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A SUNDAY IN ROME 

Hv .). T. sr:Nl)KRLANl) 


R ome comea iioaror tiiaii iiiiy f)fh(*r city 
to boiiip; tlio religions capitol of the 
Christiiiu world. It i.a the religions 
Ciipitol of the (’iitholie world; ninl the 
(j^itholie world constitntos ahont one half of 
('hristcndom. Nor is Home’s connection with 
Christianity confined to the present. On the 
contrary' no other city holds so central a place 
in Christian history. Thronghont a long 
array of centuries the history of iioim was 
es.sentially the history of Christianity for 
from ■ Rome went out the 
power th.at governed, and the 
intlncuccs that .shaped, nearly 
'the entire f^hristianity of the 
, world. 

Jt follows that to .study i 
Rome is to put oneself in 
condition to obtain important 
light upon the great world 
movements of religion, 
present and past. Surely then 
a Sunday in Rome may be 
most appropriately and profit¬ 
ably spent in visiting some of 
the spots associated with the 
religious history of this 
famous city. 

Of course the first of 
these is the church of 
8t. Peter’s, the magnificent 


cathedral associated with the Vatican and 
the Po|)c. • 

Cros.sing the Tiber near the massive and 
striking Castle of St. Angelo, or Hadrian’s 
n'omb, the distant view of St. Peter’s which 
we get is particularly fine, .showing the dome 
much belter than do nearer views. We 
approach Ilie cliund) across a broad paved 
open |)laza or eireiis, .shut in by long imposing 
circular colonades on (dther side. In the 
plaza stands an Egyptian obelisk of red 
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granite, 130 feet high, brought from Heliopolis 
by the Emperor Caligula. There is neither 
tree, nor shrub, nor flower, nor any green 
thing on the pla/a : everything in sight is 
stone. Blit the monotony, and in summer 
time the heat, are a little relieved by two fine 
fountains whi<-h play into the air vigorously a 
little way to the right and left of the obelisk. 

By far the. most impressive feature of the 
ehureh seen from the outside, is the dome. It 
is the largest dome in the world. Seen from 
the various hills on whieh Rome is built, and 
fromlmany^plaees in the country miles away 


from Rome, if lifts itself up niagnifieenfly into 
the air, and is a thing of glorious beauty. But 
the church is so large upon the ground, and 
the dome is placed so far back upon the 
church, that as you approach near the building 
the dome is soon hidden from view, which is a 
fault in the architecture of the church. Tn 
this respect the dome of St. Paul’s C’hurch, 
London, or that of the National Capitol of the 
United States, in Washington, is far more 
, satisfactory. 

The facade of St. Peter’s is ornate but 
weak. It lacks the nobility and grandeur that 
makes the dome so impressive. The interior 
of the church is immense, and its magnificence 
i.s bevond description. But it does not seem 


like, a church ; it seem.s mo^j like a series of 
palatial rooms opening by vast arches into one 
another. Nor is its style of furnishing and 
ornamentation like that of a church, but rather 
like that of a gorgeous palace. Everything 
seems de.signed for display,—the polished 
marble, the rich gilding and brillhiut colours, 
the mosaics, (he statues, the painjngs. One 
is overwhelmed with the vastness 'of the dis¬ 
play, da/zlcd with the brilliancy of the show, 
but it arouses no sen.^e of awe or solemnity ; 
no feeling of worship is awakened in the soul. 
One place is an <'xception however. Standing 
at the intersection of tlie 
nave and transept, and 
looking lip into that vast 
and splendid dome, rising, 
perfect in every proportion 
and glorious in colour, 400 
feet above your head, you 
are stirred by its sublimity, 
and yon feel that bore one 
could worship. As one 
wanders about amidst the 
forest of pillars anil under 
the wilderne.ss of arches 
it is easy to get eonfased, 
and for tlic moment to 
losc one’s self. ICvcrything 
is on a gigantic scale. 
Undi'r lhe.se lofty height^s 
and beside these gigantic 
statues men and women 
seem like pigmies. 

There are numerous 
shrines in ditlorent parts 
of the ehiireli. At some of 
them we see persons kneeling, counting theiu 
bcad.w, eros.sing themselves, and performing 
other acts of devotion. 

In a ohapol leading olV from one of the 
aisles a religions service is just beginning. 
We go in. About a hundred per8on.s. evidently 
of wealth and position, are present. There 
are a. dozen or more priests arrayed in splendid 
robe.s, and a finely trained choir of forty men. 
The altar is magnificent with its candles, its 
crucifix and its furnishings of gold. But how 
lifele.ss and perfunctory is the long service ! 
The singers ha^'e superior voices, and their 
music would be excellent and enjoyable if it 
had any soul in it. But it has none. While 
the long prayers in Latin go on, the singers 
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turn uneasily^ some of thorn repea¬ 

tedly relieve the tealuin by taking snuif. 

When the service is over we go out, and 
finding another in progress in another chapel, 
we enter there. I'his is evidently a service 
for the poor. It is conducted bv a single 
priest, with one small boy attendant to lift up 
his long robe as he walks about, to tinkle the 
little bell, and to carry the Bible from place to 
place. There is no choir or music. Is it 
because the poor do not need the.se thing.s ? 
About 200 persons are in attendance, among 
the number some 50 girls and young women 
dressed all alike in v(n*y cheap clothing,— 
probably from some charity school. Here the 
part performed by the pric.st soem.s as hurried 
and as pcrfunctoiy as in the other chajiel. 
But the congregation s('em earnest and sincere, 
and they give the place something of an air of 
devotion, .so that we do not go away without 
at least a slight feeling that W'c have been in a 
place of worship. 

At the close of thi.s .service we go out 
again into the groat, gorgeous church. There 
is one place to which all steps tend, and which 
.‘^eems to be the centre of interest and devotion 
in the vast room, ft i.-. the spot where stands 
heavy black statue, and as the people approach 
it they kiss its toe or reverentially rub their 
foreheads against it. It is the famous statue of 
St. Peter, cast by T*ope Leo the Great from 
the old pagan statue of Jupiter Gapitolinu.s. 
This history of the .statue ha.s given rise to the 
rather cynical pun, that the pagan .fupiter has 
become the Cliristiau Jew Peter. We stand 
and w'atch the proceeding in amazement. .\s 
the people in the church pass the statue, most 
of them, men, women and children, Italians or 
foreigners, kiss the toe. 

In the church are four other specially 
sacred objects. They are what are knowm as 
the relics. Each Is kept in its own shrine. 
They are first, a.s we are told, the .spear with 
which the side of Christ was pierced at Iii.s 
crucifixion ; second, the head of St Andrew, 
one of the twelve disciples ; third, a part of 
the true cross; and fourth, a handkerchief 
(called the napkin of St. Veronica) containing, 
the impress of the eountenaticc of Christ—the 
same being, as the guides declare, a handker¬ 
chief on which he wiped his face on his way 
to (Jalvary, leaving on it his likeness. 

Even if all these relics were genuine, what 


would be the effect of using them in conuecr 
tion with worship ? Could it be anything else 
except to create superstition, and draw atten¬ 
tion away from that true worship which is of 
the heart ? 

But there is not the .slightest evidence thjit 
a single one of these i*elics is genuine ; on the 
contrary, there i.s every reason to believe that 
they are every one mere make-believes, kept 
here, to awe and impress the people. Oh, 
how much of this kind of thing the traveller 



Kaph.^ol. Dante, a detail of the PariiassiKs 

.scc.s in connection with the Homan Catholic 
CJmrch: tin* Greek (.’hiirch, the Coptic 

Church, the .Armenian Church ; yes, and out- 
.side of (.’hristiau lands, in connection with 
Muhammadanism, with Brahmanism, and with 
Buddhism. It is the attempt to hold the 
people beneath a rcligion.s yoke by an appeal 
to siipcnsfitioi). And wherever igiioninec 
prevails it i.s .successful. Only knowledge, 
only enlightenment can break the bonds, and • 
give men a religion of freedom and truth. 

As we wander about this vast aiid magni¬ 
ficent room, and ga/.e tipon its arehiteotnre, its 
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sculpture, and its paintings, certain thoughts 
mar the pleasure which we might otherwise 
receive from it. What did tliis church cost ? 
It is estimated, about •‘‘>50,000,000. Where 
did the money come from to pay for it ? 
From many sources, but one source is 
notorious. It was to raise money to complete 
this church that Pope Leo X sent I’et/il up 
through Germany selling indidgenocs, at the 
time of Martiti Luther. Luther was shocked 
when he found that absolution from the most 


heinous sins, was being sold for nionov, and he 
denounced the traffic. 'I'hat wa.s the torch 
that lighted the lire of the German Iteforma- 
tion. ,\s one stands here and looks about, he 
can hardly help wondering, into what part ot 
all this magnificence did Tetzil’s ini(|uiton.s 
money go ? Was it into this wall, or that 
ceiling ? See, in this marble there ai*e stains. 
Are they the stains of that inujuity against 
which the indigna/it soul (d' Martin [.dither 
protested ? 

Another thought mars our pleasure. Says 
Lanciani, the great authority on Roman 
archaeology: 

“t.)f the hiiRo ami almost incrrdilile mass of 
marbles, of every nature, colour, value ami desorip- 
• tion, used in iniildinj' St. IVter’a not au inch, not 
an atom, comes from modern (piarries; they were 
all removed from classic buildings, many of which 
were levelled to the ground for the sake ot one or 
two pieces only.” 

What docs this mean V It means that this 


gorgeous edifice, instead of.- being a creation, 
a new thing of beauty addeti to the earth, was 
ten times more a destruction than a creation. 
Its builders, instead of going to the quarries, 
as they ought to have done to get their marble 
for its erection, did, like Vandals, tear down 
for material, numberless precious old classic 
buildings, rich in historic interest,—to the 
irreparable loss and inipoverishmoiit of the 
world. Thus in thi.s showy structure we see 
really the wrc.ek of old historic Rome. 

Alas! how much of this 
kind of thing has there been 
in the world! —not only in 
Rome but in many cities and 
s ;—one J’haraoh in Egypt 
curving out tin; name of a 
jircccding Pharaoh whcri-ver 
it appears on the monuments, 
ami carving in his own name 
-■ one King tearing down the 
work which (he Kings before 
him have wrought, that it may 
not over-.shadow his own glory ! 
—one religion tearing down 
another religion that the latter 
may build it-.elf on up on the 
ruins of thi- earlier! When 
will the world leave behind this 
kind of barbarou.s vandali.sm, 
and become really enlightened ! 
When will men learn to respect 
and preserve whatever i.s beautiful and good, 
whoever may have been the creator, and from 
whatever source it may have come ? 

Slill another thought lays its hand upon us 
like an oppression, as we look around ns in 
this magnificent room. What was this co.stly 
and imposing cathedral erected for? Was it 
for beauty’s sake ? Wa.s it to promote virtue 
or any good to humanity ? Was it not rather 
to give prestige and power to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy? Was it not erected in 
order that through it Europe and the Christian 
world might be a little more securely overawed 
and dominated by that ecclesiastical power in 
Rome which would henceforth send out its 
decrees to the natioii.s from this august pile ? 
Then does not this gorgeous building really 
mean spiritual tyranny ? Alas, how far had 
the Christian church wamicred from the simpli¬ 
city and freedom of its great Pounder even 
before the foundation of this building was 
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laid! And has rmt the eifect of all this 
magnificence been'io carry her still further 
away, and to give her simply more power to 
overawe and enslave the soul of man, which 
God made for freedom ? 

We have now lingered quite long enough 
in St. Peter’s. We will go next to the 
Catacombs,- -which will oiler a striking contrast 
to what we have seen here. 

To fitid an entrance to this strange iituler- 
gi’onnd city, where the early Christians buried 
their dead, and held religious services, and hid 
from their enemies in tin)es of persecution, we 
mu.st go a mile or two outside of Home. We 
take a carriage and are driven out along the 
old Appian Way, the most famous of the roads 
leading from the ancient city. 

We stop in an open field, 
green with grass and bright 
'with wild fIow(‘iN. Here and 
• here in (he vicinity arc hedges, 
scattered trees, small houses, 
old ruins of one kind and 
another, and grain fields. Jn 
the hedges and trees F .see 
many birds, and occasionally 
catch a .song. W<* employ a 
young monk for a guide. He 
stipplies us with can(Ilc.s, and 
leads us down some stone 
stairs, when very soon we find 
ourselves in the Catacomb of 
St. Calixtus, Our guide proves 
intelligent, but he is a dill'crent 
kind of moidc from any that 
we have ever seen, being an 
inveterate joker in the style 
of the grave-digger in Hamlet. We like 
jokes in their proper place, but prefer to have 
them somewhere else than amid underground 
sepulchre.s and by the ashe.s of the histori(*. 
dead. To have a skull .selected out from a 
ynle and held up as one having an “American 
expression,” and then to hear a hilarious laugh 
ring through the long black corridons, is not 
wholly inspiring or agreeable. However our 
afternoon is only a iiltle marred—it turns ont 
on the whole very instructive and interesting. 

These catacombs came into existence in 
a wholly natural way. The common Roman 
manner of disposing of the dead was by 
cremation. But when Christianity arrived 
on the scone a change began. Christianity 


came from Judaism ; the Jews buried their 
dead. This would naturally have its influence 
with the Christians. Jesus was buried. This 
would naturally have much influence ; for 
the Christians liked to imitsitc him in every¬ 
thing po8.sible. But a third thing probably 
had most influence of all. The early Christians 
seem to have believed in a literal resurrection 
of the body. They thought the second 
coming of Clirist would occur speedily, and 
theti they would all be raised from the grave 
with the «ame bodies with which they fell 
asleep. ’Phis would naturally make them 
strongly averse to having their bodies burned. 
Hence they adopted the .fewish plan of 
burial. 


burial within the limits of the city. Hence 
the Christians went outside, and began 
excavating underground burial places here 
and there where they could find opportunity— 
generally on the land of some friend. But 
land was prcciou.s, and they must make the 
most of it. 8o instead of digging one grave, 
and then another, they dug down into tlio 
ground and opened a subterranean passage 
or tunnel, and extended it on and on, excava¬ 
ting tombs or receptacles for their dead on 
cither side. One very common way was to 
open these passages in the sides of hills, 
digging for indefinite distances. Of course 
as time elapsed and the Christians multiplied, 
more and more, these underground passages 


But the Itomaii laiv would not permit 
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would have to be extended verj' far in order 
to furnish burial accommodations for all. 
Thus in the course of two or three eenturie.s 
they grew into all these elaborate and almost 
endless labyrinth.s. 

At times the early Christians were allowed 
to excavate these burial places for their dead 


in peace. But at other times they were 
persecuted severely, and then (liey found 
these subterranean passages good hiding 
places from their persecutors,' and here they 
could with most security hold their religious 
meetings. How many persons have been 
thus saved from being thrown to wild boasts 
in the amphitheatre, riolmdy knows. How 
many have beeti dragged from these .solitudes 
to death, nobody knows. What tragedies 
these dark labyrinths have witnes.sed, will 
never be revealed in this world. Certain it 
)8 that they have all been places of song and 
prayer, of ho])e and tears, and of as deep 
experiences as the human heart can know. 
The.se catacombs are of almost incredible 
extent—the total length of their narrow 
underground lanes and streets being not less 
than about 350 mih-s. They run in all direc¬ 
tions ; they cross each other at dift’erent 
levels I sometimes there will be three, four 
, ‘ and even five sets of passages or streets one 

^ above another. Of course in many of them 
it takes the greatest skill to avoid getting 
lost. 

'5' One of the most ititeresting features of 


the catacombs is the great/number of relics 
and inscriptions found in them. We may 
almost .say that the history of Christianity for 
three hundred years is written here. In this 
place, hidden from the .sight of the world, the 
young Christianity grew strong, until it was 
able to master the Roman empire. 

The mystery* of these 
catacombs stirs thc^ imagination. 
While the Rome of Trajan and 
the Antonines was moving on 
its lordly waj', proud and 
complaisant, with its poets and 
historians, its triumphs, its 
grand spectacles in the Coliseum, 
its majestic buildings rising a.s 
magic, looking upon the 
(’hristiari .sect with contempt, 
there w.a.s all the while “living 
beneath the visible, an invisible 
Rome—a population thought of 
vaguely, vaguely spoken of, and 
with the indilf'erence that men 
feel who live on a volcano — 
yet a population strong-hearted, 
of <jui(ik impulses, nerved alike 
to sutler and to die, and in 
numbers, rc.soliitioii and physical force suHi- 
cieiit to have hurled their oppressors from 
the throne of the world, had they not doomed 
it their duty to kiss the rod, to love their 
enemic.s, to bless those that cursed them, and 
to submit for their M uster’s sake to the 
‘powers that be.’ Here in thc.se catacombs— 
these ‘den.s and eaves of the earth’—they 
lived, and here they died—a ‘spectacle’ in 
Iheir lifetime ‘to men and ungchs,’ and in their 
death a triumph to mankind.” Such was the 
young Christian giant that was growing to 
strong and noble manhood in this hidden and 
invisible Home. 

W’hat kind of a Christianity was it, which 
the catacombs reveal ? Was it the same 
kind as that which is represented by St. 
I’etcr’s Church 1 It would hardly be possible 
to conceive of two forms of religion farther 
apart. The Christianity of the catacombs 
was simple and s[)iritual ; till who professed 
it were brothers ; its ministers were simple 
pastors leading the flock ; Jesus was the Good 
Shepherd over all, gathering all into his fold ; 
death was illuminated with the bright and 
sure hope of immortality. There was uo 
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pope : there was tip ecclesiastical hierarchy ; 
there was no mass and no elaborate ritual ; 
there was no St. Peter holding the keys of 
heaven and hell ; there was no theological 
crimed laying its burden upon men’s souls. 

We return from the catacombs with many 
thoughts and emotions. Above ail others Ls 
that of ainu/,ement at the distance that C’hris- 
tianity has wandered froin the sim[>licity, the 
spirituality, the naturalness, the equality in 
brotherhood of its early years. 

W'e have one more visit to make, bofon* 
our Sunday in Rome is ended, ft will not 
take long. There will be no labyrinths to 
wander through. There will be no great and 
inagnifieenl chureh to inspect. What we shall 
now go to see is a simple monnnnint, standing 
in one of the less known public s(|uares of 
Rome, —but a monument that will tell ns a 
tale to stir onr blood, and whisper in our 
ears hope for Ronui and Italy and man. 

'I'he sun is far down tlie West. We order 
our driver to take us as (piiekly as he can to 
the Camp di Kiori—the old square where the 
Inquisition used to burn its victims at the 
st;ik(‘. litre in the centre of tliis square, a 
little more! than three eenturies ago, a tragic 
event (u'curred, which ha-, taken a great 


place in hi.story. 11 was the burning of the 
illu.strious apostle of free thought, Giordano 
Bruno. On the spot where the Hre did its 
cruel work, a later Italy erected a noble 
monument to that great martyr's memory. It 
is this monument we have come to see. We 
.stand before it with bared head. Men call 
Rome “the Holy City.” Aye, it is a holy 
eity, for it contains Bruno’s ashes : wherever 
a man dies tor truth or freedom, there is 
lioly ground. In that far away p:ist which 
the (tatacombs speak to us of, St. Paul was in 
Rome, lie ton was a hero, and a martyr for 
conscience’ .sake, 'rhus Paul and Bruno 
clasp hands across the centuries. 

'rhe siguiticant thing about this Briuio 
moiinmcnt is that it should have been erected 
in Rome,—that it stands on the very spot 
where the Imjiiisition did its horrible work, 
telling that the d.ays of inquisitions are 
fm- ov«r gone. Even the Pope has never 
ventured to disturb this inommient, though 
i( staud.s ill his own Capitol city. ^ 

Initli for«'ver on the scallnld, wroMij 
forever oi» the throne. — 

^ i.'t that si ad'okl sttay- the future, and 
behind the dim unknown 
Siaiideth (lod within the sliadow, keeping 
'taleh ali.ive liN oivn. " 


THE VEDA AND THE AVESTA 
By NAGENDRAN.VTTI GCITA 


S OME European orientalists and a few 
Zoroastrian scholars have devoted 
.some study and attention to tin* very 
remarkable similarity between the 
Vedas and the A vesta, but the piirallelistn has 
not been explored thoroughly and exhaustively. 
It is one of the most fascinating and fruitful 
studies ill comparative theology and compara¬ 
tive philology. There was a time when the 
Aryans of India and the Aryans of Iran wore 
the same people, following the same religion 
and the same customs. Then at some time in 
the remote past they divided into two sections 
and went different wtiys. Before they parted 


there was a religioti'^ schism of which there is 
evidence in their .scriptures. There must have 
been considerable bitterness of feeling, though 
there is no cireiim.stantial or suggestive 
evidence and no tradition that there was any 
actual feud or fighting between the two 
sections of the tribe. 

In order to trace the similitude between 
these two ancient faiths to the fullest extent 
it is neces-sary to have a full and accurate 
knowledge of Vedic Sanskrit and also the 
language of the A vesta. The scriptures of 
both languages should be c.arefully studied and 
great patience will have to be exercised in 
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making comparisons. There should be no 
predilection and no prejudice. It should be 
calm, dispassionate research work with the sole 
object of finding the truth. We have to wait 
for such a gifted and devoted scholar. Mean¬ 
time the spade-work may continue and any 
contribution in this direction, however humble, 
may prove useful. 

So long as the original Indian Aryans and 
the Iranian Aryans lived together there was no 
need of separate pr.ayers or diflereut forms of 
worship. The art of writing was unknown 
and was not introduced till many centuries 
later. Long before that the tribe had divided 
and gone ditterent ways The scriptures that 
existed were retained merely in the memory. 
The tongue wa> the stylus, the memory was 
the tablet. The Vedas were ultimately collect¬ 
ed and put together in India, the .4vesta in 
Iran. Whether those two are derived from a 
still older language, or whether they are the 
same dialect in which dillerences have appear¬ 
ed on j^jccount of change of locality and sur¬ 
roundings is mainly a matter of conjecture. 
It is a common experience that shades of 
diUbrence .appear in the saim* language or 
dialect by reason of distance alone. A spok(‘n 
dialect undergoes changes in the countryside 
at the distance of a few miles. 'I’here are 
changes in accent, in idioms, in pronuiiciation, 
in the grouping of letters. This is noticeable 
eveiywlicre. Cockney English and the Paigli'^h 
spoken in Yorkshire are so utterly at variance 
that they sound like two diiferent latiguages. 
The diilerence in the sounds of certain letters 
in the Veda and the Ave.sta is very noticeable 
while it is impo.ssiblc to overlook the similarity 
in the use and the meaning of word.s. 
Specially, the spelling and pronunciation of 
Avestan word.s have been markedly inlluenced 
by other Iranian languages which arc not 
of direct Sanskritic origin. Vedic Sanskrit 
dificr.s from later Sanskrit but all the sacred 
literature of the Aryans and the later Hindus 
arc in Sanskrit, while Pahlavi and Persian in 
which a portion of the Khordeh A vesta is 
composed arc not Sanskritic at all. 

It is impossible to ascertain the circum¬ 
stances under which a .schism appeared and 
the Aryan tribe was divided into two, but 
there are certain indication.s of the stage of 
religious advance at which the division took 


place. Any suggestion ra<T^o is only inferen¬ 
tial, nor can any theory be put forward with 
any degree of confidence. It can only bo 
offered for what it may be worth. 

The hyniu.s of the Vedas as well as the 
e.xisting parts of the Avosta must have been 
composed at different times sptead over a 
considerable period. Part of tifc Rig Veda 
may have been in existence when one section 
of the Aryans came to the Punjab, then known 
as Aryavarta, or the first settlement of the 
Aryan.s. It is certain, however, that the 
concluding portion of the Rig Veda and the 
hymns contained in it must have been 
composed in India, for there arc references 
to the Indus and other rivers of the Punjab 
and the Sarwasvati, to which hvmus are 
dedicated, is believed to have been a river 
near Ambala, adjoining the ea.stern boundary 
of tlu> Panjab. This river has disappeared, 
but its bed e:m sfill be traced. In the Avesta 
the Uathas are the oldest portion' as is 
apparent from the evidence of the language, 
but in the Vendidad, Kargard I, it is mentioned 
that the fifteenth and best of places created 
by ,4hura Ma/da was Ilapta llolidu, named 
Ilidiis in the Ciiueifoi'in fnseription.s. Ilapta 
Ilendii is the same as Sapta Siudhiiv.as, (h«‘ 
sc'veu rivers, in the Wdas. This is India, 
or rather the Patijab. 'fliis makes it cle.ar 
that the ancient Aryans of Iran were perfectly 
aware of the f‘xlst<‘ncc of India. 

'^riie split among the V'^edic and Avestan 
Aryans must have taken pl.aec early. Part 
of the Vedas was then in existence and the 
rites and rituals of worship had be definitely 

settled. To what was the schism due i To 

this (juestion no an.swer can be given, but it 
may be surmised that some difference arose 
as regards the position assigned to Vedic 
gods and also because one .section of the tribe 
showed an inclination to depart from ancient 
customs. The number of gods in the Vedas ’ 
is thirty-three ; some are worshipped by 
hymns, others by oblations and sacrificial 

offerings. Of the higher gods Mitra and 

Varuna are named often together, sometimes 
Indra-Vanina, and some hymns are addressed 
to Varuna alone. V'aruiia is chief of the 
Asuras (Ahura in Avesta). The root Asn. 

means life and in Zend Ahn ha.s the same 
meaning. In the Veda, Varuna is called Maha 
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(great), which is th^ exact equivalent of the 
Avestaii word Max. The letter h in Sanskrit 
becomes x in Avesta, both words conveying 
precisely the same meaning, llutar in Sans¬ 
krit and Zaotar in Avesta have the same 
meaning. 

In the Rig Veda the hymns gradually di.splay 
a tendency to assign to Varmia a secondary 
place and to make Indra the principal divinity 
in the pantheon. Perhaps this was resented 
by one section of the people. i\mong the 
101 names of Ahura Mazda in the Khordch 
Avesta Varuna is given as the 44th name. It 
is not improbable that differences also arose 
about some customs. Consanguinous marriages 
are not permitted by the Vedas ; the allegory 
of Yama and Yami is an instance ; they are 
allowed by the Avesta. The original custom 
about the disposal of the dead was the same 
as that practised by the Zoroastrians up to the 
present day. One section might have intro¬ 
duced the burning of the dead and this must 
have given great offenee to the conservative 
.and orthodox section. It is mentioned in the 
N'^endidad that Angre-Mainyus ‘created the 
curs(i of inpxpiabh^ acts, the burning of the 
dead.’ 

'I'he resulting breach and religious hostility 
assinned a very curious form. The word Deva 
is from the root dir, to shine. The Devas are 
the Shining Ones, the C'elestials. In the .Avcstji 
tins word Ls slightly changed to Daevas, and 
means evil spirits. We shall presensly see that 
this doe.s not mean that the Vedic gods ai’c 
rejected in the Avesta. They are itivoked 
under other name.s. Morei>ver, the word 
Daeva is very comprehensive anrl includes 
many spirits, such as the pisavhns, which 
haunt the places of the dead and arc 
called evil spirits in the Veda. The Dr ah 
in the Veda are Drukhn in the Ave.sta 
and are evil spirits. Besides, the Avesta 
does not contain such an anomaly as giving 
to the same word two diametrically opposite 
meanings. The Daevas are evi! through¬ 
out the Avesta; on the other hand, Asura 
in the Rig Veda means the highest among the 
gods in the major portion of the hymns, while 
in .some other portions Asuras mean demons. 
No explanation whatsoever is forthcoming. So 
brilliant and gifted a commentator as Sayana, 
or Mahidhara, or any one else never explains 
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why the word Asura, to the same Veda, should 
mean the highest among the gods in so many 
hymns and why the Asuras should be degraded 
to demons in other hymns. But this is a sure 
indication of the parting of the ways. When 
the Protestitnts broke away and exalted Asura 
Varuna to the highest and denounced the 
other Devas, Indni in particular, the other 
section changed the great god Asura into a 
demon and called Agni (Eire) Asura-slayer. 
Indra became the tutelary god of the Indian 
section of the Aryans. In hymn 124 of the 
10th book of the Rig Veda it is clearly in¬ 
dicated that Agni, the fire-god, ha.s left, Varuna- 
Asiira, originally the supreme deity, whose 
power was waning and .associated himself with 
Indra who ha.s superseded that god. The fire- 
god declares kingship alternates and he favours 
it. Some time later, the word Asura lost its 
original meaning altogether and even the root 
was perverted. \ new word which cannot be 
found anywhere in the V'^edas— Snra —was 
coined to mean the Devas, tlio prefix a implied 
the negative and a new classification <>f gods 
and demons was made, Sura.s and Asuras. 
This invention is in defiance of Vedic grammar 
and the origin,al etymology of the word Asura. 

Excluding the Ihiranas and judging from 
the Veda and the Avesta the feeling of hostility 
in the latter is far more vehement than in the 
former. There is no book corresponding to 
the Vendidad in Sanskrit Vendidad is 
Vidaeva-data, the law again.st the Daevas, but 
there arc laws against human offenders also 
and they ar(! draconian in their severity. One 
wonders whether the p(.‘nalties prescribed were 
ever enforced. A.s has been pointed out the 
Daevas are not only the Vedic gods but all 
kinds of evil spirits and evil-doers, and there 
are men among the Daeva-wonshippera. Part 
of the daily worship of a Zorosistrian consists 
of the denunciation of the Daevas. Among 
the Indian Aryan.s there are no set prayers for 
denouncing the A.sura.s, nor is there any 
declaration of faith laying down opposition to 
the Asuras ns a paramount duty. It is un¬ 
deniable that the bitterness on the part of one 
party was much greater than of the other. 

In the tenth Fargard of the Vendidiid 
certain Daevas are named as tho.se to be 
combated with. The 17th verse says, ‘I 
combat Indra, I combat Saurn, I combat the 
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Daeva Naonhaiti away from the dwclliug, the 
clan, the tribe, the region.’ Further on it is 
said, T combat the Daeva of rain, 1 combat 
the Daeva of wind.’ Indra, who wields the 
thunderbedt, is called .\ndar in the Biindehesh. 
Sanru is identified a.s Siva, or it may be Rndra. 
Naonhaiti is the name of the Asvin twins, 
called Nasatya in the Rig Veda. 1'he Vedie 

Deva of rain is Parjanya and the wind is 

named Vayn. This exelu.sioii, however, is 
not so tinal as woidd appear from the pas.sage 
ipioted above for they are to be found under 
otlier names in the Avesta. The \’edie gods 

are the Yaxalas of th<‘ ,\ve.sta. 

One of the most important Devas in the 
Veda is Agni or Fire, who is invoked in 

numerous hymns. He is also called Vaisvanara, 
the god ‘who is present with, and benefits, all 
Aryan men.’ in the Avesta and among the 
Zoroastrian community Fire is the chief syndxd 
of purity and holiness. ’I'hc eomnion place of 
worshi[) is a temple wlu'rc the sacred fire is kept 
permanently alight like tin* fire in the lcmph‘ 
of VestiY in ancient Rome, 'riiis is the reason 
why the Parsis an; called Fire-worshippers or 
Atashpdntsl. It is clear that Fire is not among 
the Daevas. It is ealhal the Son of .41mra 
and in tin- Veda also it is said that Fire was 
born from the womb of Asnra. 'I'he notable 
point is that the Vedic words Agni and 
Vaisvanara are never used in the Avesta 
anywheri*. ’I’he word used in the vesta is 
Atar, from which comes Atarsh, Atash. But 
this word also is not outside the Vedas. Athar 
is a special name of .Vgni, the fire-god. Hence 
the Atharva \’<’da and the liri'-priest, Atharvan. 
Thi.s word is retaiiu'd almost imehanged in the 
.■\vcsta as Athravan. In the minutest detail 
the rite of the I Ionia, Haoma, is the same in 
the Veda and the Avesta. The liarhishi^ 
trimmed grass for the fire, of the Veda is the 
liere'^tua of the Avesta, the, priests Hotar and 
.\tharvan of the V^.*da are the Z.'iotiir and the 
Atliravaii of the .Avesta. The famoii.s libation 
of Soma ill the Veda is Haoma in the Ave.sta. 

Indra or Aiidar, the opponent of Asha- 
Vahi.stha himsell, and second only tf» Ahriman 
in malignity, may be driven away from the 
realm as a Daeva chief, but who is 
Verethraghna of the Bahrain Ya.sht if not 
Indra himself under one of his Vedic names ? 
There is scarcely any change even in the name 


itself. Verethraghna is Vritraghiia, the slayer 
of V^ritra, the Demon of/^drought The root 
is hmi, to kill. In the Rtimauana the youngest 
brother of Rama is named Satrughna, the 
slayer of foes. The legend of the slaying 
of Vritra, who is named Daeva Apaosha 
(Drought), is told in the Tistar Yasht Vritra 
or Apaosha is a demon both in tlte Veda and 
the .Avesta. In the latter the .ttar Tistriya 
(Siriu.s) pliiys the part that is as.signed to Indra 
in the Veda. 

The Daeva of wind is to be (‘xorcisod 
(Mi(;rgelioaIIy. In tlie Gatha Vahistoi.sliti this 
Daeva (Vayii) is named twice, the a being 
written short as in cull. But under the 
name of Ram the wind is invoked in the 
Ram Yasht and calls liiniself V^ayii and 
addresses him.self to Zaratliiishlra as one of 
the great Ones. Mihr Yasht is an invocation 
to Mithra, the A'^edic Mitra, the sun. Aban 
Ya.sht i** like the V'edic h\mns to the waters 
and the riv(*r Ardvisura is invoked just like* 
(he Sarasvati or tin* Indus. An examination 
of the Avesta shows that in actual practice 
very few of tin* A’^c'die Devas an* really treated 
as D.'ievas. 

'riie rcsemblaiiec in the names is ,so <‘io.sc 
that any notion of an aeeidmit or eoineidimce 
must be ruled out at once, 'I'he iianies are 
identical, only tin' inversion of ideas arc some¬ 
times very curious. Yama in the Vedas and 
Yima in the Veiididad are ulcnlii;al. Ev'cn 
the name of A'uma and Yima’s father i.s the 
same. In the Rig A^eda A’aiiia is called the son 
of Vivasvan ; in the Vondidad he is repeatedly 
addressed as the son of A^ivaiihao. In tlie 
.Avesta Yima is later designated .lima, which 
is again traiisl'ormed into .lamshed. In Vedic 
lore Yama is the Ruler of the land where the 
de[>arted souls of men go. He i.s called the 
king who gathers men together. In the 
Vondidad Yima is the ruler of the fabulous 
region of Airyanavaeja, the first land of 
happiness created by Ahura Ma/da. 'riie 
common feature of both thc.se regions is that 
the dwellers live in the enjoyment of all bliss 
and happiness. Fargard II of the Vendidad 
contains an account of Yinia’s kingdom. It is 
always expanding as must happen in the land 
of the dead since (he number of the dead is 
alway.s increasing and the dead from the 
beginning of creation must exceed the living. 
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In Persian mythology, however, Jamshed was 
a king who ruled over the living. On the 
21 st March every year the Jamshedi Nowroz 
is observed by all the three sections of the 
Parsis, the Shahenshahis, the Kndmis and the 
Faslis, and it is also celobrated by the 
followers of Islam in Iran. 

One of the most extraordinary coincidenco.s 
between the V^eda and the A vesta is iti regard 
to a certain rite performed in connection with 
the dead. When a follower of the Zoroastrian 
faith dies, a dog is brought in into the presence 
of the dead. This rite is called : .'i/n/ 

is a Persian word meaning a dog, r/// is derived 
from the San.skrit dri'^hti, seeing. With refer¬ 
ence to this a fuller account is to be found in 
the Rig Veda than in the Vendidad. 'L'ho 1 tth 
liymn of the 10th Hook of the Rig Veda is an 
invocation of Yatna. Tlie spirits of the 
de[>arted, the h'athers, are advised to ‘run and 
ontspeed the two <logs, Sarnina’s oll'spring, 
brindled, ('iiiir-cyed, upon the happy |)athway’ 
(liat leads to tin' kingdom of Vama. d’he.se 
two dogs ai'company tin' departing soul. 
Ttark-lmed, insatiate, with distended nostrils, 
Varna’s two envoys roam among the, ])eople. 
May they restore to us a fair existence hen' 
.nid today, that we may see the sunlight.' 
Sarama is the bitch hound of Indra ainl all 
dogs are considered her ollspring. In tlni 
Vi'iididatl, Kargard S, only one dog i.s meiition- 
•'d. thoiigli the deM-ription suggests two, ‘a 


yellow dog with four eyes, or a white one with 
yellow ears.' 'L'hat is brindled; the four eyes 
mean certain peculiar spots over the eyes. 
Nothing is said about the origin of the dog. 
Elsewhere in the Vendidad it is stated that 
the beautiful and pure soul goes to the Bridge 
of Clhitjvat accompanied by a dog. In the 
Sanskrit epic of the Mahnbhnrata it is related 
th.'it a dog accompanied King Yiidhisthira to 
heaven. The rite of smjdit is still practised 
by the Parsis wherea.s it has been discarded 
by the Hindus, who look upon a dog as an 
unclean animal. It is a Vodic rite as well as 
an .Vvestan ceremony. It is allegorical but 
most V'odic rites enmo under that description. 

There is inherent evidence th.it the dispute 
th.at divided the aricieiit Aryans into two 
.scction.s did not in.iterially afFect the religious 
beliefs of the Indian and the Iranian Aryans. 
Most of the Daevas of tin; vesta are also the 
demons of the Voila. The few Vedic Devas 
that are ileiiounoeil bv name or designation in 
the Avesla are Invoked under other names in 
other parts of the Avesta. The Yjisna, the 
Oalis, the Yashts are all like Vedie hymns. 
'I'he Gathas alone, though not quite free from 
the Vedic tradition of a variety of divinities, 
invoke a single .“iiipreme deity as the Creator 
and .Snstainer of the universe.* 

‘ Wiiiti'ii for (he Silver .Inlulee eonimcnjoriitioa 
volume of (lie Voiiii;; Men’s /oroa'itri.in .A.8soeiation, 
Ivaraele 


INDIAN NATIONAI CONGRESS” 

(-1 AVr/eu) 

Bv l)K. SlJDlllNDUA BOSK 


T O students of eonti'inporary India, a carefully 
detailed ■*tudy of the Indiuu National 
Congri's.s is of lirst-rate importance. It is 
not only the domimint political organi/.ation, 
hut it has heon a vital factor during the la.st 
fifty years in ereailng many of llio.se great 
social forces which have gone to the making 
of modern India. 1 say this most deliberately, 
ill spite of all the bleatings of the .sleuths of 
burcaucrucy and the squawkings of the kept 
I ndo-Iiritish press. 

^ The English rulers of India treated the 
Ooiigrc.ss leaders as if they were dirt under 


their feet. Worse. 'I'hoy were slinking dung. 
'Phe rulers operated on the hypothesis that 
Congro.'is did not count; it was worth less than 
nothing. That, it is now eviilcnt, was wishful 
thinking. 

There was once a man in Fnince by the 
name of Louis XV'I. One day returning from 
Fontainebleau, after spending a day shooting 
and killing notbing, he wrote in his diary the 
single French word rien, meaning “nothing.”, 
lie was convincA'd that nothing of importance 
had happened that day, since he had killeil no 
birds. But the day was July 14, on which the 
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Bastille was torn down. That started the French 
Revolution. 

The Indian National Congress, it is (juiU* 
possible, has .set off the spark to a train of 
dynamite which may some day blow off the 

f rotensions of those who are opposed to restoring 
ndia to the Indian.s. 

Josh Billing.s, the American wit, .said : “It 
ain’t .«o much people’s ignorance that does the 
harm; it’s their knowing so many things that 
ain’t so.” Tliat’s exactly the troulde with so 
many foreigners who turn out political books 
about India, which do the mo.st harm. 

In his little book, Indian National Cnmfrens* 
F. M. De MeJlo attempts to trace the develop¬ 
ment of Congress from its early years almost 
right up to the present, lie slices the subject 
into three general divisions: the trial of the 
purliamentarv method (IHH'elflOI); success of 
constitutional agihition (lt)()4-19U! i ; failures of 
rna.s8 action He rwonls briefly the 

achievements of Congress ami also what h»“ 
terms its “failure.*.’’ The book appears to be 
fair ajid honest, done by a man capable of 
understanding the English gentry representing 
the iinpcriali.st-(;apitalisl eivilization. Mr. De 
Mello is not a jo-hukum, ye.s-saycr. He shows 
no partieuliu" admiration for producers of “moral 
eH’ect,” as revealed in hi.s discussion of the 
Jalianw'dlabagh incident. He writer without 
guile and without fanaticism. 

His brochure i.s not, however, entirely free 
from superficialities and misunderstanding.s. It 
is, for example, nonsense to say that Mr, Tilak’s 
sole contribution to Congress was “to stir up ill 
feeling against government”. On the contrary, 
ho was fighting to constitutionalize the govern¬ 
ment, and to put the imperialists in their place. 
Again, it is a slapdash assumption to assert that 
Mahatma (iandhi has “no u.-ie for history or 
economics”. How did De Mello make .such a 
discovery !' 

I agree with the author that Lord Curzoii 
gave a great impetus to indian nationalism 
wholly unintentional and unconscious though it 
was. There is, however, room for doubt that 

• 7h' Indian Xational Onigi-rss. an Uistnriral 
Skfteh: Jfy F. M De Mello. Oxford I’niversity 
Pa’SH, Nicol Itoad, Itombay, fp. 121. 


Curzon had “courage in abundance”. He wa.* 
essentially a cad. In rverything ho did or 
pretended to do, he showed he wa.s a bully. But 
when a bigger man came along and spanked 
hin), he did not act like a “Smwrior Person”. 

I rec.all a story' I learned from Count Carlo 
Sforza, former Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He said that when he was the Italian Ambassador 
in Paris, he met Lord (Jurzon one <lay immediab’- 
ly after he was snubbed by Premier Poincare, 
I'he ox-Viccroy burst out sobbiif|; to Count 
Sforza: “Do you not think it terrible that I 
should be treaUid in this manner ? Never bofoi'e 
in my life have I had to (mdure such a castiga¬ 
tion”. He was about to collapse. And pulling 
from the depths of bis frock coat a hip-dask, 
this son of a Victorian clergyman guzzletl several 
draughts of whisky to brace him up. “This 
former Viceroy, thi.s Foreign S(‘cretary of the 
British Empire,” commented Sforza charitably, 
“se('ijiod to all aj)pearence.s a man, hut his soul 
wa.s tha^ of an Oxfonl student who weeps 
because he ha-s not won a prize. Hi.s was a 
case of stunted ijuier development.” Sforza also 
added that (liirzoii had “L larmr farilr’’, tears 
on th(! surface ; he was a sob-sispjr. 

It s,HMns to me that Mr Do Mello’s treatise 
is too comlensed to do justice to his sul)j(!‘‘t. 
Even then the value of the chronicle would have 
been con.siderahly increased if he. who (daims to 
pre.sent “an historical sketch”, had used more of 
the actual reconis of (lougress and done h'.ss 
editorializing. Nevertheless, as an elementary 
summary of a vast subject, the effort is creditable. 
1 do not know to what racse F. M. De Mello 
belongs ; but h<^ is reasonably impartial and is 
not a bit like an average Englishman. 

“When once a nation begins tf) think,” said 
Voltaire, the intellectual god-father of the French 
Revolution, “it is impos.sible to stop it.” No one 
can deny that India i.s today thinking as never 
before, and that nnudi of its thinking has been 
starUfd by the Indian National ('ongress. What¬ 
ever its short<!omings, its achievements are the 
proud heritage of the Indian Nation and will 
lie cherished forever. 

Is England in Intlia’s way or i.s India in 
England’s way ? That is the tpie-stion at i.ssue. 
All that the Indian National Congress wants is 
that India should be restored to its own people. 
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T.(URUNA-OWNKlWHir 

hitnxliictory Xote ; Tile Aranda word “tjiiruua’’ 
18 a word which is used iiy the natives with a 
f^reat variety of difTcrent meanings. It includes 
all sacred ohjocts and licsremonies iiossesscd hy 
them. In the present paper 1 have used the 
spelling "tjurunga” to denote the sacred stone 
(talkara) and wooden (ititjinariertM) objects of 
the Aranda Iriho of Central Australia : the word 
is well knoi^n and gencrallv accepted in seientifie 
circles in this form and in this sense. The 
pro|)cr phonetic spelling ‘ tjuruna,” whenever it 
occurs ill this treatise, imjilios that thi* word is 
being used in its very wide and indeterminate 
native significance. (Jenenilly speaking, “tjiiriina” 
in this paper denotes the sacred stone and wooden 
objects possessed by l)^i^'ate or group-owners, 
together with the legends, chants, and e,iremonii:s 
.issociated with ihem, 

^^ACRl'il) objocl.s and Miorod tradition.' are 
O tile grojitosl treasures pos,se,ssed by tile 
natives of (.’suitral Australia. They rank 
amongst »lie very few po.sscssioiis which fall to 
the lot of individual owners. The lavv' cl 

ownership aie fairly .simple; hut provi.sion has 
had to he nmde for exceptional oa'cs, and 
con.se,<picntl.v a large nnmher of rules to meet 
such cases has had to he added. .\s a result, 
some ol the finer details of the tribal code 
governing the ownership of the sacred objects 
and the transmission of the sacred I'cremonios 
and traditions are rather intricate and often 
Roniewhaf difficult to eoinjirehend. An alUmipi 
has been made in my full i>aper entitleil 
“Tjuriina-Ownershiji'’ to traci- out in detail 
all thi* laws governing' the ownership of the 
«aered objeets and traditions of the various 
Aranda groups of Ontral Australia. In my 
present paper I shall have to confine myself 
to a statement of the property-rights in normal 
eases. ThLs aecount will eoneentrate on two 
main issues, n :. : 

1) The property-rights of the individual; 

2) 'Phe property-rights of the totemie elan. 

A. J*ROi»KRTV-«iairr8 Of the Individuai. 

(1) The Conoeition-site 

1‘rivate ownership of the sacred objects and 
traditions is determined by the “coJieeption-site” 
of every individual member of a patriiin^ 
totemie clan. The “conception-sitt'” occupies 
hy far the most important place in all the 
arguments which centre around the possession 


of the myths, chants, iieremonics, and sacred 
objects owned by any large loital totemie clan. 
There are many ways of determining the 
conception-sitf* of Individual persons; two 
instances must suffice for the present. 

A ca.se from real life—which has been 
condemsed considerably from an aecount given 
by my father thirty years ago— ( 0 . Strehlow, 
Aranda und Loritja Stamme. II. p. will 
illustrate one of the Western Aranda form.s of 
belief concerning conception : 

“In the vicinity of Arkokorinja, a place west of 
•Ml. Zeil .on llu! hfukaija border, there is a 
ramaiii totemie centre, where in the beginning 
a ramaia tyellow goaima) ancestor belonging to 
tile Paltara clna.s jiasseii to his last rest, bis body 
changing into a ^iromiiieut rock. A man callixi 
LTlnna is living licrc together with his wife 
Kaltia. rrbuhi belongs to the Knuraia marriage- 
class, and hin wife Raltia is a nala Korean ; a 
child horn to them would lie [ilaced at once in 
the Paltara class. 

“One night the anciiskir emerges from the ro»-k 
and visits LTImla’s camp. From the talk of the 
people in the cam)i he gathers that Kaltia is a 
nala w'omaii and hence his class-mother That 
very night iTlmla dreams that a totemie ancestor 
Is stanuing at his side. \ext morning Urbula 
goes oat hiuiting; he is acconipaiiied by the 
.iiicestor himself, who of com-se remains invisible 
to him. In the evening Kaltia. who has been 
watching for the return of her husband, sees 
Frlmla coming hack from the hunt in the 
liistaiicc. She sees him in the company of another 
man who suddenly vanishes when they are 
drawing nearer to’ the camp. Urbula gives a 
])UHc 0? the meat which be has obtained on this 
hunt to his wife. Jt is really the gift of the 
iiiiccstor who has a.<slslcd f’rbula to procure it. 
Kaltia tastes it and immediately feels sick in 
consciiuonce.” 

On the following day Kaltia passes the sacred 
rock of Arkokorinja. She sees a man standing 
there, adorned with a white band around hu 
forehead, who is carrying in his hands a hiirling- 
stick (tnauia) and a small bull-roarer. It is the 
rainaia-ancostor himself. He hurls the bull-roarer 
at Kaltia; she feels a sudden pain as it pierces 
her body immediately above her hip. The 
ancestor vanishes ; the bull-roarer assumes human 
shape in the body of Kaltia. 

800 returns nud relates her cjiiiericuces to her 
husband. Her husband and her husband’s father 
question her closely concerning the exact 
locality where she had seen the figure of the 
aiK^tor. They then tell her—“You have conceived 
a child. Its name shall be Loatjira.” (Lostjira Is 
another name given to the yellow goanna). 
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Similar arc critcrliiiiied in the Northern 

Amndn area. In all cases the conception-site of 
any person is the place where his mother 
experienced the fir^t symptoms of morning-sick- 
ness and the first pains associated with incipient 
pregnancy. 

Tlie Southern Aranda version differs some- 
whiU from the beliefs found amongst the Western 
and Northern .Vranda groujis. The following 
account was obtained al Horseshoe Bend on the 
lower Finke River. In this area the sacro<I 
tjnrunga of a given district are no longer ke])t 
massed together In one largo cave, but are 
hidden away in small Imndles containing only 
two or three each at the (*xact sites whore the 
ancestors lived and wandered about and pa-sod 
to their ln,st rest. 

“If a wonnvii slionkl ainiroaeh one of these eiives, 
the spirit of th(’ ancestor wlio is resting thcii' 
calls out : and his voice causes the woinnii to 
turn around. The woman gases hchind her, she 
sees nothing -".Vo one is coming from bi'hind.” 
loiiling to see anything she contimies with un¬ 
certain steps : sill! mu'i's -"A chiM is crying for 
mo: it is ahoiit to enter into my body". She 
rests for a moment, feeling unwell -‘ The ehihl is 
heating me now.” Again she muses—"Whoever 
eriiMl for me ?” Ami anotln r ANoman in the eiimp 
tells her -“It H.'iS a haliy”. An iiamarried girl 
does mot hear a ehild ealling oat, only ,i married 
womini has this experioneo. 

Another woman. perha[)s after hearing a (diild 
erying, actually sees the form of a child v.mishing 
suddenly behind a tree or ,'i rock or a hift of 
spiiiifix grass, 'fh*' child disapiic.irs just before 
It, enters into th- l)'>dv of its future luolhcr. The 
riiothir secs the child >)iily for a tlccl.ing momiiil 
hidden as it, were hehiml a veil of mist. On her 
return to the eaiii]) otlier wmnen wim are present, 
will tell Inr "A'on will certainly eoneeive u child, 
since it has been crying for yon”. 

All tlu'si! dilfcring tradition.s arc of great 
practical value to a native community since they 
serve, to ilx the “coneeption-sitc” ol every man, 
woman, and ehild in the tribe beyond doulit and 
dispute, 'flic “eonception-siti:” |>oitited out by 
the .'torv of t!te future motlier finally sc///c.y thii 
totem of the ehild tlmt she i.s going to lienr. T’o 
a largo e.xtonk loo, it determine.s, a.s will bo shown 
below, the rank which the ehihl Avill enjoy 
amongst llie initialed members of the grouji 
after lemdiing tile years of maturity. The aetual 
birth-place of tint cliild i.s of no account, and 
consispiently is never remembered in later life: 
the true home of evt ry man i.s the site where he 
once lived and miived without fctter.s in a more 
glorious age than the present, at a time when 
•the world had first become awaki ncd out of 
eternal sleep in the thick, .silent darkness that 
had ene()mp;i.ssed the earth ever from the hegin- 
. ning <»f time. 

A brief note nniy lie added here concerning 
the status of women as owners of .sacred objects 
and traditions. Every Jiving person in the 
varioua Aninda group.s by reason of his or her 


conception-site is entitled * to a share in the 
tjurauna of his or her clan, irrespective of age 
or sex. But at the time of birth totcmic ancestor 
or ancestress who has undergone reincarnation is 
totally unaware of his or her former glorious 
existence. The preceding month.s have been a 
“sleep and a forgetting”. If an ance.stor or an 
ancestress i.s reborn as a boy, the old men will 
later on initiate thi.s boy and ruintroduc.e him 
into the ancient trarlitions and cepemonies which 
he himself had instituted in his previous existence. 
If the ancestor elected to bear female form, or if 
an anccstrcs.s is reincarnated as a girl, no .such 
enlightenment ever takes place. The women of 
the Aranda tribe must remain uninitiated and 
pas.s their days in comparative ignorance. Male 
n^latives, i. e, fathers and brothers, undertake the 
duty of guanling the heritage which is in<lisput- 
ahly their.s by reason of their conception-.sitos. 
In the words of the natives, male relatives must 
'‘gur:id a woman’s tjurunn”, .■-ince her sex pre- 
vei)t.s her from lending them in licr own person. 

This is all the more remarkal)lc since the 
female iineestois which are celebrated in .\raiida 
myths are usually very dognilieil and sometimes 
fear-inspiring figures, who enjoyed groat froe<lom 
of dreisien and action. Yet Aranda men, who 
are revennifly proud of the powerful funinine 
characters de.scribed in their ancient legends, look 
down upon their own women w'ith a certain 
measure of pitying contempt: 

“Onr AAoineii arc of no use at our eereaioiii.ii 
iratheriiigs. They are abogetlier ignorant of the 
sacrisl tjunina. They h.< e f.iHeii from thi't state 
of onr are.it feminine ancistors. VYiiy, wi* do not 
know.” 

T'he locality of the e.onceptiou-'ite then decides 
tho totem of every iierson in the tribe. <)u the 
birth of a child or .‘-oou aftenvanls, the old men 
of the group determine its tjurunga: tiiis is .a 
stone or wooibai object, often marked with 
simple engraved ligiire.s, such as circles or 
parallel line.s. It represents, or is symbolical of, 
the original body of the iince 4 or or ancestress 
Avho has been reincarnated in the jicrson of its 
new owner. Often, however, ancestors changed 
into rocks and trees when their days were come 
to a close. The hoy Loaljira in my earlier 
example was the rcinearnation of the ancestor 
whose hotly changed into the large rock at 

Arkokoriiija; this rock is now regarded as the 
hoy’s other body ; it is bis tjurunga. If the 
tjurunga is a huge immovable object, for 
instance, a rock lying ontsiile the sacred 
cavo or a tree flourishing nearby, tho old 
men of the grouji, on the birth of the child 
rein earn a toil from .such a rock or tree, 

usually fashion another tjurunga for It from 

mulpi Avood; this is then engraved with the 

traditional jintterns proper to the totem of tho 
child, rubbed with fat and red ochre, and then 
put^ into tho storehouse. It is regarded as a 
replica of tho original tjurunga, from which it 
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dcriveH itei sacredness, and soitm ill-defined iitagic 
properties. 

(ii). Injtiation I’krioo 

Hoforo a young man is allowed to take 
possession of his own tjiirungn, before he is 
admitted into the sacre<l traditions which are 
woven around his own personal totem, he has to 
pass through a great number of ordeals which 
are traditionally associated with the native 
initiation (leremonies. A des(‘ription of the latter 
falls outside the scojie of the j>resont paper. It 
must surtice here to .state that the young initiate, 
during the many months which intervene between 
various tortures and operations, is introduced 
cautiou.sly into the sacred tradition,-' of his o\vn 
clan, lie is allowed to wllnesh some of the less 
important cerenionies of his clan, and he has to 
learn a number of sacred chants. The novice, 
in .short, receives hi.s lir^t glimp.se of the .secret 
icligious life of liis clan, llis progre.s- depends 
on the zeal which he .shown in learning and on 
implicit oljcdience to lii- elder.-. 

(iii) TmK INKITR.V l-KSTIVM. 

77 //' ////,///•'/ (/roiiriil is, in the cyen of the 
natives, Hir, mi! iiiiliaHnii-iruin' of iiwf iponj/ : 
It is here tlial noviees who have pas.-ed all stages 
el tlieir i/hysical manhood riie.n are iiintrueted 
hy tli»“ir oldi'r.s in the eerenionit's and chants and 
lc);ends of their own elan. Here lliey re<-eive 
ill*' linal stiwnp of ciiizen.ship which entitles llimn 
t** a recognized place in the social and cultural 
s]'lieiv of their people. d'h** inkiira ground is 
always put down at one of the, most famous 
Pitcinic site.s id' a given area. HhuUutja in llie 
kTiitory of the noithe.rn Aranda, was once, 
[leoiileil according to legcinl by a large hotile oi 
gurra (liandieoot) men nndei tlie leadership of 
tlieir great sire Karom. T>iHei'ent mylhieal gronp.s 
of liamlicoot men sprang into ceKi-tence at various 
other places situated in Aranda countty. Most 
of these gurra men caine* to llhalintja, attracted 
by a desire to visit their kinsmen. All of the.se 
visitor.' passed to their linal re.-l at tlie soak of 
llbulintju. The pre.-enl lllialintja ceremonial chief 
jnxmdly told me : 

“(fur fatliers fiiiight us to love oiir ow ii country 
iukI not to lust after the lands liclongiag to other 
men. They told us that lllialintja was the groaleat 
bandicoot totemie cciilrc amongst the Aranda 
people, and that, in the beginning, bandicoot 
ancestors had come from every part of the tribe 
to llbalintja alone ami had stayed there for ever; 
so pleasing was onr home t/i them. 

Here all their tjnrnnga and all their ecrciuonies 
(andata) have been left behind, at the bottom of 
the soak of llbalintja. We have inherited them 
all; there is no other jdace in the tribe whieh is 
the eipial of llbalintja as far ns tjiiruna are 
coneerned; if w'e were given six months in whieh 
It) hold our sacred ceremonies, we should be unable 
to perform them all in that time; a great 
abundance would still be left over. Our eeitimonies 
draw to them men from all Aranda groups.’.' 


Liaha, also in Northern Aranda’’ territo^, is » 
widely known honey-ant totomic centre. Honey- 
ant men migrated from here to all other honey- 
ant centrea situated in the Northern and Western 
Aranda, Unmaljera, and Kukatja group areas, 
[n addition, most of the ntjuiamba (honey-snckle) 
ancestors who once dwelt on the Burt plain 
swept through the mulga expanse of the great 
plain and “flowed like a .stream” to Ljaba. They 
united with the remaining liost of honey-ant men 
and passed to their fliinl rest at the home of 
their new friends. “All their tjurima”, in thfr 
words of tlie nativc.s, “have been left behind at 
Ivjaba”. 

These traditions explain why in the Northern 
Aranda area the iukura initation-grounds are (or 
were) always laid down at llbalintja, <vy at Ljaba, 
or at one of tlie remaining priricijial toteinic sites 
where tjnruna from ail parts of the group 
territory and from neighbouring sections are 
believed to have been inas.-cd together and 
lioardcii ever since th<‘ mythical times when the 
ancestor- roainc'l about on this cartli. The inkura 
rip'.'/ of caHi centre are held at times when they 
will not conflict with llio.se of otlier places in the 
-ame group-area. The inkura festival will he held 
at llbalintja whi'ii there is an adequate supply 
■ if young men in rc.idiiii*.-s to undergo tho 
initialion ceremonies. It is not necessary that 
all of tlic.-e men should belong to the nandicoot 
totem. Many minor t.ot.cinic centres are to be 
found in the vicinity of llbalintja ; an<l jirobably 
-ame 'if the youths will lielong to the rarka (.sun) 
totem of llbalintja, others to the ntjiiiainliii totem 
ot Tjoakaiia, others to the tjilpa totem of Malial’ 
Intinaka. But their father- or grandfathers or 
brother-, a- tin* easi* may lie, have belonged to 
the handii'oot totem of llbalintja ; and hence all 
tliosc youths niuiergo the final initiation rite.s on 
main inkura ground of their own “lolemie clan”, 
alien' tlie gn'ate.“t trea-urc-grove of their “elan 
tjnrnii'i” is to be found. Invitation.s are sent to 
men resident at all other bandicoot totemie centi'es 
and are -olemiily accepted : every man feels 
compelled to attend the llbalintja inkura festival 
of Ills own ancestor or those of his nearest blood- 
relatives liavi' iHiid a legendary visit to the home 
of the Burt jilain gurra /'Ian. Visitors encourage 
their own immediate reiative.s and friends to join 
them oil the wcasioii of a great inter-group 
as.stuihly of this nature: the tjuruna of the 
ancestors whie.h lie at the bottom of the sacred 
soak of llbalintja draw towiinls them men 
from every group of the tribe. 

Ljaba used to enjoy a po.sitioii of equal 
eminence ; it never failed to attract a large con¬ 
course of visitors whem'ver the inkura ground 
wa.s to he laid ilown. Ltalnltuma, in We.stern 
Aranda territory, had a similar importance^ 
amongst th,o Western Aranda, Kukatja, and’ 
Maluntara groups, as I have stateil in a diltierent 
pai>er (“'Phree Aranda Sub-Groups”). In Southern 
Aranda territory, Ungwatja on the middle Finke 
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Riyor, and Imanda on the middle Hu^,'h, were 
two of the inobt famous inkura grounds in the 
lands held by their group. Ungwatja was an 
^nm totcmic eentre, and Imanda wa.s the home of 
the ulbolbuna (bat) ancestors. 

The inkura festival usually lasts four months 
or even longer; and during all these months 
ceremony follows upon ceremony : all the sacred 
ceremonips pertaining to the totemic centre where 
the festival is being performed must be exhibited 
both to the members of the resident totemic clan 
an<l to visitors from other groups. The livp.s of 
the original anc^^stors wlio once lived at the siu- 
now occupied by the inkura ground are exhibited 
by means of short dramatic pieces. If the inkura 
ground has been laid down near an emu totemic 
site, then emu ceremonies naturally occupy pride 
of place. If'the initiation ground is situated at a 
tjilpa (native cat) ceremonial centre, performances 
connected with the tjilpa totem will predominate. 
In all ease.s, native custom demands that the 
claims of the original totemic ancestors of the 
chosen site must receive consideration before all 
others. 

During the months whicrh they spend on tlie 
inkura ground, the iliara are exj)ectcd to learn 
many of the traditional chant-verses relating to 
the ceremonies which they have been shown. 
Their store of knowledge 8tea<lily increa.s('s. By 
(M>nshint repetition of the verses their peculiar 
metritail form is impres.sed indelibly u|)on their 
mind.s. Frequently they are not explained to fliem 
properly by their elders; they are still regarded in 
many ways ns “mere boys” (worn kurka): they 
are still “too young” to merit detailed instruction. 
The teaching of tlieir elders makes heavy demands 
upon their powers of mechanical memory. It 
purposely ignores the intense youthful craving 
for intelligent enlighteiuuent The great traditions 
of the group, its treasured tjuruna, must be j»re- 
served accurately ; their complexity and elaborate- 
ncs.s demands that teaching should begin early 
when the faculty of memory pn.sse.saed by tho 
youthful mind has reached its full dcvelopmcnl. 
The habit of mental alertness must be inculcated. 
An overpowering interest in the “acred traditions 
must be stimulated, but not satislied. Satisfaction 
is <l(iforred to a later tim(', when the young man 
in the course of his own independent life at homo 
has shown himself to bo a worthy guardian of 
tho sacred traditions of Ids clan. 

The long months on the inkura ground come 
t<i an en<l, and the visitors disperse, every family 
tf) its own home, and the young initiates are now 
admitted as fully-qualified members into the 
society of the mature men of their own particular 
group. 

It must be stressed that up to this time the 
young man has a knowledge only of the tjuruna 
(*.' e., the sacred ceremonies, chants, and traditions) 
'relating to the “pmara kutata”, the “Everlasting 
Home” of his group, where the most highly- 
honoured totomic ancestors of his clan lived ever 


from the beginning, ami wheror the^ went to their 
final .sleep when they had grwn tired of living. 
He himself has been initiateil according to the 
rites traditional at this “Everlasting Home.” 
Whatever his own personal totem may be, he has 
in a sense beuotne a citizen of this pmara kutata. 

After a probation period, which usually lasts 
for a few more years, the day eome.s when his 
elders determine to make him the ^owner and 
guardian of the tjurunga relating to his own 
person. 77ic ijouit;] man is taken to tfm storehouse 
containing the stono or wooden object which 
represents the original deathless body that he 
po.s.se.s.sed in his previous existence. His father 
or his father’s brother has the special duty of 
instructing him on the significance of the dillerent 
physical objects at tho ceremonial site. The 
tjurunga is then taken out of the cave ami shown 
to tho young man for tlie first time. A young 
Western Aramhi man who belonged to the tjilpa 
(native cat) totom, was thus ad(ire.s.sed on this 
occasion: 

“Young man, see this object. This is your 
own body. This is the tjilpa ancestor who you 
were when you used to wander about in your 
previous (ixistenec. Then you sunk to re.st in 
the saen.'d cave ncarliy. This is your own tjurunga. 
Keep close watcli over it.’’ 

The young man is now taught the smired 
chant associated with the ancestor from whom he 
Iiimnelf has sprung. The legend connected with 
the ancestor is relatcfl to him in detail. The 
tjurunga is then rephicied in the cave, ami tho 
party returns home. In the evening, however, the 
fully-initiateil men go some distance away from 
the main camp, and it few secret traditional core- 
monies are shown to tho young man. Tlieso 
illustrate .some of the .striking events in the life 
of the aneestor whose story he has heard in tho 
morning. In adilition, the chant whicli relates 
the doings of the ancestor is sung iluring the 
decorations for these ceremonies. The young 
man is tohl to treasure botli the chant and the 
ceremonies ever after: they have now pas.sed into 
his personal po.s.session. 

After being entrusted with the tending of his 
personal stone or wooden tjurunga, tho young 
man has to make a duty-offering of meat 
(tjauerilja) to the old men. For all succeeding 
tuition, in regard to both the ceremonies and the 
chants, he has to offer similar “tjauerilja” of meat 
to his teacher.s. The individual ceremonies and 
chant-verses connected with his personal totem 
are all carefully gradeil in ascending degrees of 
secrecy and sacredness, at the time of receiving 
Ids tjururiga-body a young man may bo twenty- 
five years of age. Ho will often be thirty-live or 
forty years of age before the most secret chants 
and ceremonies that arc linked with it have passed 
into his possession. 

Attention must here bo drawu to the fact 
that a young man, whose conception-site has 
entitled him to the chieftainship of a great 
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(•(.‘n'liionial centre i^i hi." jfroup, wilJ have a far 
more rapid rise in tl»! asaemhly of group leaders 
t.l)an a man who.se ‘'origin” ha.s been more lowly. 
'I'hus my Northern Aranda friend (lura was 
reganle<i as the raincarnation of the ance.stnil 
bandicoot chief Tjenterama. The legemlary 
Tjentet'ania had bo«;n the <>.hief of Ilbalintja, the 
most famous bandicoot centre within the borders 
of the Northern Araiida group. Ifence Gura 
liirnself soon attained to a |)osition of eininenrv 
.‘iniong.st the members of the bandicoot clan ; 
and hi.s elders extended every con.sideration to 
him, since be early showed promise of developing 
into an ideal native ebief. lie was always a 
dutiful ainl respectful pupil: and hi" diligen<'e 
iva})ed it.s own just re.ward : 

"The old men look me apart fiwn the other 
\oiing men of my own age at an early daU*. 
Idiey showeil mo many gnrra cerenionies which 
they withheld from the other members of the 
bandicoot dan becanse they were still loo young. 
I reinenibcr their teachings well. I often had 
my veins onene<l to .sunply Itlood for the 
ceremonies. 1 diilifiilly paicl larpje meat-orteriugs 
for the instniction that i had received. Sonic 
of the ceremonies were ton secret to be shown 
even to ordinary men of the liandicoot clan onlv 
the oldest men ot the ••Ian and the Iwrn c hief 
were allowed to witness them. None of the giirra 
men of the present generation have seen i,heni. 
My elders kept on repeating these ceremonies time 
and again in my presence : they were afraid that. 
1 might forget them. No other man of my own 
age was* allowed to scs; them. Mad 1 forgotten 
iheni. no one else woiilil now I'cmember them, 
(bir old men have been dead for many years past, 
,ind onr eercmonie.s liave not been performed at 
Ilbalintja for a long time. They told me that 
after their death I "honid pass these ceremonies 
on only to proved men of their own age, when 
I felt that I was getting old and weak, iuid that 
my memory was beginning to fail me. I was to 
jiledge these men to the same degree of secrecy.” 

At the end of this section a brief note may 
i)o acceptable concerning the nature of the rights 
which an individual exerci.ses over his personal 
tjuruna once they have pa.ssed into his po.sse.s- 
sion. His personal tjuruna, i. r.., the sacred 
objects, the chant, the legend, and ‘.he cerenionies 
a.s 80 ciiited with his own totem, arc regarded a.s 
his permmal p^nrpfrlti. After he has been 
imitated into them, no one may, until the time 
of his death, tell the legend to other men, act 
the ceremonies in the presence of others, t^ch 
the chant to strangers, or show the .stone or 
wooden tjurunga to visitors, except in the 
presence and with the consent of the man whose 
personal property they have become. To break 
any of these prohibitions is called “stealing the 
sacred tjuruna”; and a man who has been 
found guilty of stealing the tjuruna of another 
man is liable to be murdered when the vif;tim 
learns of the theft. At the .same time, under 
the old order men were afraid of the tjuruna which 
were their property ; they “handled” them only 
when their experienceil elders were by their side. 

34—:-i 


All tjumua were “aninkulta”, <langerous death¬ 
dealing agents if treated with contempt or care- 
Ice.sne.s.s. The old men’s advice—“Leave the 
tjurunga in their caves; do not show the 
ceremonies to strangers, nor sing the chants in 
the presence of the uninitiated”—was probably 
never disregarded until the days when the white 
man arrived. 

H. PKOJ*j:j{TY-i{i(;iris ok riri.; Totkmic Ci..\> 

We must now procee<l to a consideration 
of the function." and powers of the totemic clan 
from which ihe individual owmors have sprung. 
Private ownershij) of the sacred tjuruna is a 
necessary iii.stilntion, since oven the members of 
the .same family commonly belong to different 
personal totem". This is the logical Outcome of 
the ofKcial dottti’ino of the. “I'Onception-site”, 
atjcording to which the totem of the individual 
is determinoil lu-bitrarily by .some whim of the 
legendary ancestor which cannot be controller! by 
the leaders of thi* local patrilineal clans. The 
inevitable disruptive effect exercised upon a 
native community by the doctrine of the conwp- 
t,ion-site i.s ilelilterately eounterbalaticed by the 
strong emphasis lairl upon the unifying ties of 
membership-obligations to the local patrilineal 
totoinic clan. 

By way of example an account will l)e given 
of the constitution of the Krantji kmufnroo-clati 
in the Northern .Vranda area. Its greatest *[»iKirn 
Inttnln'’ ("(!verla.sting home”) is the little soak of 
Krantji, in who.se depth,s the kangaroo <‘hi<‘f 
Krant]irinja first canx* ijito l)eing : 

•‘From the soak of Krantji sprang into life 
Krantjirinja himself, who was a true kaiigaixxi. 
rie omcrgerl from it in the beginning with limbs 
like those of a kangaroo. During the day he was 
shaped like an animal : he used to out grass and 
green herbage in the neighbourhixxl of tne soak. 
At night he assumed human shape; he decorated 
his borly with down, with inarevellous figures 
wrought in down .At the bottom of the soak a 
shield was lying face downward : in the depths 
of the soak was the home of the ancestor : his 
wind-break was below the ground. Beneath the 
shield lay all his tjiirnuga; from beneath this 
shield did all kangaroo ancestors arise in batches. 
They emerged in the form of ksuigaroos, and then 
assumed human bodies. 

Great hordes of these "kangaroos” peopled 
the district surrounding the soak for a radius of 
several mile.". Like thoir present human 
descendants they all belonged to the Puriila- 
Kamara classes. They spent all their lives near 
the soak, and finally reclined for their last sleep 
either at the soak itself or at other spots situated 
within easy distance of the place whence they 
had originated. 

Krantji is today the great Pmnra Kutatn of 
all raember.s of the Purula-Kamara classes 
residing in the ancient territory of these kangaroo- 
ancestons. A few minor totems occur in this 
region. An Ulbmeltja (bird species) ancestor 
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lived at NtJirtja, north of Krantji; he was arniwl 
with a huge tnatantja-pole witli which lie boldly 
slashed de^ valleys into the mountain mass of 
ITlamba. Fish ancestors went past the eastern 
side of the Krantji range of hills. Tnauoria 
(native fruit species) women roamed about on 
the banks of the Kkrar ‘Plbaia (Charley Creek). 
The llood-swainps in which this creek terminates 
were the haunt of an ugia (native plum) anct'stor. 
At I^akura Teinta, Ljankua, Tjilpapura, and one 
or two other places, indivi<lual kangaroo-men 
came into existence, (hi the .southern .side of 
the Ulamba mountain there lived an ancestor 
who went on distant raid.s, ilestroying and 
devouring human victims. Accordingly the 
Puruia-Kamara men who peopleil this district 
within living memory belonge<l to a large variety 
of dirterent personal totems. In addition, their 
clan included a few persons who had been 
“conceived” while their mothers were paying 
visits to the liomes of other groups: Ljona 
belonged to the ragia-totem of Parr’ Erultja in 
the MacT)onnell Ranges; his father was rein¬ 
carnated from an altjatoa (grass-seed species) 
man who used to reside north-east of Ulaterka 
(Mt. Zeil). But the bond of a common pmara 
kutata linked all these individual niemliers 
together in a lirm totemic clan whose centre 
was thi greatest ancestral home of their own 
forefathers. Their “ever-lasting home” was the 
soak of Krantji. It was here tliat they were 
initiated, and that they witnessed their first 
sacretl performances. The first myth and the 
first chant-verses which they learned, and tin* 
first ceremonies in which they were allowed to 
take part as iliara on the inkura ground, were 
all intimately associated with the kangaroo- 
totem. Ever afterwards, irrespective of their 
personal totem and their personal tjuruna to 
which they were introduced at a later tlate, all 
the.'-e men were proud to belong to the kangaroo 
clan of Krantji. 

The important part played by (•(maidemtUin-s 
of rjass at such an ancestral homo must l)o 
strongly emphasized. The original class of tlie 
legemlary ancestors determines that of the 
present inhabitants of their home. Their tjuruna 
arc all in the .safe keeping of men of their own 
clas.s. Before the old native order of society 
had been disrupted, the sacred objects rarely 
left the cave where they had been stored, some 
of them for centuries. 

'Phis process ensured the preservation of the 
tra<litional totems at the great (jeromonial centivs 
in aU tribal groups. Dc.spite ail a(«idents which 
introduced strangers into the local totemic clans 
from time to time, the pmara kutata remained 
in the prote<-tion of men wliosc clas-s wa.s identical 
with that of the ancestors who first peopled it. 
Again, provided tliat the individual members of 
totemic clans did not stray too frequently across 
the boundaries of adjoining groups?, the original 
totems in their clan4erritories would be fairly 


well preserved. This desire to preserve the 
legendary character of tfieir pmara kutata in 
regard to both the class and the totem of its 
later human inhabitants explains the earnestness 
of the old men of the clan in exhorting the 
younger generation not to leave the amdent soil 
that had cradled them. 

“Do not leave the home of your fathers, the 
home of your forefathers, the home « your ancestors 
ever from the beginning. Do not |puch the sacred 
tjurunga. Leave them in the laves where they 
have rested through all the ages. Tend them, 
revere them, honour them. Do not rove continual¬ 
ly through the territories of other clans: honour 
the homos of your own ancestors. Keep their 
ceremonial sitc-s free from grass and bushes, (luanl 
all saji-red objects lost they should ho stolen, lost 
they should dccaj ”. 

The territories occupied by the various Aranda 
group.s are m'cordingly divided up into a large 
number of .smaller area.s oecupiinl by local 
lotnnir lions. The centre of oacli di-strict is the 
loi’al pmara kutata, and its totem supplic.s a 
.suitable name for the clan in (juestion. Membiirs 
of the clan belong almost entirely to two clas.se.s 
standing in lather-.son relation to one another. 
The Northern Aranda term for a group of men 
consisting of fathers and their sons is “njimina”; 
and in my paper J have attempted to introdiu-e 
the term “njinana .section" to denote a group 
of men forming a local totemic clan. 

The local totemic clan, the patrilineal njimina 
section which is associated with 'the greab'.st 
pmara kutata of a given district, is the powerful 
agent through whose etfoi'ts the myths, chants, 
cenmionie.s, and general traditions of each sub¬ 
division of an Aranda group are pre.served 
carefully and accurately, in their entirety and 
interdependence, as they have been handed down 
through untold genoration.s. It is Ihr rloa which 
preserres the soared (jurit/in doriny Ihs lony 
intrrvals. sometime extending probably for moiv 
than a century. irJiifh plaose heforr o nma is 
horn who mhmls them a.s nis per.sonal property 
by rea.son of his conception-site. 

Some traditions proliably never passed into 
the pos.ses.sion ot private owners. It is almost 
certain that the Southern Aranda Ditjiratjiia mytli 
alway.s remained clan-property. The ditjiratjira 
woman brought forth only mis-shapen children, 
afHicteil with frog-legs and tail-stumps. 
Unfortunate babies, who showed these or similar 
physical deformities upon birth, would not have 
been acknowledged by their horrified mothers : 
they would have been left to die of starvation, 
the mother refusing to touch such “devil’s 
spawn.” A number of places in Southern 
Aranda territory are still labelled as “arudkulta 
kdanintja” ; their totem i.s “arunkulta,” something 
connectefl with evil, death-<Iealing ina^ic, 
Unfortunately legends and chant-s dealing witli 
such matters were kept a close .secret from thf 
younger men of the clan by their old iaader-. 
With the passing of the old men all knowledge 
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of them has beconft extinct in a great part of 
Southern Aranda territory. The old men of 
today spent the greater part of their lives on 
cattle stations and were hence deemed unworthy 
to become the bearers of these traditions. 
Amongst the remaining .Vramla groups, however, 
which came under the influence of white settlers 
at a much later date, many of the.se arunkulta 
Icgend.s and malignant charms can still lie 
recovered. Here again only a small number of 
very old men know them, and these refuse to 
pass them on to the yonngcr men of their own 
clan. 

The Iciuterahif) nf the loteum- ihut iff in the 
hainls of the old men who have full knowledge 
()l all th») sacred traditions of Iheir njinana 
section. They are the guarlian.- of all tjurnna 
which for the time Ireing lack a private owner ; 
and even the latter has to wait many years l)ofore 
die eldcr-s of his clan ileign to part Avith the 
iiie'it highly-pri/(“<l and most secret ceremonies 
and chants which are part of his inheritance. 

'rile immerous local tofemic dans of the 
various Aram la sub-groups are joiiicil together 
!iv lin,l,.'f of roininoii Irndifon^' whieh hav<* licen 
liirged by the legendary trails of wandering 
am-estovs. One instance must suffice. I'he 
!i i:(>ndary North-Wes(*;rn .\ramla ancc.slor, who 
livcil at Ulamha, undertook several raids into 
die lands oceiipiod by Oentral and Soiith- 
^Ve^tenI Aranda totemic clans. Alter his 
Iasi fetal •combat he n-tnrncd to Ulamha 
aioirally w’Oimdcd, and .sank to his last sloop 
at (ho sacred cave. 'Pile Ulunilia clan contents 
itsoll with the opening and closing cliaiiters 
oi his life-story, since thi’sc alone are placed 
within the borders of their territory. The 
remainder of the myth is known to the memiiers 
'if the Ulamha clan only in outline; a iletailed 
account of the missing sections would have to bo 
olnainod from Central and Sonth-VVestorn olans- 
incii, Avhose lands wore the original scene of the 
e.Kploit.s of the blood-thirsty raider. The ('entnd 
and South-Western men, however, prefer to relate 
die story in the presence of an Ulamba man, 
'O that no charge of (mcroaching over the 
Ulamha bonlers, no accusation of “stealing sacred 
tjuruna,” (>an be preferred against them. Such 
a charge would be almost as serious as an 
aiicu.sation of having stolen the sacred stone and 
wooden objects from the Ulamha (Wve. It would 
1)0 regarded as a serious form of sacrilege. 

Sometimes hordes of wandering ancestors 
travelled through the group-territories of several 
^ii<*ix*88ivc tribes, pa.s«ing through the homes of 
a large number of local elans. In sneh eases one 
totenvu' dan after another takes up the slorif and 
lli.e elianls and the rereinonies; and the Inngnaije 
'd iiigtii and ehant changes irheneivr the harder 
"f a new tribai ipvnp is reached. Each totemic 
clan is con^rned only with that part of the 
tradition which is placed in its own immediate 
territory; the preceding and suc<*es.sive portions 


of the myth are known to it only more or less 
imperfectly. In order to record such a myth 
accurately, an investigator must travel from taribe 
to tri^ from one group to the next, from one 
totemic elan to its neighbours, until the actual 
sites are reached whera the foundation members 
of the travelling host originated, and where its 
h(st survivors passe*! to their final rest. 

A word must he said about the, powers 
oj the old men in their own totemic eJan. 
The place of leader in every local totemic group 
is filled l)y the oldest man of the clan 
whose intellectual powers have remained un¬ 
impaired. At a fo.stival gathering the voice 
of the oldest man present always commands 
attention : he has known more ceremonial chiefs 
belonging to earlier generations than any other 
surviving man in his own group. The leader 
is assisted in atteinling to the ceremonial and 
social afiairs of hi.s clan by an assembly of 
elders consisting of all old men of importance 
Avho belong to his own totemic group. 

Nor was- the power of these old men a 
negligible factor in the daily life of their own 
community, thongli hasty observers have often 
assc-rtetl that there were no chiefs amongst the 
tribes of Central Australia. No (nan ever forgot 
tlje lesson of ol)e<liencc which he had learnt 
througli hittor experience of their power #on the 
initiation ground and at the inkura festival. 
Their undisputed wisdom in the religious and 
ceremonial sphere evoked the admiring veneration 
of all members of their own clan who belonged 
to a younger generation. Their superior knowledge 
of niagie spells made them objc«,;ts of fear 
amongst the newly-initiated; it increased the 
respect wliioh they commandetl amongst more 
enlightened ainl experienced men in all neigh¬ 
bouring clans. Sometimes their renown extended 
beyond the borders of their own group. They 
(Mijoyod many exiraordiriary privileges in their 
own group. They enjoyed many extraordinary 
privileges in (heir own community; but the 
(lisoussioji of these privileges falls outside the 
■*cope of this paper. 

\Ve are now in a position l.o understand the 
painstaking aecnracg Avith Avhieh the sacred 
traditions of every section, every group and 
<‘very “tribe” in ('entral .Australia have been 
handed doAvn over a long series of past genera¬ 
tions. The native myth is not indeed memorized 
Avonl for word by its owners ; but every detail 
(uentioned in it is based on the ceremonies and 
chants which are rehwrsed assiduously year 
after year under the guidance of the oldest 

men of the owning clan, upon the possession 
of sacrefi stone and Avooden objects which 

must not be removed from the local sacred 

caves, and upon the existence of various. 
physical objects of religious significance in the 
landscape commemorated by the myth. The 
myth IS the sum-total of the many and varied 
explanations given by the old leaders of a 
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gi'oup to tho youiigtir men «'Oiu‘(‘rninjj the 
traditioiiul cliimt, the sa(Tt‘<l cmmionies, ami (he 
physical features of the lamlscape associated 
with the life-story of any Riven totemic ancestor 
who is revered l)y the Rronp. Every incident 
in the myth is firmly tixe<l : rocks and hills 
and mountains do not change, and even trees 
outlive many generations. The members ot 
the totemic clan gtiarding the pmara kntata are 
pledged to tend lioth the ceremonial .site and 
th(‘ .sacred *’ave. Mendan-s of a clan d(* not 
leave the borders of their own ancestral home 
e.vcept on temporary visits to the haunt.s of their 
neighbours. It is the dutv of the ruling elders 
of the clan to inculcate the chants, ceremonies, 
anil myths firmly and accurately into the 
jnoinories of younger men in their jiristine 
purity. Th<‘ voice of the old men invested with 
the authority of knowledge settles any di.si)Ute 
amongst the younger memhers of the dan in 
regard to religiou.s matters. Every tijinana 
.seetion tends its own traditions, Whenes'er 
tlie.se interlink with those of neiglihouring elans, 
both sei’tioris become resjionsilile for their 


safe-keeping, Garbletl versions eould ariae only 
througb ignorance on the prfrt of n«wly-initiate<l 
men about their own traditions or through 
bear.say tales recounted by .strangers about the 
leg’endary aneo.stors of their neighbour.s. “To 
steal tjuruna,” however, was a very dangerous 
pro<'<>e<ling ; the “thief'’ was deemed guilty of 
sacrilege, and searilege was liable to be avenged 
by the penalty of death. Eiider thif .sy.stem 
(here is hardly a posrtibility of loei^ saensi 
traditions undergoing a change evim in rospei t 
of minor details during centuries of oral 
tradition. The dosely-im'shed network of totemic 
sites which dot every portion of the landscape, 
the eleborate ceremonies as.sociated with all these 
<'enlre.s, and the intricate verses of the saered 
chants, which contain many obsolete word- and 
have been composed in a varii'ty ol clever metri's, 
all tell the same tale : tin* snered traditions of tin- 
present-day inhabitants of ('entral ,\ustralia are 
not the .spontaneous cHiisions or the hastily 
invented productions ol primitive .savages, bvit 
the amazing heritage of an age-old native 
civilization of no mean order. 


A GLIMPSE OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

lis ]). r.R.\n.\M POI.E 


I liave jii.st returned from a cruise to the 
Baltic and Rus.sia visiting most of the 
Northern Capitals. Most of the place.-, 
like Stockholm. C'opoidiagen, Ijcningrad, 
I had visited before the War and had not .seen 
since. 

J was not struck bv an\ outstanding 
change in places like Stockholm and (Copen¬ 
hagen, but IjCningrad I found intensely 
interesting and wonderfidly changed from the 
St !*etorsburg that I knew in pre-war days. 
Theti there seemed to be only two classes, the 
very wealthy with their wondcrfid houses uml 
palaces, and the very poor in tlndr hovels. 
The workers were badly clad and badly fed. 
They had the dcpre.ssed and hopcle.ss look that 
one would expect in serfs, which they praeti- 
cidly wore. Beggars were mirnerons and now 
I did not notice a .single one. 

One of the most conspicuous things in 
Ru-sia today is the wonderful cleanlines.s of 
the streets. Everv sixth dav is a rest dav, 
which means that it is to all intents and pur¬ 


pose.- a general holiday for tlie great mas- ot 
the people. Imagine such a general imliday in 
London or in any otlier capital when* tlic 
jieople can go to enjov themselves in parks 
and pleasure grounds. Every open space in 
and around London where jieoplc congregate 
on a genend holiday is. at the end of the dav 
and in the morning of the following day, an 
unsightly ma.ss of litter, Torti paper, banana 
skins, cigarette cartons, half-burnt cigarette-, 
tins, boxes and bottles, disfigure the landscape. 
In Russia, as you pass along the street, you 
sec receptacles for litter at the .side of the 
wall at ititerv'als of thirty or fifty yard.s. 
Everyone deposits cigarette ends, cigarette 
boxes, waste paper etc. in tlicse re(!eptacles and 
anyone seen throwing about waste paper or 
litter is fined one ruble. But so great is the 
sense of each for all and all for each that wc 
saw no litter whatever and were arna/od at the 
cleanline.ss of the streets and the thoroughness 
with which the people respemded to the official 
in.structions about the disposal of litter. fl 
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tl)j.s were in tffls or in uuy other grcjtt 
. apital It would meaii*the saving of hundreds 
'll'thousaiuls of pounds annually in the bills 
lor cleaning, 

L visited the palaces in and around 
jv'iiingrad which f had seen years agti and 
-tilers, like T/arskoya Selo (the Czar^s village) 
known as Detskoya Selo (the children’s 
••iiliigc). Here is the palace in wbi(?li Czar 
Nicholas liv«l and which in the old days was 
ot open to the public. It is all left and 
-liiintained in exactly the state it was in while 
rl e (V.ar was in possession—even his private 
I'totns, with his porsunul possessions tind 
' itiiily pluttogniphs standing as they were when 
1 “ Wits aiT(!stcd Hinl tiken from the palace. 

Some of tin* superiluous Furniture has been 
.fiiioved and is being sold in the ’I'orgsin Ksta- 
•)'ishtn«‘nts which in some cases looked likt* 
;j;roat nuiscuins of art, so full are they of 
mpestries, jtjwellcrv, paintings, .uid other 
'Vorks of art removed from the palaces of the 
<.'/ar and the old nobility. I was fortunate in 
being able to bu\ a set of wooden furniture 
beautifully c;irved which belonged to tlie 
l'U‘mer heir to the Knssian throne, the 
r/arevilch Alexis, and which was n*inovcd as 
-ittierlluoiis from the palace in which the (V.ar 
iiv<*d at Tzarskoya Selo. This set was madi* 
bv the fainons court furniture maniifa<*lnrer. 
Meltzer, by .special order of the Czar, 

I Avas also able toacipiire for comparatively 
'.jiall siim.s an ivory penholder mounted witli 
(lie imperial crown which was n.sed by the 
iinperitil children in the palace and the playing 
( >rds in a wooden box used by the Grand 
l>uehess Olgi. om* of the daughters of the 
('/ar. 

fii (he VViiiti'r Palace ami Hermitage in 
i.eningmd there is what must lx* one of the 
;ine.st collections of pictures in the world, 
lueluding many by Keuben.s, Rembrandt. 
Titian, Van Dyek. These are all open to the 
public and in every palace and museum we 
■ Esited we found crowd.s of Ru-ssians pa.ssing 
iiirough and enjoying tlie niarvellous collec¬ 
tion of works of art. The Summer Palace 
•f tlu* Czars at Peterhof, just a few 
•iilos out of Leningrad, with the wonderful 
lonntains .surrouuding it, is much as I 
remember it in pre-Wardays. It is all wonder- 
inlly kept in its former state and not a. speck 


of dust is to be seen anywhere. We were 
taken to the Treasury where we saw marvel¬ 
lous Specimens of gold and jewelled work, 
much of it dating back to the time of Peter 
the Great iind some of it to a much earlier 
period. 

I remember th<‘ beauty and richness of 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral in its pro-War days. It 
contained marvellous mosaics and paintings 
and many of the ikoii-s were studded with 
jewels. These last ha\’e uoav been removed, 
presumably to b(! sold. Tli<* Cathedral is no 
longer used as a .sacred building and has been 
turned into a rnnscuiu. The Avonderfnl mosaic 
pictures are still there and on view. But it 
is with rather a jar that one sees specimens 
of all the “Anti-God” posters, Avhich may 
perhaps be kept then* for historical interest 
as 1 certainly, .saw none of them elsewhere. 
There arc still however not merely Christian 
churches which Russians can and do attend, 
but there arc also .Jewish synagogues, a 
Muhauimadaii mos«juc, and a Buddhist temple 
that I saw ajul doubtless there are manv others. 

Every place (»f ground that can bS turned 
into a llower garden and rest place for the 
people i« made use of. Building is being 
actively earried on to ]>rovidc houses and flats 
for the workers. Many of these flats have 
•wery up-to-date <*oinfort. They are well 
built, well Hnished, and all ha\'e laige gardens 
and play groiuids for children. ’The care of 
the children is particularly noticeable. Both 
men and Avomen work and sex discriminutions 
have as far as possibh? been done aAvay Avitli. 
On her AV.ay to Ax^ork a mother can leave her 
<*hildren at a ereclio Avhere there arc baths, 
beds, toys ami games, with doctors and mu*3es 
roiistantly in attendance. The children are 
well cared for and Avell fed and the mothers 
on finishing their AV'ork can call and take their 
cliUdrcn home. Kven the raiUvay stations are 
provided with cr<*rhe.s whore tired mothers can 
deposit their children and haA'^e them well 
looked afbT Avhile they arc waiting for their 
trains. We saxv a number of children in the 
grounds of one of the palaces with the nurses 
in attendance. IvA'cry child is medically 
examined before being admitted to make sure 
that it has no disease which may be eon\'oyed ■ 
to the other children. They look happy and 
well oar(‘d for. 
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Many of the old mansions of the wealthy 
have been turned into rest houses for the 
workers. Some of these we visited. The 
marble staircases, the tapestries, the statuary, 
and the furniture are still there and in one we 
saw about thirty or forty men arid women 
having what seemed to be a most substantial 
meal. These were workers who were on their 
vacation, some for a fortnight and some for a 
month. 

Wages vary. Some may draw 200 rubles 
a month but others may draw as much as 3000 
rubies a month. The rents paid for flats or 
other accommodation vaiy not with the accom¬ 
modation supplied but with the amount of the 
salary drawn by the occupant 8o that you 
may have two people living next door to one 
another in identical flats, one paying 30 rubles 
and another 300 rubles for exactly the same 
accommodation. 

We went over some of the big stores 
which resemble the big department stores of 
rx)ndoh and New York. There we found the 
place thrpnged with purchasers. There is no 
dead level either in dress or in possessions. 
Many of the women go about with a handker¬ 
chief tied over their heads, but many other 
women go about smartly dressed and in these 
large stores we .saw exposed for sale and being 
purchased radios, gramophones, furniture of 
all kinds, household necessities—and even .silk 
stockings and lip-stick, both of which seemed 
to be having quite a good sale. 

Although there is no private ownership in 
land in Russia, there is in personal possessions. 
There are many “houses of culture” with fine 
libraries well patronized. We attended one 
light opera. The building seemed to be a 
large temporary wooden structure set in a 
garden where there were bands and side 
.shows. The acting was excellent and the 
ballet showed that Russia has little to learn 
from other countries in that respect. 

Expectant mothers are well looked after 
and get the best of advice free. They may go 
into a home one month before and stay there 


until one month after the birth of the child. 
Although they are advised *'to do thw, ■ it is not 
at ail compulsory, f went to one of the 
Registry Offices and saw there a young mother, 
who had not gone to one of these homes, 
register her two weeks’ old baby. She 
immediately got an order for 75 rublesiso that 
she might be in a position to purchase the 
clothing and necessities that the child required. 
Every working mother is paid her full wages 
during these two months before and after the 
birth of the child and for a longer period 
.should her convalesence retpiire it. Medical 
attendance of course is free. 

I thought the people better fed, better 
clothed, and certainly happier than when 1 was 
in Russia before the War. There is no doubt 
that the experiment they are embarked upon 
is a tremendous one, but they seem to be 
progressing towards their ideals. Russia i.s a 
Communist Government although there are 
comparatively few Communists in Russia—f 
believe only about three per (ient. Certainly 
while I was there, although I met many 
?nembers of Trade Unions, 1 did not meet a 
single person to my knowledge w.ho was a 
member of the (Jommunist Party. 

If the Russian experiment succeeds, it is 
bound to have a tremendous world eflect 
'rhey have factories eqjiipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery and are already exporting, 
(jiiite a large amount of their manufactures. 

We were received everywhere with 
courtesy and kindness and I found I everyone 
to whom I spoke ready to give me every 
information—even in reply to what. I am afraid 
we in this country would consider rather 
impertinent questions. 

These of course arc only impressions of a 
few days in Russia. But my impressions were 
such that 1 felt I should like to have a few 
months to live ini the country and to study 
quietly many of its intensely interesting 
problems and the manner in which they are 
being tackled. 

9th Aui?«8t, IJKtx ,,i. 



RAJMOHA?rS WIFE 

By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJI 


CHAPTER XVI 
What Befell Our Hero 

T hree day® had elapsed since the occurrences 
of the last chapter. The night was dark, 
and the brilliant and trembling light in 
Madhav’s room, which could be seen from afar, 
showed in rich contrast with the impenetrable 
^loom beyond. Madhav Ghose was alone. He 
sat reclining on a mahogany couch covered with 
satin. A single, but welbfed light illumined the 
chamber. Some two or three English books were 
scattered over the couch, and one of these 
Madhav held in his hand but he hardly read it. 
He sat with his abstracted gaze fixed on the dark 
but star-besprinkled heavens which were visible 
through the open windows. His pensive thoughts 
rambled over a variety of subjects. He feared 
the uncertain result of his lawsuit, and he was 
aware that there was everything to fear from the 
unprincipled agency employed by cunning and 
clever antagonists, whom he had neither the will 
nor the power to fight with their own weapons. 
And should they succeed what was to be the 
future? Then again he thought of the strange and 
unknown fate of Matangini. He had been informed 
of her retreat to Mathur Ghose’s house, her 
return thence, and of her sudden disappearance. 
He was ignorant of the events which had 
driven her to seek shelter under a stranger’s roof, 
except of what rumour gave, but Madhav knew 
Matangini too well to suspect that a light cause 
could have driven this brave-hearted girl to a step 
which published her own unhappiness and her 
failure to evince the patience of a woman and a 
wife. He well understood and appreciated the 
reasons which had deterred her from seeking 
shelter in her sister’s house when shelter had 
Ijecome necessary to her. But he was unable to 
account for her leaving home, and still leas for 
her sudden and strange disappearance. That 
Matangini had come to know of the conspiracy 
formed against his property by dacoits and that 
she had given the timely warning which frustrated 
their purpose, drove Madhav into a thousand 
torturing conjectures as to her fate, but each 
surmise he rejected as wild and unreasonable. 
Certain he was, so well did he know her character, 
•that whatever might have been her misfortune, 


she bad not been guilty of a dishonourable deser¬ 
tion of her household. Assured, therefore, in. bis 
mind that she had come by some misfortune, his 
heart underwent excruciating torments. The deep 
and tender feeling which he had stifled in his 
breast at such cost, seemed to bum widi re¬ 
doubled fervour. His thoughts long dwelt on the 
remembrance of that parting scene; he recalled 
every word that she had uttered, and. tears rushed 
to his eyes. Long did he muse and weep in 
silence. At length he rose from his seat and, 
as if to forget his reflections in the touch of the 
balmy air that blew outside, he went out to the 
veranda. His reflections pursued him there. 
Leaning against the balustrade, his head supported 
on the palm of his hand, his eye fixed on the 
starry heavens and the range of tall Devdaru trees 
that stood in bold relief against the blue vault, 
he again lost himself in a melancholy reverie. 
As he gazed and gazed, a curious object caught 
his attention. A protuberance on the trunk of 
a Devdaru [which] stood out in relief against 
the sky, and on which [he for] some time fixed 
his listless gaze, seemed suddenly to vanish. It 
is a singular trait in the human mind that when 
most intensely employed in brooding over its own 
gloomy feelings, the most indifferent circiunstance 
will sometimes arrest its attention. The dis¬ 
appearance of the protruding object on the 
circumference of the tree, struck Madhav as 
singular. He was sure that the remnant of the 
stem of a lopped off branch, or a knotted 
protuberance on the wood, was no longer where 
he had seen it against the sky. Not attaching 
however any importance to the circumstance at 
the moment, and too busy with his own thoughts, 
he again resumed the subject which lay nearest 
his heart. A few moments after, however^ his 
eyes again wandered to the same tree, and now 
he thought he could see the object once more 
where it was. His curiosity being now slightly 
awakened, he looked at it for some time with 
more care than before. Suddenly again the object 
disappeared. It distinctly exhibited motion in its 
disappearance. “What can it be?” he thought. 
Perhaps, he surmised, it was an owl or other 
night-bird sleeping on its perch among twi^^ 
invisible to him in darkness and distance. Again,* 
however, the object reappeared. Madhav could 
not distinguish in ito form the outlines of that 
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of either bat or bird, and it rather seemed to 
ossess more of the shape and size of a human 
ead than of anything else. The outlines could 
be clearly discerned against the sky, and he even 
fancied he saw part of the neck protruding from 
behind the tree. It appeared however on a height 
in the tree to which it was not usual for men to 
ascend. As the object appeared and disappeared 
again and again, his curiosity or apprehension or 
both, were excited. He thought of going to 
examine. Usually led on by first impulses, the 
thought no sooner struck him, than he decided 
on going himself to see who lurked behind the 
tree, if any did lurk. He armed himself with 
a small silver-handled sword that hung in his 
parlour, and descended the stairs. He again 
closely looked at the tree from his front gate, as 
the row of the Devdarus lay very near it, but 
could see nothing there where he had before 
perceived the strange object. He looked around 
but without meeting with what he sought. It 
was therefore necessary to go to the foot of the 
tree. Scarcely had he reached it when a wild 
shriek like that of a screech-owl startled him, and 
at the same moment his sword was wrested from 
him byta vigorous blow. Before he could turn 
to see who and where was this sudden assailant, 
the large and rough palm of a vigorous hand was 
laid upon his mouth. At the same instant a heavy 
body fell upon the earth from the tree, and 
Madhav Chose saw before him a tall and sombre 
figure, vigorous and well-armed. 

“ Bind him, this is unexpected,” said the man 
in a whisper to the one who had disarmed 
Madhav, “ gag him first.” 

The other man took out a napkin and some 
rope from his waist, and. gagging Madhav well 
with the napkin, proceeded to bind his limbs, 
while he who had descended from the tree, held 
him down. Madhav who saw the uselessness of 
struggling, and was powerless to call for help, 
quieUy submitted. 

“ Now, take him up in your arms; you can 
/singly carry him away,” said the latter comer in 
die same low tone. 

The other took up Madhav in his large arms 
and bore off the unfortunate young man without 
‘inuidi difficulty. The other followed, and the two 
left the spot without having given the smallest 
alarm to the household. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Tlie Vigilance ol Love 

[•Ai' hour when his strai^e turn ol 
inline overtook the hero of our tale, for 


such we believe the relder thinks Madhav, 
Mathur Chose was resting, or, to be more 
accurate, mideavouring to rest in Tara’s chamber. 
Tara was seated on the couch close by his 
reclining form, with a little delicate straw punk]|ia 
in her hand, with which she patiently and 
affectionately endeavoured to lull to sleep the 
disturbed spirit of her husbaQd. Her efforts 
however did not seem successful, for though 
Madiur was silent and his ej-es closed, an 
occasional sigh which now and then escaped |»im, 
betrayed an anxiety of mind proceeding from 
some cause unknown to Tara. She at length 
broke silence and spoke. 

“ You do not sleep,” said she. 

“No I cannot; this you see is not my liour 
to sleep.” 

“ Then why come to sleep at all? I fear to 
speak, but will you forgive me if I am bold?” 

“What have you to say?” 

“ You are unhappy; may one who sincere!}' 
love.s you learn the cause?” 

Mathur gave a start. Then checking himself 
he answered with an assumed lightness of aii 
which was too transparent to deceive the eyes of ‘ 
affection, “Why. who told you that? What have 
I to grieve for?” 

“ Do not try to deceive me, lave,” returned 
Tara in a tone of earnest but affectionate re¬ 
monstrance. “ I know you care little for me or 
niy love, but to a woman, her husband is—I 
('aiinot say what he is not. Deceive the world, 
but you cannot deceive me.” 

“ You arc surely mad to think me wretched.” 
said Mathur, in a tone that most significantly 
contradicted his words, “What put that fancy in;- 
vou?” 

“ Yourself ” replied she. “ Listen : you ]\avo 
many things to think of; your taluqs, your law¬ 
suits, your rents, your Jtacharis, your houses, 
gardens, servants, family, and of much more ; 

I have nothing to care for, but my husband and 
my daughter. Do you wonder then that for the . 
last three days I have noted before others, that 
your step had lost its wonted pride? That yom- 
eyes wandered and had a strange look; that y®®,! 
spoke less often, and that when you smiled, your“ 
smile came not from your heart; nay, can you 
suppose that a mother’s eye would fotg^et to note 
that her child met not from its father his former 
warm embrace? Yes, often during these three 
days has Bindu held your finger, and played 
round your knee, and you have not spoken to her;^ 
and even my sister,” here an aroh smile, vdtichdj 
passed off as soon as it came, momentttrily 
terrupted the earnestness of Tara’s maimer, ” tmd 
even my sister has pouted and ^nned, yon 
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have not listened with your wonted courtesy : 
and that sigh! Nay, tan you longer deny that 
something troubles you?” 

Mathur did not reply. 

“Do you not think me worthy of sharing 
yoiir griefs?” continued Tara, seeing that her 
husband did not reply. “ 1 know you do not 
love me.” Tara hesitated. Mathur still continued 
silent. He gazed steadfastly on the angel purity 
of his affectionate wife’s countenance; his bosom 
slowly heaved, and a sigh escaped him. 

“ You are unhappy; conceal it not, deceive 
me not,” sobbed rather than uttered Tara, with 
an intensity of agony in the stifled tones of her 
voice beyond the power of language, “ Deceive 
not, conceal not, tell me all. If my life will 
purchase your happiness, you can yet be happy." 

Mathur still continued mute. 

He no longer jested, prevaricated, or denied, 
hut maintained a sombre and determined [silence, 
andj the look of cold and hypocritical levity with 
[which he] was presently attempting to evade 
the que.stions [of[ his wife, had given place to 
a serious earnest gaze which seemed to seek and 
yet repel sympathy. Tears rolled down the cheek 
of Tara as she perceived, with a woman's sensi¬ 
tiveness and a woman’s depth of feeling, this 
unusual chartge in the expression of her husband’s 
fare. 

“Cursed be the hour of my birth!” burst 
from the lips of the mortified wife. “ Not even 
this! . I would lay down my life to make you 
happy, but cursed be the hour when I was born! 

,I cannot even know what it is that makes you 
' unhappy.” 

, Mathur was touched. “ It is useless now to 
rpntical from you that I am unhappy,” he 
confessed at last, “ but do not grieve that I confide 
not my troubles to you. Human ear.s will not 
hear them.” 

As Tara heard these words, a fleeting 
expression of intense pain shot across her pallid 
but noble features, but the next moment she stood 
calm and apparently without emotion. 

“ Give me one poor request then,” said she 
, now calmly, “ will you promise?” A wild and 
hollow shriek like that of a screech-owl interrupted 
her words. Her husband started to his feet at the 
sound. 

“ Why do you start?” enquired his wife. “ It 
is a screech-owl only, though certainly the sound 
was fearful to hear.” 

The sound came borne once again in still 
I'inore fearful notes upon the wind. Before Tara 
could speak, Mathur bounded out of the room. 

Tara was surprised. She was certain the 
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shriek was from a screech-owl, or if „not, of 
nothing more fearful, and to her mind, there was 
nothing in it to apprehend except as a sound of 
ill-omen, which however people daily hear and 
tolerate. She had also some perception that thfe 
sound they had heard, rather bore a resemblance 
to that of the night-bird than presented its un¬ 
mistakable notes in their reality. Her curiosity 
was awakened, and she came out of her apartment. 
Finding that her husband had gone downstairs, 
she ascended the staircase which led to the terrace 
overhead in order to see what had so much 
startled him. Looking earnestly and long in the 
direction whence the sound had proceeded, she 
could discern nothing. Thinking therefore that 
the sound could have been nothing more than 
what it had appeared to be, and that the bird 
itself perhaps sat concealed in some leafy branch 
(>]' invisible cornice, and also that her husband 
had left her in that abrupt manner only perhaps 
lo avoid yielding to the emotion which she had 
seen rising paljiably in his bosom, she thought 
the matter unworthy of further attention, and was 
in the act of returning, when the unusual sight of 
a human figure, evidently that of a man too, and 
not of a female inmate of the house, issuing out 
of the postern gate, caught her eyes. A second 
glance convinced Tara that it was her husband, 
making swiftly towards the jungles. She was 
staggered. A cold tremor seized her limbs, and 
she felt overpow’cred and ready to faint. A 
thousand vague fears and harrowing suspicions 
swept over lier mind. She loved her unworthy 
husband too well to think him the agent in some 
dark or unhallowed purpose, but gloomy con- 
je<-tures of approaching dangers and of some 
fearful risk which her husband ran, rushed through 
her mind. She .stood rivetted to the spot. Bend¬ 
ing over the low parapet, which surrounded the 
cdge.s of the terrace, she gazed and gazed and 
followed his motions with distracted eyes. 
Suddenly she lost all view of him. She still 
gazed and turned her eyes on all sides, but could 
no longer perceive his vigorous fornpL gliding 
amid the darkness. Her fears increased tenfold. 
Lf)ng, long did she gaze in this attitude, silent 
and unmoved like a marble formed ornament of 
the huge edifice. She was on the point of giving 
up the [search in] despair when a last and 
sw’eeping glance met the [object] of her solicitude 
as he lightly leaped into the small iron-door which 
opened outside from that tenantless part of the 
house already known to the reader as the gpdowny 
mahal. 

Tara’s heart felt greatly relinved wh|l^' she 
saw her husband! within the shelter of hi| own, 
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roof. Still her apprehensions were not entirely 
quieted. This nocturnal and clandestine walk 
outside and a visit at such an hour to a part of 
the house rarely visited by any, coupled with 
his previous anxiety and loss of spirits and the 
ominous sound of ^e night-bird which still rung 
in Tara’s ears, spoke some approaching misfortune. 
Tara did not leave her watch but continued 
anxiously waiting for the reappearance of her 
husband. But again she watched in vain. More 
than half an hour elapsed, still her husband did 
not repass through the secret gale. She felt tired 
with standing and as she was more sure of her 
husband’s personal safety, she at last for the 
present descended and returned to her apartment. 

A sudden light had flashed upon her. Would 
not this furnish a clue to her husband’s secret? 
Her resolution was now formed. 

In the course of a few moments, her husband 
re-entered the room. His manner was restless 
and uneasy, but there was exultation in his eyes. 
Tara spoke not a word to him of what she had 
seen. 

CHAPTER XVIII 
Captors and Captive 

Let us shift the scene. A solitary and 
feeble lamp lighted a gloomy and low-roofed 
room, whose sombre and massive walls looked 
more grim In the dim light. The room was 
as small in area as it was low in altitude, 
and altogether wore the appearance more of a 
habitation destined for the reception of criminals 
than of an o; dinary residence of any who could 
find another shelter. A low small thick door of 
iron shut the only entrance to this gloomy apart¬ 
ment, and was furnished with bolts and bars of 
a proportionately massive character. As if still 
suspicious of the character of the security of this 
cell, the architect had taken the unusual pre¬ 
caution of plating the very walls with a coat of 
iron. The black metal frowned by the dim and 
flickering light as if it inclosed a living grave. 
There was another passage or resemblance of a 
passage from this room besides the iron-door 
already mentioned. It was another door, pre¬ 
cisely of the same character, placed in one of the 
corners and leading apparently to a side-room; 
but it was even of smaller dimensions, so much 
so that a child had to creep through it. The 
gloomy apartment was without a single article of 
^^iture. It was totally empty. One solitary 
individual, the sole occupant, vias pacing it in 
thq dim and fitful light of the feingle lamp. It 
WM Madhav Chose. ' ^ 


Our readers need not be apprised that this 
was the place where Madliav had been deposited 
by his captors. But his captors were not there. 
The hour was about deep midnight. The bolts 
were drawn outside; and Madhav Chose for the 
present at least was shut up in a living grave. 
Still his mien was not stricken dow^ or dejected 
or hopeless. Resentment more thap any other 
feeling was foremost in his mind;* and as he 
continued unceasingly to pace the silent chamber 
with a lofty step, he gathered resolution to meet 
the worst he had to expect from the desperate 
character of his captors. 

At length a sound was heard of a key turning 
in the lock which closed the door outside. Next 
followed the sound of the bolt and bar and chain 
being cautiously unfastened, the massive doors 
slowly creaked on their hinges, and his two savage 
captors silently entered the room, shutting the door 
after them with the same carefulness. 

Madhav cast a glance of unbounded resent¬ 
ment but, without taking any other notice of their 
entrance, continued pacing the chamber as before. 
The sardar and Bliikii seated themselves by the 
lamp, and taking out a little ganja from a bag 
which the latter carried in hij waist, as well as a 
small and almost headless kalika* began pounding 
the drug ou his palm by the strong pressure of 
his thumb, p”eparatory to its ignition. The sardar 
trimmed the lamp ami, while thus employed, 
obser\(;(l sarcastically, “ The Baboo seems particu¬ 
larly submissive tonight,” 

Madhav slopped short in his walk, and faced 
the miscieant; his features worked as if he would 
reply, but he suddenly turned without saying any¬ 
thing and resumed his previous employment of 
pacing the chamber. The ganja was now ready 
for the kalika, and it being duly ignited, the rob¬ 
bers commenced smoking. The silent contempt of 
the prisoner now began to irritate his captors, who 
had hitherto been restrained from offering need¬ 
less insult by that habitual awe and respect which 
compels even the most reckless among the vulgar 
to observe a proper distance to those entitled to" 
deference. The sardar was no vulgar ruffian, as 
our readers have doubtless perceived, but the lofty 
mien and stern deportment of the prisoner had 
restrained even his petulance. But now the fumes 
of the ganja loosened his spirits. 

“ Baboo,” said he with a malicious smile on 
his lips, “ will you deign a pull at the kalika? 
It is done exactly to a millionaire’s taste, I can 
promise you.” 

Madhav again disdained replying, and the 


* Earthenware pipe for amolttng - 
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discomfited sardar went on smoking, carrying on 
a horribly obscene conversation with his associate. 

“ Will you tell me what your master intends 
doing with me? ” at length inquired Madhav, 
speaking for the first time. 

“ We have no master,” answered the sardar 
gruffly, without further interruption to the smoking 
and the obscene dialogue. 

“ Your employer then? ” asked Madhav 
again. 

“ We have no employer,” said the sardar in 
the same lone, and went on pulling at the kalika. 

“He who bade you do this deed?” said 
Madhav. 

“ No one bade us,” said the sardar. 

“ No one? Have you seized and confined 
me for play? ” 

“ Not for play,” retorted the sardar. “ Wc 
have seized and confined you for money.” The 
cool and collected demeanour of Madhav Chose 
and the imperious tone of his language had 
mortified the nifflanly pride of the bandit, who 
piqued himself H])on being the scourge and 
humiliaior of the rich and the great, and he was 
resolved to be as mollifying in his answers. 

“ And w'ho gives you this money? ” enquired 
Madhav. 

“ Guess,’* said the sardar. 

“ I need not.” 

A deep and hollow sound interrupted the 
speaker and his auditors. 

“ Wliat’s that? ” ejaculated Bhiku in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ What’s that? ” ejaculated the sardar in his 

turn. 

All three remained silent for a few moments, 

“Can there he another in ihc room? That 
would be a fine affair indeed,” .said the sardar. 
“ Let me see.” 

Although the whole room was visible with the 
distinclne.ss lhat the faint light would permit from 
the place where they sat, the sardar nevertheless 
got up and scrutinized every corner, but of 
course with little success. 

“It is strange,” he ohserved as he resumed 
his place, “ but let it go. You were speaking of 
my employer, sir; who do you think he is? ” 

The presuming tone of the question highly 
irritated Madhav Chose, but suppressing his 
resentment he bi iefly answered, “ I know he is 
Malhur Ghose; now tell me whe* ■*re vour 
instructions.” 

Bhiku gaped in surprise, and leering towards 
the sardar. observed, “ How is it that he knows 
it already? ” 

“Fool!” said the sardar “do yop gape at 


this, who else in Radhaganj has an it<»i*walled 
dungeon to cage his prisoners in? ” 

But he returned ,no answer to Madhav's 
question, true to his determination of humbling the 
yet lofty pride of his captive and perhaps to mould 
him to that state of mind which would facilitate 
his object. But Bhiku was getting impudent, and 
warmed by the fumes of the ganja, his usual 
taciturnity was fast giving place to an uncontrol¬ 
lable propensity to chatter. 

“ In truth,” said he, “ what are we to 
do with our booty: booty of flesh and blood 

I fJ ss 

mean: 

“ Eat him up, I suppose,” said the sardar. 

Bhiku broke out into a hoarse laugh at this 
sally of his chief. But his rude laugh was 
suddenly checked by another plaintive groan 
which seemed to issue this time from the ceiling. 
“Again!” ejaculated the startled sardar. 
Bhiku sat aghast, superstitious fears now 
coming "over him. Madhav also felt uneasy 
though from other causes, 

“ This place has been long untenanted,” 
observed Bhiku speaking in a whisper, who 
knows what beings may have made thjs room 
their abode.” 

Though, of course, equally given to supersti¬ 
tion, the much stronger mind of the sardar did 
not so easily yield to such influences. Generally, 
their lawless and terrible profession renders people 
of this class habitually conversant with those 
scenes which are best calculated to give rise to 
fears of a superhuman character, and though they 
as firmly believe as other ignorant people in the 
existence of superhuman agencies, habit renders 
them less liable to their impressions. 

“Or somebody may he lurking somewhere,” 
said the sardar. “ this nuist be looked to; you 
watch our friend here.” 

sardar tore up an edge from his small 
dhofi and rolling it up into a wick, dipped it in 
the oil of the lamp, and ignited it in its flame. 
Thus furnished with a light, he cautiously opened 
the door. He then proceeded to examine every 
creek and corner of the veranda which lined the 
single row of rooms, of which the one now 
occupied by Madhav and his watchers was the 
middle one. Not finding anything in the veranda 
to explain the cause of his alarm he proceeded 
to search the open ground in front, which was 
enclosed bv the walls already mentioned. But 
there also the search proved equally fruitless, and 
he returned vexed and doubtful. Bhiku was now 
really frightened and, in his anxiety to get rid of 
the place, gave a hard and significant pinch under 
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the elbow of his chief to hasten negotiations. The musingly. “ Probably in that ease, these doors are 

sardar complied. locked; but I can speak, and the prisoner, if any 

“ It is getting late,'’ he said, addressing there is, will doubtless reply.” The sardar again 
Madhav, “ and this is no place for us to sleep made a wick and proceeded to examine. To his 
in. If you will comply with our conditions you great disappointment the doors of both the rooms 

can regain your liberty.” were open and the rooms entirely empty. 

“What are they? ” inquiied Madhav with Utter amazement now seized on Madhav, who 

indifference, for he saw his advantage. cleaily saw that every possible fisting source 

“ Deliver up to us your uncle’s will.” liad been enquired into, while the rq^ber-chief now 

“ It is not with me here,” said he laconically, began seriously to give way to* superstitious 


and turned round to resume his walk. 

“ Remain liere then,” said the sardar with 
equal brevity; ‘‘we go with the keys. 

“ And suppose I am inclined to give uj) the 
paper, how am 1 to get at it from here ? ” 

The bandit in his tuin perceived his advantage, 
and replied, ” That is your own » oncern. Devise 
the best means iti voiir ()ower. If I were you I 
would think of sending a note by one of my 
captors to a fiiend at home, asking him to send 
me the paper l)y the bearer. ’ 

“ Ajid if my friend asks you where is the 
writer of the note, what answer will you give? ” 

Again the same unearthly sound burst upon 
their cars. This time it was a low stiHed shriek 
such as no human being could utter. Again thf 
sound seemed to proceed from the ceiling. 

The robbers started to their feet; cveji Madhav 
himself was shaken. 

h there an upper stoiy? ” said he. 

“ No, no,” answered both the lobbers m 
once. 

“Stop; 1 will go up to the roof and sec 
again.” said the sartlar. 

It was easy for such a practised dacoit as 
the .sardar to scale the no great elevation of the 
rooni.s. When up. however, his search proved as 
fruitless as before. 

Bending over the edge of the roof he gazed 
intentlv on the ground on the back of the build¬ 
ing, but here also his search proved cvjually un¬ 
successful. He returned once more, vexed and 
troubled. 

A sudden light broke upon Madhav. 

“ Are there not two other rooms, similar to 
this, in the row? ” 

“ Yes,” said the sardar, “ it seems so.” 

“ Did you bring any other captives to these 
dungeons? ” 

“ No.” 

“Perhaps then others did; some unfortunate 
victim of this wretch’s cupidity is undergoing a 
horrible fate in one of these cells.” said he, more 
as speaking to him.self. “ Can you go and see if 
there are any there?*’ 

“You say right,” replied the sardar. 


apprehensions. 

Bhiku cowered with fear and crouched near 
the sardar. 

‘‘We have no heart to slay any longer,” .said 
the sardar to Madhav. “ the ways of gods are 
known to themselves, (iivc youi answer at once, 
or wc shut you uj) and go.*’ 

Madhav saw that hi.s oidy chance lay in com¬ 
pliance. If they left him shul up, he could not 
guess how’ or when In? cf»uld expect ieloa.se. If 
he complied, it was prohalde that his note would 
cause enquiry and afford a (due to his friends hy 
which they would trace out his place of confine¬ 
ment. Still he was determined to niak(' a last 
diort. 

“ You expect money,” he .said to the sardar, 

‘ if you get the will from me; name the sun^ and 
I will double it. if you will let me go without 
dving up the paper.” 

” We aic satisfied with what has been pro- 
nised to us. Who can be fool enough to think 
that you. once free, would give us the money you 
promise now. I’he note, or we go." 

(dothes rustled somewhere in the loimis., 'f'lie 
dacoils lo(»ked at eaeli olher, as if ready to lly 
without wailing further. Madhav understood the 
look and inquired if they had pen and paper, 
to whiih they replied that they had come pro¬ 
vided with them. Madhav took the pen and paper, 
and commencc^d writing a note to his chief amid 
at home. 

“ 1 will dictate,’’ said the sardar, “ so that I 
may he neither doubted nor entrapped, nor your 
retreat found out. 1 could once read and write 
like you,’’ 

Madhav looked up in surprise, but signified 
his assent and the sardar began to dictate, though 
from the supernatural fears which agitated him, 
he was far from being cool enough for the purpose. 
Madhav began to write. 

At that moment a heavy clanking of chains, 
followed by a lremendou,s clattering sound, came 
thundering on the already frightened party, and 
then again issued the same unearthly moan, more 
loud and piercing. At one bound Bhiku cleared 
the veranda, and ran out of the house with a 
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scream. The sardar also rose startled and leaped 
into the veranda. He was petrified with the vision 
that there met his eyes and, without turning hack 
even to lock the door, precipitately ran out of 
the house, leaving Madhav entirely free. 

Put Madhav himself was just then loo iiukIi 
bewildered by the mysterious sounds and the 
sudden impetuous flight of his captors, to be able 
fully to comprehend his position. Kor a 
moment he remained motionless and un¬ 
decided. But he was soon ashamed of him¬ 
self and shaking off unmanly apprehensions 
jumped into the veranda. Nothing ivas to 
be seen. ■ lie looked and loi)ked and peieej\e<l 


a small streak of light creeping through a crevice 
which opened from the veranda into the open 
ground. Bounding in that direction he found that 
the dooi- was not locked, and throwing it open 
saw a female figure standing in that lonely spot. 
A small lantern was on the ground. Eagerly 
holding it up for closer examination, he was 
staggered at what he saw. 

“Tara! “ escaped from his lips. 

*' Madliav ! " mutjiiured Tara, speechless with 
aslonishmcni. 

Bill again came |llicj j>laiiilive cry from 
above. 

(7o /»• ciiiifl’vlcd.) 
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LESSONS OF ISTAMBOUL 


«T»HAT very soon in tiie future, the opinion 
M. oi the women of the world will have to In' 
taken .seriously into eonsiderntion before, 
deciding updn any grave world proldems”, was 
the <*nthusinstio ohservalion made i)y .Mr.s. Ilamiil 
A. Ali, the leader of the Indian Women’s Delega¬ 
tion to the International Women’.s (Vmferenee 
held at Lstamhoul, just before leaving Satara for 
Poon.a for presenting her report to the All India 
Women’s (’onfereiice, lialf yearly meeting, to lie 
held on the 27th instant. “The Asiati*' Women 
have taken a woiiflerful part in such confevences 
for the (ir.st time, and we had re(ire.-a'iitalives 
from various Asiatic countries,’’ continued Airs. 
Hamid Ali, “and with the exception of ( hina 
and .lapan all other important countries had sent 
delegates. 'I'lirkey, Iran, Iraii, Beirut, D.inia'cus, 
Baghdad, Arabia, Egypt, Jamaica, and many 
other place.s and countrii's were fully repn‘''<'nt('d. 
Among tlie personalities that made iheir impres¬ 
sion on the C’onfcrence, the mo.?t prominent was 
llie figine of Madame lloda Clierain Pasha, who 
led the Egyiitian delegation. Possessing the 
confidence of all political and other parlie.s in 
her country, Madame (Ihoruui Pasha was given 
an extraordinary send-ofl’ at Alexandria when 
the people’s reiiresentatives followed the ship 
six miles out in a gaily decorat.d launch. The 
beautiful French cust.om of having salons where 
the best literary and artistic talent, the tnost 
popular political leaders, leading (’ourt oflicials 
and ministers in Egypt, can gather, i.s followed 
at the house of Mine. Cheraui Pasha. She has 
given the lend to modern Egyptian womanhood to 
take her rightful place in the re-<‘onstnu'tioii of 
her country. 


<v>ni(e ap.irt from tlie many politienl <iuestion8 
llnit were brought before the (k)nferenee, a sensa¬ 
tion was eaiiscd wlicn .Miss Alarston, the delegate 
from .lamaiea, in her quite unassuming mannep- 
explained llie position of the Negroes in Jamaica 



Madame Hoda Cheraui Pasha 

and described the civil status of women in her 
country. The un-moral laws which were current 
up to a few gcneration.s ago had led to the 
degradation of her people. Thor<> was hardly a 
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womftn unmovod in the whole conference ^wben 
savage anti brutal J’manner in which lynching is 
resorted to in America was discusmi later; but 
representatives of the West--who while not 
upholding or defending lynching—tried to txpinin 





Stamps issued by the Tiiikish Oovernment show* 
ing rarious spheres of women’s activities and the 
leaders of the women’s international movoinent. These 
include Madame Curie (last in l?iid row) and Jane 
Addams. (Jrd in the :<rd row). 


the reason by referring to the grave orovneatlon 
'canaetl by the “nnreptmined instincts of Negroea 
And tbeir attacks on white womon. The very 
miW manner in which Miss MaMon made her 
^'statement, without any bitternoss in her voioe-~a 



Mrs. flamid A. AH at iHtiimlxtuI 

cha doteristio of the whole Negro race—contrasted 
viv'dly with the horrible picture she drew. 'Ihero 
WHS hardly a tearless eye in the whole of the 
C> nferenoe 



Mrs. Hamid A. Ali and others at tho Acropole, Athens 

“If any thing was required to show the soli¬ 
darity of Asiatic women, it was this statement 
obmit the character of Negroes. Representatives 
of Egypt, Arabia, Iraq,^ rose one After anolhw 
and entered an emphatic _ protest awinst such 
wholesfde accusation against the Negro race. 























MULU OF SANTINIKETAN 


2n^ 


They said that they h^d experience of Negroes 
huiidretls of year. The Negroes were first 
slaves in many of these countries, and later thoy 
were citizens with equal rights with the other 
residents. So far as Asiatic women are concerned, 
there had never been any cause to complain 
aboift the Negroes. India and Iran were in 
agreement. So the representotives of all Asiatic 
countries solidly took up the stand tliat such an 
attack on the Negroes was entirely unjustified. 
The incident caused a small breeze in the con¬ 
ference circles but it was indicative of the solidarity 
of Asiatic women’s atlituilo against py assump¬ 
tion of racial supeiiority by any nation. A very 
strong resolution was passed against tlie outrage¬ 
ous uikI barbarous practice of lynching. 

This particular characteristic was again 
evidenced when the Civil status of women under 
various forms of Government, wa.s being discussed. 
India, Egypt, Syri:i, Iraq and many other 


countries stongly protested against any dothioaf 
tiori of one race or one country by ano^r. 
These protests were lully 8upporte<l by the reporta 
of the delagations sent by the Conference itself 
to various countries in Asia and Africa. 

Thus for the first time in the history of the 
International Women’s Suffrage Conference the 
Asiatic Womanhood was fully represented, 
demanded and was readily granted an equality 
of status and oppotunity in trying to solve the 
problems which affect the women kind of hU 
countries and nations. It wu.s re.Hiized there ia 
this conference at Istamboul that among the 
women who required urgently the sympathy and 
support of world opinioti, there are many from 
Europe itself. In the countries ruled by Dicta-' 
tors lot of women was certainly bad. They 
re<{uired the strongest help that women all the 
world over could possibly giye.” 


MULU OF SANTINIKETAN 

Bv C. F. ANDREWS 


|.\Iu!u was the pet ii.-ime of Prasad Chaticrjoe, 
t’oiiiidfr and first toucher and story-lcllor of 
lihubandaitga Prasad Vidyalaya.J 

SU.VLLY, I have great clilliculty in 
coining into clo.se touch with the 
younger boy.s whom 1 teach in the 
Ashram at 8liantinikct:in. This is 
due partly to iny own temperament and partly 
to my ignorance of the Bengali lauguage. 
This difficulty of contact, about which I have 
been at times painfully conscious, hn.s caused 
a reticence on my part which has been hard 
to overcome, and it has naturally created a 
.shyness in the boys themselves. 

But, with Mulii, from the very first day on 
which I met him, there was no difficulty of 
that kind at all. On the contrary, a peculiar 
sense of companionship and comradeship 
became easy from the very first. It was as 
though difference in age did not count and 
as if we fully understood one another by some 
natural impulse. 

Fortunately for me, my work as a teacher 
soon broughi: me into close association with 
Mutii Boon after his arrival in the Ashram, 
becatiBB he was placed in the third group. 
With this group of boys 1 bad special duties 


to perform a.s a teacher of English. I shall 
speak of these latter on. 

Main also from the very beginning of our 
companionship worked laboriously for me in 
trying to get together, from among the very 
young boys of the school, a company of actors. 
In this sornewdiat thankless task, he showed 
more persistence and perseverance than I had 
expected in one whose health was never 
robust, and who was subject from time to time 
to days of illness. Ho would come to me aqd 
bring the other boys with him even when it 
was clear he was not well ; and more than 
once I asked him not to stay for the rehearsal, 
but to go and lie down. 

As an actor he was good. He had no 
trace of scif-conscionsness. He also enjoyed, 
to his heart’s content, making fun and being 
made fun of by others. Among the little boys 
who were acting in the play he was very 
popular. He used to look after them, during 
the rehearsals, and to persuade them to learn 
their parts. He did not finally act in the play 
itself, but I was under a great obligation to 
him for helping me to carry the rehearsals 
over the initial stages. 

Mulu was just like an elder brother among 
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these ^oiingex* boys, iiiid tlioy treuted him in 
every way as such. 1 iiscxl to think of him 
as a kind of 'I'hakiir Dada, such as is rc- 
prc.serited in oiir own Criiriidev’.s plays for his 
boys. The little boys, at the rehearsals, would 
gather round him, and make jokes with him, 
and have all sorts of fun. That is why the 
thought of ‘ riiakiir J)a’ so often came to my 
mind. 


IVnsad Chatteljec (Main) 

, The awakening of Mnln’s own intelloctua! 
powers came through the Poet's ‘English' 
classes. Continual bad health in his earlier 


<. 

days and the ccnseijucnt interruption in his 
school work had rctarSed him in his studic.s. 
When I first knew him, ho seemed to me to 
be backward compared with the other boys 
of his age. But a change came over him 
when he attended the Poet’s classes. He was 
not the only one to be stimulated, for the 
whole cla.ss was roused to cnfliusiasm in an 
extraordinary manner. 

The Poet at this time was 
engaged in working out with 
his pupils a new inten.sive 
method of explaining and illu.s- 
trating the construction of 
English sentences. He would 
take some difficult passage, from 
the best English prose writers, 
and build up a whole .series of 
parallel English seiitoncos, which 
might illustrate the ooustruetioii 
arid idiom of the English passage 
ill the text. When the actual 
phra.ses ol the lOnglish pro.so 
writer came at last, the boy.s in 
the Poet’s elass would find them 
to be simple, on aceoiint of 
the preparatory sentences already 
gone through. 'I'lie Poet made 
his experiment of the new 
method while toaehing the third 
group. 

Though the Poet’s class was 
conducted eutiivly through the 
medium of Bengali, it was a 
great joy to me to attend and 
to listen to the boys’ answers in 
Bengali and to gain instruction. 

I could not, of course, follow 
much of the Bengali, but I 
could look into the boys’ faces 
and watch their keen intelli¬ 
gence and enjoyment. There was 
not a single dull moment in the 
class from beginning to end. 

The enthusiasm of Mulu and 
Dhirananda for these wonderful 
lessons of their Ourudev was 
equally strong, and it made a 
natural bond of companionship 
between them. When the Poet’s class was 
over, they might constantly be seen comparing 
notes and going through doubtful pafisages. 
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iind clearing up <!ebntablo pointa. Girija 
and Shiahi were in die outer circle of the 
same companionship. Abani, who was far 
the ablest boy in the class, was with them 
also ; but be remained somewhat solitary 
aud'nparl. 

I iiave never in nil my life seen n class 
of boys so keen ns this class was. 1 have 
never in all my life scon any class of boys 
improve so much in so short a time. It was 
like witnessing the mystery of growth. The 
boys were in a great measure tlieir own 
teachers. Tliey were determined to under¬ 
stand, niid looked forward to this class as the 
one class in the whole day which was a 
supremely awaited joy. Mulu had his days 
of illness, but it w:»s very rarely indeed that 
he could be kept away from Gnnidcv’s classes. 
Once or twice, the Poet would tell him to go 
back to bed, when he was clearly unlit for work. 

As time went on, extra classes were taken 
by the Poet in English poetry as well as 
English prose. Shelley’s poems ‘Hymn to 
littellectu:il H*'auty’ and ‘Ode to the West 
Wind’ were explained in Bengali by him to 
these bnys.» It seemed a desperate adventure, 
to taU(( np such a task as this with the third 
group but the boys and the Poet together li.ad 
ail the eagerness of youth on their side, and 
every ob>t;»clc was overcome. It would be 
hard to say, who was the iiio.st eager, the Poet 
himst If or iiis pupils. 

There was given ir»to my hamls a revision 
lesson each day, which came just before the 
Poet’s lesson began. It was an amusement 
to me to find that, as the end of my own 
period drew near, the excitement of the boys 
would become so great that they could hardly 
attend to me at all. It was a custom with us 
that, at the first sound of the gong, my own 
class should be dismissed nt once, h'or wc 
were at the opposite end of the Ashram, away 
from the Poet’s room. Mulu and Dhiraiianda 
were the quickest to hear the gong and they 
would bo up ill a moment and ask leave to 
go and then have a race with each other across 
the playground in order to see who coulil get 
to Gurudev’s room first. Again, when Miihi 
Was told off for special duty as hnaiingcr’ for 
the day, he used somehow or other to manage 
to be free from work in the kitchen at tlio 
time that Gurudev was giving bis lesson. 

36-0 


One of the nibst interesting' of mj 
experiences with Miilu was while looking over 
his essays. The hoys had absolute f^edoitt 
as to the number of ess.ays they should write. 
Tliey could come to me nt any time of the day 
and bring me their written essays. At the 
begimiiiig of each term I used to give put a 
list of about twenty subjects and each boy 
would bring me an essay about once a week. 

But Mitlu’s appetite for essays was 
omnivorous : he used to come with a freshly 
written essay nearly every day. Once he 
broke through all records and brought me 
one essay in the morning ntid another in the 
evening on Ike same ihiff. 

These essays of his were always short 
He never repeated hirns'elf or wrote long 
English words. Whatever vocabulary he had, 
he used pithily and tersely. He went at once 
straight to the point, without any boating 
about the bush, and gave his own decided 
opinions. I constantly chatfed him about 
these and ho used to enjoy it thoroughly. 

In these circumstances, it was - naturally 
difficult for me to keep Mnlu supplied with 
essay subjects. L mg before the other boys 
had got half-way throiigli the list I had given, 
them, Main would come to me for raire. I 
was obliged to keep him occupied with a 
sni>pleinentary list of his own. There used to. 
be a twinkle in liLs eye, when he came back to 
me aeraiti and again for further supplementary 
lists. I tliink he rather enjoyed my discomfiture, 
Avlieii I could not mauuf.icture subjects fust, 
enough for his essay enthusiasm. 

Mulu was nt nil times a fiery patriot H<s 
essays on national subjects were full of tlio 
ardeut extremism of boyhood, tie would, 
have nothing for India but out and out 
indeponden.'e; no half and half measures 
would servo his turn. There was often 
unbounded contempt expressed for those who 
llattercd the Government in order to get 
their own selfish rewards. He was equally 
pronounced in writing about the wrongs done 
to the lower castes by the orthodox caste 
system. Ho w.is a radical all round,, in his 
own boyish way, and a passionate lover of 
freedom. I think the happiest times he spent 
at. the Ashram were the hours when he was. 
among the Mussalmnn, Hadi, Dom and Santal 
villagers, teaching their chUdreo and playing 
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Bhubaiidanga Praaad Vidyaliiy 


games with them. This woi’k oconpied nearly 
every evening. It was no I'ornial ‘duty' with 
him, blit an eagerly expected pleasure at the 
close of each day’s Avork. 

t)thcrs among his teachers must have 
known JMnln far more closely than I did ; for 
bis own mother tongue, Bengali, was especially 
dear to him, and Knglish was foreign langnagc 
in which it was dilticnit for him to express 
his intimate thoughts. What I felt myself was 
that he was giving to me in friendliness and 
good-hearted comradeship fiir more than I 
could pos.sibly repay. I sought hi.s help in 
many d.Hicnliies and 1 used to ttdk over with 
him quite freely the terrible problems I laid 
met with in i\rrica tind Fiji among Indian men 
and women abroad, lliseyes would kindle 
as 1 .‘•poke to him about them and he was a 
very eager listener, it was always the down- 
trodden and llie op|)ressed that appealed most 
pf nil to his heart and 1 found I could talk on 
with him about things that were very near to 
me more easily than 1 could to other boys. He 
wanted so much to hear all that 1 hud to tell. 


It wa.s this fact which accounted for an 
experience which 1 had during an extremely 
ditlicult time quite recently in Fast .Mrica and 
Uganda. J felt that he was helping me, and 
his memory came back again aiid tigain to me. 
I had seen so often hU young face strained 
W'ilh eagerness and hi.s eyes Hashing lire while 
I iiad related to him .something 1 had seen of 
injustice and wrong to Indians abroad. It 
was the memory ot this fiice thiit came back 
to me in Africti some months after he died. I 
had also known previoii*<|y the same nearness 
of his spirit in the Panjab, when I was cmpiir- 
ing into the siiHcring.^ of the poor people in 
that province. 

It is this spirit, this young, eager heart, 
indignant at the thought of wioiig, passionately 
ready for self-sacrilice, biiining with love for 
these who were cruelly treated, that has 
remained with me. 

We may be certain that thi.s spirit has not 
been touched (except to purify and reHue) by 
the change which we cull death. 

September, 1919. 






IM)IAN WOMEN ABROAD 

By SASADIIAB SINHA 


T flOSE who have staved lotifj in the 
AVest have wafclied with interest tlic 
increase of rndian students from year 
to year at tlie different seats of learn¬ 
ing in Europe. This increase is all to the 
good, despite the al.irin raised by the anthori- 
tie-j, and by sotno of uiir public men, who 
should know better. What is truly alarming, 
and, itideed, a source of enormous waste in 
men and money to India is the vast dispro¬ 
portion of tlie sexes in our stude..t population 
abroad. Compared willi our men, our women 
students arc a mere handful. This is in 
striking contrast to the Chinese students in 
Europe. In recent years, the numbers of 
the latter have grown by leaps and bounds, 
a large proportion of them being women. 
This is a plt^^nomen >n of profound sociological 
interest. 

Obviously, China is more keenly consci¬ 
ous than we arc that modern edii<;atint), in 
order to be fnietifying, must be open to both 
men and vvomoi on 0 (pial terms. Its hitherto 
predominantly male bias in the East has 
defeated its own end inasmuch !is ednoation 
rem iins a hot-honse pl.uit with mf, r.)ots in the 
native soil in the lionuvs, and in onr women¬ 
folk who are the vital agmts in its regoncr- 
tivc process, 'fhe gulf that it creates between 
men and women has been destructive of its 
life-giving force. 

Nowhere is this illustrated more devastat- 
ingly, more tragically than among our students 
abroad. Aw.ay from homo, having to live 
for years on end in an environment on the 
whole hostile, their education remains in most 
cases an outer facade and never becomes a 
part of their total personality. 

Education is a social process. Its ade¬ 
quacy and fulness depend on how far one is 
integrated into its social background. In 
Europe, and in England, in particular, we 
always remain a foreign body. AV^e are 
tolerated, but never accepted* Jieoce the 


inevitable bifurcation in o»ir personality, in 
onr mental outlook and the inade<juatc return 
in onr educational effurts. Tlic inner citadel 
of onr minds is not touched by education. 
Mod(!rn ideas pass us by. Intellect remains 
unqnickcned. At last vve return home to 
rclap'-p into the inertia of body and mind that 
is India’s banc, unsuited to lit into the old 
surroundings, and without .courage to create 
a new and more vital eiivironracnt 

(/hina’s example is before us. A large 
proportion of Chinese scholars iit Europe are 
ir.arried couples. By reproducing miniature 
Chiue.se communities iu different European 
eoutros of learning, China is not only 
establishing more direct touch with the best 
in European life and thereby avoiding that 
fatal unreality which characterizes our educa¬ 
tion, but is also solving some of the social 
problems which face every Indian student 
individually in a foreign country. Through 
their womenfolk, access to European society 
becomes possible for the Chinese. From 
toleration to recognition is a big step. A 
reconized social status is essential to normal 
intcllcctn il life. This is already reflected in 
tlic greater intcilcctu.il and social activity of 
the Cluncisc students in London and clse- 
wherc. A visit to tlie China Institute within 
a stone’s throw of the Indian Students’ Uiiiou 
in l/nidon is an eye-opener. 

Our task is two-fold. First, that education 
in foreign countries should no longer remain 
a male monopoly. It is educationally wasteful, 
because it divides men and women and creates 
a class of individuals who are uprooted and 
misfits everywhere. They are neither at homo 
abroad, because they are socially unacceptable 
nor at homo in India, where they do not often 
meet women, who are inspired by common 
hopes and fears, similarity of tastes, ideals and 
intellectual nspiraCious. 

Secondly, young married people should be 
encouraged to come abroad together, so tba^ 
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they may share the same experiences and 
sitnilarly enjoy the educational facilities that 
the West can offer and return home the richer 
for them, the better fitted to carry out the 
tasks for which they were sent out This, to 
my mind, is the only way of reconciling 
modern education with progress in India, 
because it presupposes a certain community 
of interest of husband and wife and a certain 
amount of tnlightcnment on the part of both, 
which are now lacking. 

Nor need this raise insuperable practical 
difficulties. Expenses for husband and wife, 
ns everybody knows, are not twice as much 
as the single individual spends on himself. At 
the most, they may be half ns much again, but 
with foresight couples should bo able to 
manage ev’en on less. P.irents, as well as the 
Government, should take note of this, because 


the forcible and prolonged separation of hus¬ 
band and wife is neither educatiuna'ly econo¬ 
mical nor morally wise. 

The foundations of a miniature Indian 
community woidd thus have been securely laid 
abroad. Besides helping to minimize consi¬ 
derably the many indiscretions thftt young men 
are heir to abroad out of sheerflboredom and 
loneliness, it will also help to bring them closer 
to the Sviciety of which they form part, however 
temporarily. And it is only tliroiigh closer 
.social contact that we can hope to receive the 
best that the West can give us. With a recog¬ 
nized social status will come self-confidence, 
mental integrit}’, better educational effort and 
above all the avoidance of waste, inlellcctual 
and otherwise, which India can ill affoid. 

London, 

July, 193.5. 


THE UNEMPLOYMJENT PROBLEM 

By SANTA DEVI 


OHIBRAM had just sat clown to his breakfast, 
O when liis rnolliir bepm : “Now look li<‘re, 
Sliibii, thc^ chililren have got no witifcw 
clothing, and I have not. I'c-rn able to hring 
over ycair sister from her hnshand’s house all 
these years even once. Jf anyoncj falls ill, I 
cannot give him a drop of inc'ciieine. How long 
can one carry on like ihis ?” 

“As long as wo arc* destined to,” replied the 
son. Ins face turning sullcm at once. 

His mother juaned anotbiT jaillefnl of hot 
soup on his rice, and said, “Yon amaze me, my 
dear! I have sju-nt eveiything I had on your 
education, and you have jausi-ed the M. A. And 
now all that you can do is to hewnil your fate. 
1 have ^ poured money on you for sixteen years. 
Even if you could have given mo hack u 
quarter of what 1 gave you, I would have been 
happy. You are eating your meals In time and 
going out with elean clothes on. Is that right 
and proper? One must try to earn money.” 

" Shibram sprang up from his seat in anger 
•od cried: “Am I not trying as hard as I 


enn ? Shall I walk on my head ? Do you 
tliiiik I go out evi rydiiy to enjoy tlio cinema 
or the theatre ? I go to hnnt for jobs.” 

“Do wlnit yon think best. I can hut give 
you advice,” saiil his mother in ilespair. Slio 
went hack to her kitchen with the Imllc and 
the pot of soup. Sliihniin went to the oiiU-r 
room and flung liini«elf down on tho wooden 
iK'd'tead with a hundlc of newspapers by his 
side. 

Ho Inul no money to liny new.spaprrs with. 
Tin re was no one who conhl give liim inoiny'. 
He himself eained only thirty inpees, and this 
liad to suffice for tho household expeinses, tuhled 
to his mother’s slender .“nvings. He served as 
a private tutor in the family of a barrister 
and brought home their ohl newspapers, mostly 
an AiiglO'Imlian. Ho had to return the papers 
next day. Ncinby stood a shop which dealt in 
khaddar. Shihram borrowed an Indian paper 
from it. Ho used to get by heart tlie “Wanted” 
column. He had sent in apnliciuions by scores 
and bad got only two or three replies. From 
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Iheae places, too, he hail been turned back, when 
he went to try his luck personally. No one 
hud eiven him nny encouragement. 

Shihrum again went over the advertisements. 
Nobody wanted an M. A. in history. It seemed 
the whole country hud turned into n vaist 
Insurance Office and everybody wanted only 
agents. He had no objection to becoming an 
agent. But ho knew full well that ho could 
not earn much that way Shiorani closed his 
eyes and tried to visualize in Ids mind the circle 
of his acquaintances. Ninety per cent, aniongs-t 
them were too destitute to go in for life insur¬ 
ance. The remaining ten p'^r cent, were them¬ 
selves insurance agents. He couhl think of 
only two persons, who were solvent, yet not 
iu'urnnce agetits. One was his employer Mr. 
Mukundarim Ouswami, Bar-at-T/iw, and the other 
out) was his profe.'Sor Mr. yen. Both were 
getting on in years and it was unlikely that all 
the insurance agents in Bengal had not got at 
them long ago. Shil)ram gave it up in tle.spair. 
Ho wonhl never he a success as an in«-uranee 
agent. Ho Avas not temperamentally lit for going 
about canvassing from door to door. He could 
never understand how to begin. 

The remaining advertisements were for private 
tutors and midwives. He was working as a 
private tutor, both morning and evening and 
could not undertake more work of that sort. 
The latter *job was a lucrative one. He had 
seen midwives who wore more jewellery than 
the wives of the rich. But be could not avail 
himself of this job, at least during tliis life. 
He bad been born a man through the accumula¬ 
ted merit of seven previous births. If ho couhi 
do away with all merit in this life, the next 
one might bo more advantageous. 

Sbibram thrust away the Indian paper and 
drew the Anglo-Indian towards himself. But 
alas for him ! It seeme<l, only Nurso.a Midwives 
anil preliy Anglo-Indian girls liad any liU!?iness 
in tlii.s mortal world, 'I'lie ie.-i were .siipci Ihious, 

At this juncture, his friend Nilu came in, 
smoking an indigenous ‘hiri’. Ho leant over 
yiiihrain and a.sketl, ‘‘How many jobs did you 
secure, yiiiliu ?” 

yiiibram flung away this paper too and said, 
“Jobs indeed I Do you think it is the (loMou 
Age? If you want a job now-a-days, you mii-t 
paint your clieek.s, use a lip-sliek and put on 
a gown. If ever 1 marry, my dear friend, I 
sliall pray for daughters every morning, and if 
1 gi t them, I shall eidt them Mary, Katie and 
Dolly. I am a mere man, and have been cursed 
with the name of Shihrum. Bo, no luck for me 
thi.s time. Yet my mother is about to turn me 
out of the huu-se, because I cannot secure a job.” 

“Don’t weep, my dear chap,” said Niui, 
patting him on the back. “This is the age for 
sell'-lielp. You need not be n dork or anything 
necessarily. Why don’t you try some business ? 
I atn wUluig to join w with you. Perseverance 


leads to success, you know. If we try honestly, 
we are sure to pro-oper.” 

“Don’t bo over-optimistic, Nilu,” said Shibu. 
“Money begets money you know. Where is 
our capital ?” 

“We must try something that does not 
require a big oiulay,” said Nitu. “A restaurant, 
for instance. You will .cell your cliops and 
cutlets everyday and realize money every day. 
Thus wo shiill hiiild up some cnpital.” 

“Oh iiuleed !” liuighod Shibu. “Who told 
you that we i-hall sell all our chops and cutlets 
every day ? These things taste very niep, when 
we buy them from anoilnr’s shop. But they 
Avoii’t taste half us nice, when they shall he 
left unsold on our own hands and we shall 
have to carry hack home, whole tiayfnD, of 
tiiein, from onr shop, lii.ctead of increasing 
your capital, it will thus decrease, from day to 
day.” 

“What a coward you are!” crial Nitu. “A 
mat! nm.st pocsess .come courage. Don’t you 
rememhet the Biinscrit saying, “Only the lion-like 
man of enh'rprise ever attains success ?” 

“1 have forgotten every hit of Sanscrit I ever 
learnt,” said Shibu. ‘T never opened a Sanscrit 
book after I left my school.” 

“Very Avell,” said Nitu, “let us try something 
absolutciv safe. It does not imd any capital 
at all. You require only an ochre-coloured robe 
and turban and a book on palmistry.” 

“Safe indeed !” said Shibu, “What do I 
know of palmistry ? I shall tell people some* 
thing or other, which won’t come to puss ; then 
tlicy will coino and thra.«ph me, Bt^sides, how 
can you disguise and hide yourself in Calcutta ? 
If I ever get caught by my student Iriends, 
they will give mo hell, sure enough.” 

“Oh, what a saint you are!” said Nitu. 
“Why, is it a sin to become a palmist ?” 

“1 enn-ider it a sin to ohtiiin money under 
false preP iici-s,” said Shihii. “If it is not a sin, 
iheii iiotliing .slioit of murder is a sin.” 

“All Inisiiic-'sincu iditaiii money under false 
prctcnci-',” said Nitu, *as well as nil professionai 
men, I’leaihrs, h.irri-tcr.s, priest*, goldsmiths, 
washemien and barbers, tell far more untruths 
than tiuth.s.” 

“That may he, hut f am not going to follow 
them,” said Sliihii. “And I don’t want to enter 
into a di:-cn.ssion ahimt it either. 1 am thinking of 
going out in search of inspiration,” 

Nil!) took the hint, and lighting another 
‘biri’, he went out. 

Shiliu put on his shirt, and took the oppo.site 
road to that taken by Niin. He looked at all 
the hair-dressing saloons and all the dying and 
cleaning sliops. These people did not need much 
capital, and their stock, too, was not perishable like 
chops or cadets. But Shibu did not know the 
ait of cutting hair or washing clothes. If he 
hud to pay people to do those jobs for biro, bo 
would be bankrupt . on the second day.. Ue 
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would hftve to pay rent for the shop, besi<le9. 
If lie could not secure enough customers, things 
would go very hard with him indeed. 

He might hecome an apprentice at some 
bnrher’s shop. Then, if ho put on a suit and 
begiin to work in a saloon, nobody would dare 
to jner at him. But it wa« rather hard to keep 
one’.s iileiitily hidden in C.ileuita. Sliibrain was 
rather nervous about losing his repulation. 

In the ev< ning lie was eoming back home, 
alter leaehiiig his pupil. He wa.s thinking of 
taking an ai.’eney for oininient', ehea|) hair oils 
and some infatlihle reiiuMly for malaiia. It wa.s 
not a li.ird job to seem-c such an agency. But 
nobody gave him any eiieoiiragemeiit. “If you go 
about witli a big driiin, you have some cliaiice of 
making people li'teii to you,” said one and all. 
'‘Otherwi'O your stuck will remain on your hands 
for ever.” 

As ho returned home, ho found a big 
congregation of ladies in front of the kitchen. 
Most of them were oldi.-h or old. They .seemed 
to be harbingers of -ome sort of good news, as 
his moiher was lisiening very eagerly to them, 
neglecting even her cooking. She went in now 
and tin'll and turned the hotchpoleh over, then 
eaine out agdn to hear llio news. A huirii'aiie 
lamp hung on the wall, and cast a faint liglit 
on the faces and ligiires of the ladies. But 
they were all quite well known to Sliibn, so ho 
could tell who was who from their sizes and 
voices without seeing their fae.es. 

• A.s the ladies heard his footstep in the outer 
room, they heeamo restive. Every one of iliein 
got up rather painfully, and ])ie]iared to go; 
Old Tarini-'lidi. wlio seemed to he the leader 
of the d«'[)Ulation, pulled a veil ov<r her bald 
head and whispered in Shibu’.s mother’s e.ir, 
“Your son has come home ; go and give him 
his evening meal. But don’t forget wbat 1 have 
tfjld you. Tliiiik it ovct. I shall come to morrow 
and receive your answer.” 

8hil)ii’s mother ri'tre'ited iiaekward to the 
insiile of the, kitchen, saying. “Vou arc with me 
in weal and woe, ein I ever forget your words V” 

The ladies .starteil for tlieir re.-pielive home.s, 
talking as iliey went. They stopped once at the 
outer door and, delivering llieir liiiaJ oration, went 
their ways. 

fShibii’s mother shut the <loor with a push of 
her elbow, then eaiiio hack to the open verandah. 
“Sliibn. go and wash ycair hands and feet," she 
called out. ‘'Take your meal while it i.s hot. 
You won’t he able to eat these poor ^tuft’s when 
they grow cold.” 

'Sliilm came and sat down on his wooden 
seat He was glad to tiiid his mother in a better 
temper now. 

His mother brought hi.s meal of bread, fish 
iKiup, and vegetable holeliputch and set it before 
him. 'By the grace of God, you Iiiive turned 
twentv live now. Won’t you ever marry ?” 

“Have you found out by careful calculation 


that we are not enough in. number to consume 
your wealth ? Yon want another person to help 
us do it ?” asked Shibu 

“I don’t want yonr clever words” said his 
mother. “Every man marries at the proper ago 
and it is but riglit that be should do so Times 
are hid, and every young man .shouhl be 
l)rop(}rly tied down to lii.s home, lest he gO 
UsIlMV.” * 

“If you can feed and clothe. daiigbtor-in- 
l.iw,” sail! Sliibii, “1 have no objection to 
imurviiig. 1 have but to mount a gaily decorated 
palainpiiii, go in and marry.’’ 

‘■Why, yon are as fit as anybodv else lo 
iiiaiiitdii a wife,’’ said his mother. “Yon have 
got all tii(3 degrees of the lliiivi r.-ily. But ilioiigh 
>Siira>wiiti (the goilde.>‘s of learning) favoured you, 
Lak'hiiii the goddess of wealth) always 
remained adverse.” 

iShibu felt like laughing at this pride of the, 
jioor mother over her son’s learning. Ala®, f»ir 
an M./\, of onr Diiivt r-itie.s ! lie has only 
become unfit for most kind-’ of wurk. 

Seeing that her son was .silent, his mother 
began again: “People have brought forw.ird 
various matelies to which I have not listened. 
But now I have lu'ard of a girl wlio is a 
veritiihle queen of Ijcauty. I have sien her 
iiiysill, hilt she, was a eliild then. But they went 
away tomewhero ebse and I lo.-t sight of tliem. 
But now Tariiii-didi was telling me Unit the girl 
has turned N'vcnte,en this month and blie is well 
developotl too. Her hmhs are well rouinied and 
her complexion is like that of a jewe?.-*. Her 
face i..^ nearly perfect, oval in shape, and her 
hair is woiulerful. Only one of her teeth is a 
hit big, and enc,roadies on the lower lip.’’ 

Shibram was not at all anxious to marry this 
paragon. Yet he felt that this slight defect 
uiu-t have add d to lur Ivaiily. 

“A girl who has pleased such a fastidious 
judge III aunt rariiii de.-eives to get maiiieil 
at oiiee,” ."aid .Shibram. “But motlier, your son, 
too, has a defect in his face.” 

“Wfiat a thing to say !” said his moiher. 
“As if that matlers in the ease of a man. That 
mark on jour chin was eau.sed by a fall in your 
cliildliooil.” 

“I am not .speaking of any mark,” said Shibu. 
“It is a far greater defect. 1 have a big hole in 
the middle of the face, which urgently demands 
lour meals a day.” 

His motlier began to look di.^pleased. “The 
girl’s father is dead,” she said, “else she would 
have been married away long ago in some rich 
family. It is because they are in difficulties 
now, I hat they have approached poor people like 
us. Instead of trying to be witty, tell rue 
pj^iiiily wliolber you will marry or not.” 

“l.iet me think it over first,” said Shibu. Ho 
finished his meal in a hurry and went out again. 

Sliibrain hud forgotten ail this while that 
marriage, too, is a sort of profeasioo m this 
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bleppcd Innd of Bengal, He remembered it now 
with a pang. So iheiqiieen of beauty had no 
falhor ? Then evidently aim waa not bringing 
iiitiidi of a dowry with her. A Bengali beamy 
aeldom retains that title for long. W'iihin ten or 
twelve years she was likely to become the mother of 
as many children, and lose every ve.stige of gooil 
looks she ever posses.sed. So it w.i.s better to 
marry in a family who had somi-lliing more 
■substantial than beauty to offer him. Be.side.-*, 
though the degree.s conferred by the University 
did not confer certain aliility to earn money, 
these alway.s .seemeil to imj)rei-.s the firospcctive 
father.—in-law and made them open their piirse- 
Lstring.s witler. 

At night Shibram lay thinking. Ho wanted 
to marry an ugly girl ami get a fat ilowry with 
her. A plan liegm to mature .slowly in hi.s 
la'.im. In the morning, he took a rupee and 
staited lor an Indian new-paper office. There 
he in-erteil an adverli.-einent in tlie ‘M itrimoni.d’ 
ccdiimn. lie wanted a hrid<; with dowry. 

Alter he had taken this momentous -step, 
Shihram begin to look I’orw.inl to the coming 
of the po'tman witli a good de.il of anx'ii ly. 
He could ill iilford to lo.sc one whole rujiec, if 
it did not bring him any re-iilts. After three or 
lour day.s, a rcas.-uriiig letter arrived for him, 
witli the pliotogiMpli of a girl enelused. Sliilm’s 
face hi came wreathed in smile.s. But he wanted 
to keep all this a .secret from his mother and 
Irom Nitii, ifl tlie initial .stage, for fear of every- 
ihing falling through. So he .suppressed the 
'tmlu and went ahout with a e.ireworn expre— 
.si-oi. when he hail to face his mother or hi.s 
Irieini. 

lint he must go and interview those people, 
.'inee they had been courteous enough to write 
to liim. Sliihrain sent an urgent iiier-s.ige to hi.s 
wa.slierman and got his elolhe.s ele,iiied in time. 

The house .stood in a lane in Bliowanipore. 
'J'lnre was no door facing tlie lane Tliere wa.s 
a big signboard banging on the wall. Sliilm 
eiileml the lane and went forward .some twenty 
yard.s, without meeting anytliing, hut blank walls. 
Alter he find exlninsicd the .siijiply of ihe.se he 
came to an open yard, where a naked hoy wa.s 
busy lialliing bim-elf by the .side ol a ci't.crn. 
“Which is Madan Babn’.s bou'^e?’’ asked Sliibii of 
this boy. 

Thu boy stared at him for a while, then 
replied ; “Go on straight.” 

Sliilni went on and pa.s.«ed two or three more 
oil-terns liku lliu la.st- one, and at la-t came to 
a idiico wliero ho foitn 1 the [lictnre of a finger, 
pointing to a name plate On the plate appealed 
the tuiinc o.f Mrs. Kadimbinodini Guha, licensed 
midwile. As there wits ii door close by, Sliilm 
oiilereil iiiul found himself facing a narrow and 
oteep HliiirCiiHe. As there was nowbere else to 
go, Shibii slowly mounted lliu stairs and mrivetl 
on tlje firi-t fliair. On bis liglit. be found a red 
curtail], with big iiluie cbrysauibetuuma puiuted 


on it. f^bu understood this to be private 
premises and turned his attention to the left. 
Here within a small room stood two benches, a 
chair and a small table of cane, profusely covered 
over with <iu:>t. Shibii knocked loudly at the 
door and entering, took hi.s scat on one of the 
benche.s. 

After two or tliree miniues, a gentletnnn 
entered the room and bowed to Sliibram. He 
was e.xtivmcly thin and was (lres.sed in a small 
dhoti and a coat of black printed cotton. Shibu 
did not know wlnit to say to him. The gentle¬ 
man noticed liis woe-hegone expre.ssion and asked, 
“Are you coming fiom u 'ea.se’ house?” 

What on eaiih was a “ease liou.se?” Bhibu 
was too iim.i/ed to .speak. “Do you require a 
midwife?” a.sked the gentleman iigam to make 
liiiiiself more clear. 

Sliihram now leiiiembcred the .sigiihoanl. He 
liirneil red in emh iias.-meot and s.iid, “No sir, 
I h.-ive come to M.nliin Bilm. He replied to niy 
a<lveitis(*ment and a-kud me to see him.” 

“Is that .so?” asked iMadaii B dm, growing 
cheerful ifll ol a sudden. “1 am Madan Bibu. 
Ble.i'C forgive me tor not recognizing you, (whieh 
lie had no means ot doing, never liaving seen 
Slnliu hei'ore), IMease make yourself eoinloriable. 
E\eiise me, if J ask yoiir lelalion.ship to the 
tiiidegroom. We are as yet strangers, you see.” 

Bhilm was in a fix. After a while, he stam¬ 
mered. "I am tlie bridegroom, ^ir. As I have 
no lather, 1 had to eoiiio iiiy-iulf. Please don’t 
take it anii-.s.” 

"(Vrlaliily not, eerlaiiily not,” exclaimed 
Madan B.dm, with an aini.ihle smile. 

“It i.s belter for an adult man to conduct the 
iiegoiiaiinii.s hiin-ell. 1 -h.ill he able to gallier 
all tin* nece--aiy information from yon.” 

“Of course,” said Slnhii. “But lire only useful 
In foi Illation about iiiV'clf is the fact that 1 am 
an M. A. of two ye.irs’ .sr,.iiidliig. It was ineiitioncil 
in the advi rii.seiiieiit.” 

But Mailan Balm wanted to know his father’s 
name and Ins grandI'.illier’s name, the name 
nt In's native village, hi.s caste and his 
chin, lie also wanted to know what Bhibrum 
earneii, and whellnr he had a liou.-e of 
his own. When ho liad exhausted all bis 
que.stioiis, it beeamo Slnbram’s turn. Bhilm was 
a noviee at the game, hut he trieil his best. "I 
wrote III the adveiii.-emeiil that 1 wanted to 
in.my tlie dmigliler of rich parent.-,” In; began. 
“I baldly need remind you of it. Blill, iiiny I 
know, sir, bow many eliildren you have got ?” 

Madan Balm twirled bis siindl muusl.iche and 
«fiid, “Ri-ally speaking I have got only one 
duugliter.” 

“You must be a man of means,” said Shibu 
again. “May 1 a.'k about your profession ?” 

Madan Babu lauglied. “Well, you can call 
it that, since 1 eat, drink and lead a comfortable 
life. But it is dilficult to say what my profession 
is. My wife is a lady doctor. 1 have borrowed 
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some money from her an<l opened n loan office, 
I earn a lU'cent hit from it.’' 

A very corijulent and very dark lady was 
seen at tins jitnelure, niouniing the stairs. 
“Have you forgotten tliat you must collect the 
int»n‘est duo from Jiigipura, today ?” she was 
•saying. 

A.S she noticed Shibram, she suddenly 
di.sappeared behind the rt‘d curtain, not waiting 
for II reply from her husl)and. 

Shibram had a good look at the lady. She 
was loaded with gold ornaments frotu hea<l to 
foot. “It is clear tliat !?ho has lots of money,” 
he thought. “Have you any hou.se of your 
own ?” ho askeil .Miidan li.ilm. 

“Tlie four hou.-es you saw along the lane, all 
belong to my wile,” he said. “We have let out 
three of tliem, while we live in tlie fourth,’’ 

“Is it not rather seclinled for a practising 
lady iloctor ?” askcl iShibrani. 

“Oh, not at all," s;iirl .M.idan Hd)u “We 
liave put up a signboard on the main road. 
Did not you iioiice it ? We do ipiite well here. 
All our tenants act as guiiles to my wife’s 
patients and .•«how llioiii the way. Tlin<je houses 
fetch a bigger rent, eomparaiively. We realize 
a hundred anil fifty rupees from the three.” 

Shibram had made up his mind finally. 
He must marry this girl, no matter how she 
lookwi. It was no joke to gi-t Ri. loO every 
month. There v\ere other properties, jewellery 
and lii|uid ca'^^Ii also. 

.\Iadaii liibii wa.s most polite. “Yon inn-t 
have some rctrte-liments,” he said, folding his hands. 

“Please, don’t stand on ceremony witli me,” 
stammered Sliibu. “I want to sec your daughter 
once.” he managed (o .«av sonieliovv. 

“Very well,” sod Madaii B.ibu,” 1 must go in 
once, and inform them.’’ 

As he went in, anxiety awrned to descend 
on Shibram, like an avalaiiclie. He wondered 
what kind of a girl M idmi Balm’s daughter 
was. It would he jicrlcct, if the girl was 
beautiful. Even if .elie was not a beauty, a fair 
comple.\ion, and a big tooth encroaching on the 
lower lip, as his nnaher had de>crib (l another 
bride, wmdd have been sidticient. Or, if the 
com|dexion were rather dark, a pair of very 
largo eyes, willi decorative cyelashe.s, could make¬ 
up for much, it diil not inatU-r whether the 
nose was straight as a llnte. 

'riie niiiid-scrv.inl’s voice was heard. “[ shall 
bo back in a minute,” .she cried shrilly and 
hurrie«l down the stair.-, trying to tuck in some 
money at her wairt. 

Hhinram’s lieart began to palpitate rather 
unpleasanlfy. 'J'he git I mu.-t bo coming. What 
would lie do, if she was a perfect fright ? He 
dared not back out at this stage. Ho could take 
to his heels, there was still lime. But who 
would again offer him four houses in Calcutta 
and a loan office to boot ? The thought made 
lam pause again and think. 
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Sounds, suggestive of the bride, were heard 
from the other side of the iloor. Silks ru-tled, 
hutiglea tinkled and voices whispered. Bhibriun 
took courage in both bunds and sat down 
again. 

The maid-servant entered with a plateful 
of swwts. By her side was the girl, with a 
small silver bowl in her hand. Miidan Babu 
accompanied his daugtr-r. Bhibrain could hardly 
look up. He saw only a pair a of gold 
embroidered slippers and a pink Benarrfsi sari. 

“This is my daughter, Tarnngini, ■ sir,” 
announced Madaii Babu. “I have brought her 
to introduce her to you.” 

Bliibram hud perforce to look up, and bow 
to tier. He was relieved to find that the girl 
was not humpbacked or squiiiteyed. But God 
had probably come to know about Shibu’s pre¬ 
ference for big pcarl-liko teeth. Nut only one 
tooth, but all the teeth in the upper row in the 
mouth of lliis beauty were rather big and en- 
croaclicd much on the lower lip. She was trying 
valiantly with the aid of her upper lip to over 
tlie lustre of his row of pearl-, hut to little 
nv.iil. Her complexion was dark, but irot 
absolutely black. Bhe was .slight of figure and 
bore no resemblance to the lady of ample pro¬ 
portions whom Bliibu had seen a while ago. 

“Please a.sk her something,” saiil Madan 
Balm. 

Bliibram smiled shyly and asked, “Where 
do you read ?’’ 

Tiirangiiii had to show all her teeth as she 
answcied, “I am in the Metric class at Bcltola.” 
she closed her lip.s again. 

Tlie conver.satiori did not progress any further. 
Shihniin had a gooil iiumher of sweets and 
some lea, then he rose to dejiart. 

The bride bad gone in before that. “I must 
know, whether you approve or not,” said M.idan 
Balm. 

“1 am sali.sfied,” said Shibu, ’ you can arrange 
about the wedding.” 

M.ulan B.ibu rubbed his hands in joy. “But 
there are certain preliminary ceremonies, tliat 
inii-t be gone through,” he said. ‘ Bhall 1 go 
and see your revered mother about these 
things.” 

“Plea.se don’t,” cried Shibram in consterna¬ 
tion. "My mother is extremely old-fashioned. 
She does not like the independence of women. 
She might say that she did not want the 
daughter of a midwife as a bride for her son.” 

He spoke with a great deal of reluctance, 
but the fear of his mother’s intervention drove 
him to speak. 

But Aliulan Babu was not at all offended. 
“Yes,” he said, “as an orthodox Hindu widow, 
she might object.” 

Bo the imnringe was solemnized in seenk 
Shibu had not told his mother any thing. ’I'hd 
bride’s father gave Shibu everything a bride* 
groom could want, induding a diamond ring, a 
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wrist-watch of gold, dress of Benares silk and a 
set of silver utensils. Tarangini, too, was loaded 
with gohl ornamonls. The price of gold had 
riiiien considerably, Shlbram thought to himself, 
and the ornaments must be worth about two 
thousand rupees. There were some furniture 
also. Shibrarn valueil the wliole lot of presenl.s 
at three thousand and deplored Madan Babu’s 
lack of wisdom. Instead of locking up so much 
caj)i(al in unnecessary things, Im should have 
inve.Hted it in the loan lie would have 

got about tlirce hundred rupees in interest 
annually. But he was a newly married bridc- 
m'oom and could not .say anything. 

d'hose people were not very ortliodox. So 
Shibrarn got an opportunity of speaking to his 
wife in private even on tlie wedding niglit. 

There was nobody else in the room and the 
Inide was seated, holding her tired heail with 
both her hand.s. Shibrarn tried to make his 
voice ;is soft and loving as po.S'-il)le as he -aid, 
“Are you feeling this parting from your motlier 
too much, Tarangini V I won’l take you away 
jus( now from her.” 

Tarangini rai.sed her lieail and sani : “Where 
is my mother that 1 sli ulii hsd about parting 
from her ?” 

Shibram’s eyes nearly jiimpc' out of t leir 
sockets in conslernation. “.\re you not, ,Ma Ian 


Babu’.s daughter ?” he asked. “And is not his 
wife, Mrs. Radhabinodini Guha, your mother ?" 

“I am Madan Babu’s daughter, of t^urse,” 
said the brido. “But Radhabinodini is my 
step-mother.” 

Shihu’s voice .sank to a mere whisper. “But 
does not your stepmother love you ?” he asked 
desperately. “1 have heard that she has got no 
other ehildren.” 

“8he has no child by this marriage,” said 
Tarangini. “I am the only child of my father. 
But my step-mother has two sons by her first 
husband. They diil not come to the wedding, as 
they were oflended-with father and mother for 
having hidden tlie truth from you.” 

Shilu’am eovereil Ids face with l)Oth hands 
and beoauie silent. 

'raraiigiiii felt the necessity for some explana¬ 
tion. “I asked father not to do thi.s,” she said. 
“But father said, he would not tell you any lie.s 
ami would give you very good j>re.sents. Besides, 
he would send you so many things as Puja 
presetils thaf you wouhl be surely satisfied.” 

Sldbram coidd not but admit that the girl 
was ,-|x*aking the truth. Madan Babu had not 
tol i him any lies. It was his own bad luck 
that had made' everything go w'rong. But the 
loan office -till remained, lie might get a job 
there. 

(yVoz/.s/o/cd hji Sitd Ihri.) 


r*ATflANS AT HOME 

Pr.or. DKVK.NDHA SA'rY.VRTHi 


WpPJ'^H'rUN” or “the Pnklilo-speakingi 
people” the national name of the 
Pathans. 'riiough it sot'ms to be a 
liistorical fact that the Pathan oountry,- wliere 
< Ircat A.soka sang Lord Buddha'.s .song in the L’ml 
century B. C., has been the cradle of .\ry:m eivili- 
/.ation in its past, the Pathans themselves according 
to their national tradition seem to trace their 
lineage from Israel and generally call themselves 
“Ban-i-Lsrael or “Israel’s children.” The Pathans 
have divided themselves into many tribes of 
which the following are worthy of special 
mention : 

Tiik Khattaks 

In Akbar’s time the Khnttuk.sT came under 
one Khun (chief), who got a royal grant of the 

' The non-Pathans pronounce the word “Pukhio” 
a.s “Ptwhto.” 

® By Pathan-country is meant India’s North- 
West Frontier, Afghanistan, and Azad Ilaqa or the 
independent tribal territory lying between India and 
Afghauistan. 

' The Khattak villages lie in the British Terri¬ 
tory of Kohat and Peshawar Districts. They ore 

37-6 


leriUoiy between lChairal)ad and Nowshera, as a 
leward for his services in profeeting the grand 
trunk road. Tlie chiefs of the Khattak Khans 
r(“mained loyal to this bond of submi.s8ion to 
the days of .\urang/,eb. But at last Khushal 
Klian, the celebrated Khattak chief, raised the 
banner of frz'odom and to his last day ho spared 
no etfort in making the warlike Pathans into 
a free nation. A i)oet, a patriot, and a warrior 
of high order, his name will ever .shine like a 
bright stiir in tlie annals of Pathan history. He 
was once caiitured by the Moghul forces and 
kept ill eoiifiriemcnt in the Agra fort as hostage 
against a few members of the Moghul nobility who 
were kidnapped by the Khattaks. 

Khushal Khau’s name is a household word 
not only among the Khattaks, but also amongst 
other Patban tribes. Many of his war-songs 
have become extraordinarily common with 
the people and his message of patriotism 


divided into two sections—Teri Khattaks, and Akorn 
Khattaks. The former, enjoying a majority, are the 
residents of Kohat, while the latter pass tlieir days 
and nights in the Peshawar District. 
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still lives on the lips of 'tho wandering 
minstrels, who sing it to the accoinpanitnent 
of rcirtA. 

Thk Afbii>18 

The Afridis are generally tall in stature and 
are very athletic, brave, and impressive. Though 
they very often suffer from inter-tribal differences, 
they know very well to form a united force 
against a common enemy. Their pfist history 
will tell you that the Persian conqueror Nadir 
Shah gave up his idea of conquering them once 
for all, when ho was informed tliat they were 
capable of resisting their enemy for month.s to¬ 
gether, Bnding sustenance merely in the wild roots 
and berries. 

The lower and easternmost ridges, running 
out from the Sufed Koh 
range, tho Ba/.ar and Bara ' 
valleys and Tirah’s northern 
portion, form the home of 
the Afridis, who are divided 
into eight Khels (clans)— 

Kuki Khel, Kambar Khel, 

Kainar Khel, Malik Din 
Khel, Sipoh Khel, Zakha 
Khel, Akal Din Khel, ami 
Adam Khel. Leaving aside 
the Adam Khels, almost all 
the Afridis are birds of 

{ >assage—in summer they 
ive on the vcjdant slope.s 
of Tiruh highlands and 
return to their villages in 
the Kajuri, Ba/ar and 
Khyber valleys w hen 
summer is no more and 
winter spreads its wings. 

The Khyber folk-lore 
accounts for the outward 
barrenness of tho Pass in 
that Allah had given all 
other gifts away elsewhere 
save useless rock and stone when it was Khyber’s 
turn. As the clans living in the Khyber had no 
chances to make their living by the au.spicious 
work of agriculture, they had to indulge in 
looting the caravans and later on imposing their 
own duties on the merchandise passing through 
their country. But things are different' in these 
days under the British Political Agency at 
Landikotal. 


Tiik Mohmanus 

The warlike character of the Mohmaiids has 
its characteristic lights and shades, and every 
one of them, though an agriculturist by occupa¬ 
tion, has bis own rifle and the martial spirit 
to use It They have divided themselves into 
three clans—Tarak Zai, Halim Zai, Bae Zai. 
Nature has favoured their country, lying towards 
the eouth-west of the land of the Utman Khels 
in Aiad Raqa with rivers like Swat and Kabul, 



Azad llaqa or the Independent tribal territory 


and tliey can make a good 
living by agriculture. 

Tin: Timis 

Tbe original home of 
the Turis, according to 
their national folk-lore, is 
said to have been in Per.sia 
and they pas.scd a long 
period of nomadic life before 
they came to settle down 
in Kurram valley, which 
was (lie home of the 
Baugis Pathan.s in tho-se 
days. Owing to internal 
disscn.vions and migration 
of many families towards 
the Miraiizai country the 
Bangish power gradually 
declined and by tho dawn 
of the eighteenth century, they hatl lost all their 
power. 



gro^ of young merry-makers 


Fota 
(eagi 


B- - -— • their names may bo 

(parrot), Nakbtar (a pine tree), Bas 
gle), Zamare (tiger) and 8b»>Dil 
Clion>heai^) etc. 
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When the laiidsinape beauty lends a new colour to the warlike uaturc of a village waUih-tower. 

IMuWo hy H H. HoWnos, Posliavrar 


A spur of the Khost hills has divi<le(l tho Kurrain 
valley^—the l^rul of the Turis—into the upper aiul 
the lower Kiirrani. There is a British Political 
Agency at Para Chinar in tho Upper Kurram, 
which is beautifully besprinkled with piuo-liills, 
and where the Miria, enjoying vivid and 
picturesque life, make a good living by agri¬ 
culture. 

Other Tribes 

There are some other tribes of the Pathans, 
too, which play their own part in their country’s 
life. The names of tho Wazir,^ the Baugish,* 
the Marwat,7 the Bannuchi,* tho Bhinwari,^* 

* Kurram valley is about .‘500 square miles in area. 

* The hill-country, lying between Kurram v.alley 
and Gomal river, known as Waziristan, is tho home 
of the Wazirs. The iVorthorn and Southern portions 
of Waziristan, being 2TO) and 2700 square miles in 
area respectively, have separate British L’oliiical 
Agencies, with their headciuarters at Miram Shah in 
the Northern Waziristan and at Wana in the Southern 
one. 

* The Bangiah have divided themselves into three 
clans—the Miranzai, the Baezai, and the Samalzai; 
and the majority of their villages lie in the Kohat 
District. 

»The main clans are five in number—the 
Musa Kbel, tho Acha Khel, tho Khud Khel, the 
Bahram Khel, and the Topi Khel. Their villages 
lie in the Lakki Tahsil. 

* The central portion of the Bannu Tahsil, lying 
between the Kurram and Tochi rivers, is the home 
of the Bannuohis. 

* The Shinwaris are divided into Sangu Khel, 


tho Utiuan Khel,*® the Yiisafzai,*! the 
Khalil ,12 the Mohainmiidzai,i5 and DaduzaiM are 
noteworthy. 

The Pathans may aptly be called a nation 
of villagers. Tho number of towns is inconsiderable 
in tho Frontieris and Afghanistan as compared 
with tho numlror of their villages, and again Azad 
Ilaqa is absolutely a lan«l of villages. 

The nomenclature of Pathan villages has its 
own characteristics. There are names like Takbat- 
Bhai, Ilund, and Sarai-Bahlol of Buddhist origin; 
names like Burj Hari Bingh and Shankar Garh 
speak of Bikh periofi in tho Pathan history; the 

Alisher Khel, Sepah Khel, and Maudozai; trade 
between Peshawar and Kabul is their main occupation. 

The Houthoni jwrtion of Bajour in Azad Ilaqa 
where there is a British Agency at Malakand. 

11 The name Yusaf/ai is aptly applied to a large 
number of people living in Buner^ Swat, and Dir 
in Azad Ilaqa, as well as in the British territory of 
the North-eastern portion of the Peshawar District 
from tho border of Charsada TahsU to the river 
Indus. 

12 The Khalil country lies on the left bank of the 
Bara river and along the front of the Khyber Pass in 
the British territory. 

12 Mohammadzai villages are situated in the 
British territory of Hashatnagar. 

1* The Daduzai country runs along the left bank 
of the Kabul river to its confluence with the Bara 
river in the British territory. 

The _ number of the small towns in the Frontier 
as shown in the censns report of 1931 is only twenty- 
six, whUe its village are abont 2,830. 
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villfigpfl like rtninn/.ai aii'l Muhu Khel are namoil 
after the triae^inon wliolivi* there; with the nanie'i 
like Sharifnbad, Fiitheahad, and A kora Ivhatlak, 
are asaoeiated the names of tlie respective founders 
themselves or Iheir lessees or relations ; in names 
like (ihazi Baba, Bir isaddo, an<l Kaka fsahib is 
preserved the anspieioiis memory of some local 
saint. Alonfr with these and many others arc 
names like Saretl China (cold sprin}'), (lulaba 
(rose), fiulbadan (llowcr-like in structure), and 
Spina Varai (white mound) based on Nature’s 
local aspects, and as such they speak of ih'’ 
people’s iCsthelic sense. Afrain there are names 
like “Nava "ai” (new bride), inls*restinfj for their 
own peotic touche.s. 

The villafje-site is divideil into separate 
quarters. Each quartor. known as K.wnr is 
mlotted to a particular Kliel (clan) and has its 
own Malik (hi'adman). In the villatjes sjmatisl 
in tho British territory, the 
Malik is a revenue-collector, 
while in Azad Ihuia. where 
cveryotie seems to be the kiiiff 
of his own affairs, tlu' 

Malik’s personality stands as 
the gcnviine representative of 
his respective Khel. 

Ene.h villafje-ciuarter has its 
separate moscjne, known as 
Jamal. It is generally loeate<l 
towards the out-skirts of the 
village. There is a separate 

class of the ]:)eople’s religious 
and social leaders. They an; 
known as Mullahs and arc iii 
charge of the village-mosiiucs, 
where they call the congrega¬ 
tion to pjrayer a.s w(dl as hold 
day-classes to make the 

children learn by heart ear for 

particular holy verses from the 
Quran—for all this they receive 


their pfbper reward from the 
villagers. 

Each village-((uarter in Azad 
Ilacja has its separate watch- 
towers. A room with a low 
door-w'ay on one side and a 
series of loojvholes on all 
sides, is built on the top of 
every tower; it iii^y accommo¬ 
date at a time at least ten to 
twelve pfTSons, who clamber 
up by tho help of a rope, slung 
from the door-frame. Again 
there are loop-holed parapets 
on the roofs of all tow’er-rooms 
for emergency purposes. Safe 
against all exposures to harm 
as these watch-towers are, tlie 
l)eople use them for protecti<)n 
ter) has for days together. 

“Kor” is the people’s national 
word for the house : generally 
it consists of two or three rooms within a 
wfillcd enclosnn', known as (iolai. The mud- 
walls of the village-houses are in no way 

congenial for art-dcsign.s. But the Pathan 

lioiiscwivcs me fond of m.aking an attempt inside 
the sleeping rooms and kitcliens. Tlio national 
flowers ami song-birds may servo as the subject- 
matter of these rough drawing-s, which are .some¬ 
times the exponents of the wonie.n-folks’ icstholic 
sense. In rich parts of the c(}untry where 
iiaturo appears like a newly married l)ri<le among 
rivers and hills, the' walled enclosure of the. 
village-house may have a few fruit trees like 
“ber” or mulberry along with a patch of vegetables 
and flowery plants, serving the purpose of a 
kitchen garden. 

The names of the Pathan hoys and girls have 
their own poetic glamour An average Pathan 
mother compares her ehihl to a flower and calls 



Afridi village scene : both men and women, have an 
ear for the rippling music of the little brook that 
passes through their village. 

I'hoto by Mola Hum 4 Hons, PnsSawar. 
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Iiim “Gul” (Hower) br Taza Gul 
(fresh flower); sonjftimes she 
likes to choose the names of 
some native flowers for the 
purpose and “Kashmalii” (a very 
popular fragrant flower known 
as GuJ-i-Rehnn in Persia),“Giilah” 

(rose), “Anar Gul” (pomegranate 
flower) ainl Inzar Gul (fig flower) 
etc. play the leading part, A 
sweet-voiced hoy is e,ompared to 
a parrot and is named 'Tota”. 

The pine tree stanfls for the 
l»eauty and snmliness, and a 
hero is sometimes niek-nanied 
•‘Naklitar” (a pine tree). The 
names like "Baz” (eagle), Zainare 
(tiger), and ftlier-Dil (lion-hearted) 
etc*., generally horm* by the'villagc- 
hoy.s, are noteworthy for their martial character. 
'I'Ik! names of the. daughters of the, soil, too, are 
eipially remarkable; (verdure', "Parkha” 

(dew), “Heiia” (light), Iliatai (life), Re.slnna (a 
silken girl), ‘Dur .liimala” (pearl-beauty), Dur- 
Khani (pearl-cpieen), Badar-Jamamala (moon- 
beauty), ‘^Sosau-Jan” (‘.Sosan’ flower-liko girl), 
Ihdlmla (a bulbul), Kouutra (a sluviugeou), and 
Khaionai (a maiua) are a few. 


The every-day culture of tin* Pathaus is full 
of many inspiring traits. .Along with (he common 
Mo.slcm salutation "As-Malam aleikum” (peace 
be to you) which is generally e,xch.‘ingnd by “wa,- 
aleikum .Salain” (j)eace la; to you also), they have 
a series of their own national salukitious 
and greoting.s. \Vhenev('r a gue.st approaches 
their doors he is greeted with “Ilarkala Kasha” 
(come every.day) and the guest may reply “Neki 
l>a,r8ha” (may goodno.s8 come to thee) or “Ilarkala 
Osi” (may thy life be long). Courteaie.s are 
exchanged by the wayfarers as they follow their 
way on the road : one may say “Astare Maahc” 
(do not be wearied) and it may be interchange*! 
by “Loe She” (be. great), among the persons of 
equal age, and by “Ma .Khawaregi” (may you 


Pathan Types. 

pii'Wn by Mi'la Hum A lN*sli;ivvur 

not degraded) if the latter happens to he 
younger. The spontaneous and fresh expression 
of heartb'lt gratitmle hecomos all the more sweet 
when they .say “Khndae [)e lOckha” (may God 
forgive thet*', “Klnnlae do IToika” (may God 
make thee great), “Khndae de Osata” (may Go<l 
he tliy saviour), “Baehe de loe she” (may thy 
sons grow up), and “Kha elmre” (mayst thou 
succeed in thy mission) etc. AVhile meeting after 
a long time the friends enjoy a 
niutnal embrace and seek informa¬ 
tion of each other’s welfare in 
a series of questions, such as, 
“.lore” (art thou well ?), Khushale, 
(art thou happy ■'’), “Kha .Tore” 
(art thou (piite well ?), 
Kli/tshair” (art thou quite 
happy ?), "Kha Taza” (art thou 
fresh ?) and “Kha Chakhe” (art 
thou active ?) etc. 

Love of home is an ijiborn 
trait of Pathan ehanu'ter. What 
could illu.slrate it bettor than the 
following proverb, which is so 
common among tht'm ? 

‘■( )iic'h own motherland is a 
Kashmir for hiin”io 

A n average Pathan is a 
goo<l lover of hi-* native soil’s beautiful spots 
and feels proud of them when he spontaneously 
says : 

“Kvcii Allah is in love with the beautiful spots.”!’ 

All Pathaus have an earnest wish that death 
when it eome.s, should liml them in their own 
home among their own people, and that they 
find their bed.s of dust in their own ancestral 
grav(*-yards. If some one dies away from home, 
the conveyance of his body to his village 
i.s popularly considered to l)e a mark of honour 
towards the tleparted soul. THb native-folk-lore ’ 
is full of many interesting tales, the characters of 
which are seen travelling down to far-off places 
in order to fi.nd th** bones of a hero, who died 

•."rf 
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Pathaii Ohililreii A brother and a sister Pleasi' give me some alms 


fighting, so that they may give them their proper 
burial at home. 

As the Pathans are great admirers of their 
traditional culture, any gray beard will tell yon : 

‘‘Bid adieu to thy village: 

But forsake not thino manners and eu8tom8.”i« 

The innate .simplicity of the Pathan, inspire 
of the rough and ready life he has to live, is 
beautifully revealed, when he says ; 

“Do not grab my blanket, 

So I’ll not grudge your sbawr’ia 

Hospitalitj is a foromo.st trait in the Pathan 
character. Many are the proverbs that bespeak 
the people's original notion.s of ho.spitality. The 
host may say : 

“Do not look towards my Dastar Khan 

dear friend I 

Raise thy eyes towards my forehead (which is 

aglow with joy.)’’*® 

And the guest is expected to reply : 

“Give me simple onions. 

More precious to me is the offer of thy love.*' 

Being the members of a martial race, the 
Pathans have known every aspect of war-life, 
and time has taught them to ssiy ; 

“Sorrow and happiness are brother and sister.”** 

Every Pathan woman wishes to be the 
mother of a hero and rightly says : 

“A childless woman would I prefer to be, 

To that thou shouldst show thy back in the 

batUe field.”** 


To the over-confident youth, the gray-beards 
are expected to say ; 

“A lion’s heart it requires to be a hero.*‘ 

Agriculture goes side by side with fighting, 
so it is not strange that the Pathans can say : 

“Even if thou art defeated : 

O sow seed in thine fields.”** 

An earlier harvest is as dear to the Pathan 
peasant as sons in his youth to a Pathan 
warrior: 

“Sons are better if born in one’s yonth. 

Wheat-harvest is better if begot earlier.”** 

“As the peasant is worth, his land is worth” 
is revealed wl>en some one says; 

“Whosoever looks after his fieldwork himself, 

Ghee would it become all for him, if it is 

milk.”** 

Watering the fields without the proper 
ploughing is considered to be a useless task, 
and the peasant may be heard, saying: 

“Dig thy field for twenty days, 

Ana then water it once.^* 

The Pathans have their indigenous code of 
honour, known as Nang-i-Pukhtuna. or 

revenge comes foremost and is the root-cause of 
a bewildering chain of individual, tribal, and 
inter-tribal blood-feuds. Some of the gray-oeards 
sometimes announce it a deplorable state of 
affairs and try their best to save the rising 

u—*8 are Pashto proverbs. 
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A Hindu girl in Tirah valloy, 

• Photy by U. B, 



the Pathana* forefather.” The characteristic 
notiona of IxxcU (honour) and Sharam (shame) 
have become the warp and woof of the Pathana’ 
every-day life. While the unavenged damage is 
considered to be the symbol of the greatest 
shame, the blood-stained sword, used to take the 
proper revenge, is the living emblem of honour. 
The typical lights and shades of Nangd- 
Pukhtuna, which is still in vogue in A%ad llaqa, 
are as follows; 



When girls go out to pluck springlflowere. 

generation from this suicidal habit. But when 
all their efforts end in n failure they begin to 
believe in their native folk-lore that “none can 
save the Patban mind from being^ absolutely 
honey-combed by blood-feuds, as this state of 
aflairs is due to Allah's wrath, as just after the 
creation of the world He was displeased with 


A daughter of the soil. Names of the daughters 
of the soil are remarkable. ‘Shino’ (verdure), 
‘Parkha’ (dew), ‘Rana’ (light), Hitai 
(life,) Beshma (silken girl), Dur-Jamala 
(p^rl-beauty). Dur-Khani (pearl- 
queen), bulbnla (a bulbul), 

‘Kountra (a she-pigioo) 
and Kharonai (a 
maina) are a few. 




A ilanciiiK ijirl •" marrhise feast 

(1) Anyone who niimlers an imiocoiit 
person, is ii:il)lo to bcintt stoned to doatli and 
no other penalty is to bo substituted in ordinary 
cases, ilut if the murderer is some near relation 
of the deceased, known as Tarhur, he is always 
expected to be slain with a sword. Again the 
murderer may save his life paying a sum of 
ils. .-{00 as the price of the blood if the relatives 
of the (leceaseil consent to conipromise l)ofore 
the .lirgah:ifi 

(2) Anyone wlu) <loe.s not comply with the 
tribal Jirgnh's decision of joining a battle 
is considered to be a traitor : the punisliment 
in such a case is hard. The house of the guilty 
is set on fire after tli<! confis<-afion of all his 
belongings and again he is to pay a sum of 
Rs. 40 for absence known as Nagnh. If some 

Jirgah is the National Council of the tribal 
elders. Along with many tribal Jirgahs, there may be 
an iuter-tribal Jirgah. too, which may serve the 
purpose of a National f^ieagiie and may ask the 
people to unite together to face a common enemy- 
on such occasions the ix.-ople generally exchange 
fdthful vows of compromise iwer atones, placed 
amidst the members of the inter-tribal Jirgah, and 
these stones arc then adored as the symbols of 
national truce, expected to last for ever or at least for 
a considerable time. 


A Lidhiai or lioy-danccr 

one dares to neglect some V(‘ry important dwision 
of the flirgali, be i- to be ('xilcd from his native 
laml. 

(J) In the case of adultery both the man and 
the woman are killed -the woman is generally 
killed first and then comes the turn of the mati. 

(1) No true Vathan is cxp('etod to turn a 
deaf ear towards the pathetic cry of any known 
or unknown fugitive, who kuoc.ks at his door 
to save his life getting oil unpiinislicd from the 
avenger -the sy.stem of sludter in suclj a case 
is popularly kno wn us N 'ntifiwalar^ _ 

Aiuiiy are the wonderful tales, current among 
the people an the illustrations of A’unairatai. In one 
of such tales we sec a murderer near a tower to 
have refuge at the hands of the tower-man in 
Allah’s name. "Whom hast thou killed” asks the 
tower-man and after coming to know that he was 
the murderer of his younger brother, the tower-man 
says in ii pathetic tone : "Ah me 1 thou hast kilM 
my own brother, but as thou hast sought refuge in 
vVllah’s name, let me pay full attention to thy cry. 
(Jorae on and I’ll sec that thou art safe and none 
ventures to injure thee.” After a few days when it 
was all safe we see the tower-man releasing the 
refugee, saying; “Thou art now free, my guest, to go 
to thy house, nut remember that I’ll put an end to 
thy life and will take revenge for my brother’s death 
whenever I happen to find thee anywhere in the 
near future." .. 
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^ (5) A successful raid by a 
tribe, class or an individual upon 
the neighbours’ cattle is to be 
followed by a negotiation 
through influential persons and 
the st 9 len cattle may be redeemed 
on payment of money which 
may be at least one-fifth of the 
whole price of the cattle. Btntrjah 
is the term which is generally 
used for such a payment. 

Pathan villages are rich 
enough to possess a separate 
public guest-house, known as 
fjujra in almost every (juarter 
(kandi)—no hamlet is so poor 
as not to have even a single 
Hujra. The Hujras arc generally 
Kacha houses, with a few 
apertures in the walls serving 
the purpose of windows, and 
in front of them may be seen 
clump.a of shady trees lemling 
an additional charm to their 
picture-value : they are generally 
in charge of the Maliks (village 
headmen) who welcome most 
happily all guests, and not only 
oiler them be<ls but also entertain them witli 
considerable meals according to their national 
traditions. Every Hujra stands as a living 
symbol of Pathan hospitality and such nights 
are considered to be unfortunate ones when 
there arc no guests there, known or unknown. 
The institution of the Hujras serves one more 
purpose, too: the miituro bachelors of all 
village-quarters pass their nights in their res¬ 
pective Hujras a.s it is customary with the 
Pathans not to allow youths to sleep in their 
houses before they are duly marrieil. 

Again the Hujras arc the places of the people’s 
daily feasts of national song and gossip which 
are confined, as a matter of fact, to the males 
only : after partaking of tlnar evening-meals, the 
villagers assemble in the Hujras and along with 
many a swain, there may he seen a con-sidcrahle 
number of gray-beanls, seeing whom it may 
rightly be said that time has imi)arted to them 
characteristic tone of reverence and stateliness 
if it has taken away from them something of 
youth’s delicate colour. Then eommoiicos the 
feast of song and gossip, contributed by the 
young and the old alike and goes on for hours 
together. These feasts at the Hujras are at 
their best during the gala da'^ s, when the 
Doorns'i^ who form a separate class of their own 
and may aptly be called the song-hirtls of the 
Pathan country, take a special part in these 
periodical gatherings. The personality of some 

*' The dooms are also the village-barbers and 
again they undertake the cases of minor surgery, 
too. 


“Let u9 have a bride for our son.” 

of the Dooms, gifted with a poetic heart,32 
becomes all the more inspiring when their 
minstrelsy plays the first fiddle in aceomponi- 
ment to tlie village orchestra, composea of 
l.he Dooms themselves, who, a class of profes¬ 
sional singers as they are, have full mastery 
over “Rehab” (the naiive violin), “Surnai” 
(pipe) and “Dhol” idrum). Again there might be 
seen or hoy-dancers, who dance in 

female attire and are hiroil to exhibit their indi¬ 
genous dance, illustrated with a good many 
songs, in the periodical song-feasts. Though the 
LiiMitai-thmci.', as a matter of fact, falls far short 
of the standard of that exacted by the native 
dancing-girls, the Pathan masses have a genuine 
liking for it. 

The graves of the local saints are popularly 

Some of the Doom minstrels tiro said-to have 
been fortunate enough to attain fame as poet-laureates 
of rustic standard in the eyes of the tribal Khans 
(chiefs). 

The word LnlM/ti seems to be derived from 
the Pashto word “Lakhta” (lit. a twig): the masses 
seem to have compared a boy-dancer to a swinging 
t wig. Again the word l,nkhtai is the name of a parti¬ 
cular tyjHJ of ear-ring and it is just possible that the 
boy-dancer is also compared to a swinging ear-ring. 
Lakhlais b('long to the dooms of Tirah valley. As 
soon as a Lakhtai is mature his parents ask him to 
give up the profession of dancing and to be a member 
of the orchestra : thus the mature Lakhtais retire and 
surrender their chances to the younger generation. , 
One may find a considerable number of Lakhtais 
inside tne Dabgari gate, Peshawar, wherefrom they 
go to entertain the countryside people, and again at 
Benna, where they are known as Nachas (lit. dancers). 
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A fair-sceoe 


considei-ed to be the places of ijilufriniiij^e and are 
known as Ziamls. Some of them have their 
annual fairs, when along with the pilgrimage, 
merry-making, too, finds a considerable. scope. 
Holiilay-joy of the people seems to be at its best. 
The people’s life appears to l)e a rainbow, with 
its Klysian colours of Music, Poetry and I)ance. 
The road-side place on a hill loi> is considennl 
to be the best place for the location of a Ziarat 
in Azad llaqa: under a clo.-e clump of the local 
trees lies some saint’.s simple grave, furnished 
with white pebbles, and on the branche.s of the 
trees may be seen many a series of torn pieces 
of coloureil cloth, tied by the pilgrims as the 
symbols of their vows. The popular Ziarats are 
attended by them as tlie .syml>ols of their vows. 
The popular Ziarats are attcnde<l by pilgrims, 
from far and near, who seem ti) have full 

belief that the magic touch of the holy spot 

can confer good healtli on tlieij sull’ering 
kith and kin, when they bring them along 

with them to j)articular Ziarat.s.34 

Akhtnr is tlie Pathans’ national name of 'hi 
and the life of the Pathan masses appear.s to he 
a blossomed flower during the Td fc-stivities 
when everyone’.s spontaneous joy comes forth 
like an inspiring song of l>eauty along with 
the national song-feasts and various other 
exponents of the pe()ple’.s joy. The sword-dance 
of the Khatlak Pathans, which seems to he an 
exact rofliction of their war-like soul, is note¬ 
worthy. 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing like 
love-match among the Pathans—the bo^ and 
the girl are to fday no part in the negotiations. 
It is the work of a Itoihar or ‘go-between’ to 
arrange the whole thing and on a fixed day he 
takes the hrkh'groom ami hi.s father to the 
prospective bride’.s hou.“e. If the busine.«.s35 side 

“ The Khylier folk-lore slates that there was a 
time when the Afridis did not imssess even a single 
Ziarat in their country and as they were badly 
reproachtd for it by their neiirhbours, they killed a 
B$uit, who approached their doors as a guest, in order 
to give him a burial in their own country, to have a 
Ziarat of their own. 

** The boy’s father is to pay a considerable amount 
o| money known as Mahar or T7tnl to the girl’s 
Iktber who also demands a particular amount of 


of the matter is duly .settled, the rite of Kozhadan ^ 
(engagement) is performed there and then. The 
majority of the wedlocks are celohratod in the 
months of “Shairnl” ami '*Ilainfi” which are 
believed to Ik* the most mi.spicious for the 
purpose. Tlie imtioniil muse of the people takes 
the lending part iu tin* bridals. The women 
folk sing innumerable songs, suited to the 
oeca.sion ; again they lend an additional charm 
to their song-feasts liy the performance of a 
typical dance, known us A tan,’* whi<!h is per¬ 
formed ill a ring and is illustrated with a 
variety of .eoiigs. 

\Vhile tlie women’s song-feasts, in the boy’s 
house, eomniem;e a few <lays prior to the wedding- 
day, there is nothing of the sort iu the girl's 
house, where the women remaiii silent to symbolize 
the pathos. They feel for the girls' coming 
departure and break their silence only on the 
we«lding-day when there is nothing .‘>0 au.spica'ous as 
the joining in songs. Of a great picture-value 
is the scene, when tlie singing iiiaidens come 
forwoinl to perform the girl’-s bridal bath on the 
wedding-day after massaging her body with a 
scented paste: not only the maidmi.s but also the 
girl herself believes that she will appear to be 
a heavenly nyiufili ju.st after the hath. Then 
comes the ceremony of braiding the girl’s hair 
into seven jilaits which is generally performed 
by her seven relations; the little tuft of hair 
known as [Mml, falling on her forehead as a 
symbol of maiilenhood, is also joined in the 
plaits. After the eoilFure comes the hour of 
dre.ssing the girl in the bridal finery: among the 
Pathan tribes, nursed in Nature’s ever young lap, 
native flowers are also used for her girl’s bridal 
adornment. Extraordinarily charming are the 
choru.s songs that the bride’s maidens sing when 
the marriage-party airives : even the old grannies, 
whose teeth are no more and age has stolen all 
the sweetness of their throat, try to be the song- 
queen of that hour. The marriage-party arrives 
along with the village-orchestra, which executes 
its music against the war-like background, created 

rice, Shaknro. and ghee, which he may use in entertain¬ 
ing the marriage party. 

** The Alan-Dance is known as Dris among the 
Marwat and Mandar among the Wazirs. The woid 
AUm is from the Yusafzai oountry. 



PATHAN8 AT HOME 


39#'^ 


by the firing of the mWb-locks into the air, and 
the welcome-song, sung jn chorus by the women, 
becomes all the more inspiring. It is customary 
with the Marwats that the bride, along with her 
singing maidens spends the last day of the 
wedding in swinging and thus it is known as 
or “the day for swinging”. Then 


to indicate the merry and successful future "of lihe- 
child. oNo mother wishes to give birth Uii a 
stormy day, as such a child, according to the 
native folk-lore, very sehiom enjoys good hetdth 
and success in life. The Mullah is expected to 
get a rupee or so from the proud father for the- 
performanaiof whispering Hang (the profession of 
Islam) in the newly-born child’s ear: In the cases 



\ mother and a daughter 


A little dreamer: her mother calls her 
‘Biular-Jamala’ or ‘moon-beauty.’ 


eomca the hour when the bride is a.skeil to bid 
adieu to her ^)arents and mHidcti.s to go to h(‘r 
new house. The maidens join in a ehoni.s .song, 
full of pathos from beginning to end. Songs 
sire again sung constantly for sibout a week or 
so in the boy’s hou.se after the marriage party 
brings the bride. 

Minstrels begin their music ami the villsigo 
swains exhibit their joy by firing volleys in the 
air, whenever there appears a new son on the 
scene: the women-folk seem to have the belief 
that all this not only symbolizes their pleasure 
but is also capable of taking off all the evil 
spirits from the nursery. Friday is. considered 
lo be a lucky birthday. As regards the time of 
birth, if it is some morning hour, it is believal 

The synonym of /%/»ya (swing) is Tal, in Yusafzai 
Pashto.' 


of rich people, the Mullah may even receive a sum 
of Hs. I or so. The women celebrate the occasion 
for days together, but the mother, who is to live 
in .swinsion for about lO day.s. takes part in the 
celebrations after this period of purification.' 
There might be seen a "Zingo" (cradle), su3pen4; 
eil by ropes from the rafters: it majjr dhiy be a 
small bed, while in rich families it is a piece of 
art, having some rustic colour*8cheme as well as 
rough spccimeii.s of lattice-work. 

Snr-Kalfii or “the child’s first shaving” 
which takes place between the third and sixth 
year, is again an ocaision of festivities, when 
songs, too, may find their proper place. The 
child is brought out before the parents’ male kith 
and kin, and the village barber comes forwa^ 
to shave his head: first he makes the hair wet 
with fresh water and then shkves it with a new 
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razor. The usiml fee of the harbor for tlie 
shaving is only a conplc of rupees, but in other 
cases when he may use rose-water, kept in a 
silver-cup, ho is sure to get more. 



“We are going to join tho ’Id fair’’ 

Tho ceremony of circumcision, popularly 
known as Siinunl, is performed when the (diild 
has seen eight springs in his life. Both the male 
and female relatives are sent bn- ami many of 
them are oxpc*cted to join this happy occasion 
when even tho poor parents manage somehow or 
other to spend a con.-iderabh' sum on feasting 
and rejoicing. The foremost item of the ceremony 
is a dinner, arranged in the court-yard and 
attended by all relations and friends alike. After 
the dinner is over, all the guests, except the. near 
relative.s, take leave and every one of them, 
before he departs, makes a little donation, known 


as Nimlrah to the proud father. Then Jakes 

place tho proper circumcision when the child is 
asked to sit on a shallow ^ plate of earthenware 
anudst tho cheerful faces of his parents and 
relations. 

After the rippling music of life comes 
tho hour of tho dirge, known as vlr in 

tho language of the people, when some pretty 

bird of life flies away to an unknown region 

and his kith and kin, with tears* in their 

eyes, join in mourning. After the ^orpse is 
put in the courtyard the women standing 
rouml it begin the dirge, much of which 
is generally extempore. Ho impressive are 
the elegiac key-notes of tho dirge, rapt in 
.sorrow from beginning to end, that they bring 
tears even to the eyes of the old. The senior 
matron wluv generally leads the dirge goes on 
in a p.artieulnr rhylhm. The picture becomes 
.ill the more patlu'tic, when bur.sting into loud 
sol)s, th(^ women join in chorus. Hometimes the 
women divide themselves into two parties and 
give vent to their inner-most sorrow in a 
p.irtieular kind of dirge which may be compared 
to the “Htroplie and Anti-Strophe’’ of ancient 
(Greece, as regards its diction. After the corpse 
is given the due bath and is covered in the 
grav<?-(lress, the men take it to tho grave-yard 
ill a funoral-iirocessioii, and the women, engaged 
in tho dirge, are left at home;- 

Death ! death I cruel death ! *. 

“Hjiritig is no more, lo I hero comes the autumn !’’ 

Ones each bulbul in every garden. 

Death 1 death I cruel death ! 

Rosy veils and golden nose-rings, 

Death snatched away from the brides 1 
Deatli! death ! cruel death ! 

Rifles, swords and armours, 

Death snatched away from the warriors I 
Death death ! cruel death I 




FROQBESS OF AVIATION IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 

By TARAKNATH DAS, A. m., i>h. i>. 

A viation is possibly the most po^mt factor 
in nntionnl defence and communication of 
a nation. The leaders of Soviet Russia are 
workinff for modernization of their country 
industrially as well as in the field of national 
defence. It is an sicknowlcdged fact that today 
Soviet Russia has a very formidable air force; 
and special efforts are being made to make the 
whole nation “air-cons(!ious’‘. Russian aviatrixes 
are establishing marvellous records. Recently six 
young Russian women, who are really girls, set 
a record of jumping out of the skies from the 
height of 22,000 feet even without <txygen 
apparatus and lamb’d without injury ! They <lid 
it at Khimki near Moscow. 

The Soviet aerial explorers have again explored 
the upper air. l-Bis is the* name of th(' balloon 
in which Commander Prokofieff’ ascende<l (>2,d;)r) 
feet in Ifi.Srt, again recently rose from the 
Ixuntzevo Airfield near Moscow to start a stiatos- 
phore flight <»f three hours on which it ascended 
ten miles for a study of the Cosmic rays. It 
came back to the earth from this ten mile flight 
in.safety. It lamled on a colloctivc farm 115 miles 
south of Moscow with data which are expected 
to add to the world’s knowledge of Cosmic rays 
and phenomena of the atmosphere surrounding 
the earth. 

In comparison with Soviet Russia, what is the 
position of aviation in India ? Soviet Russia 
has tens of thousands of trained pilots. Soviet 
Russia’s population is about half of India, and 
Bengal’s population is a little less than one-third 
of that of iSovict Russia. On the basis of 
population India should have at least 25,00(1 
trained aviators and Bengal shouM have at least 
.'!,500. I am inclined to think that there are 
not even 250 Indian aviators and Bengal does 
not claim to have even 35, 

The backwardness of India in aviation and 
other fields is generally attributed to lack of 
support extended by the (rovernment. But one 
should con8i(ier whether Indian people are 
doing their share by biking the initiation in 
furthering scientific and engineering education 
as aviation. Is there any systematic movement 
to teach aviation engineering or allied subjciit 
of importance in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering in the College of Engineering and 
Technology at Jadavpur ? India’s national 
efficiency cannot be increased merely by complain¬ 
ing against Government’s apathy. 



The Soviet explores the upper air again : 

The l-Bis, the Balloon in which Commander 
Prokofieff ascended 6-2,a35 feet in 1933, rises from 
the Kuntzevo Airfield near Moscow to stort a stra¬ 
tosphere flight of three hours on which it ascended 
10 miles for a study of the Cosmic Rays. (Sovfoto.) 




Six Fiussiaii who set. a record for jiioipinjj out ot (he skies . \ f'roui) of ^irls 

who. wilhoiK oxjpiu apparatus, leaped from a hcij^ht of 23,(XX) feet uliovo Khimki, 
near Moscow, and lauded without injury. (Sovfoto.) 



Back to EaXth from a flight of ten miles in the air ; The Soviet Stratosphere Balloon 
lands safely on a collective farm 115 miles south of Moscow with data which, are expected to odd 
to the world’s knowledge of cosmic rays and phenomena of the atmosphere 
BUrrOQOdiUlj^ Pai*t.h 
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ENGLISH 


QUA(JK, CiUACK ! /iy h’im'ird IVoulf. 
London. Tlir Ilognrfli l^rr.'is. Pp. 201. 

7.'>. (id. 

The Btsndpoint of this hook inevitahly rcc.dls to 
the mind the thesis of M. Jiilion Bendii’s well-known 
trilogy, ha frahisnu ties ('’Irtr.'i, Mon Premier 
Tettamcnf, and he I* in de I'Ktrrnel. Both M. Beiidn 
(to whom Mr, Woolf refers more than oice in his 
book) and Mr. Woolf are beiicehrs in reason and 
both deplore its eclipse in modern social and cnllnral 
life. But while the philosophic Frenchman through¬ 
out maintains an appt'arance of detachment and 
never iwovidcs more satisfaction for the tnnotions 
than what can he got out of an extremely subtle 
irony, Mr. Woolf, waiting in a white heat of 
indignation, is naturally more frankly coinininalory. 
On the other hand, he goes a step further than 
M. Benda in not sirnuly recognizing and (l(3scribin^ 
the triumph of unreason in modern culture and 
politics, but in diagno.sing it as a definitely atavistic 
reaction. The keynote of his book is to bi* found 
in the following passage quoted from p. 19 ; ‘‘Civili¬ 
zations rise, but they also fall; they How, Imt they 
also ebb. And whenever there is a sign of faltering 
and failing in a civilization, one symptom invarialily 
makes its appearance. A cry goes iqi against reason 
and intelligence; the siqtci'Htitions of the savage 
creep back into jKipulariiy and resjwctability ; the 
magician and the witch doctor reai)pcar in now 
guises; and everywhere once more bold and 
unashamed is heard the great quacking of (piacks.” 

The scale of Mr. Wiwlf’s book is not large 
enough to allow him to work out this interesting 
hypothesis as a general law of history, but in so far 
as be applies it to certain contemporary trends he is 
ns convincing as he is, in spite of the serious intent 
of his work, ingenious and amusing. It is his 
contention that in the age in which we aro living 
the betrays! of civilization can be observed very 
clearly in the political and intellectual reaction 
gainst reason, intelligence and humanity, and in 
the reversion to the primitive psychology of magic 


and supersitioii, ami ho proves i( with a wealth of 
lolling instances, two of the most effective w'hieh 
arc the j)arulli!l8 bet v\ecu the moJcwii dictators and 
savage witch doctors and tribal leaders, and between 
anti-semitism and scape goat hunting. The feeling 
that a tvpical dictator of onr times is not simply 
the mob’s idol of the hour I)ut a divinely ordained 
leader endowed with serai-mystical attributes is apt 
to come prolty strongly on one when considering 
the dilfcrencc between the positions of Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini. At his worst, Mussolini is a 
demagogue, a modern Cleon who has still to find his 
Amphipolis. But his position is at least intelligible, 
which, incideiit.ally, is perhaps due 10 some shreds 
being stili left of l^atin reasonableness. There is no 
sucli eheck on the imponderable attributes of Herr 
Hitler. No effusive rigmarole is too absurd for him, 
and the worst, of it is that some of the most ridiculous 
perpetrators of this jargon are (be jurists who might 
nave hi'cn expected to appro.ich the Fuehrer's 
position from a more realistic point of view. 

Thwe, with the parallel betwwm the features of 
the Hawaiian War-Hod, Kiikailimoku and those of 
Hiller and Mussolini, are some of the high-lights 
of the first pari of Mr. Woolf's book, which contains, 
liesidcB, .unple material for reflexion even on an 
iinraciliati'ly practical plane. Tlie second part is 
devoted to the intclleetmil quackery which has come 
in the wake of, or rather anticipated, the irrationality 
in practical aft'iirs. This half of his book may be 
saiil to be a reiteration of M. Benda’s indictment of 
the clerrs. Ivord Acton, the famous scholar, once 
spoke of learned apologists of historical blackguards 
as the weak men with the Sjwnge who followed the 
strong men with the dagger. Philosophical advocates 
of purposeful living at times give one the same 
impression. They are not satisfied simply with 
making the intellect the tool of the more elemental 
urges of life ; they would also deny this tool the 
right to have a shape and polish of its own. The 
result is a curious inversion of the function of-the 
intellect. Pascal fonnd the tragedy of man in the 
conflict between his reason and his passions. Some 
modern thinkers try to eliminate the conflict, and 
thus avoid the tragedy, by denying reason altogether. 
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Some of the most intercating pages of this part 
of Mr. Wiwlf’s hook, in whioh j)r)ilosophers like 
Keyserlitig, Kaiihakrishnnn and Bergson art; lined up, 
are those dealing wit.li the intclleetual position of 
Oswald Spongier. This ponderous Oerinan historian- 
philosopher is rightly looked upon as one of the 
most profound thinkers of our limes. But, as 
Mr. Woolf points oiil, his gifts and talents are nearly 
always being used in the seiviee of nuaekery. This 
is evident even to an unphilosophieaf reader, Avho 
easily finds ont that a part of .Spengler’s awe-inspiring 
apparattis of seholarship is jnire clapirap. 

Mr. Woolf elose.s on a nolo whieh is as true as it 
is Iragie. Civilization is threatened not by the 
savages in our midst but by the civilized maii. “It 
is oidy when eivili/ed men begin to yield, often 
unconsoiously, to the wave' of unreason that the end 
is near. Civilizations arc not destroyed by the flerr 
Knbes or even by the ITerr Hitlers ; they are 
destroyed when the Bergsons have to be numbered 
among intclleetual (|U I'ks.’’ 

DORFl' : the 'rragedy of u Specialist. 
Ill/ Knrl Til'llIIjj/iiL Tiuiisl'itnl from lln (hnnan 
hi/ If'. H. Joliii'tloii. Loinloii. Jllrti nml Ihiiviii. 
P/I, 2S2. lUiistrnlioiis. Vis. 

This is an account of the war-time activities of 
the great (!ermun sohlier. Though Ludendorff’ was 
only the Deputy Chief of Slatf to the rteeond Army 
i\t I he o]>ening of tin* war, within a few weeks he 
was given om* of the most important military jiosi- 
tions, and his rise eontiinmd till, by I*.)17, ho beeaine 
the virtual dictator of Cermaiij and ('clipsod even 
the Kaiser and the Chaiieellor in jiower. The record 
of his war career is, therefore, bound to bo the record 
of all the niiiiortaiit military and imlitieai decisions 
and evi'rits of the war. The author disi iisses all these 
topics in hi.s hook and in general sLijiporls Jjudendoitrs 
strategical decisions against his •■rilies. But this 
8U))[)ort does not e.xlend to political matters, for the 
handling of whieh LudendorH' was fitted neither l)y 
training nor by temperament. Hence the snhtitie of 
the book, "the tragedy of a specialist.’' 

Luclendorfl' was one of the best and, one .should 
add, most highly siieei.alized, prodnets of the 
Prussian military system. There was hardly a detail 
of warfare too ihtiieult for him, hut this very mastery 
of his trade made him ignorant of everything else. 
He had no more political sense than lliiidenbnrg, but 
he ditl'ered from tlie Field-Marshal in seeing a jxisitive 
advantage, and not a defect, in the limitations imjioscd 
by his military mentality. This made him insiat on 
unrestrieled submarine warfare and the deelaration of 
Poland as a separate kingdom, two of the outstanding 
blniiflers of Cerman policy during the war. 

Herr Tsehiijipik is, however, eaiefnl to show that 
political jjower was not all of Lndendorfr's seeking. 
It was rather the outcome of the political evolution of 
Germany, whieh left the country without an intelli¬ 
gence and energy in the iiolilieal field comparable to 
Ludendorfl’s in ihe military sfihere. On p. M4 Herr 
Tschuppik ijiicles with approval Dr. Kosenberg’s 
opinion that Liideiidorll’ did not strive to be the ruler 
or Germany, hut that it was his mislortiino to exercise 
power at a turning jHiint in German history, when 
the Kaiser had ceased to play the port assigned to 
him in the Bismarekiaii constitution and a new 
constitution had not yet been evolved. 

The book is aii interesting and informative contri¬ 
bution to the discussion of German strategy and 
policy during the war, though it gives one the 


impression of being rather harsh to Falkenhayn, an 
able soldier even if he Ivas not an out and out 
‘.Schlieffeniaii.’ There is one little slip on p. 11, where 
the name of the commander of the I Eatervo Corps 
of the Eighth Army is given as Buelow instead of as 
Below. 

THE HISTORY OF THE KURAMOTO 
INCIDENT: Being a Full Account of the 
My.sterious Di.stippearance of a J^aneae Vice- 
Conaiil at Nanking in the Summer of 1934. 77*6. 

(hmm-rib P?rs.s, Fed. Inc.. II. S. A.} 118 Mumim 
Pood, Shet nr/ha i. II).‘i I. 

When Mr. Eimei Kiiramoto, the Japanese Vicc- 
(.'onsnl at Nanking mysteriously disappeared from his 
house tn the summer of 1931, students of Far Eastern 
(juestions arilieipated another decisive move of the 
.)apane«c Government in respect of (’hina. That 
these fears were not unjustificKl would be obvious to 
all who know' what part the Nakamura incident 
playcil in the creation of Manchukuo in 1031. 
Fortunately, however, the trouble blew over, and the 
incident wnich for some hectic days threatoned a 
first-class crisis was found to bo the result of 
Mr. Knramoto’s feehle-mindcdnfss. The Jananosc 
Government was made to look rather ridiculous oy its 
eccentric representative and has no doubt taken proper 
steps to prevent a r«'urrenco of sueli anticlimaxes. 

The whole history ot the ineideiit is set forth in 
this small book with excerpts from dociiinenls and 
iicw8pa])ers. The treatment is on the w'holo judicial 
and detached, though, naturally, there is no inclina¬ 
tion to temper the wind for the shorn lamb. 

LIVING riCTLIRES : III/ Mina Ahmad 
Sohrah and Julia (hauler, lllusiraird. Xew Yorl;. 
The Neir Hhslon/-Foundation, Pji. DO. ^1. 20. 

The Bahai movement, whieh takes i(s name from 
Abdul Baha, its venerable founder, has long passed 
the stage of iiersecnlion and is now spreading its 
spiritual message in almost every eoniiiry or the 
world. This illustrated and vividly wiitten liook 
gives a history of the movement from the Bahaist 
l>oint of view. 

PREFACES: Bi/ Bernard Shaw. London, 
(hroslnhle and Compani/. Pp. 802, 12s, 6d, 

Both the author and the piihlishcrs deserve the 
thanks of all English-reading men and women for 
following up the one-volume collection of G. B. S’s 
plays with an one-volurne collection of his prefaces. 

A review of such a collection is not the place for 
discussing Mr. Shaw’s opinions, but those who might 
be ineliiicd to consider them more or less out of date 
will do well to read the following lines from his 
preface to his jirefaces. “As these prefaces, forming 
a series of pamphlet s and essays on current politic^ 
and social problems, are ipiite jourrialistic in ■ 
character, and cover a jieriod of nearly thirty years, 
most of them should be by this time left completely 
behind the march of our supposedly progrrasive 
civilization. Alas I it is so stationary, not lo say 
stuck-in-thc-mud, that the prefaces are still rather 
ahead of the times than behind them , and 1 dare 
say many of their new readers will conclude that 
I am a daring innovator of eighteen instead of what 
I am in fact: a sage of seventy-eight who having 
long ago given up his contemporaries as h^lesa, ' 
looks to future generations, brought up quite different¬ 
ly, to make a better job of life than our present 
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reapectable» and rigllt honorables and rev^nds 
<ian.” , 

Of Uie printing and ^neral get-up of this breriarj 
of Shaw’s wit and wisdom, and also, it must be 
added, of the excellent index, no praise is really 
necessary. Wonderful value for twelve and six. 

THE LITTLE ENTENTE: Robert 

Mcufhray. fjondon. George Alien and Untoin Ltd. 
PjK 394. 12s. lid. 

This is a full and authoritative account of the 
origins and history of the so-called Little Entente, 
that is to say, the defensive alliance of Cxechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. In writing this work, 
which is the first to be published in English on this 
more or less unfamiliar subject, the author has drawn 
ypon all the existing literature on the subject, and 
particularly on the writings and speeches of Dr. Benes, 
the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister. A good biblio¬ 
graphy, a map, and ton iilustrations enhance the value 
and interest of the book. 

A STUDENT’S MANUAL OF lilBIJO- 
GRAPHY: By Arundale Esilatle, M.A. London, 
George Alle?i and Umvin Lid. and the Libranf 
Assoeiation. Pp. 12s. (id. 

This is an indispensable book for all collectors, 
students and librarians, who must have accurate 
information aixmt the pro<'CS8 of book-protluction in 
onlcr to carry out their scarchis, researches or duties 
as the c-asc may be. Bibliography is the art and 
science of recording and making books. It only 
takes books into account as materi.'il objects, and not 
as vehicle of ideas, and as such may be considered 
to be a humble branch of learning by some. But as 
everybody who has to do serious work with books knows 
well enough, it can be neglected only at the cost of 
the value and soundness of one’s literary and scientific 
contributions. So. there is ample justification for the 
author’s admonition to liibliographers to lie proud, 
.and to think highly of their calling. The liook is 
excellently written and contains chapters on the 
material of bofiks, printing processes, history of printing 
and publishing, illustrations, binding, description and 
collection of liooks. and principles of compiling biblio- 
grapbies. There are at the cnil spec'imens of diflerent 
kinds and (]ualitics of paper which serve to illustrate 
the observations of the author about paper. 

THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AND 
AbTER : By Ltml Ridde-ll, Professor C. K. Webster, 
Professor Armdd ./. Tirynhee, Ptofe^ssor Henis 
Saurat, Baron Werner Von Rheinhaben, Senalore 
Forger Dnmnxnti, Mrs. M. Tappan HoUornl, The 
Marquess of Reading and Sir Nor man Any ell. 
lA)naon. George AUen and Vitwin Ltd. 193,'). 
Pp. 192. os. 

This symposium on the Treaties of 1919 in their 
relation to present-day problems originated as a 
series of broadcast talks by a distinguished group of 
scholars and statesmen, nearly all of whom had some 
connection with the actual making of the peace. 
These talks were considered too valuable to be 
allowed to fade away on the ether, and have lieeti 
brought together in this book in a revised form. There 
is no doubt that the decision was perfectly right, for 
the essays, taken together, form a lucid introduction 
to the Versailles settlement and the problems raised 
by it, which will be :fonnd particularly useful by 
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Indian readers, who, being less dizeotl] 
this settlement, know very little about 
in addition, an anthology of weighty 
opinion on a subject vitally allboting the modem 
world. The book is divided into three parts. In Jdui 
first Lord Riddell sets the scene and gives a liviug 
impression of the personalities -of the poaoemaken, 
which might be compared to Mr. Keynes’s famous 
chapter in his Eeomniie Conseqvmee of the Peace, 
while Ibrofessor Webster explains the problems &oing 
the conference. In the second part I^fessor Arnold 
J. Toynbee a^lains in four masterly chapters the 
terms of the Treaty and tries to show how to the 
results have been expected or unexpected. Lost of all 
comes the group of essays in which the representatives 
of ditlerent nationalities and points of view consider 
the settlement in the light of present circumstances. 
In all these the writers have been given ptoeot 
freedom in the expression of their opinion. This, 
combined with the standing of the contributors, makes 
this little book a most illuminating contribution boBi 
to history and political disimssion. 

THE MONGOIi? OF MANCHURIA: 
By Owen iMtimare. London. George AUen mid 
Ihmin Ltd. 1939. Pf). 311 and maps. Ss. 6d. 

Mr. Owen Lattimore is too well known as au 
authority, on Turkestan and Mongolia to need any 
introduction. Born in China, he has travelled widely 
in Central Asia and the Far East to collect first-hano 
information about the peoples and problems of this 
vast region. In this liook ho describes thesociM^ 
organization, history and political problems of tra' 
Mongols of Manchuria, who hold a very important 
position in the three-cornered rivalry of Sovi^ 
Russia, Cliina and .Japan. It is indoeii as the 
possible theatre of a clash lietween Soviet Russia 
and Japan that the land of the Mongols is coming 
into the notice of the outer world which cared little 
and knew still less about them. As Mr. Lattimore 
observes in his first chapter : ‘‘If the creation of 
Manchukiio means anything, it means an attempt to 
set U[> a continental ixiw'cr in Asia, based on the 
territories north of the Great Wall, as an alternative 
to the maritime iiower exercised over C^ina 
by the Western nations, as represented in the last 
hundred years of history by the ‘unequal treaties' 
and the treaty-port ixwitions of advantage held by 
foreign nations. This means, in turn, that VladivoBtOK 
and the Silierian frontier of Manchukuo are of 
minor significance compared with its Mongolian 
frontier, ft means that even if war should break 
out over some question of the Siberian frontier) it 
would be decided by operations along the Mongolian 
frontier. For the ‘Manchurian question’ in the 
new form symbolized by the State of Manchukuo is 
a completely senseless produ<;t of violence unless it 
means the opening up of the far more coroprehenBive 
question of Mongolia.” 

In this hook Mr. Lattimore confines himself more 
specifically to an account of the Mongols of Manchuria, 
though ho has to refer to the Soviet influence in 
Outer Mongolia, the Japanese infiltration in Inner 
Mongolia, and tho possibility of a civil war betweei the 
sections of the Mongols themselves. The information 
given is partly derived from the existing sources, and 
partly from Mr. Lattimoie’s own investigations. It 
IB a most valuable contribution to an important but 
obscure subject. 


‘ iotereated in 
Jt. They aga, 
eontrovereiia 


Nuud C. Chaudhubi 
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KAMMOHUN ROV-A STUDY OF HIS 
LIFE, WOKKS AND THOUGHTS : Du Prof. 
Upendra Nath Hall, M. A. Puhlixlml 1/ij V. Roy 
and Sous, 117-1 Dowba\ar Street, Cah-nlla. 
Pp. :}47) with VJ lilmlrniions. Price /ii. 2-S only. 

The tVnfcnnry of the Raja waa the occasion for 
some jmhlishing activity and we find a variety of 
articlcrt, studies and pamphlets on that pioneer of 
Motiern India. The most useful and up-tO'date was 
the booklet prepared hy Mr. Amal Horae and 
published by the Centernary (Committee. But for the 
general public, there was not a Kingle book condens¬ 
ing III its pages the bewildering mass of information 
and at the same time presenting a convincing 
iwri rail lire of that remarkable personality. This work 
has been admirably rlone by Prof. TI. NT. Hall of the 
JDyal Singh College, Lahore. He has sjiarcd no pains 
in keeping himself abrca.st of the latest discussions 
on Raramohun and at the same, lime he has main¬ 
tained the attitude of symnathotic understanding 
without which distant and half-forgotten pcrsonaliiics 
and events seldom yield their secret meaning. Jn 
and through the moving narrative of his ten chapters 
Mr. Ilall has given us a fairly comprehensive survey 
of the Hamniohun ejioch which was a veritable 
“oiiverlure” of the drama of Modern India. Indians 
as well a.s non-Indians will profit hy the reading of 
this toliime which will remain for years as the 
che.njiest and Iwst-printed general stmlv on Kara- 
roohini Roy. The author and his publishers, Messrs. 
TJ. li>y and f^ons, deserve special praise on their 
choice of illustrations, adding considerably to the 
interi’st of the volume. A list of books and papers 
writ ten by Raramohun Roy and a general oiblio- 

graphy on the subject form the appendices to the 

^ik. The portrait of the Raja by H. P. Briggs 

B. A. and the pencil sketch after a stwl-cngniving 
froniispieee in ResKirrhea iiilo the Physical Ilistonf of 
Muukinil by Dr. J. C. Prichard, as reproduced in 
this volume, redound to the credit of the publishers. 

Kamoas Nao 

DK^fiRTPTIVE MATHEMATICS : Hy John 
Macimu, M. A., D. Sc. Published Irjf Macmillan 
and Co., Limited. Price not mentioned. 

The contents of this book are largely the results 
of a search, still very incomplete, through recent 

seb'inific writings for uses of elementary mathematical 
mellusls in the description of quantitative phenomena. 
In determining the form of this book the author 
has been influenced by his experience of teaching 
these methods. The intcinion of the author is to 
exercise the student in such a way, before he enters 
on his sjjecialized study, that the mechanical and 
other difficulties in a quantitative treatment may not 
be msuixTablc obstacles to him Inter. The author 
also wants to show the student the limitations of a 
malhematicHl treatment so that he may be able in 
fitinre to formulate his problems according to the 
light thrown on them by the mathematician. Hence 
in some places of this liook methods have botm 
adopted on which the ordinary teachers may look 
askance, for in this book frequently the responsibility 
is put on the student himself of finding examples 
for practice. Similarly, with the intention of practis¬ 
ing the student in difficult situations the expositioa 
in jilaocs has been made somewhat concise. This 
neerl cause no real difficulty : for the subjects cho^n 
for this treatment are all such as are fully dealt with 


in the usual text-books. The author has taken such 
problems into account as are chiefly important in 
the investigations of descriptive sciences and appli^ 
economics. He deals with the Slidte Rule, the 
Cartesian Graphs and Nomograms in a concise but 
illuminating way and suggests methods of applying 
them to applied alienees. He further describes the 
msiii functions of Statistics, Probability and Finite 
Diflcrciices, which, when ap|ilicd to fX'onomic and 
scientific problems, give the nearcst,margiii of allow¬ 
able error and tell us what aspiaits^of ihe complex 
activities arising out of these problems arc really 
decisive and should be known thoroughly. The 
chief merit of the author is to suggest the applications 
in a concise form and though much is reniiinxi by 
way of explaining his methods, he has given in a 
nutshell almost everything of descriptive mathematics 
rcijuired for applied sciences. The want of sii-h a 
work was keenly felt and, therefore, it is a very 
weh'ome publication. Though there is much room, 
for improvement, our thanks are due to the author 
for his novel and difficult enterprise. The get-up 
and printing of the hook arc excellent and leave 
nothing to be desired. 

f^i'KusfAri Ranjan Das 

M. GANDHI A8 I KNOW HIM; By IndM 
Ynjnik, D. A., LL. B. PnblishfAl by Mr. G. (}. 
Bhat, 31 Dahl Port, Bombay. Price Re. 1-8. 

Great men have their admirers as well as those 
who decry them. Mr. Yajnik had lieen a trusted and 
admiring lieutenant, but he has been sim-e converted 
and now prefer the Marxian way of analysis—it will 
be easily guessed therefore that his ‘‘criticism'* of 
"M. Gandhi” will be “searching,” and that tlm zeal 
with which he worshipped his idol of ycBterd.iv will 
increase when he seeks to l>reak it today. Ihiforo 
the reader begins the critique, he is told, with refer¬ 
ence to Mahatma (no, simply “M.”) Gandhi, that 
‘ his ojiposition to machinery, his advocacy of 
Khaddar, his exhortation to the people to pray to 
God that Britain’s heart be <-hanged, his backing out 
from the widening ixilitical mass-inovemeui, on 
grounds of jiersonm idiosyncrasy, his peculiar way 
of publicly maligning his own followers under cover 
of religions principles, his prwliloction to beat retreats 
in the thick of battle, his confirmed habit of putting 
the nation into the wrong Imx and giving opixirimii- 
tics to his British friends to damn Inilians on his 
own authority, have only hclpwl the Imperialists to 
consolidate their position. And in ail this ho has 
taken advantage of the simple ercdaliiy and religious 
faith of the people.” 

This note of the publishiTS by way of preface 
sums up the (‘harges against “M. O.indhi” who is 
accused of exploiting (to use a miich-nsed word) the 
people; it hints at a probable pact -inav be implicit 
rather than explicit—between him and the Briiish- 
raj ; and it also sets the tune of this book to a 
particular key intendisl both by the author and the 
publisher (?). Mr. Yajnik has nothing but un¬ 
mitigated scorn for his “pious preachings,” for bis 
homilies. Mr. Gandhi’s coiirtoius utterances in his 
statements arc declartnl to be “fulsome oomplirnents 
in his usual manner”; and if he did not follow 
Mr. Tilak’s lead, it was bi'cause he felt too big and 
proud. The simplicity ot his speeches and the lucidity 
of his exj^ition should not, says Mr. Yajnik. blind 
us to their tame and uninspiring nature. If Mr. 
Yajnik does not seem to be satisfied with the formula¬ 
tion by “M. Gandhi” of his theory of Civil Dis- 
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ohcdienc.e, wc cannot tmrely blame him. But he has 
net his h^rt on not understanding him and therefore 
ri'sents most of his actons. The moderates be 
desiTibrs as milksops, and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyn ns ’‘holy” and “ubinuitous.” The events 
described, from 1914 to 1922, thus show Oandhiji as 
foolishly playing info the hands of the (lovemment 
and fantaslicjilly weaving theories of political action 
which end disastrously, 

Mr. yajtiik deserves, however, credit for dramati¬ 
cally setting forth the incidents |>ertRining to his 
subject and for effeclivcly abusing “iM. (JliUidhi,” 
ruling him soundly for not bowing at once to the. 
Marxian nianifeslo. The best that can be said of 
such an iittempt is (hat it presents a perverted 
account of Mahatniaji,—honest perhaps, bn) blind 
to the greatness of a man undoubtedly great 

PniYARAN:.rAN .‘sRN 

I)K VALEliA: Hij lin'iualh Slifinin. Tin" 
V/ificr I'ubhsliiiiif IJousr fj/l., Luckmnr. 

PfK ri-\-2lS. Pri/r not nuiilunn'it. 

The author has presented in a handy form a sketch 
of the life anil works of Mr. De Valera, the President 
of thi' Irish Fri'c Stale. Ireland has struggled for 
centuries tor complete independence .and still she is 
striiggling for it. Xo patchwork of liome rule or 
dominion stains has been able to satisfy her ni) till 
now. l)c V'alera in his life typifies the ideal of an 
Irish repnblie and is now using all eonstitutioiii)! 
means to give it a real shape. 'I’he author has alily 
lironght forward this faet in his study of De Valera. 
• The two appendiecs -one on ■‘lenid Laws ni Irel.aed” 
and the other on “Irish (lonstitulion” —will prove 
helpful lothejoader. The former will hel[> liim to 
trace the origin of the land annuity pnestion, while 
Ihi- hitter will show him at a glance the changes the 
constitution has iindcrgono since it has passed into 
an Act. A second edition of the hook with f<‘WiT 
printing-mistakes is welcome. 

.looi’SH C’. JUil.VI. 

THE THEATRE AND A (JHANHlNd 
ElVlLIZATfON; Bif Tlimhrc, Koiuimrji‘t'sh-!i, 
John l^nnr, thr lio'lkij Tlnul IMI. LonJon. IJtlo. 

PjK isr,. :u. (id. 

The present work is from the pen of one who has 
connection with stage (in the capacity of a ‘jinKlncer’) 
for more than 2.o years. He began his eareer as 
early as 1907 in his sister’s theatre in St. Petersburg 
and later on had his own theatre in Moseow and 
afterwards direeted theatres both in InijKTial and 
Hovict Russia. We naturally exyiect a very interesting 
and instructive book from the jien of such a person. 
We are glad that the book under review' is really a 
very good one. 

In it the author makes a survey of the [sist-war 
theatre of Europe with a rctrospci’tive glaneo at the 
re-war theatre which forms its background and must 
e borne in mind if recent tendencies are to be 
understood. 

Mr. Komisarjevsky looks to tbe institution of 
theatre more as a philosopher than as an artist. To 
him the social significance of the theatre and its 
value and rAle in the evolution of ideas are essential 
factors in any consideration of the theatre in any 
age. 

‘‘It is absurd,” he says, “to assert.that the art 

of the theatre is a purely {esthetic function and has 


nothing to do with ‘propaganda’ either moral, 
religious, or political.” But in spite of this rather 
orthodox view he does not forget the character of 
the true theatre and says, “the desire of human 
beings to express their ideas and the rhythms of 
their souls in co-rhythmical action, in movement and 
sounds, and to eornmnnicate these rhythms to other 
human taiiiigs, gave birth to theatrical performances.” 

I’his sJiow's ele.'irly that he is among those few who 
have mastered the secrets of theatrical art. It is due 
to his ran; mastery of the jirinciples of theatrical 
“production” that he cxpn;»:B 0 H his indignation at the 
rommerci.d film of the modern times which is called 
‘a cheap falHi/icutioii of naUire.’ His idca^ is that 
those who clinrii out or sell films are profiteers of 
human imbecility. ‘’The yiopnlar cinema,” he says, 
“does not only l ater for inibecilos. It breeds them.’ 
These are perhiips too harsh wordt but they should 
set US thinking. 

MANoMoitAs Ghosh 

THE INDIAN PITRLTE DEBT: /?// IX U 
Duhrij. With (I IrrrPioord Inj Sir (Irorgp Schuster. 
I), li. 'I'lironorcmla Sons and Co„ Jhnibau. Price 
Jk. S. 

The question of the public debt of India came 
into prominence some years ago when the National 
Eongress iind< r the inspiration of Mr. Gandhi passed 
a rcsolntioii to the cirect that for the payment of 
somi considerable portion of this debt the future 
(ioviTiimcnt of India would not lie liable. The 
volume under review is an exhaustive study of 

I, lie ditrorcnt inspects of the ])iiblic debt of this country 
and this publication will certainly be an effective 
guide to all intelligent persons in the understanding 
of this economic prolilcm. 

'I’hc monograph is niaiiily descriptive, though in 
pl.ii-es Prof. Diibey critically examines the policy 
of *he (Joveniini lit and the position of the country 
and hazards suggestions of his own. The total 
pnblie debt of India on the itlst of March 1990 was 
near about Bs. 12.29 cnires. (Jf this the debt of 
the Oovenimeiit of India including of course advances 
to provinces and some other loans was Rs. 11,38 
cron's. Direct loans raised by the provinces was 
only Rs. crorcs. Of the ‘total public debt the 
rn|ice debt ainonnteii to about 97 jier cent. The one 
interesting faet which the author notices is the 
phenomenal growth of the debt since 1914. In this 
year it stood at .'ilO crores of rupees. But in the 
course {)f 10 years it rose to 11,98 erorcs. In 1914 
again the rupee debt represented only 35 per cent 
of the total liability, it being only 179 crorcs of 

rupees. But by 1990 it mounted to 650 crores or 

in other words to :i7 per cent as pointed out already. 
I’rof. Ifiibcy after analysing the tendencies of the 
Indian money market comes to the conclusion that 
the short-term loan paper has appealed to our 
imagination more than the long-term securities. As 
for the sterling debt, it increased from 390 crorcs 
of rupees in 1914 to 480 crores in 1990. 

Prof. Dubey is definite on the inherently strong 
and solvent position of the assets by which almost 
the whole of the debt is covered. Out of a total of 

II, 98 crorcs of rupees, 915 crores is invested in 

revenue earning assets such as railways, posts and 
telegraphs and other commercial departments. The 
total uncovered and unproductive debt of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is estimated at only 81 crores of 
rupees or only 7 per cent of the total debt. 
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Thig illuBtralcA the fact that "no im])ortant country 
in the world can boast of a stronger financial jiositioii 
as regards its public debt and the (Wi'esiwhding 
;iS8et8. 

One of his suggestions that n Centml Keserve 
Bank should be set up without delay has already 
jjeeu superseded by the establishment of such bank 
in 19.'>4. Another important suggestion made by the 
author is the creation of an Indian Board of National 
fovcstmeiit. Countries like Oreat Britain, damn. 
Australia and South Africa hare their National Debt 
<'ommissions. ft is essential that India also should 
have some such institution. 

The Ijook is lucidly written and is introduced to 
the public, by Sir George Schuster, the ex-h'inance 
iVIernber of the Governraout of India. The printing 
and get-up are ordinary. Tlic price is far too high. 
It should have been less than what has been fixed. 

NARJCSII CilANORA IvDY 

PUZZLK DIGKSr . PxhUshajI h,, Mitirr 

Joncit, (i. T. Mm}ms. Prirr Rs. 2. 

It is a kind of ready rcferein-e in which one, 
finds hints for solution of Ooss-words. Add-a-bit. 
(tire and Take, and other similar games. 

TAf^DIR AND PRE-DESTINATION : /(// 
Manlann Muliamniad .11/, M. .1.. /vL. R. Dnrni 
Kitah Islinf/h, Ijohorr. Pp. ■'}I. I'rire ^l.v. 

In this small book the author has discussed the. 
doctrine of Tatjdir or pre-destination, and has shown 
that the doctrine of pre-destination or the decreeing 
of a good course for one man and an evil e,ourac for 
.snother finds no support from the Holy Quran, not 
even in Bukharee, bul is of later growth. The noii- 
.Vluhanimadan reader will find much of interest in it. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
H.\DITH: flu Maidnna Muhammad Ah, M. A., 

I A.. Jl Dnrul I\ilnh islnniia, Lahore. Pp. Ad. 
Pn'ee .l.s. .'t. 

Sunna or Hadilh is admittedly one of the souives 
of Islaraii- law and practice, recording the practice 
and sayings of the Prophet. As Islam covers the 
whole sphere of human activities, hundreds of points 
liad to be explained bv the Prophet by his example, 
.action and word , and the importance of Haditli to 
a Mussalmati can hardly be exaggerated. Bukhari 
records as many as six lac Hadith. The collection 
of Hadith began in the life-time of the Prophet 
and ended in the third century of Hegira ; and they 
were of two kinds the Musnad. and the .lami. The 
Alasnad'^ were airangtsl. not according to the subje< t- 
matter of the Hadith. Imt under the name of the 
conmaiiion upon whose authority the particular 
Hadith finally rested. The Jami not only arranges 
reports acconling to the* subject-matter, out is also 
more critical. The European critics of the Hadith 

so far as to suggest, that even the companions of 
the Projihet were so unscrupulous that they fabricated 
Hadith : while the strictest Muslim critics of the 
transmitters of the Hadith are agreed that when a 
hadith can be traced back to a companion of the 
Holy Prophet its authenticity and authority are 
Ijeyond all nucstion. The reader is referred to this 
bwklet for all such information and criticism offered 
by the author. It is really a good introduction to 
the study of Hadith. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1935 “ 

A MANUAL OF GENEAL KNOWLEDGE 
AND OFFICE COMPENDIUM: Bp T. S. 
Srivaslavn, lAtchmv. Pp. 382+12(>. I^rvie, Rs. A. 

It is a useful compilation which has run to the 
second edition, but there are some inaccuracies which 
we hope will bo removed in the next edition. 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 
SAf'HCHIDANANDA SINHA,* with a 
irnrd hif Mr, G. T. Chintnmam. ^ Pp. oOo. Ram 
Naraiu Lai, AUahahad. Price Rs. u. 

We cannot do Ixjtter than introduce this sclectiou 
of the speeches and writings of Sachchidananda 
Sinha to tne attention of our count^men os well as 
of Englishmen, In the words of Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha “ha,s attained emineni;p 
both at the bar and in public life. He has distin 
guished himself equally in the legislature, in 
conferences and on the platform. Clear-headed, 
persuasive and clo<|uent. Mr. Sinha has rarely made 
an enemy or lost a friend. His public services, 
which extend over a period of two generations, are 
too many to be detailed here." A record of the 
thoughts of .such a man is preserved here in this 
collection ; and there is in this collection a wealth 
of knowledge and ability, of patriotism, as well as a 
large fund of humour. The subjects arc very various 
and such as to appeal to readers of every taste and 
every opinion. Some of the sjKsechos, >.(/. his 

presidential address at the -loth .si^ssion of the All- 

India Kayastha conference held at Delhi in March 
1929, arc so thought-provoking that wc would ask every 
Indian to read, mark and inwardly digest them. 

This book should have a read\ sale and 

be in the haml.s of every keen student of oui 
pulilic life and public men. Our regret is that 
wc have not. too many books of this kind. The 

publishers would have' done well in appending a 
short biography of Mr. S. Sinha. and an index, an 
omission which we are told will be repaitcxl in the 
next edition. The printing and gct-iip arc good 

.1, M. Datta 

STUDIES IN THE RAND ECONOMICS 
OF BENGAL: Bp Sachin Sen, M. ^I„ P>. L., 
Adrorate. With a Foren-ard bn the Ilon'hk Sir 
n. P. Situ^h Rotp KL, Minister. Local Self- 
UorernmenL Bemjal. Puhlished inj the Booh 
Compamp Ltd., Galenlin. I'p. A74 102. Price. 
Rs. a onlij. 

Bengal is essentially an agricultural country and 
therefore her problems are intimately bound up with 
the land. It is strange to find that very few of 
our scholars have cared to study the complicated 
land-probleni.H of Bengal. Mr. .Sachin Sen’s book 
has thus removed a long-felt want. 

The book opns with an Introduction which 
states the fundamentals of agricultural ccMyiiomics. 
with special reference to Bengal. It is divided 
into six chapters : (1) Land Revenue Administration 
up to 1789. (2) Decennial and Permanent Settlements, 
i3) Taxation of Land, (4) Agricultural Rent, (5) The 
Zemindar, (6) The Ryot. In short, the landloni- 
tenant system in all its ramifications is elaborately 
dealt with in the liook. 

It is true that the land-problems of Bengal are 
highly varied. Some of the problems are relics of 
history, some of them arc worsened by imperfect 
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t<‘{;i8latiou, priiicipatiy tenancy tegiaiatiou, and 
Hf>me othen nave grown .ap throagh the interplay 
of economic forces. Therefore, to deal comprehensively 
with the land-problems is not an easy task. But 
the reviewer is glad io note that Mr. Sen has 
lierformed his task with credit. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Sen has leanings 
towards landlordism. He is a believer in the land¬ 
lord-tenant system which is, in his opinion, essential 
to good agriculture in Bengal. The fields of England 
prove the same truth. Mr. Sen states: “The 
advanc4Hl positition of English agriculture is due, 
in a great measure, to an excellent system of adjust¬ 
ing the relations between the landlorcf and the tenant. 
In English agriculture, along with the perfecting 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, there has been 
the growth of a sense of justice in the minds of 
l)Oth the landlords and the tenants. In Bengal wo 
need this, the sense of justice, sense of fair may in 
ihe landlord and of reciprocity in the tenant.'^' Mr. 
.Sen goes further and says; “Honest farming has 
two tests : first, that the farm shall he oiMiratcd in 
m eordanco with the rules of good husbandry: 
secondly, that the farmer .shall not fail to pay the 
stipulated rent. It must be admitted that without 
honest farming, the cordiality l)ctwe<*ii the landlord 
,ind tenant which is an essential condition of the 
"iiectws in agriculture will Im a far cry." 

The hook has an excellent index. 'I’lie neat 
(irinting and fine get-up of the hook do no small 
'•ivflit to the publishers 

KAKUNA K. N IMil 

Kh]LLV’S DIKKCTORYOF MERfJHANTS, 
MANUFAt’TURKRS AND SHIPPERS OF 
'I'lp. WORM) : hi, > IHi •cHoriPs 

l.hi, /iVh' Sl.mnih J.ondon. 

\s a guide to the Trade nf the entire World. 
Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Mauufactiirors and 
■'hipjwrs of the W'orld is supreme. The 11).'!,'i otlilion 
has heen OKhaustivcly revised and i.s indispcn.s- 
ihl(‘ to the business man for the maintenance 

•ind development of his business outside of his 
wi) country. Those who (lossess an earlier 

edition of thiV outstanding work will l>e well aware 
•'if its sterling (|Ualities and will in theii own 

interests wish to secure a i-opy of the Jates( 

• dition, wliieh has laken into account the niimeroii- 
■ hauges which have occurred in iiame>, addresse-, 
eie. during the past year. 

At the price of Ks, 48 post free tins ilirtvtorv 
>;vc8 remarkably gootl v'alue. In its iwo volumes il 
•overs the whole MTorld, sections being givi'it for 
' very eoiintrv, including a comprehensive and reliable 
■'Cparate section for India. 

The aiTangement makes refcrciue \er\ -.impli- 
.Old to increase further Ihi; general usefulness of 
<he book, there arc adequate and l Oinplete iiide.\i*s 
"hieh are designed to give the maximum assistanee 
io users. By consulting those indexes once only the 
user can find without difliculty the names and 
addresses of firms throughout the World whi<h are 
engaged in the trade in which he is interested. 

Kelly's Directories Ltd. are holdei-s of royal 
warrants of anpointment to His Majesty the King 
and His Hoyai Highness the Prince of W'ales. and 
have been established in husuicss since the year 1799. 
They are puliiishers not only of London's Directory, 
the Post Office I^ndon Ditwtory. but also of 50 jier 
cent of the different directories issued in Great Britain. 
Jit les.st ir» times as many as th<»c issued by any other 


firm of diretslory publishers in Great Britain. ,TIict 
are with their world-wide organization better equipped 
than anv to produce a directory of the World. 

X 

FRENCH 

CULTURE PHYSIQUE HINDOUE: % 

■Jatiudra Chahrahorfy. Published hi, Les Editions 
Adyar. I Square Itajrf/, Paris. ({ francs. 

Mou. Chakraborty is an old student of the Faeulte 
>Jrs Snenres, Paris and served as advisor to several 
im])ortant Indian States in their industrial develore 
iiicnts. .\ few years ago he came into touch with 
the enlightened chief of Aundh who has the credit 
of developing the lireathing exercises of ancient Hindu 
Pan^ynma into a regiuar treatment for chronic 
ailments. TTis system has been popularized in ^ngal 
by Mr. Chakraborty. who publisned a Bengali book 
on the subject and which he got published in French 
during his recent business tour through France and 
EiirojH’. His old Professor Mon. Sylyaiu fiCyi haa. 
ill recommending (he book to the pnblic, said in his 
preface (hat among the Oymnosophists of ancient 
India known to the Greeks, there! were veteran 
champions of “Nature-cure’’ whose methods should 
be seriously studied l>y those devoted to the science 
of therajwiitics. Illumination of the soul was considered 
unattainable to those who were weak in bodv ns 'we 
find clearly formulated by Hindu masters who said, 
Ti'tiiih eula/inicna lahliya. “This self cannot 
be rcalizeil by the weak’’. 'Thus jihysii'al harmony 
was taken to be the basis of spiritual eijuilibrium 
and through the various )'ogic Usanus and exercises 
of prmTiyamu, as Mr. f/hakraborty has shown in 
his thoughl-provoking liook, the Hindus made a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the health sciences of humanity. 
The book ileserves the careful study of the doctors 
as well as of (he general public. (Several neatly 
drawn diagrams of the exercises go (o eiihauoe the 
usefulness of (he volume. 

Ka(.I(>as Nao 


SANSKRIT 

'I'HK MAHAilHARATA. ADiPARVAN ; 
luisnmk 1 : i rdirnllij edited hy Dr. X. S. Sukthan- 
knr. Pid'lishpd hi, the nhaiuhrkar Orieninl Rejiearrii 
[nsliUdr, Pmnui. 

This is (he last instalment ol the Atlqiarmu which, 
as iirosentcfl now by the learned ixlitor, will settle 
many iKiints of disjiate. alxvut the formation of the 
Mah'abharata, arisina mainly out, of indiscriminate 
printing of any and every text. Over one hundred 
pages of the volume were devoted to the exposition 
of the method of textual criticism. This Prolegomena 
wdl stand for yeai> as the noblest monument 
of conscientious scholarship and vindicate the 
claims of Indian reseiu'ch in .Indian inilieii utiliz¬ 
ing the materials and men of this half-explored 
continent. The Sarada Codex and the Nepal MSS. of 
the Great Epic have oiiencd our eyes to the treasures 
that are still available to us, if only we set about 
workiug with the determination and good-will dis¬ 
played by our friends of the BhandarW Institute. 
The birth conteuary of Sir K. G. Bhandarkar will be 
celebrated in 193< and we hope it will be worthily 
signalized by the completion of this unique edition 
of the Maliabharata. 
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Th« editor frives ii« a classification and detailwl 
account of the manuscripts, loading to a veritable 
perligree of Adiparvnn versions, stariinK with Vjrasa's 
Bharata and conuiig down to the earliest available 
MSS. of the IGth century and after. Then follows a 
critical survey of the various recensions and their 
intern'liilion. The hurried publication of a few 
parfftnn by Prof P. P. S. Sasiri of Madras, jmrported 
to be the critical (slition of the South Indian MSS,, 
naturally forced Dr. Sukthaiikar to re-exumine the 
whole (|uesiion of Mahnbharatii eriticism and to 
forinulaie clearly the Principles followed by him in 
the eoiistitution of the text. Over ton years of 

f wtient analysis in collaboration with the putniilH 
rom all parts of IiKli:i. has f^iv-eii Dr. Siikthankar n 
vantage ground for lucid and convincing geiUTali/.a- 
tioiis which few else in (he fiidd of Indology can 
command tod.ay. Very appropriately therefore Prof. 
Sylvain Ixsvi, ’President of the Soo'rfe Axintitjiie of 
Paris has observed : “Wc jKi-sfss hencch'rth, thanks 
to the zeal, the science and coriseiimeo of Dr. 
Snktlianbir, a model cililion of Adip.irvan winch 
later rcscarclu's can neither modify nor enrich to any 
appreciable extent.” 1'his is indeed a rare compliment 
coming from an exm ting critic like I’rof. Levi, the 
doijrn of Kuro()cnn Indologists. 

In “the [leriloiis navigation of the Mahahhiirata 
Ocean” our intrepid pilot Dr Siikthankar no doubt 
was cluxTcd by manv fillow-siilors, Indian and 
Euro[K‘an, whom he salutes as ‘‘Iveu'on lights.” Hut 
we greet in him the reawakened flame of ftidian 
scholarship illumining the dark corridors of our 
glorious history. Ilis Mahabharata studies which 
with rare eatholieity of outlook, he i»laees oil lines 
parallel to the formation of the .favaneso Hhara'ain 
(lOOf) A. D.). of the Andhra Hharatanm of Xannava 
Bhrttta (1(12,h), nf th.e Bhririttam uijari of Kshemenilra 
(1030 A. D.) and of the Persian adaptation of the 
great Akbir’s reign (1580), will sonuxlay develop, let 
us hope, spei'i.al departments of Mahabharata researeh 
in onr ITmversities. Meanwhile our sincere congratu¬ 
lations go out to him on this signal success. 

KAun.vH Nam 

VAKYAPADIY.A-PRATIIAMA KANDA, 

With the (/loss In/ the author and the, com- 
m^ntari/ of Vrisohh/ulem, Klited hi/ Charndeo 
Shnstri, M. A., M. 0. L. Professor of Sanskrit, 
Dai/amnda (hllri/e,, Lahore,. Published h/ L, 
Pn /1 Lai Kapur for L. Run Lai Kapur Trust 
Societi/, Auarknli, Lahore. Priee Rs. 

Here we have a fine critical e.ditio:i of one of 
the earliest and most important works on the 
philosophy of Banskrif grammar. The volume 
contains the te.xt and ivhat the editor supposes to be 
the author’s own ^loss on it as also extraets from a 
commentary by Vrisabha or Vrisabhadeva. The coloohon 
gives the name of the author as Harivriiabha which 
according to the editor refers to Hari or Bhartrihari, 
the author of the text, rrtsabhu, being an hotiorifle 
term (.Sanskrit [utroduction, p. 18). The gloss as 
published in the Benares edition of the work is 
stated to be a shorter version of the biggiw gloss 
published here (Sanskrit Introduction, p. 18), The 
value of the edition would have been enhanced if the 

E irtions missing in the Benares edition and the 
enares MSS. were distinguished by some indication. 
The preface in English gives an account of the MSS. 
consulted and the detailed introduction in Sanskrit 


deals with the author, his wo^^ks and the commen¬ 
taries thereon. There are indices of the important 

words in the text and gloss,, and of the hrst lines 
of the verses of the text us well as of the quotations 
in the gloss and commentary. 

'The edition bears the stamp of the lalmur 

devoted to it by the learned editor. He has not 
only collated quite a number of MSS. to detor- 
mine correct readuigs but has also taken the 

trouble of tniciug some of the verses of iho 

work in various works where they have been 
ineideiitiilly (pioted and expbiineu. A reference 
(wtiieh is jiot uofiirlnuatcly complere and full) to 
these works has been miule in the (iKtt-notes under 
the verses (ionccriied. In some eases the explanations 
as coiiiamed in these works have been qiiotwi. 

It is regrettable that the abbrevtations used in the 
foot-notes have not been ex|ilained except in the case 
of those used to indieait! the MSB. collated. Though 
some of these abltreviatioiis like ifij which iippartiiitly 
refers to llte Bennreit etliiion of the work quite clear, 
tlieie arc others I'ke qi. g, (f. ti., p. 5) which an^ 
nut at all iiiteliigiblu. 

ClIlNTAHAUAN (.'HAKRAVAttTt 


SANSKRIT- BENGALI 

BRAHM.VKUrRAM-Xmw/ Pndn of Sreond 
(jha/drr with Sankurn's lihasi/u and the, Ithnniuti 
of Viirhnspati Misra and the Vedanta Kal/ialant 
of Ani'danandu Siraswuli with trauslalioas of 
the Jih'isi/a and the, Bhainati : 1h/ Paiulit Cham 

Krishna Vedantnlirlha. Khted hi/ l*andit Rajeu- 
dranath Ghosh Vedantahhusuna wilhud fore.word 
and not.i’s. 

Pantlit riijendr.'inath Vedaitlaitlttisana is well known 
to the learn el world for his vnIuiiblo contribnlions in 
the field of Ny.aya and Vixlanta aiid as an editor 
and translator of the niasterivieoes of Indian )>hiloHO- 
phy in the Bengali language. Bengal tiwes a great 
deal to him, and wo only state a sober truth that the 
present dillnsion of Vedantie. culture lias to a largo 
extent been possible by bis uneeasing efl’orls extend¬ 
ing over dtx'atles. The (troseiit edition with tho 
Bengili translation and his critical notes only adds a 
new feather to his cap. The second Pada of the 
second chapter of the Brahmasnlra, called tho 
Tarkapada, is one of the most ditticult and at the 
sami* time the most important si'clions of the work. 
In this section the diflorent philosophical schools, 
that were combating with one another at the time, 
have been subjcctetl to criticism and ultimately the 
inadeqiiaev or the falsity of the doctrines has been 
jiroved. This section, therefore, has its .irresistible 
attraction for students of Indian philosophy and 
stands apart from the rest in view of its divergence 
from the general method and trend of discitssion 
followed ill other parts. In other parts the Brahma- 
sutra is chiefly occupied with finding out the import 
of the IJpanialiadic passages and its fight, is with other 
rival orthodox schools in the matter of ascertainment 
of the true pliiIo.sophy taught in tho Upanishads. But 
in this section which is embodied in the present 
volum t under review the Sutrakara no longer appeals 
to the authority of Sruti and meets the opponents on 
their own ground and ho draws bis arguments from 
the resources ot independent reasoning. Our editor, 
lierefore, has done a service to Bengali literature 
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by brinacini! out this pa't with a Biinirali tmns- 
Intion which has bsen d'fre by Panrlii Cbaru Krishna 
Vndnntatirtha under his inspiration and gnida'ioe, 
Th« translation will bn h Ipfnl to tho understandins' 
of the difficult ta‘xt.. The introduction b^r the editor, 
thoiiirh brief, contains minv valuable inforiTialiori, 
and tlio editor has put forward a bold plea that ihe 
Buddhist doctrines eri’icizeil bv the S'ltr.ikura arc 
not the discovery of Gintim Bnddha but of oMer 
Buddhas, and these were only (riven a now orieivation 
by thn historical Bnd'lha. The nrisind Buddhism 
was only an adaptation of the Vetlic doctrines which 
were cnidndly transformed by the latter Buddhas 
and their followers, ft eoinot be expci-led that this 
theory of Pandit Volantabhnsaria, whidi is adnmhr.ited 
in the introilnetion and foUowwl out in his critical 
notes, will fin<l p'ady and willinfr acceptance in 
Hcadernie bodies. But a case has been made nut 
and it deserves to he worked out in all its b'lrincs 
ei'her by the editor himself or by any other ambitious 
scholar.' We think it premature to pronounce any 
opinion nther wsy and leave it. art open ((neation. 

The translation work has b“cn faii.hfitlly done and 
the editor anti the translator tleservo oitr thanks. 
OviflidcrinK the difficultv of the Bhasya ami the 
IJham iti in this ivirt the sncecss of the translator 
eannot l>c eonsidiTPil to he a mean achievi'metit. The 
ciiitor has followeil tt't his method of interpretation 
of the Sutras anil AiUiiknmnnH on the basis of the 
worfiinst of the Sutra au'l has shown how it fits in 
with the arrariiijeiiiciit of Sankara. We had, in onr 
review of the Smritipatia, an oecasiott to draw the 
attention of sehol irs to the merits of this method and 
wo reiterate our reeomm'mdiilion to enterprisinc: 
students of^Vislanta to follow it ont to its logical 
ponelnsion. We recomirtcnd <liis edition to slndents 
and I ivnen al'ke w’lthout. the least nieiital reserva¬ 
tion and we have no doubt that they will derive 
snb-tanti;il help in nitderstantlitiK the central |iosition 
of Vedanta philosophy. 

SATK.tRI MoOKEIUKK 

ENGLISH-GUJRATI 

limTOKTC.\L IN.'^CIUPTIONS OP OlIJA- 
RAT. (From anrirnt tinirs to the end of Fn.ijlirl/i 
diiniixlii.) Part. /. E'Hled Inf Jnlinripfri Oirijnsnnhar 
Vtdlnhkoji, li.A., M. //. A. .S’, Cnndor, Prinre 
of Witk.s Masnini, flnubuf. Piddished In/ Ihe 
Forhra (Injamti Sahhn, Add, (lir'fidini, 

Hood, Ihndwif. K L VdAA. Its. d-H-0. 

To familiarize the jH’ople of Oiijarat with the 
history of the people—as mtteli of it .as may bo 
gathered from its inscrittlions —llie Forbes (Jnjarati 
Sabba has brought forw.trd this bandy volume which 
will Ik) jiernsed willi delight bv the sliKlents of the 
stibje<>t. Part I contains jitseriptioiis of .\8ok.a, 
Ritdradaniiinn, Riidrasciia, Jayadamtina, Skandagnpia, 
Dlirtiviisenn, Silatiiiya and others -eniptaors, kings 
and pwentates btdonging to various dyttastic*s—taken 
from learned jonntals and valuable libr.iries os well 
as from mnsennis at Valla, Bbavnag.tr, Jitnugadh, 
Rijkot and Bombty. Etch scetiou begins with a 
brief historical and critical note, and the text of 
each inscription is prefaced by an account of it, mt. 


where it was found, wherein lay its significance, etc., 
together with other and relevant historical informs* 
tioit. Then follow the inscriptions transliterated 
into Devnagri and translattKl into Gujarati; some* 
times tlifTcreiit readings h.tve also been given. There 
ha.s been no photographic reproduction of any of 
the inscriptions and the price has been kept com- 
pir.itively low to suit all p,)eket8 and to encourage 
sale of the itook in educational iiislilutions and 
among those interested in historical researches. 
Though speeiitlly intemled for Onjrati-sjKJsking |)Oople 
the l)>ok will be appri'cialed by all who want to 1)6 
posted in the hislorieal literature of India and 
specially in its inscriptions. 

It is refreshing to note that the Sabhii, which 
hits already to its credit a number of important 
pitblici'iotts, has ,a deliiiiie programme of its own 
and iiitciids to publish tre.iti3es of historical interest 
reliitittg to Oiijrat and Gujrati literature which will 
be eagerly awaited. 

P. R. Sen 


GUJARATI 

ARDHUN ANG : % Yoffnesh II Shukal, of 
the (juwimndnri Knryalnya. Ihinled at the 
Liilcana Slmm Prinliny Prenn, Bombay. Pp. 14S. 
Payer (Joijer. Prke .4.s. 12, 

‘•Ardhuti Aiig”, freely translated, means “the 
letter hall” and these are twelve, very entertaining 
stories, showing how' ‘ the better half” of Hindu 
Society is being treated at the hands of the remaining 
half. The very great misery, which is still the lot 
of woiiicn. in these days of education and advance, 
is set out here, in laiigtiago which is sure to be 
understood by the class of readers for whom the 
stories arc writteti. For instance, the story “Lost 
Heart” (ifaiya Sttni) describes how the evil of 

{ itrenls selling their young girls to old and aged 
iridegrooms is still rampant in full force. The 
other story explaining why a graduate lady |H-incipal 
of a girl’s school remained iiiini.arrkHl, shows up 
the isTtidions nature of men iu respect of the other 
sex. Oil the whole we find it to be a delightful little 
book of stories. 

JIN A VAN!: Tran-dated by Shmhil. Printed 
at the Gayatri Prinlinif Premia Bhavnagar. 
Pj). 2Ad. Jliuslraled Paper Corn. Price Re, 1, 

The difl'eront Darshanas have been comparatively 
studied by a Bengali scholar, Shriyut Harisut 
BliatUicharyiiji and the results published in the 
Bengali monthly called Jina Vani. The papers thus 
piiblislied have been iruiihlated into Onjurati and 
they liirnisb very serious rending to those who are 
thinkers and interested in research work. The writer of 
the origiitsl papers is neither a Jain nor very 
familiar with .tain Shastras. But still whatever 
little he has studied, he has studied very' well. The 
seetion. e. dealing with the existence of God, 
according to the ideas of Jain metaphysics, is a very 
well-written dissertation, and would repay perusal. 
The last section dealing with the inscriptions about 
Maharaja K barbel is replete with all information 
obtaiiiatilo. U|>-to-date on the subject. 


K. M. J. 



TRAINING INDIANS FOR MILITARY CAREERS 

II. THE DEHRA DUH ACADEMY AT WORK 


By St. NIHAL SlNCiH 


1 

HE instinct to pick out the right man for 
the right place that the British governing 
clHaee.s are crodite<l with possessing certainly 
fouiui expression when (Jolonel (afterwards 
Brigadier) Ij. P. Collins, n. s. o., o. ii. k., was 
appointwl the (’ommandant of the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun. By tempera¬ 
ment he was exceedingly well fitted to do the 
spade-work involved in creating, on Indian 
soiL an institution of this type. 

Instead of being stiff and stand-offish in 
manner, talking in gruff monosyllables ami they 
consisting largely of words of command, he had 
a pleasant personality ami possessed a happy 
knack of getting things done by carrying with 
him persons who were to serve as his instru¬ 
ments. His frank, open way, too, stood him 
in gootl .stead in starting the wheels of the 
machinery going. _ 

At no stage did he surround his work with 
mystery. In.stead of keeping visitors out of the 
Acmlemy grounds, he welcomed them, put them 
immediately at ea.se, encouraged them to ask 
questions and gave them facilities for studying 
tne work of the institution over which he 
presided. 

These qualities made it possible for him to 
win the respect and confidence of the Gentlemen- 
Cadets placeil in his charge by the Military 
Department of tlTe Government of India. On 
one occasion when he was kindly showing me 
over the Academy, I noted that each young man 
whom he passed and who saluted him was 
addressed by name. A personal relationship 
seemed to exist between the officer-in-the-making 
and the man who, in the last analysis, wan 
responsible for shaping his destiny. 

In her sphere Mrs. Collins has been equally 
successful and has done much to make the 
Gentleraen-Cadcta feel at home both in and out 
of the Commanilant’s House, where they have 
been fre<iuent and welcome guests. These associa¬ 
tions which, I am told, are fostered by all 
members of the staff, have an important bearing 
on the future social life of cadets in the Indian 
Army. 

These social contacts were particularly valu¬ 
able because during working hours and in the 
quarters they were supplement^ with discipline 
acoorrling to the highest military standards. No 
Oentleman-(3ade^ I am sure, can for instance, 
view with equanimity, much less with indifference, 


a summons into the Commandant’s presence, 
when the young man has flagrantly failed to 
conform to the Standing Orders, or when bis 
work has not pven satisfaction. This is as it 
should be, otherwise the graduate.^ of the institu¬ 
tion would not command rospei-t. 

The officers a.ssociatod with the Commandant 
for conducting the Academy were all carefully 
selected. Such was particularly the ease with 
the instructors. Each was regarded as specially 
proficient in the subject he was detailed to teach. 
At least one of them —Major (now Lieutenant- 
(Joloncl) R. A. Savory, m. r. appointetl to 
teach .strategy, who reported for duty on May 1, 
19.3‘J -bad, I believe, had tea<.-hing experience 
at (the Royal Military (Wlege) Sandhurst in 
England. 

A word must be said aiiout the Adjutant- 
Captain I now Major) J. P. S. Maclaren who 
arrived in Dehra Dun on July l.'i, 1932. A 
Scot by birth and belonging to one of the 
“crack” British regiments—the ^lack Watch 
(1st Battalion) -he wa.s the right-hand man of 
the Commandant. His responsibilities during tlie 
formative period were particularly heavy. 

The Adjutant acts, I may add, as the 
Commandant’s Secretary (to use a civilian ex¬ 
pression). He, in adiiition, ha.s lieen responsible 
to the Commandant for the drill and discipline 
of the Gentlemen-Cadets. 

His raidal heritage of canniness, his mental 
alertness and physical energy specially fitted him 
for the position, I doubt if any Gentleman- 
Cadet ever .succeeded in “putting it over him”— 
to use a .schoolboy phrase—or, at least, did so 
twice. 

II 

While these selections were admirable in 
themselves, they did not make up for the com¬ 
plete omission of Indians from the higher stf^ 
of the Academy. Not one of the men who did 
the spade-work there—except in the purely 
physical sense—was of Indian blood and birth. 
Nor was a single Indian who could, as of right 
associate with the British officer on equal terms, 
employeil as an instructor. 

In the course of my several visits to the 
Academy, I saw, at least on one occasion, an 
Indian possessing the Vicer^'s Commission 
marching a detachment of the (lentlemen-Cadets 
up and down the parade ground. But any one 
wno knew aught of military matters knew that 
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he was no n^oro than *a glorified non-coinmi88ione<l 
ofiieer, ^ 

All the Indians that I came aeross on various 
orcasions, excepting the genial young Punjabi 
who has the catering contract were, invariably, 
of inferior status. They served meat and drink 
or poJi.shed shoes. 

The omission of Indians from the higher 
.stafl’ of the Academy caused regret, I seem to 
recollect, to .some M. tj. A., who put a ciuestion 
on that .subjeert. The Army Secretary explained, 
if my memory serves me aright, that no Indian 
officer possessing the necessary scjiiority and 
(jualifications was yet (the spring of Ifi.'W) 
available. 

It would have done no good 


from the veiy beginning, at the Dehra Dun 
Academy. This for several reasons: 

(1) The first batch of officer-instructors at 
Dehra Dun were no doubt, carefully selected 
men for their respective posts, I have said as 
much. Hut, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, their experience was limited to that gained 
by them in the Imperial Army. It would greatly 
.surprise me to learn that even one of them had 
.served in any Dominion defence force, much less 
taught in a Dominion military college. 

If India is, some day, to be a Dominion and 
is to have a Dominion Army, as was contemplat¬ 
ed at least at one time, f it surely is not too 
early to begin training officers with that aim in 


to have rejoined lhat that 
lamentable state of affairs bad 
resulted directly from the policy, 
until rcci'ntly pnr.^ued, of 
excluding Indians from the 
('omnii.ssioned rank. The time 
that has la-en lost cannot be 
regained through reeriminati<'n 
or regrets. Hut it might have 
beeji pointed out tlnit there was 
no <leartli of Indian eivilians 
who might have been engaged 
to tt'aeb eertJiin subjects that 
duly tpialified eivilians can teach 
just as well, if not better than, 
military mem 

Nor would it Inive been an 
unheard of innovation so to 
employ eivilians. The Dominion 
of Cajiitila tioes not entrust all 
pha.ses of educiitioii of its cadets 



to military men, though ow'iiig 
to the energetic policy it has 
pursue<l for over half a century 


.Vn iidcrior view of the fine Mess built by a Punjabi 
contractor, ttai Kntu Katan Bahadur. 


ill respect of training officers, it 
does not have to resort to that Practice through 
lack of officers possessing the necessary seniority 
and qualifications.* I shall refer to this matter 
again when 1 ileal with the course of instruction 
at the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun. 

Ill 

1 , for one, should have liked to have seen 
one or more Canadians with experience at the 
Royal Military Oollege at Kingston employed 

• Refer to the Author’s article, Caiiaila'n Bo.i/ 
of Train ini/ Ann// Offifprs, in the .fnly 
The Modern. Reriew. See also The Canada Irur 
llKi3, compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and published by the authority of the Minister ot 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, where it is notwf, on 
page JOlO, that the staff of the Royal Military Cs^lloge 
at Kingston “is composed of a commandant^ a staff- 
adjutant, and a competent stafl’ of ciril (the italics 
are the author’s) and military professors and in¬ 
structors.” 


view. No arrangement could have furthererl that 
oliject better or more speedily than to have 
employed, at digging the Academy foundations, 
men with .some (preferably long and valuable) 
experience of teaching at a Dominion training 
centre. 

(2) III one essential respect, conditions in 
India are similar to tho.se in C'amula—the virtual 
absence of (tlic institution that the English call) 
the “public .school.” Tlic Canadians who organized 
the Royal .^Iilitary College at Kingston in the 
seventies of the last century were not oblivious 
of the fact that the people in the “Old Country” 
from whom they hml sprung had built up their 
upper military fabric on the basis of public school 
education: but they did not deem it necessary 
or even expcilient to develop that type of educa¬ 
tion as a pre-requisite of military training. Some 

t See reference to this point in the preceding 
article of this series (p. 190 of The Modern Itetieio 
for August, 1935). 
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of the Canadians who went from the ordinary 
schools to Kingston, (|ualilicd for the King’s 
Commission there and 8ubsc<|nently were employed 
os instructors tliere, could therefore, have beeti 
of great service to us, especially <turing the 
formative period of the Acatlemy. 

(3) In Canada there has not yet arisen a 
militiiry caste or a ruling caste, as is the case 
in Britoin. Theni the fighting services have 
never been elevatt’d to the plane of a fotisli 
as in the British Isles. Finan<-e, industry, 
merchandising and cognat<i professions and 
trades are, if anything, rated higher than an 
army career. The employment of oiu; or more 
officer.s brought up in tin* trailitions of (.lanadiati 
democracy would, therefore, have exercised a 
healthy iniluence upon the young ln<lian« in 
training at Dchra Dun. 

( t) The poor rnan’.s son in ('anada has, 
my way of thinking, a far better chance of 
qualifying, in normal tiine.s, fhrpfth/ for the 
King’s Cbmini-ssion than he does in Britain, 
'i’hat fact, in itself, is of the greate.st signiticance 
tO' an impoverislied people like ourselves and 
the more tho Camnlian ('X})crience in the training 
of Indian cadets is assimilated, the better for us. 

I was happy to learn, some lime ago, that 
a Canadian graduate of Kingston liad succeeded 
a British oflieer who luid been transferred from 
the Academy, I do not yet know whether he 
had any teaching or admini-trative exin*rionc<' 
there. As other openings occur, this prcced(‘nt 
will, I hope, l)e followed and care will be taken 
to appoint Canadinf.s with such experience at 
Kingston. 

Military appointments are generally made, 1 
understand, for four years, isoon the Academy 
will be in its fourth year, 'riiere then will be 
the opportunity to place one or more Canadians 
with Kingston experience in administritivt; 
po.sitions and they Tie given .■'Cope for Dominicin- 
izing the institution. 

IV 

The .subjects pre.scribed for the competitive 
test for entran<‘e to the Academy as well as 
those stiulied there show that they have been 
laid down by authorities who, may be only 
sub-cons<;iou.sly, are aiming to produce otticers 
for the Imperial rather than for a Dominion 
array. I will, first, exanu’ne the subjects for the 
entrance examination hehl by the Public Service 
Commission on which Indians of education and 
experience are represented. 

English is, for instanee, given great pro¬ 
minence. Even French and (icrinan are assured 
a pl^e. No Indian language—not even Hindu¬ 
stani, the nascent linf/m /nd/Wc however, figures 
in the list. Why .should our languages—both 
modern and classical—be thu.s ousted by European 
topgue.s ?, 

A remark contained in one of the reports 
submitted by the examiners for the Academy as 


summarized in an official publication, unconscious¬ 
ly reveals tho psychology that has dictated the 
.selection of the subjects. It read.s ; 

“The ability of the better candidates to 
understand and express themselves in English 
was good and, as far as knowledge of plnglish 
is concerned, they .should prove well qualified 
for the profi'ssion for whicrh they are competing.”* 

Is a French, (Jerinan, Italian,* or Japanese 
officer, who ihx's not know a w#rd of English, 
unlitled, solely for that reason, for tlie lighting 
profession ? 

It must, moreover, be* rcnneinbereil fliat the 
young Indian who wins his right through this 
competition to enter tlic Acatlcmy, will be trained 
there to command, not a British but an Indian, 
military unit. The; men lie will lead in action, 
if fortune favours him that far, will, almost 
without exception, be completely ignorant of the 
hingiiage a knowledge of whicli is considered to 
qualify him for the fighting prof(*ssioii. 

I would lie tin* last p(*rson to belittle, 
much less to deny, tin* advantages that llow 
from knowing Ihiglish, especially to students of 
militiiry science. I do, however, suggest that the 
statement quoted is, to say the least, naive and 
reveals a jisychology that interests me. 

The precedent set, in this regard, by Canada 
may well be adopted in India. There Frimcli (the 
language of the Canadians of l'V(*iich descent who 
form a sniall percentage compared with their 
compatriots of British stock) assigned a place 
on par with Ihigli-sli in the s<*beine of smdies at 
the lioyal .Military Colh*ge at Kingston. Here 
in India Hiinlustani may be adopted. Of this 
I shall write in another connection. 

The only Indian subject included in 
the li.'t for the cntran<*c examination of 
the Indian Military .\cadeiiiy is “Indian 
history.” The choice of taking it or not i.s 
left with tin* candidate -it is not, in other 
words, one )f the oldigatory sul)jecls.j‘ The 
[lapc'r .set in tin; examination held in October, 
10.31 (the la-t test for which I have particulars) 


• Pamphlet of the Competitive examinations for 
adinission to the Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun, and Royal Indian Marine held in October 
1934. P. 47. 

t' The obligatory subjects are : Part 1. (1) Inter¬ 
view and Record odO marks (2) iMigliph Language— 
;0) marks. (.3) (leneral Knowlcago—.300 marks. 
(4) Elementary Mathematics—loO marks. (5) Geo¬ 
graphy-150 marks. Part II : Two of these subjects, 
anef not more, must be taken, (a) French or German — 
!100 marks, (b) Lower Mathematics,—300 marks, 
(c) Higher Mathematics--ikX) marks, (d) English history 
from ]48.5,--:!00 marks, (e) Indian History—300 
marks, (f) Physics—3f)0 marks, (g) Chemistry—300 
marks. One ol the following may also be taken : 

(a) Outlines of English History from 1485,-150 marks. 

(b) Elementary Science—150 marks, (e) Freehand or 
Geometrical Drawing—150 marks. The number of, 
marks represents the maximum. 
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contains five questions (out of twelve) that relate 
dircHly to the British period : 

“7. Deserit>e briefly tlie struffglc for supremacy 
amon^ European powers in India during the 
second half of the eighteenth century, and 
account for the ultimate triumph of the English 
(British ?). 

“8. Explain the Afghan policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India from 1887 to 1879. 

“9, K.«.timnte the share of Warren Hastings 
in establisliing and developing the British power 
in India. ••• 

“11. Indicate the main stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the Imlian constitution from 1891 to 
1919. 

“12. Describe tho mea.sures taken by the 
British Government for the suppression of social 
abuses in India, and imlicate the i)olicy connected 
therewith.” * 

Tho examiner was apiiarently not sati.sfie<l 
with the answers given in resj>ect of social and 
political (pieslions, for we read : 

“. . . 1 have not seen any really good an.swer 
on the developnumt of Indian constitution and 
tho policy of (he Government in relation to the 
suppression of social abuses. It would be 
desirable to encourage the candidates to acquire 
a more thorough and accurate knowledge of such 
subjeet.s.”t 

1 wonder if tpiestions ja-rtaining to matters 
that have recently vouseil or continue to rouse 
strong feeling in the country should be put to 
young men desirous of entering a military 
jveademy, from which politics must of nece.ssily 
be debarred. They mighk iu some cases, either 
result in dissimulation or in answers that might 
annoy the examiner, unless he be a person 
possessed of a keen sense of appreciation of 
other people's |)oint8 of view. 

V 

My own impression is that the young men 
between eighteen ami twenty years of age who 
enter the Academy through the i)ortals of the 
competitive examination measure up to a fairly 
high .standard of intelligence. With few cxcep- 
tion.s, they are not, I fear, as alert as their 
follow.s in Oanada who enter the Royal Military 
College at Kingston at, I believe, a little earlier 
ago. In n*spect of discipline and methodical ways 
and possibly also of lithene.ss of body, I w'ould 
adjiulge them to be .somewhat below the Canadian 
standard. 

British military men (and even many British 
civilians) would attribute' these dcjfects to the 
fact that moat of them have not had “public 
.school” education. In proof of that contention 
they would point to the superiority in these 
respects of Gentlomen-Gadets who have, had such 
training. 

Ibid, p. 21. 

Ibid, p. 48. 


I have no quarrel with men who take that 
stand. With their raciaDheritage and pensonal 
experience they could rlo no other. 

Few young Canadians who win through the 
competitive test, hold under tho suporintendonco 
of the Department of National Defence, their 
right to admission into tho Royal Military 
G<dlcge at Kingston, havoj on the con(jfary, had 
“public, .school” education. The difference between 
them and the Indians who entc*- the Academy 
through the gate of competition must therefore 
he accounted for in a diffcirent way. 

My own view i.y that our doine.stic and social 
life, even at thi.s stage of our dt'vclopmcnt, does 
not make for imlividual and national discipline. 
In reganl to capacity for devotion to her ))rogeny 
and self-sacrifice to ensure tlieir weal, the Indian 
mother has no peer. Niw is she behind her 

Wc.stcrn sister in her ability, much le.ss in her 
fli'sire, to instruct her children in the eternal 

verities of which she, even though she be un¬ 

lettered, may pos-sess an envialile eomprohonsion. 
Her very virtues, however, stand in many, 

perliaps most, instances—in the way of her 
subjecting them to a rigid discipline, [ndiilgemv 
alway.s well meant but .seldom conducive to 
welfare—prevents her from making her .sons and 
tlaughters especially sons, rigitlly conform to an 
ordered life. 

If we wish the human tree to be upstanding 
we .shall have to see to it that the t\v;ig doc.s not 
become misshapen. 

Tho facilitie.s for acquiring a wide, general 
knowledge—acquiring it subconsciously do not 
exist even in opulent Indian homes to anything 
like the extent to which they do in the farm¬ 
houses in the Canadian “wilds.”* The daily 
paper is regarded there as a ne<*e.ssity and not 
as a luxury. I have never visited a place .so 
remote from a vitalizing urban centre that I did 
not see magazines as well—often many of them 
and of .several kinds. Though eight years have 
(■lapsed since my last visit (1920-27) even then 
radio had penetrated to the farthest northern 
limit of habitation and was .serving to broaden 
the intellectu.d horizon, and not merely to set 
the Canadian feet to moving in rhythm over 
the board floor. 

If we aspire to fashion our policies and to 
administer them without external let or hindrance 
wo have to improve our ilome.stic and .social life in 
these and kindred rcspecLs. 

VI 

In addition to the front gate of admiaaion 
to the Acivlemy, of which I have written, there 
is a aide entrance. It i.s meant especially for army 

* My booklet On the. Door step of Proswrily in 
Western Canada written for and publishea by 
the Canadian CJovemment (Department of Immigra¬ 
tion and Colonization), contains specific instances 
which may be read with interest and, I believe, with 
profit by my country-people. 
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men, who, officially, may be as old as twenty-five, Academy by the side door. This sort of procedure 

and for cadets of theP dynasties ruliiifr Indian may conduce to advancing an individual—enable 

States and Indian State subjects. Tlie “Indian him to gratify his personal ambition. But is it 

Army Special Certificate of Kducation” gives good for the nation ? 

them the title to pass througli it. The maturer the. army cadet at the time of 

Tho provision of two (loors to an institution his entrance into the Acaclemy, the .shorter will, 

i.s open to objection on principle as w'ell as on as a rule, be his (lareer a.s an officer, provided, 

grounds of expediency. There is bound to bo a of course, that ho manages to scrape through 
markcil difference in age, intellectual equipment the tests —oral, written and practical. Assuming 
and experience between the men who enter that the “.Vcademy age,” as it may be called, 

through tho competitive c.vamination and tliosc coineide.s, in every instance, with the true age— 

who find their way in through the other portal, and 1 hav(f serious doubts on this point—many 

To say tho least, this practie-e tends to produce of these men, in tho normal course, will be 

heterogeneity—inexcusable, particularly, in this nearing the retiring age hardly when they have 

instance. athiined to a Major’s rank. That cannot be 

While tlie Public .Service 
(lommission publishes from time 
time, the papers it sets to 
the camlidates desirous of entering 
tlie Academy through competition, 
and tlie pamphlet containing 
them and much other useful 
informati.m can be purchased by 
any one for eight annas. Army 
llcadijuartcrs, under whose aegis 
the aforementioned certificate i-- 
issued do not ajipcar to follow 
that jirm-ediin*. Why 

If the intellectual standard 
to which the men who earn 
their title t«i that certiHcatc is 
exactly, or even ajiproxinuitely, 
tlie same as the one to which 
the “competition wallahs” (as 
they arc popularly called i must 
needs conform, then why two 
examinations and, above all, why 

two examinations conducted by A corner in the. Ante-Koom, corrcsiwnding to a Common 

two bodies ? Surely the Public Room in u non-military institution. 

Service Commission is efficient 



and independent enough to be entrusted with the 
whole “job”. 

I have grave doubts, however, that the standard 
is the .same or similar. Few of the “A”, or Army 
cadets, could get through the Piddic Service 
Commission test, if they tried, much less win a 
high place in the competition. .Such, I am sorry 
to say, is the impression I have formed and my 
impression tallies, I am assured, with those of 
others, .some of whom have htid even better 
opportunity to study the cadets of this category 
than J. 

Then, too, there is the (piostion of age to 
e.onsider. It tempts men of education who, on 
account of having jiassed their twentieth year, 
could not sit in tho competitive examination, 
even if they had the intellectual equipment to 
succeed in winning one of tho coveted places, 
to enter tho army, either as privates and climb 
up a rung or two on the n. n, o.-ladder (say to 
lanc^naikahip, the minimum qualification), or to 
obtain a Viceroy’s Commission (in reality only 
a glorified u. c. o.-ship) and crawl into the 


regarded as a brilliant prospect for a nation 
of .{.)(),r)i)0,0tll) persons wliicb reeentlv W'as 
told that it did not have a single officer of 
its own senior amt qualifii'd (*nough to be 
employed on the Aeiidemy staff. 

i his matter is of rniulament.al importance, 
1 fiope that it wifi attract the attention of both 
our j;c()|)te and the Covernment of India. The 
sooner the tliiulity ol entrance arrangements is 
(lone away ^ with, tho lictter for the country and 
even the military profession, 

VIT 

Since grey matter—anil not merely bmwn— 
ent('r.s into modern warfare in an ever-increasing 
degree, it would have been timught that 
Genllcmen-Cadets whoso intellectual equipment 
would not stand the test of competition wouM, 
as a rule, make slower progress with their 
studies at the Academy than the “competition 
wnllahs.*’ Army Heaclquartors were apparently 
of a different opinion. The officers who settled 
the principles on which the Academy has to be 
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run, soem to have conaiilonnl that these (u. c. o. 
ami Viceroy’s Commission) cadets would do 
better because they had already hetm subjected 
to military discipline, were more or less familiar 
with the military routine aurt, above all, their 
bodies had undergone “P. T.” (physical training). 
They would, tlierefore, be able to devote most 
of their time to filling up gaps in their ordinary 
education and to studying military subjects. 
Upon that assumption a five-term course (two 
and a half years, indmling the vacations) was 
•leemed ample for them. 

It was thought, on the other liami, that the 
‘Viompetition wallahs,” though, without e.\cei)tion, 
lossessing better intellectual eiiuiimient, would 
ag behind tlie army ea<lets, lacking, as they 
did, experience of the military macliine and, 
in many eases, t'ven that of the O. T. tV 
(Oltieers’ Training Corns) and being, perhaps, 
below tlie army pliysieal slamlard. Additional 
ground for misgiving was, I believe, tin* fact that 
many of tlu'in did not belong to the caste's and 
races which are classed as martial. A tliree years’ 
coarse was, in any oane, jiroscrihed for them. 

Affairs did not align themselves with these* 
notion’s of Army Ilenelejuartors. Soon after the 
Acaelemy hnel begun to funedion the inconveni¬ 
ence of training twei sets of («entlonu*n-( 'aelets 
in the same classes was felt. 

Tliere were only twe) alternatives open to the 
authoritle.s : 

(1) They coulel e*i(he*r retrace their ste-p.s ami 
in so doing give the impression that they Itael 
taken the worng turning or 


• In this eouneetion, the folleiwing remark 
contained in the^ report made Ity “the Inleivicw and 
Record Roard’’ deserves to be given the widest 
puldicity : 

■‘(2) Eighty-six of the candidates had served in 
a II. T. 0. (I Diversity Training (Jorps), a School 
Ondet Cori)S, or the Auxiliary Force, India; but 
some of them had not attendiid many [laradcs. A 
considefable number of oaadidates. of course, had no 
opjxirtnnit.y of rendering any service of this kind, 
being either ineligible to join the A. F. ]., or having 
btxm at 11 college or seliool wliero there was no Cadet 
Corps or I’. T. C. Many eamlidiites who had taken 
Science snltjccits said that they were nnalile to join a 
IJ. T. C. because the hours lived for lalioratory work 
did not leave them free to do so. The Board notice 
with pleasure that one or two colleges have made 
an endeavour to re.giilate their hours in such a way 
as to remove this obstacle, and the Board hope that 
this practice will grow. Other eandidates said that 
it was impossible to represent their university or 
college in games and to attend parades, and that, 
consequently, if they were good at games, they were 
pressed to represent the college instead of joining a 
IJ. T. 0. The Board do not think that it should be 
impossible to arrange college or university games in 
such a way as to enable the playexs to attend a 
reasonable number of parades, if they wish to do 
80 .” Patnphkt of the (iininetitier Exa>mn<iliom for 
Aflmisnion to the Iwlinn Juilitari/ Academy, Dehra 
Dun, and the Royal Indian Mnftne., HeM in October 
W34. pp. 49-60. 


I 

(2) they could persevere in their course and 
duplicate arrangements for,, teaching academic and 
military subjwts. This device would have added 
to the cost of maintenance of the institution. 

I should have liked, in some days, to have 
seen the latter course adopted, despite the addi¬ 
tional expense it would have entailed. The 
dilfercnce in the inlclleetiiai attainment of most 
of the army and some of the Indian State cadets 
compared with that of the “compctition^wallahs,” 
is palpably so great that separate clusscs (or 
the two would have conduced* to Individual 
and collective efficiency ami also made for 
jiersonal happiness. It would certainly have 
made the ta.sk of tin* officer-instructors easier 
and plea.santer. 

This course was not adopted, however. Why, 
I do not know. Probably the cost it would have 
piled up was deemed prohiliitivo. 

The shortening of the course to two and a 
half years for the “competition ualinhs” was 
welcomed by them and, even imm* .so, by their 
Iiarents or guardians who would save tin* ex[tense 
of maintaining them there for another term (not 
less tinm lis. I am told). 'I'his ilevice did 

remove the ineoMV(‘nienc<-' occasioned to tho 
Academy authorities liy the differentiation to 
which I have referred. It failed, however, to 
abolish the differences in the intellectual prepara¬ 
tion of tho two sets of cadets. These diffcretiees 
were too solid to he eliminated by an exeeiuivo 
order or a ehaiiged administrative arr/ingemenl. 

vni 

The (Jommandant ami his .staff' have no ])art 
in determining the policic.s governing the Aca¬ 
demy. They cannot say wlio should be admitted 
into the in.'^titution ami who shouhl bo barred out. 
'Phey have to do their best for the Gentlemen- 
(Jadets sent down to Debra Dun to be trained 
by them. 

lie it said to the credit of Brigadier Uollins 
that he, judged by a statement made by tho 
Army Secretary in the Indian Uegislative Assem¬ 
bly, litts shown not the least desire to shield 
inefficiem^y. He apjiears to have reported, within 
a year of tho opening of the Academjjr, that 
between radets wlio came at the top and those at 
the bottom such difference was delected that the 
latter were finding it difficult to keep pace with 
the top men. He might have also added that the 
progress of the top men was being impeded by 
these laggards. 

Nor has ho been content merely to.detect 
inefficiency. Ho has .shown no patience with it. 
Some of the men who could not get on were 
demoted. Others, who proved hopeless, were 
sent away. 

A measure of the inflexibility he has shown — 
and shown wisely—in this respect is given by 
the treatment accorded the first batch of Gentle- 
men-cadets committed to his care. If I remember 
aright, they numbered in the beginning forty. 
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Only twenty-nine sat for the final examination 
held last winter. So carefully had the inefficient 
ones been weeded out by him that not one failed 
to qualify for the Commission. 

As an editorial writer (a-Briton) suggested, 
some of the “admissions’' were suspected to have 
b<'en secured through “undue influence.” * 
Probably the greatest merit that a coinpcti(.ive 
test conducted by an independent authority lias, 
is that it leaves no ground for entertaining such 
suspicions. The sooner this method is adopU'd 
for admissions to the Academy to the exclusion 
of every other mode, the more secairn will be 
India’s military future. 

I note with .satisfaction that the Government 
* The Thiiirs of India, dated September 19, ly.Tl. 


of India have made a departure which, while 
small, is nevertheless noteworthy. Of tlie fifteen 
seals in the Academy set aside to be filled by 
means of a competitive examination, only twelve 
were tilled strictly according to the order of 
merit as ascertained by the first test. The 
remaining throe were filled by nomination, to 
adjust, I presume, “the communal baknee,” as 
the phrase goes. This option has, I understand, 
continued to exist, bub I believe, has not been 
availed of after the first experiment, which, I 
fear, could not have been at all encouraging. 
This is a move in the right direction and neeas 
to he continued to the logical end. 


’ 'I'hc first article in this series a|)peared in The. 
Modem lierien- for August, I iff'). 


WHAT ROMAIN HOLLAND THINKS 

llv SUIUIAS ('. BOSK . 


W EDNESDAY, the 3rd April, IflS.''). 

It was a bright .sunny morning and 
Genova wtis looking at its best. 
In the distance, silhouetted against 
tin* cl(>ar blue sky, .stood the snow-capped 
heights of Saleve. In frotit of us then* lay 
the pieture.sipie lake of Geiicvsi with the 
itutcly buildings mirrored in its glassy bosom, 
f wa.s out on a pilgrimage. Ever since [ had 
anded in Europe, two years ago, T liadi been 
onging to meet that great man and thinl^cr — 
hat groat friend of India and of India’s 
;ulture---Mon. Komain Rolland. Circunistan- 
•e.s had prevented our tnceting in 1933 and 
igain in 1934, but the third attempt was going 
o succeed. I was in high spirits, but occa- 
ionally a thrill of anxiety and doubt passed 
yithiri me. Would I be imspired by this man 
ir would I return disappointed ? Would this 
;reat dreamer and idealist appreciate th(! hard 
acts of life—the practical difficulties that 
>eset the path of the fighter in every age and 
lime ? Above all, would he read what fate 
lad written on the walls of India’s history ‘i 
What heartened me, however, were the 
ispiring words in his letter of the 22rid 
'’ebruary .... ‘“But we men of thougiit must 
ach of us f^ht against the temptation that 
efalis us in moments of fatigue and unsettled- 

This article has l^n revised by Mon. Romain 
'Aland. 


ness, of repairing to a world beyond the battle 
called either God or Art or Freedom of the 
Spirit or those distant regions of the mystic 
soul, l^'or fight we must, as our duty lies on 
this side of the ocean -on the battle-ground of 
men.” 

For full two hours wc drove along the 
circuitous route which skirts the lake of 
Geneva. It wa.s eharniiug weather and while 
we raced along the Swiss Riviera we enjoyed 
one of the finest sceneries in Switzerland. As 
we came to Villencuve, tlie car slowed down 
and ultimately came to a standstill in front of 
Villa Olga, the residence of the French savant. 
That was indeed a b<!auty spot. Sheltered by 
an encircling row of hills, the house command¬ 
ed a magnificent view of the lake. All around 
us there was peace, beauty and grandeur. It 
was irideed a fit place for a hermitage. 

As I rang the bell, the door was opened by 
a lady of short stitiirc but with an exceedingly 
sympathetic and lively face. This was 
Madame Romain Rolland. Hardly had she 
greeted me than another door opened in front 
of us and there emerged a bill figure with a pale 
countenance and with wonderful penetrating 
eyes. Yes, this was the face I h^ seen in 
many a picture before, a face that seemed to 
be burdened with the sorrows of humanity. 
There was something exquisitely sad in that 
pallid face-—bat it was not an expression of 
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This picture of a meeting of the East and the West.” 
May 1, 19^. Bomain BoUand. 
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defeatism. For no .sooner did ho l)P}j;in to 
speak than colour rushed to his whit(‘ chcc-ks 
—the oyos iflowod with a lio;ht tliat was 
nncoinmon -ami the words that ho poured 
forth wore pn'gnant with life and liopo. 

Tho usual greetings and th(‘ ()reliniinarv 
emjnirios about India and Indian friends w'en* 
soon over and we dropped into a serious con¬ 
versation. Mon. Ixolland could not -or did 
not -speak English and I could not speak 
French. So wv had as intei‘prc(<'rs 
Mademoiselle Rolland and .Mad;inic Rolland. 
My purpose was to discuss witli him the latest 
d(iVelopnn!nts in the Indian situation and to 
ascertain his present views on the important 
problems before llie world. 1 had therefon' 
to do miicli ol the talking at lir.^t in order to 
e.vplain tin* Indian situation as I anaUsed and 
efimprehended it. '^I'ln* two cardinal prineiph's 
on wliich tlie movement of tin* last 14 years 
had been l»ased were -ru-.-tlv, Satvagraha or 
non-violent resistance and secondiv, a united 
front of all sections of the Indian p(*()ple, //., 

capital and labour and landlord and peasant. 
India’s great hope was that tin* Satyagr.dia 
movement w'ould fruclifv in a peaceful 
settlement in the following manner. Within 
India, the niovenn*ut would gradually paralyse 
the civil administration of the eountry. Out¬ 
side India, the lofty ethics of Satvagraha would 
stir the conscience id' the British |>eople. 
Thus would the conllict leail to a settlement 
whereby India would win her fre(*dom without 
striking a blow and without sln'dding any 
blood. But that hope was frustrated. M’^ithin 
India, the Satyagraha movement no doubt 
c,reat<*d a non-violent revolution, but the 
higher services, both civil and militarv, 
remained unatrected and the “King’s Govern¬ 
ment” therefore went on much a> imual. Oiit- 
sid<* India, a handful of high-minded Britishers 
were no doubt inspired by the ethics of 
Gandhi, but tin* British peoph* as a whole 
remained <piite indilVerenl ; self-interest 
drowned the ethical ap(ieal. 

d'hc failure to win fre(*dom led to a very 
earnest heart-searching among the rank and 
file of the Indian National Congress. One 
.section of Congress men went back to the old 
policy of constitutional action within the 
Legislatures. Mahatma Gandhi and his 
orthodox followens, after the suspension of the 


civil disobedience movement (or Satyagraha), 
turned to a programme ef social and economic 
uplift of the villages. But the more radical 
section, in their disappointment, inclined to a 
new ideology and phin of action and the 
majority of them combined to form the 
Congress Socialist Barty. + + * 

“What would b(* Mon. Rolland’!^attitude,” 
1 asked at the end of my lengtiiy preface, 
“if the united front is broken up and a new 
movement is started not quite in k(*eping 
with the re(purem(*nts of (jandhian Satva¬ 
graha ?” 

He would be very sorry and disappointed, 
said Mon. Rolland, if Gandhi’s Satyagraha 
failed t(» win fia'cdom for India. At the end 
of (he (rreal War, w'lu*n the whole world was 
sick of bloody strife and luitred, a m‘w light 
hc.d dawneil on the horizon when G.nidhi 
emerged with his n(*w weapon of political 
strib*. Great were the liojxes that Ganilhi 
h.id roU'>(*d throughout the whole world. 

“W(* lind from e\'|)crience”, said I, “that 
Gandhi’s metimil is too lofty for this materi¬ 
alistic world and, as a political l('ad(*r, he is 
too straight-forward in his dealings with his 
oppom*nls. We find, further, that though tin* 
British are not wanted in India, with the help 
of superior phy--ic,al force, they have nev('r- 
theless bx'cn abh* to maintain their evist(*nee 
in India in spiti* of the ineonveidenee and 
anuoyane(* caus(>d by the Satyagc;iha move¬ 
ment. If Satyagraha ultimately fails, would 
Mon. Rolland like ti> se»* tho national end(*a- 
vour continued by oth(*r methods or would 
he cease taking ititerest in tin* Indian 
movement ? 

“ riio struggle must go on in any case” - 
was tho emphatic reply. 

“But 1 know scv(*ral European friends of 
Indi.'i who have tohl mo distinctly that their 
interest in the Indian freodotn movement is 
due entirely to Gandhi’s method of non¬ 
violent resistance.” 

Mon. Rolland did not agree with them at 
all. He wouhl be .sorry, if .Satyagraha failed. 
But if it really did, then the hard facts of 
life would have to be faced and he would 
like to see the movotnent conducted on other 
lines. 

That was the answer nearest to ray heart. 
Here then was an idealist, who did not build 
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cHsthis in tho air but who had his fpet planter] 
on terra firma. * 

“There are people in Europe/’ I said, 
who say that just as in Russia there were two 
sncccssiv'c revolutions—a bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic revolution and a socialist revolution — 
so also in India there will be two suec(!ssive 
|•<‘volutions -tf'national-deinocratic revolution 
and a social revolution. In mv opinion, 
however, the light for political freedom will 
have to be conducted simultaneously with the 
light f<n’ socio-oc.onomic emancipation. Tin' 
party that will bring |)oliti(*al freedom to India 
will bo tne party that will also put into elicct 
the entire programme of socio-economic 
l•cconstrnction. What is Mon. Rollaiul's 
opinion on the point ?” 

II(' lonnd it dillicnlt to c.\j>r(>.ss ;i (Iclinitc 
opinion bccans<' he was not aware of all tin* 
facts of the Itidian situation. 

“\\hat would be Nfon. Kolland’s attitude,” 
J continued, “if the united fro?it ]ioIic\ o| (he 
Indian Xational (’oimia'ss fails to win freedom 
lor India ami a radical party emerges which 
identities itself with the interests of (he 
peasants amf the workers ?” 

Mon. Rolland was clearly o( opinion (hat 
(he time IukI come for the (’ongress to take 
a delitiite stand on (he economic issues, “i 
have already written to Gandhi,” said he, “that 
he should rnak<‘ up his mind on this (piestion.” 

Explaining his attitude in the event of 
.1 schism within the Indian Xjdional < .'ongress, 
he continued, “I am not intiTOsted in choosing 
hetween two political parties t)r betweem (wo 
generations. What is of interest and of value 
lo me is a higher <|uestion. To me, political 
parties do not cotmt ; what really counts is 
the great cause that transcends them -the 
cause of the workers of tlni world. 'Po be 
more explicit, if as a result of unfortunate 
circumstances, Gandhi for any party, for the 
matter of that) should be in conllict with the 
eau.se of the workers and with their neeessarv 
evolution towards a socialistic organi/ation — 
if Gandhi (or any party) should turn away 
and stand aloof from the workers’ cause, then 
for ever will I side with the oppre.ssed 
workers—for ever will I participate in their 
efforts • * * ^ becan.se on their .side is 

justice and the law of the real and nece-ssaiy 
development of human society.” 


r was delighted and amazed. Even in my 
most optimistic moods, I had never expected 
this great thinker to come out so openly and 
boldly in support of tho workers’ can.se. 

'Fhe strain resulting from onr animated 
conversation was great and I felt anxious for 
(he delicate healtli of mv host. However, 
a, relief came when tea was announced and we 
all moved into tin* adjoining room. 

. Over Clips of tea our coiiver.satiou went on 
uninterrupted. Many wore the problems that 
we rushed through in our two and a half 
Iioiiin’ discussion. .Mon. Rolland was greatly 
inti'rested in (he (‘ongress .Socialist Party and 
its eompoNition. Ili.s eoneern for the continued 
ineareeratioii of Pandit -lawaharlal Nclirii and 
other politicals was profound. His intere.st 
in all the actions, spia-elics ;iiid writing.s of the 
Mahatma was astonishing. For in.stanee, h(> 
pulled out from liis old files a statement of 
(he Mahatma in which he had expressed hi.s 
sympathy for sra-ialism. M’t' talked at length of 
^Mahatma Gandhi and his tactics. I ventured 
(he remark (h.at the Maliatina would not take 
a detinite sfaml on the economic issues. 
Whelher on polifieal or social or eeonoinie, 
<|iies(i()n,'., he was temperamentally a believer 
in‘the golden mean’. I then referred to what 
(he younger generation regarded as some of 
the defects in his leadership and tactic.s, 
namely, his ineorrigilde habit of putting all 
his cards on tlie t.djie, his opposition to the 
policy of social boycott of political ofiponents, 
liis hope of a change of hc'art on the part of 
the British Governments, etc. It did not 
altbrd ns anv satisf.aetion, I said, to oppose him 
or even m’itiei/.e him—wlien he had done 
more for his country than any one else in 
recent, history and had raised India considerably 
in the estimation of the whole world. But 
we loved oni' country more th:in any per¬ 
sonality. 

I asked .Mon. Rolland if he would be good 
enough to put in a iiutshcdl the main principles 
for whioli he had stood and fought all his life. 
“Those fiiiid.imental principles,” he .said, “are 
(1) Tnfornationalism (ineluding equal rights for 
all r.ace's without distinction), (2) Ju.sticc for 
the exploited workers—imjilying there])}' that 
we should fight for a- society in wfiicli there 
will be no exploiters and no exploited—but 
all will be workers for the entire community, 
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(3) Freedom for all suppressed nationalities 
and (4) E(|ual ripjhts for women as for men.” 
And he proceeded to amplify some of these 
points. 

As our conversation was drawing to a close, 
I remarked that the views Ik* had expressed 
that afternoon, would cause surprise in many 
(piarters, since they app<‘iired to be a recent 
developmet»t in his thought-life, 'fhis remark 
worked lik(‘ an electric button and set in 
motion a whole train of thought. Mon. 
Rolland spoke of the acute mental agony he 
had passed throiigli since the end of the War 
in trying to revise his .social ideas and his 
entire ideology. “This coinb.at within my.self,” 
he said, “extended over a very wide Held ami 
the problem of non-vi(tIenc,e was only a part of 
it, I have not decided against non-violence, 
but r liave ilecided that non-violence cannot be 
the c('ntral pivot of our entire social activity. 
Tt can be one of its moans—oncol its pro¬ 
posed forms, still subject to experiment.” ('on- 
tinning he said,’’‘d'hc primary objective! oi all 
oiir endeavours should be the (‘.stablishment 
of another sf)cial order, more just and more 
human. * i* * * ^ If we do not 

do so, it will mean (he (*nd of society.” Tlien 
referring to tin* methods of a(;tivity, he said, 

+ + + * jyjy Ijjjj, 

been for .-everal years to try and unite the 
forces I* + ' ♦ + * against the old 

order tliat is en-laving and exploiting human¬ 
ity. This has been my lAlo in the World’s 
(’ongress of all political parties agaiirst War 
and Fascism, which was held in Amsterdam in 
1932 and in the permanent f Committees 
appointed by that f'ongress. J .still believe 
that there Ls in rion-\ iolence a strong though 
latent revolutionary power which can and 
ought to be used, * * *” 

I interrupted him at this stage to ask him 
how the world at large could know of his 
present idea.s. To this he replied, “My .social 
creed of these fifteen years has been expounded 
in two volumes of articles which have been 
ju.st published. In the first one “(iuinze ans 
de Combat” (Fifteen Years of Combat), Edition.s 
Ricder, Boulevard St, Germain 108, Paris 
VI—T have spoken of my inner fight and the 
evolution of my .social ideas. In the .second 
book “Par la Revolution La Paix (By way of 
; revolution to peace) Editions Sociales Inter¬ 


nationales, 24, Rue Bacini, Paris VI, I have 
dealt with <]uc.stions feoncerning war, peace, 
non-violence, * * * and the co-ordination 

of their efforts in fighting the old social 
order.” Continuing he said that some of his 
friends had refused to recognize all that he 
had written, preferring to accept only those 
portions with which they agreed. These 
two volumes''' would, however- b# a faithful 
rc'coi'd of the evolution of his thought. 

Our coinmrsatioii did not cad without a 
(li.sciission of the mueh-approhended and 
iiineb-talked-of war in Europe. “For suppre.s- 
.•^cd peoples and nationalities”, I remarked, “war 
is not an umuixed evil.” “But for Europe war 
will be the greatest disaster,” said ho ■, “It may 
even mean the end of civilization. And for 
Russia, peace is absolutely nece.ssary if she 
is to complete lior j)rogramme of social ree.ous- 
triietion.” 

Before I took leave of toy host, I cxpi'essed 
my deep gratitude for his kindness and my 
great satisfaction at what he had eoiivey<*(l to 
me. I valued so greatly his symjiathy for 
India and her cause (hat it had filled me with 
anxiety and fear whcnev'cr I ‘Iiad tried to 
imagine what his reaction woiild bo towards 
(he latest developments in the Indian situation. 

The sun was still shining on the blue waters 
of the lake of Geneva a.s I emerged out of 
Villa (-)lga. Around mo there stood the snow- 
<!Overed mountains. The air was j)regnant 
with joy and it infected me. A lieavy load 
had been lifted oil u.y mind. I felt convinced 
that this great thinker and arti.st would stand 
for India and her freedom whatever might be 
her immediate future or her future Hue of 
action. And with that conviction I returned 
to Geneva a happy man. 

Karlsbad, 

2. 7. '3r,. 

Editor’s Note ;—In order to comply with 
the requirements of the press laws in force in 
India, so far as it is possible for us to under¬ 
stand them, we have omitted certain portions 
of this article, indicated by asterisks. 

• 1 have just received a present of these two books 
from the author. 'What a pity I cannot read them 
in (he original I J feel like learning French if onlj 
for the sake of reading these books. 



ITALO-ABYSSINIAN CONFLICT 

By ABINAS CHANDRA BOSE, n. i. 


T he Italo-Abyssinian conflict, which has 
engaged the world’s attention for some 
months past, has now ileveloped in magni¬ 
tude. increased in serionsness and grown in 
corniilexity. Deliberations of the League of 
Nations, pacts like tlin Kellogg-Briand “No 
more war” Pact, etc., have proved al)orlive and 
failed in averting the catastrophe, and the two 
countries, instead of composing their differcnco.s 
by friendly peace negotiations, are fast entorijig 
iiito a fierce struggle, which it is feared, is likely 
In weaken, destroy or .shake the very l)a.sie 
principles of the T^eaguo of Nations and might 
also ])rofounrlly affect its future. 

Vain attempt' at a final settle- 
immt of the dispute were under- 
taken and a constructive W 

e,.nitrihiition '' toward' a .solution ' 

was nnid(‘, hut nothing prevailed 
with Premier Mussolini, and lie 
turned down each and every 
conciliatory offer on the ground, > 
amongst oth^-rs, that it would 
not ensure security to Italy nor 
-ati.sfy her aspirations for 
overseas expansion in East 
Africa, doncentration of troop.s, 
building of motor mads, reeon- 
naissance by aeroplanes, etc., 
are being considered more 
worth pursuing than any talk 
of conciliation and arbitration, 
inasmuch as, according to the 
Italian Charge D'Atfaire.s, an 
incident which has cut asunder 
the silken tie of friendship 
between the two countries and MuBsolini f 

di.sturbed the ownership and 
possession of Walwal cannot be submitted to 
arbitral decision. 


Of what cause or causes is the pre.scut dispute 
an oliVhoot ? M’hat leads the two countries to 
relapse into the old state of conflict ? Manifestly 
there had been nothing antagonistic between the 
two countries up till the Olh October, 1931. \Ve 
find them exchanging notes of alliance “in 
which Abyssinia confirms her friendship for 
Italy as per existing protocol and Italy n.sserts 
that she has no aggressive ]ilans in connection 
with Abyssinia” -(Ijc Courier d’Elhioiiie- Kee- 
sing’s rotitnnjiomi'ji An-lni f-s). This inascpierad- 
ing of pledges of friendship disappeared all atoin.*e 
jiresumalily in eoii'eipiencc of two successive 



MuBsolini slanding upon a Tank is addroBsing army officers 


submitfed 


attacks; one being on November 19, 1934, at 
Condar in Northern Abyssinia and the second 
on December .3 in Italian Somaliland near the 


* Mr. Eden, British Minister for League of Nations 
Affairs, in reply to a quc.stion by Mr. Lansbury, ma<lc 
the following statement in the House of Commons on 
July 1, 1936: 

“I was aiitljorized to make to him (Signor Musso¬ 
lini) an alternative suggestion to obtain a final settle¬ 
ment of the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia. His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepa'cd to offer to 
Abyssinia a strip of territory in British Somaliland 
giving access to the sea. 

‘■Tliia suggestion was not lightly made, and only the 
gravity of the situation would lead us to give up BrilLsh 
d’erritory in this way. This su^estion did not com¬ 
mend itself to Signor Mussolini, who was unable to 
dccept it as a, basis for the solution of the dispute. 
(Keesing’s Contemporary Archivee.) 


Abyssinian frontier. The first atteek w«.s against 
the Italian consulate and was peacefully concluded 
on November i7, 1934. The second one, accor¬ 
ding to a report published in the Italian News¬ 
paper “La Stampa” was against the Italian 
native garrison in the wells of WalWal in 
Ilalinn Soniilaland. The following Abyssinian 
version of the Italian aggression contained in 
the protest to the League of Nations was issued 
at Geneva o.i December Ifl, 1934 : 

“On November 23 last, the Anglo-Abyssinian 
Commission investig-ating )instiire lands in the 
Ab.vasinian Province Ogaden was prevented by an 
Italian Military Force from continuing its work 
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J'iinperor lias Tafan. lii 

ii|iiiii il-; Min il 'it I'.ilii.il 'ilii.ilci! \[)iinl 
100 kiloiiii I ><- (()'_> Miiii ) «itlnii till' Irnnlirr 

IWciItt.il 1 - .111 iiiii'iii laiii uiiliKi'l (111 aicouiil ()l 
the ui'll- m O' 111 1 ‘ili'loiirliood liolli ■'iilc' l.n 
(•1.11111 to 0^ |> 0 "( .'"• 1(111 In rcci'iO M'liii' Italv Iim-. 
'(rciifrtliciK’ii iti (niliKisI'- 111 fhi> t('n'0cir\ Wiil- 

w.il. \rti(liil( ;niil A\'.iulci( lime lifcn liii- 
)(1()\((1 'I’lic 'M i\''"iiu.iii' claiiii. liowcvd', IliiO 
III'- 'liiin |I(|V|', ;ii( well wO hill Ibnir ''i(l(' (»f the 
fi'fiiOicr line ! ()i) I )('('< Till>or 5. Ttalian trodii-;, wiM; 
lank' ind niilil'in' i'n)|>!:ini.'.iiddcidi' and nilli- 
(iiO I'l (i\ (icat i(in, ifii(k('d <h<' Ahv'''(ini!in cscorf of 
ih( ('(iiniiii'‘'ii)ii. 

'"rii( Aln's-iniaii (lov ( rrnnr'rO [(roll‘.((•(1 b\' a 
on nofcinlii r 20 Do'-liilc thi' proO'-O, 
Il.'di.in rnilO.'iii. .nroplani"-'. tlirrc day.'^ lal'r. hoin- 
li.irdcd .\(Io.'i and ('■(■rlouulii, in the samo nroxinri' 

■'In rf'^iioino to Ihn [irotf'sl, of Dpcpmhor 6 and 
rfrjii("il for nvbilralion of Dr'i'pinhr'r 0. undr-r 
.■\rfiplr 5 of fin- Ilalo-Ahv.'-'.siainn Troaty of 
Aupiisl 2, 192.S, (lio Italian i’harfic D’Affairos, di.**- 
I’f'jfarding thi- j'l-oti't. d('iTiandf'd indoiTinity and 
moral roparafion in a Xoii’ of Dooemlicr 11. an(I 
di'idarrd in a Note of Dcci mticr 14 Ih.at, his rio\frn- 
rrinnt dois nol i^vc Inns a .solution of an inciilont 
of lint' (diarnclrr can be snbinitt.nd io arbitral 
dofision (f\vvilnii Timrs. Vmu ln'rttor (luardldn-- 
K C- A.) 'Pho Italian \('r.'ion is a 1ravor.sc of l.ho 
foregoiriK ono and Tialv. on Ihc contrary, made boM 
to charge Aby&sinia with offensive attitndc and 


s consort and (■‘hihlrcn 

dcnialldi (I fa) Kpaialioiis foi llio'C killed .ilid 
wounded in the figlil in Ihiliial, (h) apolcaric lioin 
the Mn'.'iniaii tloM'inoi of llaii.ii. (c) Iloiiia;'!' to 
the llali.'iii Flag: and fiO ‘'I'lio'C i'('poii'ible 'hold.I 
be piini'hed " 

The above are tlie two reia nt incidents alh'j^ed 
to be principally responsible for the present 
friction between the two r-onntrics. No doubt 
iiiaiiy more followed in feverish siieeisssion and 
the Aliys'inian (lovernment jmt in unremittent 
protest^ to the rioaguo of Nations agotinat fre.sh 
and new assaults of the Italians “on her territory 
and national.s in the districts bnrderinff on 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea”* But do all the.se 

* ■' The Aby.ssinian Foreign Miiii.stcr on December 2H 
piolested by telegram to thi' Secretary-CiencraI of the 
League of Nations that Italian Force.s are advancing into 
Abvs.sini.an territory, in consequence of which the situa¬ 
tion is becoming ‘increasingly .serious.’ 

"The Italians arc building a, motor road, they have 
occupied Afbube, sold to be in Abyssinian territory, ami 
the telegram coutimie.s. ‘a reconnai.ssance by an itnlian 
neroplane over Gerligiibi secrn.s to jioint to a further 
attack on tli.at locality, which has already been bombed 
by Italian 'Planes ’—(Daily Telegraph —K. C. A.). 
"The Abyssinian Government on Jamairy 1, appealed 
to the League Council against alleged Italian aggrewon 
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does not know how to dis¬ 
appear. So from tiic year 188;^ 
down to date the flesire for 
overseas expansion of Italian 
dominions persists in the Italian 
mind, and the Italian garrison 
was routed many a time on the 
barren soil of East Africa on 
its march in (juest of new 
lioincs in th(* inhospitaide regions 
of Abyssinia. Despite the 
vaunting speeches of the Signor 
while addressing a Blackshirt 
Division <lue to embark for 
.■\frica, the Italian government 
eon not forget the sevi'ral .signal 
deft'iits intlieted on tliem by the 
Idaek races. The A<lowa disa.ster 
is still fresh in their minds,’ 
whatever exeiis'e.-, may be oti'ered 
ttt palliate it. I'he <lisgrace .still 
remains unforgotten and to wipe 
it out is one of the objects of the 
Itn'.'cni massing of troops, 
overwhelming array of air force 
and all other spectaenlar warlike 
pieparations to overawe the black 


Ooronatioi) of Ras Tafari 


wliolly at.'connt for this conflict ? Can the 
aggression near Walwal exa.sp(.‘ralc the Italians 
'o much as to le.iid tliem to take such a grim 
rc.solve of war '! 'riie recent ineiilents have only 
stAngthened causes which, though they have 
paled out of view, hut have not lost their potency. 
.So the pre.sent 'ituation, in order to be clearly 
-ecu and nicely appraised, must be traced to the 
'nne of advent of Italy in Aby.ssinia for colonial 
.xpansion a lust, which it it once .seize's a nation, 

on her tcrriloiy and nutiou.al.s in the districts bordering 
oil Italian Somaliland and Eritrea. 

Tlie appeal was in the foim of a lidegnira from 
Mi. Ucroii)', till' Ahyssiman I'oaign Minister, to M. 
Vveiiol, .''•'(•relary-tji'iK’ral of tin' l/cagiie.'’ ('oniplaiiil 
I- made of the condnet of the Italian aullionlie- in the 
neighbourhood of (icriogobi. 

' ('oniplfiiiit IS made that. Italian (ioo[)s aic inassin i 
!!( front of (ieilogiibi, ami deliiiilcly coimmlli'd 
aggres-siou against .-Miyssmiaii subjects uii December 2 S 
Italian aircrafts an* coriliniiallv flying over (Jcrlogubi 
.111(1 ihiTe arc tank,-’ in the neighbourhood " 

"A new conflict is rejairtod between Abys.sinian ionied 
liirccs and Ttulian garrison troops in the area of l.hihial 
' Tlin following otlicial comiuimique wa.'- issued be Ih" 
Italian Foreign Oifirc on Febiuary 10: 

'\by.s,«inian iiressun; with a continued massing of armed 
troops ha.s recently been felt in tlm zone of tin 
1 ahi.al wcll.s. On the morning of Janiiaiy 29, a groiiti 
of armed Abyssinians attacked our out))osts at Afdiib, 
'oiith of TJalual. There was an c.xcliangc ot firing, 
wliicli caused loss on both sides. 'Dio Royal Jjcgation 
at Addis Ababa ha.s received instructions to present to 
die Ethiopi.an Government a forma! protest regarding 
this new incident.” — (La Slximpa-K. C. A.). 



Mussolini's native army from 
Italian Sonialihiiid 

t " In .la, Hilary, 18iS7, tin- .Mn ssinums, in eoii-seipience (5! 
a refusal from (Scneral Gimc to withdraw hi.s Irooiis. 
siirronndiMl and attacked a dclaclimciit of .ICO llalian 
Iroofis at Dogali, killing more than lOt) of them." 
Khriiclupadn'ihd linlmmui. 

The .second defeat was in the yc'ar 1896 
(a)loncl Baiiitieri heavily defeated Mangasha in 1895. 
Menelck advanced with a large army of 90,000 men 
strong in "national supnort of Mangasha” and nie^ 
Baraticri who w'as at tlio head of 13,000 men near 
Adowa on March 1, 1896 and inflicted a handsome 
defeat on him. 
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races.* So there is the insatiable 
ambition of. territorial expansion 
consuming the hearts of the 
Italians, as also the memory of 
the Aduwa disaster gulling their 
heroic spirit. To these, if one 
added the ilesire to obtain “greater 
facilities for trading and devolop- 
ment of the natural sesources 
and mineral wealth in Ethiopia” 
and construction of a “modern 
highway from Massawa, the 
ftalian port in Eritrea, across 
Aby.‘‘sinia, to the other port of 
Mogadiscio in Italian Somali¬ 
land”, the aggressive comluct of 
the Italians wouhl be ade(|untely 
explained. 

So a war holds out imniediahi 
prospects of advantage to Italy. 
It is for her a profitable pursuit. 
Honcje she cares little for any 
mandate, from whomsoever it 
may emanate, and ha.s little 
regard for terms of treaties 
entered into under constraint of 
distressing circum.stance8. 



Ethiopia’s cavalrey 



Barc-footed Abyssinian soldiers 


“Signor Mussolini declared that 
the dwisive moment had come 
.... The Italic nation would 
have to make a great effort, after 
which it would occupy a great 
place in the world" {Reuter).^ 
“If Europe is not still worthy to 
fulfd her colonizing mission to the 
world, the hour of her decadence, 
is irrevocably sounded,” 

declared Signor Mussolini. These 
declarations clearly show what 
is in the miml of the Italian 
Premier. The war is inevitable. 
On July 6 Signor Mussolini 
averred, 

“ We have decided upon c 
struggle in which we, as a Govem- 
raent and people, will not turn 
back. Our decision has been^ 
taken and it is irrevocable,” 

(K. C. A.) 

Italy’s policy is clear. So 
she cannot accept any decision 
which does not concede her 


• The Italian Government issued the following com* 
munique:— 

“ As a precautionary measure two divisions the 
' Peloritana ’ and the Gavinana—were mobilized be- 
^ tween February 5 and February 11. 

‘“The two divisions mobilized do not exceed a total of 
more than from 20,000 to 25,000 men. 

“Only contigents, and not the whole 1911 class which 
would be 200,000 men—had been called up. 

* An Official Italian communique has been issued on 


May 7 ordering the mobilization of new forces number¬ 
ing about 200,^ men. 

“The Under-Secretaiy for Press and Propaganda in a 
communi^iue imued on May 31 announced immediat'* 
mobilization of a minimum of 54,000 men as a precau¬ 
tionary measures “ on account of partial mobilization of 
the Abyssinian forces and free^ war preparations m 
Abyssima.” (La Stampa—K. C. A.). 

Reuter reports under date August 6 as follows: 

“ It is uuaeretood that the opening compaign is i&teimed 



•diBoitdis ill th6U9h tbtiy iiuty 

be clufcrtusterited tie ewefeplne br way ko fiir biyoM 
Mvb^ a in^iator can' Ultimately think of. She 
hae declared her minimum demands. * Neither the 
the Commission of Conciliation nor the Lea^e 
of Nations, can make these demands acceptable 
to the Emperor of Ethiopia rrithout deprmne her 
of her ind^endence and stripping her of all her 
sovereign rights. So no negotiations can t^e 
the place of dghting, nor are the Italians inclined 
that way in the least 

Now a few words about “the blameless 
Ethiopians." Either country's contribution towai^s 
this woeful conflict has not yet been precisely 
iidjudged by any neutral power. The exact 
amount of truth contained in the statement that 
the Ethiopians have been forced into this contlict 
absolutely against their will has not been yet 
ascertained. But. this must be allowed at the 
same time that, if the attitude of the Abyssinians 
throughout is rightly examined, the conclusion 
that they prefer an honoumble settlement by 
neutral powers or through the League of Nation.s 
to warfare cannot be resisted. Their disinclination 
to fight should not be attributed to their lack of 
martial spirit or want of formidable strength. The 
•Abyssinians can muster an army of 1,(XX»,0(X> men. 
Besides, the treaty of August 21, 19.30, wliich 
permits the Emperor to obtain arms and iimuni- 
lions for necessary defence, is still honoured. So 
there can be no hindrance to purchase them abroad. 
Therefore, what makes them averse to war is 
their strict adherence to the provisions of that 
famous Treaty of “perpetual friendship" conclude*! 
between Italy and Abyssinia on August 2, 192S. 
That treaty makes it incumbent upon the ptirties 
to put ^ all disputes arising lietween them to 
arbitration. This unqualified regard for the solemn 
treaty acts upon their militant propensity ami 
urges them to exhaust all resources of amicable 
■tettlement before they plunge headlong into war. 
Ho, no sooner had the Walwal incident happene*! 
than the Abyssinian Minister sent a^ note to the 
Italian Government proposing that the matter 
of the conflict and the boundaries be submittol 
to arbitration. Another despatch was sent to the 
Ijeague of Nations complaining against the Italian 
aggression and invoking its intervention under 
Article If of the Covenant which provides that 

“ Any war or threat of war, whether iniinotliately 
affcctinK ans'' of the members of the League or not, 

to overwhelm Abyssinia with a massed attack by 400 
aer^lanes using tear-gas. 

* " The aims of Italy may be summarised as follows : 

(o) Boom for Italy’s surplus population to 
colonize and prosper. 

ib) IVeedom to exploit the alleged untold 
mineral wealth of nortli and north-eastern Abyssinia 

(c) The control of Abyssinian foreign policy, and 
the ri^t to represent the Emperor in Europe. 

(d) .^isallauon of Italian Officials at Addis 
Amwba.,who 'Would play a lu^ part in the admini- 
stratmn of the coun^.”---GK cTa.). 

ASS^ll 


is hereby declared a matter of 

League, and tire .League 

be darned wise and eEfectifi^co 

of nations. In case any siich enwcBentfel fllpiii 

arise, the Secretary-Qenml shall, Oii,ue 

any member of the League, fomwitii 8iJamnonj>p 

mwting of the Coimcil,” 

Next comes her appeal on July 4*to the 
Htates invoking the Kellogg-Bnand “No llom 
War” Pact, of which Amerieo, Italy, and Ahylsf-; 
nia are co-signatories. . . 

In this connection two declarations of Etof. 
Tafari, Nt^s of Ethiopia, on the preewff. 
situation, are significant and will help one: 
u great deni to come to the conclusion tiiisil' 
a keen desire for peace has taken possession m 
the Ethiopians and this laudable desire stiU. 
persists. 

The Emperor Ras Tafari on the critical 
relations betw(‘cii his oountrj'. and Italy said on 
February 11: 

“ I will not be coerced or iatimidated. Hie aotiqn 
of the Italian Guvenunent in mobilizing troops m 
Italy, as a precautionary measure, causes me extreme 
regret, as'it undoriuinus confidence, and does not' 
allav the suspicions of the peoplel 

“This action, however, in no way alters my deter- 
ntination to work steadfastly to secure arbitration. 

“ I am anxious to carry out as quickly as possible 
the agreement recently reached at Geneva. My 
interpretation of that agreement is that Ethi^ia, 
:md Italy should recommence direct negptfati^ae. 
forthwith, with the sole purpose of arranging for 
prompt arbitration on matters in dispute. 

“It was recognized at Geneva that the first 
essential would be to fix a neutral zone between 
the opposing troops, and I would welcome an 
immediate agreement to fix such a zone, between 
Gerlogubi and 'Walwal, without prejudice to tire 
ultimate decision concerning the ownertilip of 
Walwal, which we claim is Ethiopian terrltoty. 

“ Consequently I ordered the withdrawal of aU my 
soldiers from the vicinity of Walwal, maintaliUM 
only an observation post of 300 men at Gerlogubi- 
I gave the strictest orders to the commandant at 
Gerlogubi, further than 3 kilometres from the 
post, and these orders were reiterated after the 
Geneva discussions. 

“ These orders have been implicitly ob^ted. 
Allegations that my troops recently attacked, or 
occupied Afdub, arc without foundation-- 

“The desire of the Couficil of the League at. 
Nations was that, a resumption of direct negotia¬ 
tions should lead to arbitration. I and my Govern¬ 
ment also desire this, and we will not be coetcedr 
or intimated into ticquiescing to nemtiations follow¬ 
ing any other course.’’— (Dmly Telegraph). 

In another declaratioD continued tdlanpe oh 
the League of Nations to avert war was enressed 
by the Abyssinian Emperor, Haile Sdheaifc 
in a speech at Adois Ababa. He said, 

“Despite all efforts to find a peaceful solution. 
Italy is . unceasinidy sending troops and wtf 
material to her two adjaeent colonies. The dsM^ 
of a war is beeoming m<»e and more soioilis. but 
we. still place our hope on tire League and: 
etoecially on Britain and JFrimee.^ 
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■ The Emperor added : 

" If efforts to secure peace fail and devilish force 
prevails, Ethiopia will arise and with the Emperor 
n^ing, defend the country to the last drop of 
blood." (Reuter.) 

8o, unless there occurs an eleventh hour 
surprise, a war is more than a mere probability. 
It will be a great surprise to the world, if the 
Italian Government accept the award of the 


Committee of Conciliation which is to hold its 
sitting on August 16 in Faria Once before 
^mmittee broke down off the issue of the Fron¬ 
tier question, the Italian representative claiming- 
that any such discussion was outside the compe¬ 
tence of the Commission and the present one 
also may be wrecked on the same rock. 

August I.'), 1930. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
MOSLEM EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

By RAMESH CHANDRA BANER.JEE, m.a. 

IMr, Jatindra Mohan Datta has laid us under an obligation by contributing his illuminating article “ A 
few thoughts on tlie Report of the Moslem Education Advisory Committee ” to the April issue of Th^ 
Modem Review of tlii-s year. The present humble article proposes to be a supplement to, and not a substi¬ 
tute for, the same. The subject is. I think, of great pubhc importance; and a full and frank discussion of 
it is very necesEorj- for the pofl of the educalion of the country. I have tried to avoid facts and discourses 
of Mr. Datta us far as possible, without creating gaps in the continuity of the theme or mutilating arp- 
ments. My humble intention is to give a tolerably full idea of the demands of the M. E. A. Corainitlee.l 


T he report of the Moslem Educalion Advisory 
Committee published 19.31 is a study in 
psychology. The numerou.s “recommenda¬ 
tions” made by the sixteen prominent and highly 
educated Muhammadan gentlemen are best ex¬ 
amples of the length to which the mendicant 
propensity of the human mind can be carried 
without the least regard for justice and eejuity, 
so far as others are concerneci. It will he little 
exaggeration to say that the gentlemen of the 
committee seemed to bo thinking that there 
were only two parties concerned in the matter, 
viz., they themselves and the Government, the 
givers and the takers. The irrelevant thought 
that there are a few Hindu.? in the country, who 
(xmtribute three-fourths of the Government money 
and whose interests should also be considered by 
the Government, does not seem to have bothered 
them very much. Throughout the report there is 
only one cry ringing—“Give us this and give 
us that.” The problems of education as such, 
unemployment of educated young men which is 
BO intimatelv connected with the education of 
the present day, the baneful effects of eilucation 
in s^regate communal schools, how far national 
interests are served by the eflucatlon now in 
voguo, the problems of the teaching profession, 
possible improvements in vocational and general 
•«ducatian—these and, similar matters do not seem 
to have received much or any attention. The 
•one predominating thought in the minds of the 
tOBBiDere deems to be to pre.ss the Government 
more and more money. Special stipends, 


special scholarships, special hoarding allowances, 
special scdiools and colleges, special posts and 
reservation of placc.s in Government offices and 
Government-controlled educational institutions— 
this is the theme that is kept up from one end 
of the report to another. Spoon-feading is, no¬ 
doubt, good, up to a certain extent. One can only 
hope that there are thoughtful public-spirited 
Moslems who <lo not agree to their community 
being spoon-fe«l for ever. 

Apart from what the great Muhammadan 
community will think in the matter, the general 
public ought to take an interest in it. Great 
constitutional changes are in the air. The 
educational policy of the Government, defective 
as it is at present, is likely to be more seriously 
affected in, the near future by causes that are 
well known. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
public to keep themselves acquainted with the 
important developments that occur in connection 
with the educational work of the Government 
Let us now turn our attention to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the M. E. A. Committee which are 
certain to inffuonco the education policy of the 
Government more and more in the near future. 

For . the sake of convenience and olearnesa, 
I shall deal with the recommendations seriatim 
as they occur in successive chapters of the 
roport 

Pkimary Education 

In regard to “Moslem Primary Education in 
Bengal” (Chapter 111) the commtitee makea- 



BlfibOMMENDATIONS or THE Mr E A. COMMU^ 
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22 recomnieudations o{ which the following are 
noteworthy, 

No. (1) Pending the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education, maktabs should be 
retained as separate institutions. 

(But, it is added, “if provision is made for 
religious teaching in primary schools when tho 
fhimaiy Education Act will bo in force, and text- 
books do not contain anything,” objectionable, 
no such distinction will be necessary). 

No. (6) In mixed primary schools of two 
teachers, one must be a Moslem. 

No. (7) “Rules should be framed to prevent 
the exhibition of religious symbols or tho uso of 
signs which may bo offensive to the pupils of any 
community. 

No. (8) Rules should be framed in the interests 
of the Moslem cultivating class to close the primary 
schools at certain seasons of the year according 
to local needs. 

No. (9) In all primary schools work should be 
suspended for an hour ou Fridays to enable 
Moslem boys to say their .J\irama prayers and for 
half an hour on other days to enable; them to say 
their midday prayers. 

No. (11).The number of Miuilliin- 

l.raining schools in the province should be incrcas(3d 

.half the number of scliools for train¬ 
ing of primary school teachers be designated 
Muallim-traiuing schools. 

No. (12) In board schools under the Primarj' 
Education .Act, the number of Moslem teachers 
should be proportionate to the Moslem population 
of tlie district. 

No. (13) “Adecpiate” repreHontation of Moslems 
on the Education Committees of local bodies and 
in school boarrls formed und<'r tho Primary 
Education Act. 

No. (16) Number of primary scholarships open 
to competition shouhl be divided according to Ihe 
numl)or of priinaiy schools and maktab.s and 
separate solectiou of candidates to be made for 
each competition. 

Nos. (17) & (18) Additional grant of Rs. 3,80,000 
for excess grants to maktab.s. (Maktabs alre.ady 
get grants 50 ju c. in excess of ordinarj' primary- 
schools). 

No. (19) “Higher subsidy” to these institu¬ 
tions. 

No. (20) Models maktab.s to la- e.-!tal>li.slu)d .it 
every' sub-division under tlie control of the district 
boards. 

No. (21) At least half the members of the 
school boards; should be Moslems. 

Let us now ctirefully examine the recoininenda- 
tions. Some of these have been couched in very 
clever diplomatic language which may (ieceive 
the unwary reader. No. 1 is a veiled hint that 
unless all primary schools are inaktabized, 
in a way, the existing maktabs mu.st be retained. 
No. asks for 50 p. c. division of the number 
of teachers in mixed primary schools having only 
two teachers. But No. 12 demands^ Moslem 
teachers in board schools in proportion to the 
district population. Nowhere is there any 
stipulation about the number of pupils 
of the Hindu and the Moslem community. 
Suppose, in a mixed primary school, there are 


46 Hindu and 5 Moslem boys. If two* 
are employed, one must be a Moslem, 
school be a board school, in, say C%ittam>Qg\dr 
Noakhali, how is the proportion of 90 Muimm* 
to 10 Hindus, for instance, to be worked 0^ t 
The 10 p. 0 . is of course, to be ignored. BcUr 
what if the reverse is the case ? Nos. 18 ^4 
22 are of similar nature. The cry of population 
percentage is raised by Moslems wherever an|^ 
profits are to be distributed. But in the mattw 
of work for the public, contribution to public 
institutions, this argument is conveniently forgotten. 
Efficiency, of course, is out of the question 
where communal proportion must be preserved I > 
Recommendations (7) and (9) will, in a way, 
turn the future primary schools into mostmes 
and very cunningly, the dangerous “music before 
rao.<iquo’’ question is raised here. In the 

apparently innocent phraseology of Recommenda* 
tioii No. 7 lies hidden the rabid communal 
mentality. It is well known that there is hardly 
any religiou.s “symbol” or “sound” which, used 
in a .school, can offend the feelings of Hindus. 
On the other hand, extraorrlinary quickness in 
ttiking offence at such things has b^n shown by 
the communally-minded Moslems, as is proved 
by recent events in the country. If it is really 
intended that school liouses and school work 
should bo completely dissociated from exhibition 
of religious feeling of any kind on the part of 
pupils and teachers, why then is the proposal 
for suspension of work every day for Moslem 

I irayers (Recommendation No. 0) ? Readers will 
cindly note the language of these two recoramen- 
ilations. In No. 7 it is not said that "‘offensive” 
.symbols or sound should not bo used in mixed 
schools, tliat i.s, where botli Hindus and Moslems 
read ; but tho request seem.s to be in respect of 
all schools. In No. 9, the language is candid 
and clear—“in all primary schools” work should 
be suspende«l to enable Moslem boys to say 
their prayers. The reader may think that by 
implication, “all primary schools” means those 
where Moslenr boys read. But who knows ? It 
will be no wonder if gentlemen, whp sertoosly 
recommed arrangements^ for teaching Arabic or 
Persian to bo made in all secondary schools, 
“irrespective of the number of Moslem boys 
attending them” (as we shall see later on), order 
suspension of work for midday prayers to suit 
the convenience of prospective Moslem pupils. 

Reiiomniendation No. 8 wants to close primary 
schools at certain seasons “in the interest of the 
Moslem cultivating class,” as if certain seasons 
which will ! cause inconvenience to Moslem 
cultivators will not do so to Hindu cultivators t 
Recommendations IT to 21 all want more 
money for those segregate communal institutions 
that are, even in the opinion of expert 
educational officers of the Government dotrimenial 
to the educational progress of the MiisUiiis 
themselves. The rnnktabs are alr^dyin, a 
privileged position. They enjoy more Govemnient 
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srants-in-aid <^hnn ordinary primary schools 
(which are also opened to Moslems) proportionately. 
This excessive Government favour to inaktabs 
iloes not satisfy the M. K. A, Omraittee. It 
wants nearly four lacs of ruiXMJs more. Regardless 
of the fact that mainly on these maktahs along 
with the madrasaha about 1(> times more money 
is spent by the (^vernment than it spends 
on exclusively Hindu institutions, and that 
even Government funds have their limit, the 
(.ktmmittee feels no delicacy in making this 
extraordinary demand. That so many higlily 
educated men can unhesitatingly <lemnnd such a 
huge sum out of public funds for communal insti¬ 
tutions is an amazing phenomenon. That they 
openly espouse full communal separatism is 
further proved by the rocon)mendation fib) that 
even primary scholarships should lie divided 
according to the number of maktabs and primary 
schools, and that half the existing Guru-training 
achools should be called Muallim training schools 
(No, 11)—the objection against the word “guru” 
being due, perhap.s, to the fact that it is supposed 
to be a “Hindu” word. 

Such is the nature of the advice given l>y 
the M. E. A. C/ommittee in respect of the primary 
education of Muslims Evidently, the (’ommittc^ 
iloes not want little children to forget the 
communal differences, as far as possible, in 
common schools, reading a common curriculum 
through the common mother tongue. It wants, 
on tne other hand, to show u]) the existing 
differences even where they need not be shown, 
that is^ in the temples of learning. It does not 
stop hero; it tries to widen tlie gulf, create a 
spirit of discord in the minds of the future 
citizens of the country in the earliest stage of 
their life. If (here arc thoughtful and patriotic 
Moslems in the (country, they ought to see that 
the source of national life is not further poisoned 
ill this way. As if it i.s not enough disgrace for 
a nation to have a set of schools as symbols 
of communal separatism, the Gommittee proposes 
to carry the spirit of separatism into all primary 
schools. How much better it would have been 
if it had the foresight and (Xiurage to advise 
Government to close ilown all communal schools 
and meive them all in one class of common 
schools for general education where boys of 
castes and communities might begin their 
life in an atmosphere of communal love and 
harmony ! 


Hindus, and that there was no provision for 
roligious instruction of Htjafems.* To meet these 
objections, secular etlucation was provided for in 
the old maktabs, retaining their relimous 
character. In the maktabs teachers are Moslems, 
reading of tho Quran and teaching of Islamic 
ritual is part of the curriculum, even the verna- 
lar of the province takes on a (toinmunal colour 
there and becomes Muslim Bengali; and in 
official language also, maktabs ar<f “Muslim 
primary .schools.” Yet the M. E. A. ^mmittee 
wants people to beliovo that maktabs are not 
.segregate schools.*!' If, in spite of their definite 
communal nature, some, Hindu boys are found 
in them as unwelcome guests trying to receive, 
in the midst of ^eat difficulties, a smattering 
of elementary education, it is b^iuse there arc* 
no ordinary primary scliools within a manage- 
.'ible <liatance, ami their love of eiiucation is 
very strong. 

The following words of Mr. Zohadnr Rahim, 
a Europe-returned Moslem gentleman, will be 
very appropriate in this connection : 

“ A few words .ibont Maktabs. I consider tbcni 
(>\ea more harmful than the higher educational 
institutions. They arc veritable institutions of 
segregation and deserve the strongest condemna¬ 
tion. They segregate the rising generations of the 
two great communities at a time when their minds 
ai-e most pliant, most receptive and most impres¬ 
sionable and, hence, most capable of contracting 
an everlasting friendship which migh^,have averted 
many communal troubles in tneir subsequent 
lives.” § 

Incidentally, there is another side to those 
maktabs. Mr. Zohadur Rahim says in the .same 
article : 

*•.Moreover the money spent on the 

Maktabs is only a sheer waste of money. Because 
many of these Maktabs, specially for girls, exist 
only in the registers and in many others the actual 
attendance falls far short of attendance as shown 
in the registers. The girls’ classes usually being 
held within the purdah avoid detection of actual 
state of .affairs by the inspecting officers.” 

Further : 

“ Much useful purpose will be served by the 
.amalramation of tho Maktabs with the primary’ 
schoms.” 

SuroVDAKY KnUCATION (CuAI’'rKR IV) 

Gn this subjesit, the Committee makes lb 
recommendation.^. The main demands are : 

No. (1) Population percentage of appointments 
to be held by Moslems in Government High 


I cannot bring the subject of Moslem primary 
education to a clo.se before referring to the Com¬ 
mittee’s futile attempt to prove (p. 40 of the 
Report) that maktabs are not segregate schools. 
Space will not permit me to give a detailed 
aooount of genesis of the existing maktabs. 
J^t euffice it to say that the earliest objection of 
|li^6alema to narticipating in the common educational 
watem of tne country inaugurated by the British 
Xioitemment was that the atmosphere of the 
'^hdtols Was not Moslem, the teachers were 


.schools. 

No. (2) “ Adequate ” representation of Moslems 

* Vide Hunter's “ Indian Mussalmans,” from which 
profuK! quotations have been made in the Report 
itself. 

iVide also Hartog Committee Report. 
§“Pseudo-«ommunaliam/’ by Mr. Zohadur Rahim. 
The AtnrUa Bator Patrika (Dak edition)—Sid May^ 
1935, pp. 7 and 12. 





RE;COMMmDATION8 OF 

oa tlie teaching ataffs of aided secondary schools 
—that is, not less thaji 45 p. c. of the teachers 
most, be Moslems and this mwet be a “condition 
precedent” to the sanction of grant-in-aid. 

No. (3) “Adequate” representation of Moslem' 
on the managing committees of aided scliuols. lu 
no case should it be loss than 3!! p. c. of the 
members. 

No. (4) The University .should take .steps to 
w'cure " effective ” representation of Moslems on 
the managing committees and leaching staffs of 
unaided higli schools. 

No. (8) Free-studentshipa for Moslems should 

L>e 20 p. c. of the total school population. 

No. (9) Teaching of Arabic and Persian in high 
linglieh schools, “ irre.speetive of the number of 
Moslem pupils attending them.” 

No. (10) “ Schools serving M<jsle!ii areas .diould 
be substantially financed." 

No. (11) “ Adequate f.acilitie.s .dioiild l)e olfered 
for starting schools in .snitabh' centre.^ in Moslem 
loc.ilitio&.” 

No. (15) Agt-limil .should l>e lowered m respect 
of frec-.sludentships to give Moslems better cliaiici? 
lo compete with Hindus. 

No. (16) "Islamic lii.slory diould I.e nude an 
optional subject for tlie ITniver-ily Miilnculalion 
hv.amina1ion.” 

In the eour.se of tlie deinatul.' for popuhuioti 
percentage of tea<;her.s in Government >cliools, 
and for at least l.'> p. <•. in aided schools, there 
is no mention of eilucational imalilicalinns. 
Ferhap.s the Gcminittee thinks that these arc of 
no use in ,educational institutions ; the only 
thing that luatlers is a certain pi'rcentage of 
Moslemi teachers, iiu,alified or nn((ualifio(I. 
Similarly, when it is demanded that at least 
X) p. c. of the members of the managing 
committees must he Moslems, it is not thought 
nee«.ssary to enquire how far Moslems have 
helpe<I to found a particular school. In neither 
••use, <]oe.s the numbot of Moslem pupils count. 

V .school may be founded l)y the efforts of 
Hindus alone, the pupils may bo Hindus entirely. 
'I'hat will not prevent the Moslems from liaving 
at least 4.') p. c. of the posts of teachers jis well 
as at Icjist .‘K! p. e, of members of the managing 
committee. On page 52 of <.lie Report it is 
■shown that the percentage of Moslems to 
total pupils in the middle and high stage,s of 
.S4xx)naary schools in 1931-32 was 2.5.4 and 19.3. 
As to the number of secondary schools founded 
by Moslems, no accurate figures are, of course, 
available. But one may not be held blainoable 
if he draws his own inference from th<* 
fact that up to 1931, there were approximately 
1006 high schools founded by Hindus and only 
37 by Moslems* It is now for impartial readers 
to jud^fo how preposterous is the demand for 
population and similar percentage of teachers on 
the staffs and members on the managing 
eomraitteo of schools. 

The demands contained in Recommendations 

*Yide urtiole—“ Hi&chi and Mtislim public spirit 
m Bengal.” The Modem Revim for March, 1934. 
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10 <& 11 would not be significant had it not 
a fact that there are already 5 secondary sdioolc. 
founded and maintained by (rOvernniMl^' 
exclusively for the general education of ^ 
Moslem-s n .., the Anglo-Perslan department of tho* 
('alcutta Madrasah, the two Moslem H. £. schools 
at Daccii and (Chittagong, and two MoaloOl' 
M. E. schools in (^alcutta, there being no sc^l 
of this nature exclusively for Hindus. In d|e m3c:> 
of the above fact,, and the other well-known one 
rh., that Moslem cslucation draws nearly 17 dnms 
the money spent by Government for purely Hinnu 
education, does not the demand for extra 
”fncilitie.s” and ‘substantial” aid for schools in 
Moslem areas sound extravagant ? 

The solicitude of the committee for Arabic 
and Persian and Islamic history only proves its 
eagernes.s to sow the seeds of tliospirit of communal, 
separatism in the min<ls of Moslem students.^ 
Tho.'c who are coijuected with school education 
for a long time know that Bengali Moslem 
studcnt.s find Sanskrit more congenial to their ■ 
iinlural tastes and aptitudi; until coi’tain extr^e- 
ous influence' Ixjgin to work upon their minda 
in the vain iil,tempi, to Arabianizc genuine 
Bengali lads. In .spito of the extra ileniency of 
I he e.xaininer.s in .\rame and Persian on a«JCOUnt 
of communal partiality, the heavy strain oaused 
to Moslem students by tbeir efforts to acquire 
a rudimentary knowledge of iheso difficult foreign 
languuge,s should have lieen a mutter of serious 
fonsidemtion on the part of the (.Committee. 
Neither do the (.'ommittee .'wni to l»ear in mind 
tlie fiict that a knowledge of the history of the 
e,ountry is more neees.sary for matrumlation boys 
than that of the history of the other countries. 
Hence they re<*,ommend that Islamic history 
'hould be one of the optional 'ubjects in the 
matriculation examination, which cannot lie done, 
generally speaking, without exeduding history 
of India or some other (xjually important subject. 

liecommendation No, 15, namely, that tlio: 
existing age-limit for fnie- studentship iu .schools* 
should be lowered is, of course, on a par wito. 
other absurd demands for the Ixmefit of Moslems 
alone, irrespective of con.siderations for othep*' 
coinmuiiitio.'. 

But Recommendation No. 8 ha.s more beauty 
in it than any other. If this principle is aocedea 
to, and Moslems ami themselves of it in a 
moderate way, economic difficulties of Moslpot 
students will be fully solved. For example, in a- 
school with 80 Hindu and ‘20 Moslem boy^ au the 
latter will have to l>e free students. Thev will thus 
receive education at the cost of the Hindus, 
practically. Besides this, at least '15 p. c. of' the 
teachers must he Moslems ; on the Managing 
(kimmittoe also there will be at least 33 p. c. 
Moslem members, if not more, though they may not 
have done anything to found the school. Thus, > 
without spending a pie and without, rendering 
any service, the Modem Community will have so 
many boys receiving free edimaiipn In a school 
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founded by Hindus, almost half, if not more, 
of the posts oi U^achtirs and u powerful, if not 
predominating:, voice on tho Managing Committee. 
IB not this proposal more alluring than tho 
rospccts of winning a prize at tho Derby 
weeps, where one has to spend at least some 
money to gain more ? 

Bu^ there is more wonder in store for us. 
There is Recommendation No, 7 which says : 

“Special hostel stipends should be granted to 
poor Moslem boarders and they should be relieved 
of the Uubility of paying scat rent, furniture rent, 
the municipal taxes, etc,” 

Ho, come one, come all ! Every thing free ! 
Education free ! P’ree board and free bxlging ! 
No rents and faxes of any kind ! Of course, 
the M. E. A. Committee is not an unreasonable 
body. They demand hostel stipends, etc., for 
‘poor” Moslems only. But, then, is not the 
whole Moslem community poor ? And hence, 
are not all Moslem stiident.s poor ? fjook at 
the spendid privileges granted to the students 
of this “poor community” el-tewhere. Says the 
Report; 

“It may be noted that in Madras all poor 
Moslem pupils are admitted at half-fees into all 
recognized institutions.” (Page 60.) 

One wonders at the commendable spirit of 
moderation displayed by the Committee in 
demanding only 20 p. c., and not cent per emit, 
free studentships for the inevitably “poor” Moslem 
students. However, if the Mo,slem.y can gain 
only these two points (Recommendations Nos, 7 
and 8) and cleverly keep to the limit, they can 
receive education at the cost of the lliii(lii.s, as 
well a.s board and lodging and kindred things at 
the cost of the (loveriiment, tliree-fourths of whoso 
funds aro supplied by the Hitulus. And after 
receiving (not iieees.sarily completing) education 
at the cost of others they will have “free” 
admission to (iovermiient service, service under 
seini-governniont local bodies and educational 
institutions. Here i.s a chance for Hindu-Muslim 
unity again. So, llindu.s, loosen your purse¬ 
strings, do not miss thi.s new opportunity of 
cementing Hindu-Muslim unity. The Govern¬ 
ment, in the.se ihiy.s of the (Jommunal Decision, 
cannot reject these <loinaiuls. And Hindus must 
not Oppo.so them, for, then, if not anybody else, 
Hihdii (Jongres.s leaders like Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
and others will ho angry ! 

Cor,LE(lK AX'D llNIVEEaiTY EDDO.ATION 
(ClIAlTER V) 

• On the subject of college eilucation, the 
Committee’s recommendations breathe the same 
nartow communalism as will be proved by the 
following out of a total of 14: 

. Free-atudentahips should be raised to 8 p. c. of 
the total college population of which 6 p. c. should 
‘ ba' reeerved for Moslems (No. 1). 

' ''The present rule forbidding the bolding of a 


free-etudentship along with a stipend or scholar> 
ship should not be o^rv^d in the case of Moslem 
students (No. 2). 

Moslems should be “adequately” represented 
on the staffs of Government colics and appoint¬ 
ments should be made by the D. P. I. without 
reference to the Governing Bodies (No, 5). 

Lower seat rent and more rent-free seats in 
Moslem hostels are demanded (No. 6). 

A “definite” percentage of seats tojbe reserved 
for Moslem in medical, engineering, veterinary and 
training colleges and the percentage to Se gradually 
increased (No, 7). 

{N. B .—^Thcre are already reserved seats in these 
institutions for Moslems). 

Minimum qualifications should be accepted in 
the Cfise of Moslems, for admission to professional 
and technical colleges (No. 8). 

Admi.saion tests should not prevent the percent¬ 
age of Moslem students being reached (No. 9). 

The grant-in-aid rules should bo modified so 
that there may be “ ailoquMte " number of Moslems 
on the Governing Bodies of aided colleges and 
“ such .adequate representation be the condition 
precedent to the sanction of grant-in-aid.” (No. 14). 

A glance at the above will convince the 
reacler of the nnju.st and exce.ssivc nature of the 
tleinands made. There i.s also an ominous hint 
a.s regards the future of the non-Governmont 
colleges, of which only ■) can be taken aa 
founded by Moslems and 29 l)y Hindus. The 
desire to thrive at the cost of the Hitidus, and 
curtiiil whatever indcpemlence is now enjoyed by 
the private educational ivstitutions mostly founded 
by Ilindu.s, is seen here too. More comments will 
be snporfluou.'i. except that, to give eflbct to No. 9, 
admis^ion tests will have to he done away with 
for the benefit of Moslems. 

Univkkhities 

With regard to the Calcuthi rniversity, tho 
following reeomtnend.itions (out of a tohil of I'J) 
show tho attitude of the. M. E. A. (Jommitteo : 

No. (1) “That the election of members of the 
Senate by the registered graduates be made on the 
lines of the Dacca University, i.e., Moslem 
graduates electing Moslein.s and Non-Moslem 
graduates electing Non-Moslem.s. There should bo 
a separate electorate of Moslem graduates to elect 
half the elected members of the Senate.” 

No. (2) “The proportion of the number of 
Moslem members of the Senate to the total number 
of Indian members should be the same as the 
proportion of the Moslem population to the total 
population of Bengal.” N. B .—^The M. E. A. Com¬ 
mittee's reverence for Europeans is praiseworthy. 

No. (3) Seats to be reserved for Moslems in 
the Syndicate, 

No. (4) "A definite percentage of ministerial 
and administrative posts oe reserved for Moslems.” 

No. (6) “That an adequate number of Moslems 
should be represented on the selection board, Com¬ 
mittees, board of moderators, in arts and science, 
in the school committee, in the Press and Publica¬ 
tion committee, in the students’ welfare committee, 
and in the Board of Indian Vernaculars.” 

No. (6) “That more Moslems, bs appoihted as 
mouniners and paper-eetters.” 
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No. (7) “That in the caae of schools and 
colleges already recognised, the University should 
notify the authorities* that as vacancies occur in 
the committees Moslems should be appointed until 
the community is adequately represented.” 

No. (8).“Schools in Moslem 

areas should receive sympathetic treatment in the 
matter of recognition.” 

Nd. 02) “That books by Moslem authors 
should oe prescribed as text-books by the Univer¬ 
sity Post-Graduate Department.” 

As rejaranJs the I)ac«!a University, the following 
recommendation is worth noticing: 

“ 60 p. c. representation should be given to 
Moslems in all selection committee.s.” 

I have given above the demands of the 
M. E. A. Committee with regards to the Calculfoi 
University at some length, because these matters 
ought to receive the serious attention of the 
Hindu public of Bengal. The University of 
Calcutta is practically a creation of the Hin<lu8. 
Behind every brick of the magnificent edifice 
lies Hin<lu brain, Hindu labour ancl Hindu money. 
Even now, the endowments that eon.stitute the 
sinews of the institution arc almost all Hindu. 
In March, 19^14, the yciar in which the M. E. A. 
Committee published its report Mr. .Shyiimaprn.sad 
Mukherji (now Vitie-Chaneellor) said in the 
Bengal Ijogislative (.louneil during l»udget <li.s- 
ciussioii that the value of the endowments received 
by the Uuiver.sity during the five years preceding 
was 16 lacs, of which a little more than two lacs 
was c/)ntribhteil hy a Christian g(*ntleman (Dr. 
H. C. Mnkcrji) and only Us GOO was given by 
the Moslems/ Yet the M. E. A. Conunitteo 
wants Moslem ra])resentation on the Senate on 
popnlatioii basis, “.adetiuale” represtaifation of 
Moslems in every committee and board, reserved 
posts of clerks, <*.xaminers and [laper-setters, etc. 
etc. Nowhere does the (Jommittee con.suler the 
(pie.stion of cslueational ipndifications of the 
Moslems, though these should be the first re¬ 
quisites of the senator,s, syndics, atid otheis in 
this matter. 

If the contribution in mi)noy made by tbo 
Moslem eomnr.unity to the University i.s negligible, 
the numerical strength of the students of the same 
community reading in the colleges under the 

University is not less so. Affording to the 

biblo giviui by the Committee itself (page 64 of 
the Report) the perecmhige of Moslem students 
to the total number of students reached the grand 
figure of 16.9 in arts colleges and 12.9 in pro¬ 
fessional e/)llege3 in 1931-32. This remarkable 
progress has been made after nearly a quarter 
of a century of extraordinary and excessive 
favouritism shown by (lie Government to the 

Moslems in all possible ways in all educational 
institutions under its control. Is it not a convin(!- 
ing proof that undue indulgence is really a 
hindrance, not a help, in any sphere of life, above 
all in the educational sphere ? 


Viewed side by side with the fact that there 
are nearly 7B8 Hindu registered mduatas aa 
against only 6 Moslem graduates, * the dea;iapa 
for half the elected members of the Senate to be 
elected by the Moslem graduates alone is nothing 
short of preposterous. Reoomondation |fo. 7^ if 
given effect to, will nullify many provisions of 
the school code which has received mnetion b<^ 
of the Government and the University. ,, * 

But Recommoiidaiion No. 12 is the strangest 
of the whole lot. The Post-graduate department 
exi.'^ts for higher culture. Text-books selected. by 
the <lepHrlment for M. A. and M. Sc. examinations 
should he of pronounced merit and noted for 
scholarship displayed therein. Hero also the 
demand is made that books by Moslems must 
be chosen, without mentioning the question of the 
merits of the hook-s. Can ab.surdity go further? 

The introduction of the virus of communalism 
into the Senate and Syndicate, which is proposed 
by the M. E. A. Committee will not only throw 
out the Hindus from their legitimate places in 
the iiistituliou built uj) with their life blood, but 
will also cause innahmluble harm to the cause of 
education of the country .as a whole. Therefore^ 
let tho.se who are honestly interested in the 
the welfare of the Calcutta University be on 
tlieir guard. 

I'lie attention of the lovers of the Bengali 
language i.s also drawn to the followijig words 
of the M, E. A. Coniiuittee’.s report: 

“There are Moslem writers of Bengali books of 
merit and ability, but still the Moslem works are 
not to be fowid ns prescribed texts in the Univer- 
dly curriculum. The text-books in Bengali .pre¬ 
scribed by the University are. in some cases repug¬ 
nant and even rer^olling to Moslem sentiments. 
Text-books prescribed by the University are 
associated with Hindu traditions, Hindu legends, 
and Hindu philosophy.” [Italics are mine.] 

As to the statement contained in the first 
sentence, suffice it to .«ay that it is false. 
Moslem writers of elegant Bengali, like Musharraf 
Hossin, Mozammel Huq. Jasimuddin, BarkatuUa, 
Golain Mustafa, Wazcfl Ali, Kazi Naznil Islam, 
have found their places in the Intermediate ana 
Matriculation Bengali selections Bui, here also, 
comumnnl questions should not arise. Students 
should read only the beat writings, irrespective 
of the religion prof(‘sse<l by the writers. 

As regards the complaint of tcx^book8 
prescribed by the University being “revolting” 
and “repugnant.” _ becau.se they are “associated 
with Hiiuju traditions, Hindu legends and Hindu 
philosophy,” the same may be said by Hindus 
with legard to the writings of Moslems. These 
traditions, etc., are at least Indian and the fathers 
and forefathers of many Bengali Moslems of the 


♦The figures are from Mr. J. M. Datta’s article 
—“Relative public spirit of Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans,” The Modem Review, June, W)84. The calendar of 
the Calcutta University for 1934 .gives a list .of 282 
registered!graduates of whom only, 6ne is a Moslem. 


*A. B. Patrika (Dak)-23 Mamh, 1934. 
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present <iuy loved and respected them. By the 
have Moslems any objoctioit to reading the 
SnidbiiRmah, which contains descriptions of kings 
and men of Persia in pre-Moslem days, or stories 
and scenes from the Old Testament of tlie Bible? 

It is to be noted that the M. E. A. Committee 
appointed in 1914 also raised a similar cry 
against standard Bengali—(pp. 17 and 18, M. E. X. 
</Ommiltce’s Report^ 191.')), Many Moslem indivi¬ 
duals an«l associations similarly attacked standard 
Bengali in their evidence Iwforc the University 
Commission of 1917-19 (Report vol. Vlf). It is 
dear that a (Tusade is being carried on against 
that exquisitely rich and beautiful language which 
has won the admiration of the civilize<l world and 
has secured th(! Nobel Prize, only because th«‘ 
language and its litenitun* liave been bnllt up 
mainly by Hindu Bengali?. 

By the by, the M. E. A. (^ommitte which is 
strictly fond of the formula of population 
percentjige in all matters of gain, has perhaps 
forgotten to put forth two eminently just demantis, 
namely, that 54.8 per cent, of the passes in the 
university cxnmination.s mu.st be reserved for 
Moslem-s and that the same percentage of words 
of that strange stock, named, “Muslim Bengali” 
must be tiseil in all Bengali text-book.s of the 
University. (The Dacca Tlnivorsity is already 
striving to achieve the second object). 

M.\nHAs-\ii Eoucatiox V’!) 

This object' receives fuller treatment at ihc 
hands of the t'ommittc. Tlni chapter covers 
.'I'J pages, the next bigge.st (‘hapt<‘r being the one 
on Maktabs (cliap. II whicdi occupies 19 pages. 
'Phis is only natural for a committe to whom 
only <‘ommunai matter? and communal aspects 
of other matters were subjects worthy of 
consideration, 

The Kecoraniendations (‘J'J in all) are to the 
effect that the reformed system of Madrasah 
education should be retainetl, that 00 p. c. 
members of the Dacca Board should be Moslems, 
that Tibbi (Hakiini system of medical treatment) 
should be includtni in the course of studies of 
the Calcutta Madra.'.ab. that Rs. 00 be the 
minimum grant to a Junior Madrasah, ami 
Rs. 2(X» to a high Ma<lrasah, ete. etc. 

The amount of grant-in-aid demanded for a 
Madrasah is consid(!rahly larger than that which 
an ordinary Middle or High school can hope to 
obtain. 


“EnucATiox or Muslim Giklh and Womkn.” 
(Cmaj-. VII) 

On this subject there are 23 Recommendations 
Im al^ of the same type as those in the case of 
MasKm boys, the following being more note- 

,_blishment of a Government High School for 
g'.XNQ. 1). (This has already been done), 
g of three Government hoetels—one at 
, one at Dacca, and the third at Chittagong 


—for Muslim girls; and no seat rent, furniture rent, 
municipal taxes, etc., to be paid by the boatiikrs 
(No. 10). * 

Stipends for poor Modern^girls to enable them 
to meet hostel charges (No. 11). j^ee-student- 
ships for Muslim girlB to tJie extent of at least 
.50 p. c. of their own enrolment in Government 
tind aided schools (No. 13). All poor Muslim girls 
to b«' exempted from payment of conveyance 
charges (No. 14). 

All the other demands are of the silnie nature 
as those in the case of Moslem boys, m4., appoint¬ 
ment of Moslem teachers, Moslem members on 
managing committoa, “liberal” grante-in-aid to. 
school-s (including Madrasahs), special scholarships, 
appointment of a Muslim lady to the post of 
Assistant 1 iispectrews of schools for Muhammadail 
eilucntion, etc. etc. 

^ Remarks made in coimeotion with the 
(bmmittee’s demands for Moslem boy’.s e<lucAtion 
al.se apply here. 

S('110L\1{SIIU'S (CllAPTKU Vlll) 

riie readers of 77/c Modern limeu' iiave 
alremly an idea of the very large number of 
schoiarsships specially reserve<l for Moslem 
studento from an article which appeared in it 
some time ago. 'I'here are no special scholarships 
for Hindus and the ilepressed (‘lasses, who art' 
admittedly baedeward in • education, have been 
shown scanty consideration in this respect. 
The cotisiderable number of special scholarships 
reserved for them does not preclude Moslem 
students from (competing for the general 


Eidt' Artidi.—^“Muhammadans and 1he Edtica- 
tioii Policy of thu Coveminoiit.** — The Modern Reuiav 
foi Novt’inber, 1931: 

■‘Total niinibcr of Government, scIioIars}iip.s under 
the. CalcuKa University (i.(;., for Matriculates and 
upwards) is 271, of which 68 are reserved for Moslems, 
H for the Depressed Glasses and the rest for all. 

(.)f thr* 66 .scholarships under (he Dacca University, 
3,5 arc' reserved for Moslems, 3 for Dppn',s.sed Classes, 
th(' rest for .ill. 

The total number of Government bcholaiuhips for 
Middle and Primary Examination.'? is 515, of which 79 
are reserved for Moslems, 106 for Depressed (Classes, 
and the rest for all. 

Scholarships endowed by Hindus imder the 
Calcutta University at the disposal of Government — 
20, of.)en to all. 

Scholarships endowed by Moslems for Moslems 
III the Calcutta University—6. 

Endowed by Hindus for Moslems--^ (in the 
(.'iilcutta Madrasah). 

Total number of Mohsin Scholarships and stipends 
distributed in schools, and colleges throughout the pro¬ 
vince IS 626. Jack Muhammadan ^holarships-^ (of 
Ks. 90 each annually). 

^There are 30 Government Scholarships in 
toe Calcutta Madrasah of a total monthly value of 
iv’• There are 8 scholarships in the Hoogbly 
Madras^. Of the 14 Trust Funds for stipends n»d 
prizes in the Calcutta Madrasah, 3 are permanently 
endowed by Hindus, viz., Soiudm Fund, Darblumg* 
Fund and Gwahor |Wl. Besides all these theraare 
18 Mohsin scholarships. 
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scholarships. In spite of thisy the M. £. A. 
committe observes: , 

"The existing special' scholarships and stipends 
are not oi^ inadequate ui number but are in most 
cases insufficient in value to enable poor Moslem 
rtudents to continue their education without 
pecuniary embarrassment.” 

After harping on this topic, the Committee 
proposes special scholarships for Moslem boys 
and girls under 18 different heads : 

Overseas scholarship, post-graduate research 
scholarships, graduate scholarships, senior scholar¬ 
ships, junior scholarships, scholarships on the 
results of the school final examination, middle 
scholarships, primary final and primary preliminary, 
for the Ahsanullah School of Engineering (Dacca), 
for the Bengal Engineering College, for the 
Government Commercial Institution (Calcutta), 
Dacca Government Moslem High School, on the 
results of the Junior and High Madrasah examina¬ 
tions and Islamic Intermediate examination, for 
students of the Calcutta Madraaih and for 
medical students. Scholarships are to be avail¬ 
able in the Ishimia College (Calcutta) too. The 
number of scholarships under different heads varies 
from 1 (overseas), and 2 (post-graduate) to 240 
(primary final), 258 (middle) and 275 (medical 
students) and the value of each from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 3 p. m. 

Altogether, the M. E. A. Committee wants 
for the Moslem students 151G scholarships 
(excluding tjie over3ea.s one) of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 14911 a month as against the 
240 exclusive Moslem schlorships of Rs. 1864 
a month now existing, according to its own 
report. As the scholarships are tenable for from l 
to 4 yeans, the amount will become 3 or 1 times 
heavier from the 3rd or 4th year of the introduc¬ 
tion of these new rules. 

The reservation of special scholarships in such 
large numbers will not, of course, preclude their 
holders from competing for general scholarships. 
The Muslim scholars will also get freo-student- 
ships in all institutions (Schools, Colleges and 
Universities) irrespective of any rule to the con¬ 
trary, If suitable Moslem girls are not available 
for enjoying some special scholarships, those may 
be given to boys. If Moslem students are not 
to make use of scholarships in any special institu¬ 
tion, the scholarships may bo given to Moslem 
students in general institutions. In other words, 
care must be taken that no scholarship remains 
unused and that none is used by a Hindu. 

No one should object to giving scholarships, 
stipends, etc., to poor and dosrving students. Let 
students, as such, get as many privileges as 
possible. But, the reservation of privileges on 
communal grounds is most objectionable. 

AppomiMENT OF Moslems in Educational 
Services. (Chapter IX) 

The following recommendations, besides others 
will speak for tiiemselveB: 

43-12 


Non-MiniStbriaz. • ’ 

Moslems to hold posts in population percentage. 
Until this proportion is reached the formub. of 
2 Moslems to 1 non-Moslem to be ovserved in 
filling up vacancies. 

In cases where a suitable Moslem candidate is 
not available in a particular department, first the 
Assistant D. P. I. for Moslem education, and then, 
if necessary, the Government should be asked to 
supply a candidate. 

No proposal for retrenchment should affect the 
number of Moslem officers. 

A larger number of Moslem district and sub- 
divisional inspectors should be appointed, and, until 
the population percentage is attained, 2 Moslems 
to 1 non-Moslem should be the proportion in filling 
up vacancies, etc., etc. 

It is to be remembered that besides the large 
share of the general Government posts held at 
present by Moslems, there are the special posts— 
the Asst. D. P. I. for Moslem education, and 
one Asst. Inspector of schools for Moslem 
education in each division. 

Ministerial 

Here also the population percentage 
is demanded. The request that “MuthemaUcs 
be made an optional subject in the comnetetive 
examination for recruitment in the Bengal Civil 
Service” is self-illuminating. 

A few words on the results of the introduc¬ 
tion of cummunalism in Government service may 
not 1)6 out of place. It is a fact that, because 
of the avowed communal bias of the Government 
and the well-organized character of the Moslem 
community, Hindu Government officers in many 
cases are not only afraid to look after the 
legitimate interests of their communityj but 
shrink from doing bare justice to their co¬ 
religionists, if there is any risk of incurring the 
anger of the Moslems. There are many highly 
placed Hindu officers who are handicapped by 
their constant dread of subordinate Moslem 
officers as well as the local Moslem public even in 
doing their duty. Moral cowardice, no doubt^ also 
plays a part here. On the other hand, many 
Aloslem Government officers make the fullest 
use of their official position to further the interests 
of their community. In view of these facts, the 
motive behind the Moslems’ insistence on the 
appointment of more and more inspecting officers 
under whose control there are large numbers of 
Moslem and general schools, will be clearly 
scon. The unfortunate attitude of a class of 
inspecting officers exerts an almost paralysing 
influence on schools founded and manage by 
Hindus, though they are open to all. 

Text-books and Text-book Committee. 

(Chapter X) 

Though it is well known now that the T. B. 
Committee is a show of which the Keepers and 
managers are Moslems, yet the demands on this 
subject are: 
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That 50 p. c. members must be Moslems, that 
50 p. c. of the assistants on tlie establishment 
of the T. B. Committee should be MoslemSj that 
" text-books should not contain non-hlamie tdvah, 
ideas and expressions which are regarded by 
Moslems ns objectionable.” 

That readers and primers of a <iefinilely Moslem 
eharneler sliould bo pregieribed for makliibs, t.hat 
Maklab readers should bo alternative text-books 
in primary schools, liooks by Moslem authors 
should be included in the list of t('xt-booka for 
university examinalious, etc. etc. lllahes are mine.I 

It is to be noted that the M. K. A. Committee 
under notice has not repeated the demand of 
the Committee of 1911, vix., that Moslem authors 
being poor should be allowed to submit their books 
to the T. B. C^ommittee in manuscript! Pr'rliaps 
the authors have become rich now! 

Physical EmrcATioN ot' Moslem .stitdents. 

(CllAFTEK XI) 

liove of communalism and favouritism play a 
great part hero, too, as will la* seen from the 
following recommendations ; 

That funds be providcal to a.sNi.sl Moslem insti¬ 
tutions in purcha.sinK play fields, “ that the rule 
regarding educational in.ilitution.s to contribute two- 
fhinis of the estimated cost for the inirchasc oi 
ganie.s apparatus bi; relaxed in favour of high and 
junior Madrasah.-!,” “that the introduciion of Itai 
. Bishi and folk dances be not in.sisted on in .special 
Moslem institutions.” etc. etc. 

It seems the eflbrts of Mr. Gurusaday 
Dutt to revive the virile national dances of 
Bengal are going to be oppo.sed by the powerful 
“allies” of the present British Government What 
earthly objection there can be against the innocent 
manly exercises, is hard to conceive- except that 
these are being re-introduced by Hindu efforts. 
I have seen a distingui.shed educationist, a high 
Government oflicial. taking special ilelight in tin* 
Haibesh^ dance. It is hopeful to .see at least 
one Moslem gentleman with different view's in 
this re.spect. B'rom the conduct of a class of 
Moslems, one is inclined to .suspect that they are 
determined to behave like the proverbial “fly 
in the ointment” in every affair concerning the 
welfare of the nation at large. 

The minutes 

There are five minutes attached to the end of 
the report. Some of these are also interesting. 
Sir Abdullah-al-Mamun Suhrawardy says ; 

“ Urdu and MuasHlman Bengali should be 
mediums of instruction like claasical Bengali.” 

■ Mr. Mahmood Hasan says, besides other things, 

that 

" suitable purdah arrungcmcnt.s must be made 
for Muslim girls in all Government girl schools,” 
adding that “it is possible for a Muslim girl in 
.w..the Punjab to pass the B. A. examination withoiif 
coming out of the purdah.” 

‘•j-^-Maalvi Nur Ahmad m. a,, n. l. of Chittagong 
flimplifies work by making the recommendation 


that ''annual special allotment of Us. nO lacs, in 
addition to what is at present being allotted for 
Moslem education” should be provided. He Is 
“emphatically of opinion that unless Government 
accept this recommendation and allow the required 
sum year after year, there is no hope of Moslem 
regeneration in the near future in Bengal.” 

How simple and candid I If other members 
followed this example and each recommended a 
modest sum of, say, fifty, sixty or ei|:hty lacs in 
a luinp, without going into cletails, much labour 
and time would have been saved and the report, 
instead of covering 172 pages in print might 
have been finislied in one page for the convenience 
of all readers! 

One more notic.eabIe thing is that among the 
IG Moslem gentlemen who signed the report 
(excluding the 1). P. 1. Mr. Bottomley and the 
present Minister of Education who did not sign) 
there occurs the name of Mr. A. K. B^azlul Haq, 
whose pre-arranged election to the Mayonilty of 
the C'alcuttji Corporation has been proclaimed by 
some Congrc.ss men as an indubitabh; proof of 
Hindu-Moslom unity. For the enlightenment of 
Hindu Government officers, it may also b(! 
mentioned that Khan Bahadur M. A. Momen, 
President of the Comiiiittoe. is a Government 
pensioner and that three other Moslem signatories 
are .still in Government .s<‘rvice. 

A WouT) TO 'riiE Hindu.s 

However strongly we may eondeinn some 
Moslems for their communal activities, we Hindus 
are also blamable ir. many respet^ts. The 
Hindus of Bengal have not yet done anything 
in a systemati<- and organized way to chock the 
.spread of eommunalism. The Moslems juust be 
given this credit that they have the power of 
organization. While Hindus allow their case to 
go by default befon; the Government, the Moslems 
with their bettor practical .sense do ju.st what is 
needed at the right moment. The Hindus are 
idly looking on while the whole field of 
the country’s education is being vitiated by the 
poison of communalism. 1 may mention in 
passing that the last Hindu educational 
conference held about two years ago under the 
distinguished presidentship of Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee passed a resolution to the effect that 
a deputation of leading Hindus should wait on 
the Governor of Bengal fo represent the case of 
the Hindus in the matter of education. Nothing 
appreciable has since been done. While the 
Moslems are trying to gain their ends by 
tactfully approaching the Government and 
Dressing very strongly what they think to be 
their claims, we are simply sleeping. As long as 
our schools and colleges depend on Govern¬ 
ment help and protwtion, it is utterly senseless 
to allow others to influence the Government to 
prejudice the national cause without ourselves 
trying to get the best out of the same. 

Before concluding, - I have to beg -pardon of 
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the readers for taxing their patience to such an 
extent. I have dwelt at some length on these 
matters, because I think it necessary to give 
the puolic a clear and compehensive idea of the 
powerful efforts that are being made to furtlxer 
poison the whole edncational system of the 
country 'from top to bottom, so that steps, if 
po8sii)le, may be taken to combat the evil. 

To my Mo.slem brethren I will now present 
the following words of Mr. Zohadur Rahim in 
the article quoted before : 

“Every cducationu,! insHhilinn, riuininj; from the 
type of Tslamia coIIorp, Calcuttii, down 1o the 
vilkp! miiktai), founded on communal l)nsis, c:innot 
but creato a fcc'lin? of cstraiincmcnt bplwccm (,hc 
literates of iho two oommimitips. Nothing can be 
more unfortunate, nothing can be more suicidal 
for a country than to keep the two essential com¬ 
ponents of her population educationally and 
culturally aloof from each other.” 

If there were more Moslem leaders who could 
give their co-religionists e(|ually good advice and 
persiKvle them to abandon tlieir love of communal 
institutions, the Moslem comiinity and, thereby, 


the whole country would have been highly 
benefited. 

Bu^ for the rapid spread of communalism in 
educational institutions and the departments of 
the Government, the Government of the country 
that gives open and substantial encourage* 
men I to this mentality deserves more condemna* 
tion. I draw the attention of both to the following 
very salutary words of the Hon’ble Sir Douglas 
Young, (Ihief Justice, Lahore High Court, utteissd 
at a bancfuet given by the Sikhs : ' 

“ Whori'ns I iiiri concerned, the only criten<m 
whereby 1 would jiidRe these matters (posts) was 
merit. Others might settle such matters com¬ 
munally, but I will not. 

“ If every (amimunity rh'pended on their own 
pxeiMion.s for Ihcir own advancement than on being 
licllH'd lo get jobs, it would be ho much -better 
for thentsobe.s and for India. India will attain 
Ili(! placi' which she so eminoptly deserves oO^V 
wlien com|)lete nlianee is learnt to be plaeed 
oiie’.s own everhon.s. “'riie eommunity which will 
ultimately rule India wilt be that communify 
which had confiilcnce to stand by its own 
PM'ition.H.” _A. H. Palrika (Dak) May 5, 1935, p. 10. 
May 18, 1935. 
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“Scholarships and Council Seats for ‘Harijans’” 

To 

The Editor, 

"The Modern Review," 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

I read your note on the scholarships awarded by 
the Sangh. If you had inquired from me about this 
matter I would have been too glad to give you all 
the information at my disposal. I am really sorry 
that more applications do not reach me from Bengal. 
The same thing happened last year. And the contrast 
between Assam and Bengal is surprising. 

you may not be awate that the Sangh has an 
advisory committee of three for awarding scholarships. 
The members of the Committees are the following: 
The Principal of St. Stephens' College, Delhi, The 
Principal of Hindu College, Delhi, and the General 
Secretary of the Sangh. The President of the Bengal 
Harijan Sevak Sangh makes recommendations whenever 
necessary and these are generally accepted by the 
advisory committee. 

Vou may also not be aware that in 1033-34 a sum 
of Rs. 500 p. m. was allotcd to Bengal for Scholar¬ 
ships, Le., half the Raghumal Charity Trust allotment. 
In 1934-35 this sum was reduced to Rs. 375 p. m. but 
then also It formed half the Raghumal Charity Trust 
allotment This has been further reduced to Rs. 45 


p. m. this year, as the Bengal Charity Trust - have 
considerably reduced their total allotment.' ; . 

I hope this explanation will satisfy you., . 

Yours truly, 

N. R. Mali«ni, 

Joint Secretary, 
Harijan Sevak Sang6, Del^, 

“Tea Propaganda Harmful” 

To 

The Editor, 

The Modern Review, Calcutta. 

Sir, 

We must congratulate you on the publication of 
your editorial notes—headed by—"Tea propaganda 
harmful" in the July number of Ttie Modern Review. 
Tea is not only a luxury, but it is also harmful to our 
health. It may ■ be beneficial to a cold country like 
England, but it is harmful and uncongenial to the 
people of India which is a hot country. Sir P. C Rloy 
who is a recognised chemical authority in India, is 
deadly against tea-drinking. It is proper that you nave 
sounded a note of warning not "to adopt tea as a 
daily beaverage." 

Muhammad Ahbab Choudhury, 
Duhalia, Sylhet. 

20. 7. 35. 



BENGAL GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS ON THE 
DELIMITATION OF CONSTITUENaES 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m. sc., b. l.* 


T he Bengal Government has published 
its proposals on the delimitation of 
constituencies, and has invited criti¬ 
cisms. The proposals are defective, 
disappointing and inadequate in several respects. 
In this article note we shall deal with a few 
of them. 

TnE Muslim Chamber cf Commerce 

Of the five Indian commerce seats, one 
has been allotted to the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce. The Bengal Provincial Advisory 
Committee on the delimitation of consti¬ 
tuencies by a majority of nine votes to five 
made the same recommendation. Now, a few 
words as to the origin and history of the claim 
of the Muslim Chamber. The Muhammadans 
had never been modest in making demands ; 
they always over-stated or over-rated their 
claim in the hope that even if they give up 
something by way of compromise they would 
retain enough to satisfy all their communal 
aspirations. But even they did not put for¬ 
ward any such claims—any communal claims 
for the special seats before the Lothian Com¬ 
mittee ; for they knew such claim to be 
absolutely untenable in the matter of trade 
and indtistry, where interests are not and can 
not be divided on communal lines. Even the 
witnesses appearing on behalf of the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce before the Bengal 
Provincial Advisory Committee had to admit 
that "there is no communalisrn in commercial 
matters." (P. 94 of the Report, Vol. II.] 

Mr. Ibimsay MacDonald’s Communal 
"Award" or Communal Decision No. 1 was 
published on the 17th August 1932. And so 
far as Bengal is concerned, the Muhammadans 
are given 119 special seats out of a total of 
250. The Muhammadans form 55 per cent 
of the population; and they are given 119 
seats, while the Hindus who form 44 per cent 
are given 80 seats. Thus, so far as the right 
to representation is concerned, 1 Muham¬ 
madan =D4 Hindu. 

'Die Muhammadans at once took the hint 
They require only 7 more seats to make them 
an absolute majority. Of the 8 Labour seats. 


they are expected to secure 5 j and of the 2 
University seats, they normally expected to 
get 1. So to make their absolute majority 
sure, they put forward their claim ^ 1 Indian 
commerce seat The Muhammadans had no 
commerce organization before; forthwith the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce was organized 
and incorporated on the 1st October, 1932, 
and a claim on their behalf was naturally put 
forward. 

As for the Muhammadans’ share in the 
total trade the Bengal Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee observes that the "Muham¬ 
madans take only a r«r/y insignificant (italics 
ours) part in commerce, being represented by 
a few men from the Western Presideneg (italics 
ours)." IP. 30 of the Report.] Khan Bahadur 
Aziz-ul-Haque was one of the Muhammadan 
members; and had the statement quoted above 
not described their position correctly, ho 
would have been the first man to add a 
dissenting note. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce submit¬ 
ted a written memorandum before the Bengal 
Provincial Advisory Committee ; and their 
representatives, Messrs. M. A. H. Ispahan! 
and M. Rafique, were orally examined and 
cross-examined by the Committee. In their 
oral evidence Mr. Ispahani presented the 
Committee with certain new facts about 
exports and imports ; and claimed the 
Muhammadans’ share in them to be ‘nearly 
75 per cent’ (See p, 85 of the Report of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Deli¬ 
mitation of Constituencies 1933-34, Vol. II 
(Part 111)1. The Committee was taken by 
surprise. In fact Mr. 8. M. Bose, M. L. c., one 
of the members, complained thus : 

" The Moslem Chamber’s case as made out 
during the evidence was totally different from that 
made out in their Memorandum circulated to the 
members. Before the Committee a mass of facts 
and figures were adduced without any previous 
notice and without any opportunity of previous 
examination and checking being afforded to the 
members." IP. 10, Vol. I of the Report, etc.l 

Now, a few words as to the correctness or 
otherwise of the statements in the Memoran¬ 
dum and the new facts of oral evidence. 

In their Memorandum tbey stated the 
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capital of eight registered companies to total 
Rs. 94,20,000 ; and' they estimated the 
aggregate capital of other firms to be ‘more 
than 15 crores of rupees/ [P. 83, Vol. II of 
the Report]. The grand total of capital is 
thus something like Rs. 16 crores. 

In his oral evidence Mr. Rafique stated 
that “the total capital of the members now was 
over Rs. 18 crores.” [See p. 84.) Cross-ex¬ 
amined by Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, M. a., 
B. L., M. L. C. they said ; 

"Q. In page 2 of your sUitcmcnl [i.e., their 
written memorandum], it appears that the capital 
of your registered firms is Rs. 94 lakhs Is that 
paid-up capital or nominal capital? 

A. rractically all paid-up. We shall let you 
know the details. 

Q. You say in your statement tl>at the total 
capital of your members is about Rs. 18 crores. 
You estimated it by mere guets? 

A. By information we have got." 

[See p. 89 of the Report, Vol. II (Part III)1. 

In the Memorandum submitted by the 
Muslim Chamber they gave the capital of the 
following firms to be as noted against their 
names : 

Dost Mohammed & Co. Ltd. .. 7,50,000 

Muslim Rress & Publication Ltd. 1,50,000 

Nauman Jallery Ltd. .. 1,50,000 

Ishaq Chandua Ltd. .. 1,00,000 

Wise Brothers Ltd. 1,00,000 

But from the Report of the Joint-Stock 
Companies in British India, &c. for 1931-32, 
published at Delhi in June 1935 (the latest 
oflScial publication on the subject), we find 
that the auifiorued capital of Dost Muhammad 
& Co. Ltd. to be Rs. 7,50,000, but not a single 
pie of it to be paid-up ! If the Mr. Rafique, 
who was appearing on behalf of the Muslim 
Chamber to give oral evidence be the same 
person as Councillor Rafique of the Calcutta 
Corporation, then all that we know is that 
some one in loeo pareniis to him is named 
Dost Mohamed, and that he is a trader. The 
Muslim Press and Publication litd. was not 
in existence. The paid-up capitals of the last 
three were respectively Rs. 25,100; Rs. 64,000 
and Rs. 200 only. So much for the accuracy 
of the statements in the Memorandum and 
oral evidence which can be varified ! 

The total capital of 104 members of the 
Muslim Chamber is Rs. 18 crores; the average 
capital per member, therefore, works out to 
some R& 17 lakhs. And if they be assumed 
to be makmg profit at the court rate of 


interest, vix., 6 per cent, each of them maat 
be making a profit of over Rs. 1 laC. But the 
total number of assessees, (including Hindus, 
undivided joint Hindu families, Europeans and 
Christians etc.) paying income tax over incomes 
of Rs. 1 lac in Bengal was 93 in the year 
1933-34. (See Return IV, p. 85 of the All-India 
Income-Tax Report and Returns for 1933-34.) 
'The claim urged on behalf of the members of 
the Muslim Chamber seems to be extremdy 
doubtful. 

From the Directory of Exporters of Indian 
Produce and Manufactures, (8th edition, the 
latest available), an official publication, we find 
only 2 Muslims out of a total of 43 jute 
exporters from Calcutta; 9 Muslim rice..||, 
exporters out of 32 ; 1 Muslim cotton exporter 
out'of 8; 6 Muslims out of 17 grain exporters ; 
even in the trade where we would expect a 
monopoly of the Muslims, we find 4 Muslims 
out of 10 exporters in raw cow, buffalo and 
calf hides; 2 Muslim.s out of 19 oil seed 
exporters. So Mr. Tspahani’s claim that (he 
Muhammadans’ share is nearly 75 percent 
has got to be taken with more than the 
proverbial dose of a grain of salt! 

According to the spokesmen of the Muslim 
Chamber there are 54 Bengali Muhammadan 
members out of a total of 104. Now, who 
arc these 54 Bengali Muhammadans? The 
following questions and answers will be 
instructive: 

Mr. Gilchrist: 1 think that those who are botn 
in Bengal can be said to be Bengali Muhammadans. 
How many such members arc there in the Mudim 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr, Rafique: Fifty-four. 

Mr. N. K. Basu enquired how many Bengali 
Muslims are managing directors of their firms, and 
asked to name them (italics ours). 

Mr. Rafique: It will be impossible now to do 
so. W^e can give the list later on if requited. 

[We think the time has come when the list should 
be published for public information.] 

Mr. N. K. Basu enquired of Mr. Ispahani as to 
the place where he was bom. 

Mr. Ispahani: In Madras. 

[See p. 86 of the Report, etc., Vol. II (Part IID.l 

Mr. Oilchrlst put the easiest census test; 
what about the “domicile” test ? My wife and 
all my three children are bom in Bihar; but 
they are Bengalis, and not Bebarees, by any 
stretch of imagination. 

The real fact seems to be that the Muslim 
Chamber is an essentially non-Bengali speak¬ 
ing body composed in its most imp<^nt 
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elements of Persians and Moslems from the 
Bombay and Delhi side. And they would be 
only too ready to sacrifice the true interests 
of Bengal; e.ff., in the salt duty controversy, 
they supported the Bombay view as against 
the Bengal view. 

Let us finish this with a short extract from 
Mr. S. M. Bose’s Note of Dissent: 

“In no other prmiace has any t’oiuniei'cc x'af. 
. been allotted to a Commimiil Chainber of ('oiii- 
mcree. In Bombay, tliere are iiumcrons wealtliy 
Moslems who control a lame vohmn' of Iraile, Imf 
they have no sr'jiarate represention le^ Moslems in 
the special (’omnierc(> seats, nor h.-ive they, .so far 
as I am awart'. asked for this In Madras, there 
is the Hides and Skm Association repre.sentiTm the 
Moslem Irader.s—a \ery I'owerful body—which ha.s 
no separab' rej)resen(alion nor aski'd for tiiis 'I'he 
rea.snu whv .such a demand lias been made m 
BenKal, where trade in the hands of Moslems is 
much smaller than that in Bombay, i.s easv to 
understand. It. is because the object IS to secure 
a communal majority m (he ienislatiire’’ 

And that is why the Bengali Muhammadan 
politicians, without any exception, .arc .support¬ 
ing the Mnslim Chamber in their claim. 

Rki'rkse.vtatio.v of CAbnm'A 

Under the present constitution (’alcutta is 
represented by H non-Muhammadans and 2 
Muhammadans out of a total of 114 elected 
members. Calcutta, the premier city of India, 
can not be said to be over-represented if it 
'sends 7 per cent of the elected M. L. (^’s. 
Bombay sends 8 M. L. C’s out of an elected 
total of 80 ; and has thus 9‘2 per cent represen- 
tAtion. Madras, with less than half the popula¬ 
tion of Calcutta, sends 5 M. L. C’s out of an 
elected strength of 98 ; and thus has 5'1 per 
cent representation. London sends 62 M. P’s 
out of Englands’ total of 492 or out of 61.5 
for the entire United Kingdom. 

Under the coming con.stitution, the total 
strength of the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
is going to bo 250. The Bengal Provincial 
Advisory Committee recommended 6 General 
scats and 2 Muhammadan seats for Calcutta. 
They wanted the retention of the present 
representation; although relatively Calcutta’s 
representation comes down from 7 per cent 
to 3*2 per cent. But the Bengal Government 
has gone a little further; they recommend a 
reduction to 4 General scats for Calcutta. 
Thus Calcutta will have 4 General -f- 2 Muham¬ 
madan seats in an Assembly of 250 ; or in 
other '^oids a representation of 2’4 per cent 


This proposal is extremely illogical. 262,664 
Muhammadans of Oaledtta are going to have 
2 seats; while the 794,259 (mostly) Hindus 
are to have 4 scats only. The average popula¬ 
tion per Muhammadan seat is 131,000 ; that 
per General seat is 199,000. Had the present 
strength of 6 been retained, the average would 
have come down to 132,000—a fi^re very 
nearly ecpial to that of the Muhammadans. 

The ineijuity of the proposed distribution 
will appear from the following figures of 
Literates, and Literates in English for the 
whole of Bengal, and for Calcutta respectively. 

Of all ages 

Lilxjratcs Literates in English 
Hiiiiin Muslim Hindu Muslim 

.Ml bengal :i,0:i2,<X)!) 1,596,270 7:17.98:3 264,629 

CiiKiitta _:i4^6:i7 91 ,,540 1(U,.')15 29,6.57 

2,692,272 1 I91,7':i0 57:},:ifvS 2:14,972 

Thus (/’alcutta has 11'2 per cent of the 
Hindu litcrate.s and 22*2 per cent of the 
Hindu literate.s in English ; and 5*7 per cent, 
of the Muslim literates and ll'l per cent of 
the Muslim literates in English. 

If we confine ourselves to those who are 
adults, the results will be still more striking. 

Those who are adults 
Literates Literates in English 

Hindu Muslim Hindu Muslim 

All Bengal 1,922,226 959,414 415,179 146,746 

Calcutta 2B9.:380 69,786 116,017 22,214 

As the figures for all Bengal aud Calcutta 
are not strictly comparable, the former being 
the number of those who are 24 and over, 
and the latter for those who arc 20 and over, 
we refrain from making any remarks. 

And in Calcutta more than half the number 
of persons assc.ssed to income-tax in Bengal 
reside, and nearly all the super-tax assessees. 

But all the same Calcutta, especially Hindu 
Calcutta is going to be penalized. The Hindus 
are politically active ; give them, therefore, 
less than the population ratio of representation 
in the legislature. Of the Hindus, caste 
Hindus are most active, therefore reduce their 
influence as much as you can. And the more 
educated section among them should be reduced 
lo as much impotence as can be done— 
Calcutta being most active, it must be penaliz¬ 
ed. Is that the idea ? 

Darjeblino and Kursbong 

The Hindu (General) inhabitants of the 
Darjeeling and'.Kurseong Municipalities can- 
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not vote io the urban constituency of the 
Bajshahi Division Municipal (General) accord¬ 
ing to the Government proposals. Neither 
can they vote in the rural constituency of 
Jalpaiguri cum Siliguri, for care has been 
taken in’^the Government proposals to exclude 
‘municipal areas' from the extent of consti¬ 
tuency. But so far as the Muhammadans are 
concerned they can vote in the rural constituency 
of Jalpaiguri— cum —Darjeeling (Muharn- 
raadan). The respective numbers of non- 
Muslim (practically all General) and Muslim 
population of these two municipalities are 
shown below; 

Musiim Noii-Mualim ((TCiieral) 

Male Female Male Female 
Darjeeling: 572 240 10,750 8,:i29 

Kurseong; 147 04 11,807 :i,.'57;t 

719 310 14,023 11,702 

1,029 20,325 

Coming to the literates of all ages among 
the different communities, we get the following 
figures: 

Literates of all ages 

Mnalim Non-Mnslim 

Male Female Male Female 
Darjeelinjj -lulJ 43 5,515 000 

Kurseonff 73 11 1,281 270 

523 54 0,790 870 

577 7,672 

Thus although the Muhammadans forming 
an insignificant part of the population and less 
literate, are enfranchised, the Hindus are 
debarred from voting. Because two crazy 

youths attempted to shoot II. E. the Governor, 
thousand and one restrictions have been placed 
upon the entry of the Hindus into Darjeeling; 
and now they are going to be denied all 
political power. 

European rs. Indian Commerce 

The Government proposals with regard to 
the distribution of commerce seats begin with 
the assumption 

“Of the 19 Commerce and Induatiy seats, it is 
anticipated (italics ours) that 14 will be assigned 
to European interests and 5 to Indian interests ’ 

The Government starts with a wrong 
assumption that 14 seats will be allotted to 
European Commerce and begs the whole 
M'lestion. Who - will -allot ns many as 


14 seats to them ? The Parliament has -Uott 
done that; nowhere either in the Government 
of India Bill or the Act does one find mention, 
of the allotment In the White Paper, it was 
definitely stated with regard to these Com¬ 
merce seats; 

“The composition of the bodies through which 
election to these s<'ats will be conducted, though 
m most cases eitlier predominantly European or 
predominantly Intlian, will not be statutorily fixed; 
It IS, accordingly, not poarible in e.ach Province 
Io state with (-('ctainly now-many FJuropaans and 
Indians will be returned. It is, however, expected 
tlial, initiallv' the numbers will be approximately 
a.- follows:—* ♦ ♦ Hongal, 11 Europeans, 5 Indians 
* * *” fSee App. HI, Part I, Schedule.] 

If the European claim be based on the 
so-callcd expectation of the framers of the 
White Paper, we shall presently explain it 
At prc.sent there are 11 Fairopcan Commerce 
scats and 4 Indian Commerce scats,—a total 
of 1.5, in the -Bengal Council. If the tCtal be 
increased to 19, then proportionately the 
Europeans will get 11 and the Indians 5—that 
is what the framers of the White Paper meant 
by their expectation. 

'Pho justice or otherwise of the Govern¬ 


ment proposals will be m.ade clear, if we 


consider the followini; facts 

nNsinilKNTY : 

So. of Sea 

its at 


I’ krtoi.s 


l'.uroi>caii 

Bengal Ohamber of 
Oomraerec 

213 

6 

7 

Calcutta Trades Asso¬ 
ciation 

54 

1 

2 

Indian .Tute Mills Asso¬ 
ciation 

52 

2 

2 

Indian Tea Association 

3.58 

1 

2 

Indian Mining Federa¬ 
tion 

118 

1 

I 


Total 

11 

14 

Indian 

1. Bengal National Cham- 
l)cr of Commerce 

243 

2 

2 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha 

172 

1 

1 

Mawari Association 

194 

1 

1 

Muslim Chamljcr of 
Chamber 

104 

X 

1 


Total 4 6. 

Thus at present 72 European electors elect 
1 member; in future 56 electors will do so. 
Now 152 Indian electors send 1 M. L. C; in 
future 143 will do so. In view of the 
enormous weightage of the Europeans in the 
general constituency, any increase in the Com¬ 
merce seats is sheer injustice. Further, the 
Europeau Commerce magnates take little or 
less interest than the Indians in the Council 
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affairs, as will be apparent from the following 
statement which shows the number of elected 
seats filled with and without contests: 


Commerce Seats 


European 

Indian 

without 

with 

without 

with 

contest 

contest 

contest 

contest 

1920 11 

«•* 

'i 

2 

1923 10 

1 

1 

3 

1926 11 


2 

2 

1929 11 


2 

2 

Total 43 

1 

7 

9 


It will be seen that only 1 seat was ever 
contested by the Europeans during the last 


fifteen years. And then those elected often 
resign necessitating frequent bye-electiohs. 
But it is not so with the Indians, where in 
spite of the play of dominant personalities, 
more than half the seats are contested, and 
there are no resignations. Then again, the 
particular European interest is often over¬ 
represented, e.g.f A Co. is a member <ff the 
Indian Tea Association; B Co., its managing 
agents, is a member of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Such being the case, we think 11 Com¬ 
merce seats for the Europeans are enough ; 
the rest should come to the Indians. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


SiuMATi Dharmasii-a Jayaswai. (Mrs. Lai), a 
very promising student of tlie Patna LTniversity, 
graduated from the Benares University, and 
sailed for England. While studying abroad, she 
gave ample proof of the versatility of her talents 
by securing a degree of the London University, 
an Irish diploma in Teaching and, finally, quali¬ 
fying herself for the Bar. She has just returned 
to ratna and started practising as the first 
woman barristar of Bihar and Orissit, under the 



Siimati Dharmasila Jayuwal 


guidance of her learned father, also an eminent 
'urist Mr. K. P. .Jayaswal, m. a., (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
aw. From her fatlier also she has imbibed a 
passionate ilevotion to Sanskritic studies and has 
translated a play of Bhasa. 

Miss Halim.v Kii.vittn has passed the B. A. 
Examination of the Calcutta University this year. 
She is the first among the Muslim ladies of 
Assam to pass this examination. 



MW Wftnmtt Iftiittwq 
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What’s in a Name ? 

Miir^iiret Brtrr obs«Tvefi in The Inquber : 

Though it is doubtless true that "a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet" there arc never¬ 
theless times when there is a good deal in a name, 
as I am discovering. At first when I visited the Khasi 
Hills I was known as "Ka Mem," but this time I have 
got a new name, and one that signifies that yet another 
barrier has broken down, for now they call me "Kong 
Margaret" or "Kong Barr." Now "Ka Mem" means 
a white women, a European lady, and is never used 
for anyone else. "Kong,'' on the other hand, means 
•'Big Sister" and is used by small children when 
addressing their elder sisters. It is a name which 
conveys at once affection and respect, as to an older 
member of the same family. Previously every time 
I was addressed the difference between myself and 
them was stressed. But now my name implies that 
I am one of themselves, no longer a stranger in the 
midst. 

And while on the subject of names I must say a 
little more about Khasi naming customs, which are in 
some respects very different from ours. For one thing 
women do not take their husbands' names on 
marriage. The man and the woman each keep their 
own name and often the girls take their mother's 
and the boys their father's; but this is by no means 
an invariable custom, that very often when you 
ask a child's name you find that he has just one name, 
his own, no surname at all. All this, of course, is a 
little confusing for a stanger. 

I said that the married men and women kept their 
own names, but that is only partly true. For official 
and business purposes they do, but amongst their own 
people they cease to be called by their own names 
as soon as they have a child, and become instead 
"The Mother of ^-and-So, the Father of So-and-So." 
Mr. Dorjan Singh, for instance, the secretary of the 
Unitarian Union, is only known by that name in his 
capacity as secretary and as Government official. 
Amongst his own folk he is always "Paka Thco," 
Tbeo being the name of his eldest daughter. And his 
wife is never under any cricumstances "Mrs. Singh," 
and I have not the least idea what her own name is, 
never once having heard it. She is just "Kmic ka 
Theo" always and to everybody. And so with them 
all. In fact I think it is considered rather shameful to 
retain one's own name, for it means that one is child¬ 
less and that is not at all the right thing. 


ICiracles And Psychism 

The following extracts from an address deli¬ 
vered at the Vedanta (Jontre, Boston, by Swami 
Pammanandn are reproduced from the Messafir 
of : 

One time when the Lord Buddha and hit disciples 
were dwelling in Rajagaha, Jotikha, the son of 
Subhadda/ "liavirig received a precious bowl of 


sandalwood, decorated with jewels,.... e««Ctett. a . 
long pole before his house and put the bow!; On 
its top with this legend ; 'Should a samana take 
bowl down without using a ladder or a stick wi^ a 
hook, or without climbing the pole, but by ina^e 
power, he shall receive as reward whatever he 

desires.' 

"And the people came to the Blessed One, full Of- 
wonder and their mouths overflowing with praise, 
saying: 'Great is the Tathagata. His disciples ptrforiti 
miracles I' Kassapa, the disciple of the Buddha, saw 
the bowl on Jotikha's pole, and stretching out his 
hand, he took it down, carrying it away in triumph, 
to the vihara. ’^^'hen the Blessed One heard vi^at 
had happened, he went to Kassapa, and breaking the 
bowl to pieces, forbade his disciples to peHorm 
miracles of any kind." 

A short tin»e after this, a disciple approached the 
Lord Buddha with a mind full of doubt. 

Disciple.—O Buddha, our Lord and Master, why 
do we give up the pleasures of the world if thou 
torbiddest us to work miracles and to attain the 
supernatural ? 

“Dttddfia.—O savaka, thou art a novice among 
novices,. . . How long will it take thee to grasp ffte 
truth ? Thou has not understood the words of the 
Tathagata. . . . 

“Disciple. -Sayest thou there arc no miraculous 
and wonderful things ? 

“Bitddfi'i. -Is it not a wonderful thing, mysterious 
and miraculous to the worldling, that a man who 
commits wrong can become a saint, that he who 
attains to true enlightenment will find the path of 
truth and abandon the evil ways of selfishness ? The 
bhikkhu who renounces the transient pleasures of the 
world for the eternal bliss of holiness, performs the 
only miracle that can truly be called a miracle." 

The average man does not like to hear this type 
of teaching. He really desires that the great teachers 
exhibit what he calls miracles, and feels disapporivtcd 
unless something is given which has the flavour of the 
supernatural. Genuine spiritual teachers have a different 
sense of values, however, and in India they worn 
their followers against the dangers of the Sidd/hs or 
psychic powers. 


Indian Labour in Ceylon 

The following report appears in the Intitr- 
mlmuil Labour Ileview: 

As appears from the Government reports fOr 1P83, 
the estimated total Indian popufafion of Geyion at 
the end of the year was 750,000. Of these by far the 
greatest part, namely, about 610,000, were living on 
estates, the chief crops grown with the help of Indians 
being rubber and tea. 

In consequence pf the catastrophic fall in the prices 
of all grades of tea In the 'fetter half of 1982, the tea 
industry was feced wlth«uith a difffcult situaffM that 
• redmitkm of wages btitaMr Fnevitabie. It was oif^ 
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throu 9 h with the concurrence of the Government of 
India and came into force on 10 May, IQiiS. In agree¬ 
ing, however, to the proposals of the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment the Government of India stipulated infer alia 
that reduction should be treated as temporary and 
that an increase in wages should be considered as soon 
as the industry revived Accordingly, when the prices 
of tea and rubber improved from the middle of the 
year and the need for additional labour was felt, the 
representatives of the planting community agreed 
voluntarily to raise wages. Consequently, wages were 
raised from I November, 1933 to a rate somewhat 
below the one in force at the begining of the year. 

On the 505 estates visited during the year by the 
Inspecting Medical Officers, sanitary conditions were 
on the whole found satisfactory, but there was still 
room for improvement. 

The number of registered estate schools increased 
from 544 in 1932 to 578 at the end of 1933. This 
increase is mainly due to the fact that the registration 
of several schools for the purposes of State grants, 
which was deferred in 1932 for want of funds, was 
permitted duiing the year. Owing to the depression 
and the consequent departure of a large number of 
labourers to India there has been a decrease in the 
total number of children of school-going age on estates. 
But the percentage of such children attending schools 
has increased Irom 50.31 in 1932 to 52.74 in 1933. 


Miniatures 

'I'lie following (>xtraot.s are (luoted from a 
leelure ilelivered liy Mr. 8. fjony nml 

publislied in Thr Journal of Ihr /loijal Sorirlji 
of Arts-, 

The word has more than one meaning it coveis 
both illuminations in manuscripts, and little portraits, 
and by extension it has been applied to small object 
such as reduced replicas of military medals. Originally 
however, its me.nning docs not seem to have had any¬ 
thing to do with small dimensions. It is generally 
supposed that the word miniature is derived from the 
Latin minium, meaning red lead, a substance used as 
a pigment in the illumination of mediaeval manuscripts 
Miniature portraits, which are the subject of my 
rcmaiks, derived from illuminations, and that is no 
doubt why the term was applied to them. I do not 
know when it was first used in England, but it did 
not become general till the eighteenth century, and 
then probably owing to French influence, partly, 
perhaps, through the translation of a popular French 
manual entitled L'lzcole de la Mignaturc, called in its 
English form Tfie school of Miniature, 

A miniature, in the sense of a portrait, may be roughly 
defined as a portrait not more than a few inches high. 
By extention, portraits up to a foot or more in height, 
painted in a similar technique to a smaller ones, may 
sometimes be classed as miniatures. Miniatures were 
formerly called portraits in little, limnings or pictures. 

I suppose the earliest miniatures of which there is 
any record are those ancient Graeco-Roman ones done 
on glass. The Glass was coated with gold and the 
design was scratched in the gold and filled with black, 
a method later called cghmL%e, from the name of a 
Frenchman named Glomy. Here is a specimen of the 
Roman type« the figures stare with that rather owl-like 
expression which is so common in Graeco-Roman 
portraits and figures of the early Christian era. 

However, the miniature portrait as generally under- 
|t00d may be said to have originated in the first half 


of the sixteenth century. Portraits of kings, author, ete. 
occur earlier in illuminated manuscripts, but separate 
miniature portraits intended to be worn or handed 
about to do not seen to have been painted before 
the time of Holbein. Holbein came to England in 1526, 
and again in 1531, and was not only probably the 
first miniaturist but one of the greatest who practised 
in this country. Only a handful of his miniature 
portraits are known. Two of them are in our public 
galleries : the Wallace Collection has the artist's self- 
(.lortrait. and the Victoria and Albert Museum the 
portrait of the Lady whom nenry VIII described as 
his Flemish mare. ^ 


iMliau National Leisure Time Society 

Raiidolpli \vriti‘< in tlin Muiiihl// 

L'lljoar Jienrw : 

The Opera Nacionalc Dopolavoro, which is also 
known by the initials O. N. D. or simply as Dopola¬ 
voro, is a vast organiration tor the diversion and 
instruction of workers of all categories during their 
leisure hours. It might be called "The National 
Leisure Time Society" as "Dopolavoro" is a combina¬ 
tion of the two Italian words "dopo," meaning after, 
and "lavoro," me.'uiing work. Its purposes, as set 
forth in law. are the following: 

(a) To promote a sound and profitable employment 
of the leisure hours of intellectual and manual workets 
through institutions capable of developing their physi¬ 
cal, intellectual, and moral capacities, and 

(b) To provide for the increase and co-ordination 
of such institutions, furnishing them with all assistance 
and, where appropriate, .promoting the incorporation 
thereof 

Dopolavoro has been compared with the Voung 
Men's Christian Association that it applies its members 
in all important communities with a clubhouse afford¬ 
ing athletic, cultural, and social facilitie« which are 
designed to occupy their spare time wholesomely. 
Dopolavoro's activities arc infinitely wider in scope 
however, as will be shown and it has all the power 
and resources of the Italian Government of which 
it is an organic part, behind it. Furthermore, instead 
of being only a young men's association, its member¬ 
ship is drawn from the^ entire wage-earning adult 
population of Italy, from Government officials to day 
labourers, and there are many other points of dis¬ 
similarity. 

Among the exceptional benefits enjoyed by members 
of Dopolavoro are reduced fares on the national 
railways, discounts on the admission price to theaters 
and places of public amusement, dramatic and musi¬ 
cal entertainments provided even in the remotest rural 
districts, and athletic events and excursions organized 
for their benefit in all parts of Italy. They have the 
advantage of reduced rates for medical care and 
hospitalization. In addition to insurance against 
industrial accidents, they have insurance against 
accidents occurring outside of working hours« they 
are given the opportunity to perfect themselves in 
their chosen trades or professions and to acquire 
other accomplishments and they are provided with 
elaborate cultural and educational facilities. All of 
these benefits are obtained by the payment of such 
nominal dues that they are within reach of the most 
humble workman. 
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Ethiopia—TUe Newest Theatre of War 

The following’ editorial appears in The New 
/{eimhlie : 

Italy's ambitions in Ethiopia derive from three 
motives. First of all, as Mussolini told England in 
just so many words, Italy is determined to build up 
an empire. She feels that she did not get her share 
of colonics by the Treaty of Versailles and now, 
without the sanction of any document, she is going to 
take what she thinks she should have. "It is," as one 
Italian Senator put it. "the manifest destiny of Italy 
to possess Ethiopia." 

The African empire, also, is not the place of fever 
and jungle it has been reported to be in the press. Its 
climate varies from that of the Alps to the heat of 
tropical swamps and, in its mountainous regions, it 
IS said to possess sizable deposits of coal, iron, sulphur 
copper, gold and platinum which, inaccessible though 
they may now be, are valuable properties to a nation 
embarked on a career of imperialist expansion. It has 
already developed an important export tiade in coffee, 
hides, ivory, civet, ostrich feathers, gum and pepper. 
Of greater importance than any of these, however, 
are the oil deposits reported by explorers and surveyors 
-and Italy's war machine has been greatly handi¬ 
capped by the lack of oil in Italy. 

The second reason why Italy wants Ethiopia is 
because of the location of its two East African 
colonies Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. The only 
way to get from one to the other is by water or 
through French territory. In 1906 France and England 
gave Italy permission to construct a rail-road across 
Ethiopia to co^inect her two separated colonics. Foi 
various reasons the road was not built and it is now 
the Italian theory that work can proceed only i! 
F-thiopia is subjugated by military force. 

The third reason for Italy's Ethiopian ambitions 
comes out of that part of the fascist philosophy 
which holds that the people of a fascist country, in 
order to support their regime, must occasionally be 
treated to a demonstration of might and fed the raw 
meat of nationalistic pride. Italy's Hrst Ethiopian 
adventure, in 1896, came to disaster when an army of 
tribesmen under Emperor Mcnelek defeated a well 
equipped CA’penditionary force under Colonel Baratieri 
in the battle of Adowa. That thorn still remains in the 
Italian side and it has never ceased to rankle. When 
Mussolini roared at England and said he had an old 
score to settle, he meant Adowa. If, then, the Italian 
army can adminster a crushing defeat to Ethiopia, the 
Italian people, according to fascist theory, will feel 
their national honour has been avenged and will have 
had demonstrated for them (with the benefit of prop¬ 
aganda) an example of il Diice's mighf. 


Help For China? 

The Japan Wceklji (^hmiiirle puhliijho.-i the 
following: news: 

A London despatch to the Asahi says that Sir 
Frederick Leith Ross, who is leaving for China on 
August 9th on a mission of financial and economic 
nspection is fully cognisant of the important place of 
lapan in' China's reconstruction work. 

Keenly alive to the fact that China's financial 
•ecovery is impossible without Japanese co-operation, 
>ir Frederick has had. frequent interviews with Mr. 


Tomita, the Japanese financial commissioner In LondW 
and other Japanese financiers and economists dn the 
currency, the exchange, the silver, the loan and Other 
problems with a view to acquainting himself with the 
general attitude of Japan towards the question of 
assistance to China. He is also earnestly studying 
matters relative to Manchukuo, getting into touch 
with members of the Barnby Mission in this regard. 
Altogether, there is very indication that he is attaching 
special importance to Anglo-Japanese co-operation in 
the work of improving Chinese finance and ecomomics. 

Sir Samuel Hoare's speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons on the Ilth instant intensiflea the impression 
that Britain is seeking co-operation with Japan. 

Sir Frederick Leith Ross will visit Washington on 
his way to China, and sec Mr. Hull, the American 
Secretary of State, and his financial advisers in order 
to ascertain the policy of the American Government - 
in regard to silver especially. He will arrive in Japan 
on September 0th and interview Mr. Tsushima, Vice- 
Minister of Finance, with whom he is personally 
acquainted, and also other Japanese statemen. 

His stay in China will be for about six months. 
At the conclusion of his inspection there, he will 
revisit Japan and discuss frankly with the Japanese 
authorities measures ot financial help to China. 


Sari -Past and Present 

On the evolution of tho Sari Mrs. Proliina 
T.iirure wriU’s in Tlw Xsmtw Ifpivnv : 

In the Middle Ages, under the influence of more 
luxurious habits, the "ria" transformed itself into a 
more elaborate bodice with short sleeves, which just 
encircled the breast, leaving the waist free. Wc still 
sec that bodice, in all its glory, in Rajputana and in 
the United Provinces, and also amongst the people 
of Cujerat. 

This bodice is called "kanchuli" or "angia," and is 
usually worn with a thin veil covering the upper 
portion of the body and passing ovci the head. In 
the seaside resorts of Europe the "kanchuli" has been 
un..onsciously adopted by the fashionable devotees 
of sun-bathing. 

With the Mughal invasion some Persian influence 
modified the "mckhala", it became a wide skirt, 
transparent, as one can sec in the Indo-Persian 
miniatures, and revealing the "pyjama," which then 
first made its appearance in India. Gradually the 
transformed ''mckhala" became more and more 
elaborate and ended in the ample skirt which we 
still sec in northern India, and whose swaying 
movements lend such grace to the women when they 
walk. Some of these skirts use up as much as 50 
yards of cloth. 

But in other parts of India like Bengal and Orissa 
and in the south no trace of the skirt is to be found. 
The "mckhala" here became wider and longer, but 
remained a drapery and took a definite shape in the 
sari. The Hindu word sari is derived quite regularly 
from the Sanskrit sati through the intermediate stage 
sadi. The word sati, however, looks as if it were an 
old vernacular word adopted into Sanskrit. 

The sari is a piece of cloth, it may be either 
cotton, silk, or wool-, generally 45 inches in width 
and 6 yards in length. The measurements vary in 
different provinces, according to the manner in which 
it is draped around the body. It has always two 
borders, sometimes in plain colours, but more often 
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with elaborate designs. Only widows wear sarics 
without borders, as a sign of mourning. 

We can trace the evolution of the sari in Bengal 
in her - folk-arts, in the terra-cotta figures of her 
temples, and also in the popular pictures still drawn 
by the painters of Kalighat. How did the fashion 
of the sari, which if it had its origin in Bengal, spread 
little by little all over India? Historical events might 
be the initial cause of it. How did the sari-end by 
covering lir.st the head, then drawn like a veil over 
the whole face, its folds, held up by one hand, just 
leaving one eye uncovered, as can still be seen with 
the ladies observing strict purdah ? Is it the influence 
of the Muhammadan ladies' ' Bourka," which induced 
the Hindu ladies, among whom the purdah was un¬ 
known before the Muhammadan conquest, to cover 
their head in order to be more respected by the 
invaders who were not used to the Indian women's 
free habits? It is to be noted in this connection that 
the women of the Deccan country, which escaped the 
Muhammadan influence, go about bareheaded and 
do not observe purdah—the sari in the south i.ssimply 
thrown over one shoulder. 



Sari -- Past and Present 

There arc four principal styles of draping the sari, 
the Parsi, or Gujerati, the Maharatti, the Ekngali, and 
the Nepali. At present the Madrasi style of wearing 
the sari is the most popular in India. 

The sari is usually woven in cotton and silk, but 
there is great variety in the texture, design and colur. 


Each province has its own specialities. I can only 
describe some of the characteristics of the saries that 
are popular at present. In South India there is a 
great industry in the making of saries at Madura, 
where the cloth is woven and dyed. Madrasi saries 
have very wide yellow borders with marveUousty rich 
colour combinations. In Orissa, red and yellow 
coloured backgrounds are popular with the Women. 
The edges at the two ends have beautiful designs 
woven in wide stripes. There is also another material 
not widely known, but which l*consider very artistic 
which is called "tharaboli" inithat country. In this 
the whole ground is covered all over with designs in 
a pleasing combination of colours. This sari is used 
as a bridal garment. 

The Dacca muslin of Bengal has been famous for 
many centuries, and at one time used to be imported ito 
England. Such a fine cotton is not woven anywhere 
else. The art of spinning such fine yarn and embroider¬ 
ing the cloth with beautiful designs is unfortunately 
almost dead. At present the Dacca weavers supply the 
market with a variety of coloured saries at popular 
prices, but the genuine artistic Dacca muslin saries 

can only be seen in museums. Murshibad printed 
sarics on silk arc made which are very popular in the 
fashionable circles of Calcutta. But wc can no longer 
buy the once famous "Baluchar" silks, the only weaver 
who had known the traditional art having died a few 
years ago. His artistic productions were cherished 

even more than the rich Benares brocades by the 
discriminating public. At one time only a tew could 
afford to buy Benarasi silk saries with their elaborate 
embroideries of gold and silver thread. But now 

Benarasi saries can be had at popular prices and the 
wardrobe of the middle class woman is* not complete 
without a lew of these pieces. In spite of all the 

change in fashions, the steady demand for Benarasi 
saries has kept this industry from perishing. Gujerat 
is known for it.s "patola" saries. It is woven in 
heavy silk with designs covering the whole ground. 
In Gujerat and parts of Rajputana arc also made the 
“Bandni" by the lie-dyeing procees, both on cotton 
and silk. Marwari women always wear a veil made 
of this fabric. Mahratti saries are made in coarse 
cotton or heavy silk, and are distinguished by their 
short colour combinations-often in checks--and the 
use of green and red borders. There is a lovely sari 
made in Gwalior called the "chanderi." 

Although the women of Nepal wear the sari there 
is no local industry for the makinfi; of it. They 
generally import printed calico cloth for their saries 
from the United Provinces. The Nepalese women 
wind the sari round their waist and use a separate 
piece of cloth over the upper part of the body. 
Another square piece of cloth like a shawl covers the 
head. 

The sari has conquered, as we have already said, 
the whole of India • it is on its way to conquer Asia 
and Europe. Its beautiful folds and Its classical 
perfection give it an eternal beauty which will never 
age. just as the Egyptain garments, the Greek chlamyde 
and the European drapery of the Middle Ages that 
we see in the museums have an unchangeable nobility 
above all fashions. 





Tagore’s poems 

Tln’ followin}: poems by Dr. Ral)in(lrannth 
Tajyoro are quote»i from Vmia-Bhnrnti Wcm\ 

SllYAMAM 

I have built with mud a shelter for my last hours 
and have named it Shyamali. 

I have built it on that dust 

which buries in it all sufFerin^s 
ard cleanses all stains. 

A POFJf 

Why hasten to the deserted market place 

When the dusk deepens at the edge oi the 

waning day. 

When they have brought their baskets home 

in their village vaguely lit by the crescent moon. 
While some belated traveller loudly calls the ferryman 
from across the echoing river bank ? 

Sleep passes its cool ftngures through the forest branches, 
the crows are noiseless in their nest. 

Crickets chirp in the bushes at the border of the pond, 
and the wind lies still among the bamboo leaves. 
Why hasten to the deserted market place 

when weary limbs seek rest from all ventures 
on tht mat spread by the evening lamp? 

(Translated by tUc poet 6fmself from tfie 

original licngali) 

The Unity of Mankind 
WintornitiZ writris in part in Ttir Visnt- 
liluirnti Qnntrrln thus : 

It is often in the most trivial things that we can 
sec the most wonderful agreement in the working 
of the human mind between men of all races and 
peoples all over the world. As the Hindu says '‘jiva" 
("live!) when a man sneezes, so people in old 
England said "waes heal" on the same occasion, and 
even in the beginning of the last century it was 
considered good manners in England to say "God 
bless you." And similar blessings over a sneezing 
person were pronounced in ancient Greece and Rome, 
they were or are still heard among all European 
nations, among Jews and Mohammedans, and European 
travelers were not a little surprised when they found 
the same custom among negroes in Africa and Red 
Indians in America, 

When I read the other day in an account of a 
missionary who had lived long in Africa, that often a 
grown-up negro, when in great distress, will call for 
his mother who may be hundreds of miles away, I 
could not help being reminded of an incident that has 
remained in my memory from my earliest childhood . 
A little girl whose mother had died a few hours ago 
and who had come to tell us the sad news, was 
running back through the court-yard of our house 
and, terrifl«l by a barking dog, began to cry out: 
ipother r 


years ago (I.S78 and 1889) Richard Andree 
published two volumes of Etfinograpfiisefie Paralleleit, 
in which he shows on every page, how the same or 
similar cultural phenomena are found in the most 
different parts of the world. In a preface he says: 

"As it cannot be denied, that everywhere the bodily 
attributes and faculties of men are the same, that th^ 
see, hear, sleep, eat in the same manner, so we And 
also that their mental functions, in their essential 
features, show everywhere the same basic forms, 
varying no doubt according to race and natural 
environment, but yet in spite of minor deviations, of 
the same orginal value arid character." 

In one sense, every human individual is a cosmos 
by itself, living his or her life as something unique 
and singular in an isolation and loneliness that may 
at ,monicnts become terrifying. On the other hand, 
it is enqually true that this individual does not exist 
except as a member of a greater human Society, and 
as a link in an endless chain of past and future 
gcn<»rations. 

lihloqicolly, every human individual is determined 
by a hereditary substance which links him to a long 
line of ancestors, and thus connects him with those 
who have the same ancestors, that is to say, with a 
certain race, and finally with the "human race." That 
the latter is not a mere phrase, but the expression 
of a biological fact, is admitted even by Fritz Lenz, 
a staunch advocate of the racial theory, and a 
champion of the Nordic race, who yet says : "presum¬ 
ably all men have the greater part of their hereditary 
substance in common » it is quite possible, that the 
differences of the races depend only on a small part 
of the inherited predispositions, so that the main 
portion of the hert^itary substance has nothing to do 
with racial differences." 

Sociologically, the sanre individual is determined 
by the history, traditions, and cultural achievements 
of past generations without number, which make him 
a member of a society of men who share the same 
history, traditions and cultural achievements, that is 
to say, of a certain tribe, or people, or nation, or 
religious community, and, though more distantly, of 
the great family of man. that this also is more than 
a mere phrase, is proved by well attested facts of 
prehistory, ethnology, and universal history, which 
show that, through the centuries and-millenniums, many 
races and peoples have contributed to produce what 
is called human culture. 

We are inclined to underrate the achievements even 
of the earliest human inhabitants of our planet. 
Already the brain capacity of palaeolithic man is a 
sure sign of his intelligence! and his achievements, 
such as, the invention of instruments for producing 
Are, all kinds of tools and weapons, the art of finding 
and preparing food, etc., are the very foundation of 
our higher culture, and proof of no mean intelligence. 
It has been rightly said that "it requires far more 
intelligence to roam about in the wilds in quest of 
every land of food and to And it, than to get up in 
the morning/ eat a meal of bought produce, take a 
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tram, punch or even issue tickets all day, and end up 
with ready-made amusements." 

Of what race the first inventors of the carriage 
on wheels, of the canoe, and of the plough, the first 
tamers of domestic animals, the first builders of houses 
of wood and stone were, and to which people they 
belonged, we do not know, but we do know that 
without their achievements all higher culture would 
have been impossible. 

From history wc know that among the creators 
and bearers of this higher culture there were 
Babylonians and Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Hebrews, and peoples of China, India and Persia, 
Greeks and Roman.s, long before the present European 
nations began to take their share in it. It has been 
rightly said by the great Indian scientist Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose: "Nothing can be more vulgar or more 
untrue than the ignorant assertion that the world owes 
its progress of knowledge to any particular race. The 
whole world is intcr-dependent and a constant stream 
of thought has, throughout the ages, enriched the 
common heritage of mankind." 

What I then wish to emphasize, is that our 
conviction of the unity of mankind is not the outcome 
of a sentimental or moralizing vein, but is firmly 
based on scientific facts. While the belief in the 
absolute superiority of one race, the Nordic, is, as 
Rosenberg himself righty calls it, a "myth", our belief 
in a Unity that lies behind and above all the great 
differences of nations and races, is supported by well- 
established facts of anthropology and ethnology, 
geography, pre-history and history, psychology, and 
even biology. 

“Education Made Easy' 

Mr. Bepiii Hi’hari Haiiniji wrilc- in The 
Tcm hrrs' Jtfiirn'ils-. 

A contrast between the old course and the new 
will show how the boys of the present age arc not 
to blame for their inability to stand an all-India test. 
An eminent medical practitioner who used to indent 
large number of short-necked black bottles from 
Amsterdam once told the writer that his B. Sc. 
assistant did not know where Amsterdam is. Not to 
speak of Amasterdam, how many graduates know 
the position and importance of the chief towns and 
cities ot India? 

Not only the course of studies should be so 
developed as to cover the various interests of the 
students, but the standard of teaching and examina¬ 
tions should both be raised in order to regain once 
more the ground wc have lost. In the excellent 
report of the University Commission of 1917, Sir 
Michael Sadler cited a funny example to show how 
the papers are mechanically examined in the Calcutta 
University. Out of 3, 2 marks are to be awaded to a 
boy who has translated "I shall go" into "Ahang 
gotnishyati" and the ground adduct for this rich 
award is that the candidate has correctly translated "I" 
and has rightly hit upon the tense of the verb. Can 
an examiner in English assign any mark, not to speak 
of 66 per cent, for the sentence "I has been going"i 
yet the folly is as great in the once as in the other. 
In all languages, the sentence rests on the relation 
of the subject to the verb» if that relation is marred, 
the sentence acquires an outlandish look which should, 
like the foreigners' attempt to learn a new languaM, 
provoke a laugh instead of a pat on the back. To 


pass a boy who can deliberately write such stuff as, 
''caughted,' 'devoureding', 'lefting' and is guilty of such 
unheard-of howler' as "shouldcd", is to commit a 
violent crime on society by increasing the number of 
swelled heads hnd lowering it in the estimation of 
the people of other provinces. 

Higher education cannot be meant for all. To lure 
the undeserving to it with the bait of cheap degrees 
and diplomas has resulted in a hatred for the indigenous 
crafts and industries which has ia its turn given rise to 
the huge army of the unemployed of the present day 
and the volume of deep discontelt in the country. Let 
the course be stiff and examinations strict as they were 
before, so that not only education but various arts 
and crafts may get their adequate quota of recruits 
for the rejuvenation of the country. The experiment 
of the "educated artisans" and "learned coolies" has 
failed and failed most ignominiously, to revive the lost 
industries of the country. The prc.scnt goody-goody 
system of education has pushed Bengal to the wall, 
It has benefited neither education nor the trade and 
industries of the country. 

Political Trends in the Far East 

III iin importiiiul piipiT in Tlit' Cahiilta liericio 
Dr. T.'inikiiatl Dii.s writes : 

One of the most important features of the political 
development in the West is the visible decay of the 
representative system of Government. This is due to 
the fact that the present-day society is not organized 
for common good , furthermore the present-day 
political democracy docs not insure economic security. 
In the West, the feudal system produced a form of 
government suited to its social organization ■. indus¬ 
trial revolution produced a condition which resulted 
m capitalist democracy without economic democracy. 
The order of the day is for a new social order. 
Evolution of governmental institutions in oriental 
countries will follow the same course. But the 

question that we have to face in this: Will the 

change in the Orient -a real and radical change in any 

social order -be possible without the use of force ? 
Apparently not It may be peaceful, if the va.st 
majority desires the change and the privileged classes 
agree to surrender without a fight. 

The Abolition of Flogging 

.Mr. U. (]. liorimer writes in llir Twentieth 
t'oiturf/ : 

For the total abolition of flogging in India a great 
deal might ibe said. In this as in other matters the 

bolder course is probably the best. But to all drastic 
change there will always be a strong opposion < and 
a more 'moderate' scheme of retorm, if it seems likely 
to have a better chance of success, may well 'be 
preferred to one more ideally perfect. Without Itotally 
renouncing flogging as a legal punishment might it 
not be possible to restrict its ;use within limits wider 
it may be than, but yet analogous to, those established 
by public, or at least by judicial, sentiment in the 
United Kingdom. 

Might not a scheme of reform be introduced based 
on some such principles as the following - 

(1) Flogging should be regardad as an exceptional 
and not as a normal, mode of punishment. 

(2) The first offenders (juveniles and adults! should 
not be liable to whipping except for certain offences' 
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to be specified. (In the list of specified offences might 
be included (a) Robbery when accompanied with 
special cruelty or violence (6) Rape (c) Unnatural 
offence (against male person) when committed without 
the consent of the second party). 

(3) That for ordinary theft or house-breaking the 
punishment of flogging may be permitted only in cases 
where the offender has already one conviction against 
him and in which the value of the property in respect 
of which the offences have been committed is consi¬ 
derable, -(e g., not less than Rs. 15 in each case) 

> (House-breaking need hardly be put in a separate 
cat^ory from ordinary theft. A person who pushes 
open a door and snatches from inside a ragged blanket 
has committed the offence of house-breaking, yet 
the criminality of the offence is surely much less than 
that of a serious theft not coming under this definition). 

(4) That the maximum number of stripes to which 
an adult may be sentenced should be 15, and to 
which a juvenile may be sentenced should be 8. 


Lady Vidyabehan Ramanbai Neelkanth 

T’lie sketch of Ijady Neelkunth i.s 

taken fnnn Tlir Indini) huhi’s’ Mai/'niiw : 

"Lady Vidyabehan has justified in person the 
demand of women to equality with men, as she 
educated herself even after marriage and was the first 
lady graduate of the University from Gujarat. Her social 
work is not an eye-wash, as she is connected with 
almost all the social service of her province." 

These words spoken by Dr. Reddi at the All-India 
'^^'ome^’s Conference, held at Lucknow, in the year 
19B!i, give an ^propriate and real idea of the social 
work undertaken by Lady Vidyabehan, at the sacrifice 
of health and wealth. 

Lady Vidyabehan, after the death of Sir Ramanbhai 
her husband, lives the life of a widow, following the 
footsteps of her husband, doing work of public 
service. 

She is the Vice-President of the Ahmedabad Muni¬ 
cipality, the President of the Ahmedabad Municipal 
School Board committee, the Honorary Secretary to 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society, the Honorary Secretary 
to the Anath Ashram, the treasurer and Secretary to 
the Gujarat Ladies' Club and she is connected with 
the various other institutions as member, treasurer, 
secretary and president. Her solution of complex 
problems discussed at the meetings of the above-men¬ 
tioned institutions are sometimes so accurate, so wisely 
thought of and meditated over that many times 
persons opposing a proposal favour the same, after 
some words from her. 

The question of untouchability is one of world¬ 
wide interest today •, but even before the movement 
was started, in the family of Lady Vidyabehan, the 
world and action of untouchability was quite out 
of practice. She not only teaches Harijan boys 
without any difference of caste, but they are also 
treated and looked after as the members of her own 
family. 

in simplicity. Lady Vidyabehan is great. She puts 
on white khaddar. She does not wear jewels. She 
does not even wear a wrist-watch, nor does .she 
write out her list of engagements on blocks, according 
to the fashion of the day» but she keeps everything 
in her memory and is very punctual at all functions. 

Lady Vidyabehan is full of so many merits that they 
can make a full volume, I am not exaggerating if I 
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say that she is an ideal to be followed by Indian 
women. 


Equalizing Library Opportunities 

Even in America, many and villages 

have no public libraries. But the Library Asso¬ 
ciations over there arc trying their best to bring 
this boon to everyone as soon as no.ssibie. The 
following extracts from The fminn Library 
Jnuriinl will prove instructive ; 

Ninety-three per cent of the people without public 
library service live in the open country and in centres 
of less than twenty-five hundred populatioa The 
total number of rural folk without access to public 
libraries is forty-seven million or eighty three per cent 
of the entire rural population. 

Out of 3,065 counties in the United StateSt f/I35 
have no public libiaries within their boundaries. 

Rural people are not alone in their need for 
library service. Many cities have no public libraries 
or are receiving inadequate service on account of 
iqsufficent tax-support and lack of public interst. 

Four cities of twenty-five to a hundred thousand 
population, fifty-five cities of ten to twenty-five 
thousand, 577 villages and small cities of twenty-five 
hundred to ten thousand have no public libraries. 
Three and a half million urban people are without 
public library service. 

Confronted with the facts revealed by the study 
of the Committee on Library Extension, here only 
briefly summarized, the American Library Association 
has set up as the ultimate goal of its efforts the 
development of adequate public library service within 
easy reach of cvciyone in the United States and 

Canada. 

This means; 

f. A public opinion convinced of the value of 
public libraries and of high standards of library 

service j 

2. Effective city libraries reaching their whole 

service areas« 

a The county or other laige unit adopted as the 
basis for adequate rural public library service; 

4, A stiong state library extension agency in 
every state and province, to lead in library develop¬ 
ment, to give supplementary book service, and to 

give direct service until public library service is 
developed. 


Third Centenary of the Academic Francaise 

^fa<l!lml• Ij’.Moriii writes in part in Adranee 
India : 

The Academic Francaise has decided to celebrate in 
1935 the third centenary of its birth. 

This Academy is one of the five learned bodies 
the reunion of which constitutes the "Institut de 
France", the others being (al The Academy of 
Inscriptions and "Belles-Lettres" (40 members) founded 
by Colbert in 1663 and devoted to historical and 
archaeological lore % (b) the Academy of Sciences 
(66 members and 2 perpetual secretaries), founded in 
1666, by the same minister Colbert, and engaged, 
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W Sts name indicates, in scientiflc pursuits » (c) The 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences (40 members) 
created by the Convention immediately after the 
Revolution, and devoting its studies to questions of 
philosophy, political economy, law, general history, 

etc.(c) The Academy of Fine Arts (40 members and 

I perpetual secretary) composed of painters, sculptors, 
engravers and musicians t its various sections created 
in succession by Mazarin and Colbert were grouped 
into one company in 1795. Each one of these 
Academies has its own independent regime and is 
recruited by election, candidates being elected by the 
members of whichever Academy they aspire to enter. 

The Academie Francaise is the oldest of these five 
bodies, it was in 1635 that its hitherto unofficial 
members were invited by Cardinal Richelieu (Louis 
XHI--the prime minister) to form themselves into 
a body and to assemble under public authority. 

Since it is in 1635 that they received from the 
ministers the lettefs-patent which gave them official 
consecration this year is considered the most important 
anniversary worthy of the Academy's attention. 

The Academy includes, among others, poets and 
writers of all kinds, learned professors, philosophers, 
illustrious figures belonging to the army or to the 

clergy. It has taken upon itself the task of watching 
over the French Language. A grammar has been 

recently published and the dictionary of the Academy 
is perpetually being revised. The discussion of each 
word takes place during the sittings and thus newly 
coined vocables occasionally receive official recognition. 
The learned assembly grants literary and other prizes, 
and also rewards for virtuous conduct. 

Tamil Literature 

The followinjf ia taken from Yount) C'ciilon : 

There is no reason why Tamil should not be 
studied in the same way as a modern language or 
as a Classical language. The Tamils have a civiliza¬ 
tion of their own. All research shows that when 
the Aryans came to India they found the Tamils a 
cultured people. The literature of the Tamils bears 
ample testimony to that development. 

Tholkappiam, a unique work which has no parallel 
in the world, is the oldest Grammar extent. Customs, 
manners, modes of life and arts of war And a place 
side by side with the grammar of word;., sentences 
and prosody. Tholkappianar wrote a grammar of 
language, ethics, sociology, psychology—all combined 
in one. 

How many ages have gone by and sage Thiruvalluvar 
stands unapproached. Thirukkural, his magnum opus, 
has been ever proclaimed to be immortal. Its three 
divisions are on Righteousness, health and Love t 
but it is a discipline in logic, taste, culture, poetry, 
language, morals and wisdom. It is a discipline which 
leads one to Moksha or heavenly bliss. Thiruvalluvar 
was one of the richest and the most comprehensive 
geniuses that ever lived. From 1730, his work has 
been translated by a host of scholars into various 
European languages. 

There are many others of the same age. 
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The Sacred danges aad the Jamnna 

Dr. Dhirendra N. Roy, ph. n., writes in 
PralmMlm Bharala : 

The wonderful mysticism which seems to surround 
these two great rivers has also some other reason 
which is supported by modern scientific investigation. 
The Hindus think that the Ganges and the Jumna are 
not just rivers. They are mor^ than rivers. They are 
possessed of mysterious powers which arc not found ; 
in any other rivers of the world. That this is true' 
is borne out by renowned scientists of our time For 

instance, the distinguished bacteriologist. Dr. F. C. 
Harrison, Principal of Macdonald College, McGill 
University, Canada, writes in an article, "Micro-orga¬ 
nisms in water," : "A peculiar fact which nas never 
been satisfactorily explained, is the quick death (in 
three to five hours] of the cholera vibrio in the waters ' 
of the Ganges and the Jumna, '^^'hen one remembers 
that these rivers are grossly contaminated by sewage, 
by numerous corpses of native (often dead of cholera), 
and by the bathing of thousands of natives, it seems 
remarkable that the belief of the Hindus that the 
water of these rivers is pure and cannot be defiled, and 
that they can safely drink it and bathe in it, should 
be confirmed by means of modern bacteriological 
research. It is also a curious fact that the bactericidal 
power of the Jumna water i.s lost when it is boiled« 
and that the cholera vibrio propagates at once, if 
placed in water taken from the wells in the vicinity 
of the rivers." 

A very well-known French physician. Dr, D'Herellc 
made similar investigations into the mystery of the 
Ganges. He observed some of the flbating corpses of 
men dead of dysentry and cholera and was surprised 
to find ' that only a few feet below the bodies, where 
one would expect to find millions of these dysentery 
and cholera germs" there were no germs at all. "He 
then grew germs from patients having the disease and 
to these cultures added water from the river (Ganges), 
^hen he incubated the mixture for a period, much to 
his surprise the •ierms were completely destroyed." 

A British physician, Dr, C, E. Nelson, F. R. C. S., 
tells us of another striking fact. He says that "ships 
leaving Calcutta for England take their water from 
the Hughli River which is one of the mouths of the 
filthy Ganges and the Ganges water will remain fresh 
ail the way to England. On the other hand, ships 
leaving England for India find that the water they take 
on in London will not stay fresh till they reach Bombay 
the nearest Indian port, which is a week closer to 
England than Calcutta. They must replenish their 
water supply at Port Said, Suez, or at Aden on the 
Red Sea." 

When the veteran scientists of the West upon 
whom the sacred tradition of India has no influence 
at all, are surprised by the peculiar qualities of the 
Ganges and the Jumna waters, it is no wonder that 
the Indian people in general should hold Hiat these 
rivers are sacred and possessed of mysterious powers. 



NOTES 



Uninfenfionaf or Deliberate 
Plagiarism 

A few of oiir contemporaries reproduce 
original articles from The Modern lieoiew 
without acknowledgment. Both honesty and 
courtesy require that they should give credit to 
this Reriew when they take any original matter 
from it Of course, we did not petition these 
•editors to reproduce anything from our 
magazine, though we are grateful to all 
who voluntarily extend any courtesy to us. 
All editors possess the liberty to totally 
ignore the .existence of this periodical, as 
most of even those do who notice some 
periodical or other every month or week and 
who in almost every issue extract paragraphs 
from other journals under headings like 
'^contemporary opinion,” "what others say,” 
etc. ;—it may be their impression or belief 
that the contributors and editor of The Modern 
Review never write about topics of the 
day but always about pre-historic things, 
or that their opinions on contemporary 
affairs, if any, are worthless. Of all this we 
do not complain. But when any editor 
or sub-editor thinks it worth his while to 
reproduce any original matter from The 
Modern Review, it is but common carefulness 
and honesty that he should state that it has 
been taken from this journal. 

India’s New Consfifafion—An 
American View 

It has been admitted even in Britain, and 
that by members of the Tory Government 
also, that the new constitution which is going 
to bo imposed on India has been generally 
disliked and condemned by Indians and that 
.even, the Muhammadans, who among Indian 
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communities have been favoured most, have 
not bestowed unmixed praise upon it. It is 
to be noted that discriminating, impartial and 
competent critics- among foreigners also have 
criticized it adversely. We shall in this note 
give an example of such criticism. 

The Foreign Policy Association, Incorpo¬ 
rated, of America, is an organization which 
studies the public affairs atid policies of all 
countries and nations and publishes its 
Reports fortnightly. These Reports are in all 
cases the result of extensive and careful 
study and are adequately documented. The 
Report published on July 17 this year is on 
"A New Constitution for India” and has been 
prepared by T. A Bisson, one of its Research 
Associates. Says he : 

Notwitlislimilmg the broad support moliilized 
b('liiiid the campaiRns of Uie All-ludia National 
Congress, the coiislitiition framed in London in- 
croasmj'ly depart cal from tlic program of full self- 
govoniriK-nl denumde<l both by the Congroas party 
iiiid the moderate Indian eletnents. Under these 
eireiimstances, the reaction in India against the 
new constitution has been almo.st uniformly 
unfavorable. In liritish India both the National 
Liberal TVdoralion -the moderates--and the All- 
India National Congress, comprising the so-called 
“ extremist.s,” have comlemned it in unqualified 
terms. 

A.sidc from the British residc'iits, the main sup¬ 
porters of th(' lu'w eoiustitution in British India are 
to be found among the Muslints, who have been 
especially favored by the electoi-al provisions of 
the British government’s Communal Award. Even 
the Mu.slims, however, arc strongly opposed to 
many features of the constitution on nationalist 
grounds. The people of the Indian States, through 
their organizations, have condemned the constitu¬ 
tion for its failure to give them a voice in the 
proposed Federal Legislature. On the other hand, 
the Indian Princes are expected to co-operate in 
the new constitutional set-up, though they are di.s 
sati.sfied with (sertain provisions affecting their 
interests and are using their strategic position to 
bargain for better terms. 

And they have got those terms. 
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The so-called Round Table Conference has 
been shown up thus : 

The roiind-lnblo conference procedure had 
oriRinnlly been sc't up with tlio express aim oi 
giving Indians a \oiee in the framing of their con-l 
slitiition. On July 9, 1930, the Governor-General,I 
land Irwin, hud declared: “ His Majesty conceive 
of it Ithe conference! not as a mere ineeling for 
discussion, but as a joint assembly of repi’esenta- 
tives of both countries on whose agreement preeise 
jiroposals to Parliament may be fouiuled.” Undin 
in (Jalentta, Goveu-nment of India Central 

Publication Uraneli, 1932, p. 82.) The Indian 
members of tlie eoiiference, liowevi-r, were not 
elceted by tlie jieople but were .selected and iii)point- 
ed by the Governor-General. Moreovi'r, llu' 1931 
change of governmeril in Great Untam reudcreii 
the attainment of an agvet'iiieut virtually impossible. 
The details of the iwogram laid down m the AVliiti' 
Paper isvsued by the liritish gowninicut m March 
1933, were in no .scn.se based on agreements reaclusl 
in the lounil-talile confeicnce. This laci was 
recognized in (he rcjioit ol the Joint Select Coin- 
niitli'c of Parliament, winch declared' “No 
scheme for the future go\ernnieiil of India is, ol 
eoiii’sc, at in-e.si'iit m existence which can be said 
to have bi'i-n agreial even uiioflicially between 
rcpre.scnlatives of (he two eounlries’’ (/C port <</ 
llic Joint ('otninillic on fmlmn Constitutional 
Rijjorni, \'ol. 1, Part I, London, II. M. Stationery 
Office, 1934, p. 25.) Pinally, aKtiough Indian 
delegates appeared before the Joint Seh'cl, (Com¬ 
mittee. the recoinineiidations of the commitU' • 
ran eomiiletely eoiiuter to their suggei-tions. 

The writer of the Report points out the 
part iissigued to and intended to bo played by 
the Piince.s. 

Under tlii' (I'lins' laid down by these proposals, 
the nominees of the Princes will conslilute a 
rirlually solid anti-ilemoeralic and anli-nalionali-l 
bloc m till' Peder.d Legisluluie. In addition, the 
Viceroy’s retention ol his " iiaramount" ])owets 
will enalile luiii to exercise .i decideil lc\crage on 
the States-mcnilier.s' of (lie fedi'i'ation. A jiowcrful 
conserv.'dive body, .specially linked to the Goveni- 
nor-Gencral, i.s thus introduced into the federal 
govcrniiieut as a counter|ioi'<’ to the iiationahst 
niovcuK'nl. of llriti.sh India. 

'i he allotment of .scats in the h’cderal 
Legislature, a.s between British India and the 
rulers of the Indian State i, is correctly 
characterized. 

This allotment ot .si'uls is hea\il\’ weighted in 
favor of the Princes. Although the population 
of the Indian States is consuh'rably le.ss than one- 
fourth that of the total population of India, the 
Princes are gi\eu oiK'-lhird of the .seals in the 
Assembly and widl oicr one-third of the seal.s in the 
Council of State. 

Other inequalities and acta of deliberate 
injustice are pointed out in the following 
passages; 

The conservative communities and interests of 
Britisli India are greatly fa\orcd by this division 
of eeafe in the Federal Legislature. It works 


especially against the Hindus, who supply th»i 
largest number of militant Indian nationalists. 
Although the caste Hindus constitute a clear 
majority of the population of British India, they 
are given only 86 of the 250 British-Indian sente 
in the A.s.sembly. The Muslims, on the other 
hand, who constitute ajiproximately one-fourth of 
the population of Brithli India, arc given one-third 
of the British-Indian seats in both Houses. In 
efT(>et, the .special .seats allijlted to the bourgeois 
iril(>resls (commeree and ii^ustry, and the land- 
owners) giv(‘ them a phinS representation, since 
tliey can be ('Xpeeted to secure their full share of 
the members elected by the various communal 
eon.-.tilueiieics. The di.siiroiiorlioii is most obvioiw 
in (he ea.si' of the Briti.sh residents. Taking 
Brilisli India as a whole, one si'at is allotted in 
the C'ouucil of State to every IS million persons 
and one .seat in the As.sembly to every one million 
persons. Yet 7 .scats in the upper House and 14 
seats m tlie low'er IIousi' (ineluiling 6 of tlic special 
coniiuci'i'c and industry seats ('xpeeted to be .secureil 
by lirilishei's) aio allotted to only 135,000 Briti.sh 
n‘si(ienl.s--a figure which includes .some 60,0(K) 
British Irooiis 

C'dtain iiicipialilics exist even in the allotira'iit 
of the .spi'cial scuts Goiiimcrce and industry is 
giieii 11 .special .-eats in the .\s.'-embly agaimst 10 
for labor, although the Franchise Conimiltee head¬ 
ed by J.onl Lot Ilian laid recommended equality 
between (lie two. The l.iiulowner.s ha\ >' 7 special 
seats in thi- .V.sseiiibly, lint Ihe agricultural laborers, 
iiuinbering score,s of millions, arc given no seats. 

The virtual impossibility of, securing a 
iiuijority for :i matioualLst measure iu the 
h\*deral Legi.'-lature i.s pointed out iu the 
following words ; 

An examination of the c()iupo,--ition of Ihe Legis¬ 
lature iiuJieales the Virtual impo-sibility of secur¬ 
ing a majority for a nationalist nieasiirc, much 
le.s,-- ,i jiroposal di'.'-igiied to mitigate tlie extreme 
iiK-'qimlitie.-^ ol weahii in Iiidi.a. 'I'he Goiiiieil of 
.Slate, with 260 member.s, will be dominated by a 
.solid I'oriseri'alive bloc of 118 votes, consisting of 
Ihe 100 nonuiiees of Ihe Pi'iiiees, the 10 nominees 
of the Governor-General, the' 7 Britishers, and th(‘ 
1 Anglo-Indian. (July 13 additional votes, which 
should be ea.sily forthcoming from Ihe 48 or more 
Muslim reiiresentalives, are reciuired to convert 
thi> cou.serv alive bloc into an ah,solute majority. 
'I'he A.ssembly, with 375 niembc'r.s, will be similarly 
tlominaleil by a solul con-servatiii' bloc of 143 
votes, consist mg of the 125 nominees of the Princes, 
(lie 14 Bri(isher.s, and the 4 Anglo-Indians. The 
additional 45 xole.s required to convert this con- 
.serxative bloc into an absolute majority should be 
readily secured from the' 97 seatsi allotted to the 
Muslim.s, landholders, and Indian Christians. 

This !inaly,si.s of the probable voting alimment 
in the Legislature is borne out by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of Slate for India. In the course 
of an a(ldre.s.s l,o Parliament on March 27, 19M. 
he declared: “ I do not wish to make prophecies 
about the future, least of all the Indian future. 
But I would ask hon. members to look very care¬ 
fully at the iiropo.sals which we have made in the 
White Paper for the constitutiou of the Federal 
Legislature and of the Provincial Legislatures, and 
if they analyse these proposals I tmnk they will 
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agree with mo that it will be almost impossible, 
short of a landslide, for tho extremists to get 
control of the federal centre. I believe that, lo 
pul it at the lowest, it will be extremely difficuli 
for them to get a majority in a Province like 
Bengal.” (Cf. “Speech of Sir Samuel Hoare 
. . . ,” Indian Information l^crifit No. (tS, British 
Library of Information, New York, N. Y., p. 6.t 

The Report then proceed.s to show how 
he Federal Executive has been ctitrcnched in 
i practically invulnerable position. 

The Federal Kxccnlivc. On the exo(Mili\e •^ide, 
the federation will be headed by the Oovcnior- 
Oeneral iiided by a ('ouncil of Ministers which, 
in principle, will be re.sponsible to tlw Legislature 
In rictiinf practice, the ii?-esent irrespon.sibic Oovern- 
ment of India will l)e replac(>d by a diarchic.d 
cabinet .sy.stein of re.served !in<l I ran,sferred de[iarl- 
ments dominaled by tin- (5o\ernor-(Teneral who, in 
addition, ret.'iins '‘paramount” powers omt tin 
.'^tale.s. 

The (!ovc'rnoi-( ieneral will lui\e e.\elu.-.i\e lam- 
li'ol of the Ihiee reseivf’d d(')iarlrnen(s of the 
b'deral government,- defence, foreign alTairs, and 
eccle.sia.vtic.d affairs No gnail imiiortanci' altache- 
lo the resi'la atioli of the latter department, which 
pro\ ides chaiilains of the Chnrche.s of England 
and Scotland for (In' British tioops .and civil olhcer' 
in India Tic lescrvation of the dep.ii inients ol 
ilefeiici- and fori'ign alT.airs, however, ni.-ileriallv 
reduces the extent of the federal govermnent'- 
rcsiionsibililV lo the l,egisl,itnre In the first <'ase. 
the federation's defence |Mjlicv is removed from 
Indian control and a non-v otaMe cliaigi' h-vii'd on 
tlu’ federal budget in the form of exiamdilnre on 
the Indian .\rmv. more than a third of which con¬ 
sists of Biilish troon-' and whose Inghei f)lii<'('rs are 
almost exclusivelv Brilish In the second ims(>, Ihi 
control of India’s foreign relations is abo vested 
III Brilish hands, allhongh its cost-, are boriu bv 
I lie fedi'nd budget. 

'In the administration of llu' transferred depari- 
nienfs, which include law. commerce and indiisii' 
ami financi', Indian Ministers will in principle bi 
rc.snonsible to the Legisl.iture I'ndei certain con- 
dilion.s, how'cver, the (Jovernor-dencrid will lx 
entitled lo act on his own exclusive respoiisibililv 
even in the transferred .sphere. Tln'Se coiiililioii' 
ai-e defined by a list of “special respon.sibilities " 
with which the Governor-Ceneral will be charged 

In tho rf'snll, 

These re.serve powers of the, Governor-General 
constitute an overhanging threat which can hardlv 
fail to embarrn.s.s the Mini.stcr.s’ freedom of .action 
Even though emploveil only through consultation 
in djiy-lo-d.'iy admini.stralion, they will exert a 
coercive effect of con.siderable importance and are 
likely to prove a perpetual .source of friction. 

Owing to the active influence exerci.sed by the 
Governor-General, whose position differs greatly 
from that of n constitutional monarch, even the 
more normal of his “di,scretion.ary powers” acquire 
an extrnordinarv force. His veto power, for 
example, is sufficient to sot aside a legi'-J.'itive 
measure which the future Indian Prime Minister 
may carry to passage, since there is no provision 
whereby the Legislature can override a veto. The 
last four of the Oovemor-Gcneral’s “discretionary 
powers” leave the way open for a much more 


serious invasion of the sphere of administration 
transferred to the Mini-sters. In the uidikely event 
of a nationalist majority in the Legislature, the 
ensuing Piirliainentary deadlock would be resolved 
through the wholesale u,siirpation of legislative 
functions by I lie Governor-General. 

How financial responsibility to the Federal 
fjegislatiire ha.s been reduced to a shadow 
and how, not merely 80 per cent but in reality 
the remaining I'O per cent also of the revenues 
will be under the control of the Governor- 
General, have not escaped the notice of the 
.American writer of the l^^oreign Policy Report 

In Ihc (rnri^f( ncil (.plicrc, thi' position of thu 
Piiiiinco Minister i.s .specially circumscribed by a 
number of drrrlie .safegiiuids, ICxpeiidihiro on the 
reserved departments, .salaries and ja'iisions of high 
offieials ami .superior civil servants, and interest 
and sinkiiig-fiimi eli'argi's on the national debt are 
lemoxed bv statute from the vote of the Legislii- 
Inrc'. The.se non-\olable charges on the future 
federal budget lia\e amounted in recent years to 
"omi' SI) per (•( III of the total expenditure of the 
'Goieriiment of India. Even with reg.anl to the 
reinaming 20 per rent of federal expcnditurc.s, the 
I'lii.inee .Miiiisler’s re,si)()ii.sibilil>' i.s limited by 
special ]>ow(a’.s eoiilerred on the Goviaaior-General 
111 lelation to bmigel procedure which ('liable him 
lo reslnr(' any .imounl.s reduced or n'jecled by 
legislative \ol(‘ In llie commercial splii'i'e, the 
re.si'n at ion of llie 1 )eji,arl mi'iit of Foreign Affairs, 
the I'l'oposals regarding “ commercial di.seriminii- 
lion,” ami the •“ spi'ci.il respoii'-ibilily ” laid on the 
Go\eirior-General lo prevent .such di.seriinination 
limit the Finance ,\lmis|er’.s power to devise and 
eariA- out a rnogram in the infere.st.s of Indian trade 
and industry. .Similarly, the proi’isions which 
place the management of (airrencj' and exchange 
under the control of a Respne Bank and the 
oiieration of the railwavs under a specially consti¬ 
tuted Railway Bo.ird Inuo the effect of removing 
llicsi? kex‘ ec()nninic sphere.s from reapon.sible legis- 
la(i\e control Finally, the GoiTnior-Generars 
■'sjiecial respoiisilnlilv ” for .safeguarding “the 
finamaal stability and la'c'dit of the Federation,” in 
wliii-li lie will be assbted by a Financial Adviser, 
Iirovides an opporlnnitv for general intervention 
fiver a wide field of tlie Finance Mini.ster’s activities. 

As regards the‘provincial legislatures Mr. 
Bisson obsorvc.s : 

In the provincial legislatures, as a result of this 
electoral systf'm, there will bo a tendency to divide 
on raci.d or religious lines in.stead of on matters 
of principle. Ilindti-Mii.slim and other inter- 
eoinmiinal imtagonisin.s will be strengthened, while 
the atlainnK'nt of unity along nationalist lines will 
be eoiTe.^pondingly we.nkened. At the rame time, 
the conservative elements are buttrea.sed by the 
pro)K'rl,v basis of the franchise, the plural re¬ 
presentation accorded to the bourgeois interests, 
and the i'revision for an upper house of the 
legislature in three of the provinces. 

Since the above was written, more provinces 
have been added to the list of those which 
are to have an upper house. 
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After mentioning iJie provisions relating to 
provincial finance, the writer concludes : 

Provincial rcaponaibilily over finance will there¬ 
fore bo little more complete than at the contn'. 
'lakinfs into consideration the enlarged scope of 
the Go\'ernor’s special powers and the extensions 
of cornnumali.srn in the legislatures, it is question- 
ablo whether the proposals embodied in tlie White 
Paper offer any incasuriiblc advance on tlic existing 
system of provincial diarchy. 

'I'ho effect of the .system of indirect election 
on the strength and prestige of the Federal 
Assembly has been correctly stated and 
perceived ; 

Under tin’s sysiem, llie Pcdcral ANseiulily vvill be 
cv'on less able lo bccoim* a force making for 
national comolidadon Ilian t.lie evisting l.cgislativi 
A.ss('inbly of British India. 

Such strength and pre.-.ligc as Ihi' present legis¬ 
lative Assembly eoiiimaiid.s rest on the fact llial^ il 
draw.s il.s aiilhorily directly from tin' people. The 
pr(>po.sed Federal .\ss('inl)lv, hovv'ever, will euiilain 
a strong Pnncelv bloc on one .side; while on the 
other th(' Biiti.sh-fndian gvoiqi. with only an 
indirect mandate from tin' perqile. will tend lo 
s['lit n|) inlo re[iresentati\es of provincial and 
eomnnmal inlcTcsIs. 

After stating that 

The (loveinor-Gcneial is si ill empowered lo 
prevent discrimination agaiusl British subjects or 
companies in India, and against Brili.sh slii))piiig, 
either in Ihe sphere of taxation or bounties In 
addition, the (Tovenior-fJeneral is given a new 
“special re.spousibilily ” lo pu-vent aclion which 
would subject British imports into India "to 
disoriminatorv or penal treatment.” 

'Phe American observer arrives at the inevit¬ 
able conclusion that 

The.se jirovisions rule out any effort on (lie pari 
of (he Indian authorilies lo regain conirol of lli" 
large sections of Tiulia’s national economy now 
dominated liy British monopolies. 

Under the new provi.sion agaimst diseriminalory 
or penal tariffs, the Covirnor-General will exert 
a broad and imdefini'd power of intervention in 
the cn.s-e of all tariff mi'asm’c.s affecting Briti.sli 
goods. 

The powers of the provincial Governors 
in relation to law and order have been 
considerably enlarged. 

The prior consent of the Governor is roquireil 
for the introduction of a lepslative proposal which 
concerns the rules, regnlation.s or _ orders^ relating 
to any police force whenever, in his opinion, .such 
proposal affects the organization or aiscipHne of 
that force, t.hc Governor is directed to fee that 
no records relating to terrorism shall be divulged 
to any member of the poliee force except by 
order of the Inspector-General of Police, or 
to any other person except at his own discretion. 
und the Governor is empowered to take over any 
department of the provincial government in 
situations where he deems such action necessary 
is oi^r to combat terrorist activities. 


The obvious comment is : 

Taken in their entirety, these new powers 
conferred on the Governors constitute a seripus 
inroad on provincial responsibility with relation 
to llie administration of justice. 

The effect of the provision relating to the 
divulgence of, records relating to terrorism 
would be, in the opinion of Mr. Bisson, ‘^to 
deprive the Horae McmlJer of free access to 
police records relating tto terrorism, thus 
further weakening his position as a responsible 
Minister.” 

As regards the provisions relating to the 
recruitment, etc., of the "security services,” Mr 
Bisson is of the opinion that 

Tlic “ sloel frame ” of .in Imperial Civil Service 
and an Impori.al Police Force, the members of 
which- largc'ly Brili.'ih—are a])])ointetl by the 
Secretary of Stale, will tliii.s be rnaintaineil intiid 
for an indefinite period 

Mr. Bisson has noted that the complete 
Iiidiaiii/atioti of the Army within any definite 
period luis been absolutely ignored in the 
Government of India Bill, now an Act. 

We shall now reproduce some of the 
genenil conclusions arrived at by Mr Bisson. 

Fndci the combined Imndiciiiis of indirect 
election and the jJtrong Princely bloc, the 
[lo.'if'ibilitv that uationalint cleinenis might capture 
(he Fi'doral .\s,>embly and use il for oppo.silioii 
piirpo.se.s vvill \irtually disappear. 

Gi\en the fulh’st participation of the (fongre.s; 
jiarty in the provincial election.s, however, and 
ilie utnio.sl po.s.sible degree of succe.s.s, it cannot 
expect to will a iiositioii in the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, iiuih’r tht> proi>o.sed allocation of seals, which 
will ()\ crcoiiie the combination of the Princely 
bloc with the con.M-rvalivo elcmenl.s of British 
fndia. F.vcn were this miracle by .some mean,', 
achieved, the Council of State and the broad 
ifserve powers of the Governor-General would still 
remain to block any determined niox’e toward the 
cxecuhon of a nationalist ]»olicy. 

Regarding the future he ventures the 
anticipation ; 

Facing the indefinite continuance of a constitu¬ 
tion which debars the nationalist majority of India 
from control, the Congress leaders will be strongly 
impelled to return lo a policy of non-co-operation, 
anu the events of the past few yeans may well 
be repeated—poseibly on an even broader and 
more intransigeant scale. 

A Distinguished Chemist 

Dr. P. C. Guha, I). Sc., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, will proceed to Europe 
on deputation in March next to visit the 
important centres of organo*chemical research 
there. He has been ^led^d President of tbo 
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Chemistry Section of the Indian Science 
Congress to be held at Indore in January, 
1936. This honour comes to this Institute 
after the lapse of fifteen years, Professor 
H. £. Watson having been elected President 
of the Chemistry Section in the year 1921. 




Dr. P. 0. (liibti 


Professor (luha has carried out iniportanl 
and valuable researches in many difficult 
branches of Organic (.^homistrv, <)., on 
synthesis of bicyclic terpenes, uric acid, 
cantharidine, heterocyclic compounds, and on 
[ndian medicinal plants, coal tar prod»iets, 
abnormal optical rotation and Walden inversion. 
He ranks today as one of the foremost 
chemists in India and has earned for himself 
an international reputation—his researches 
having been spoken of in the highest terms 
of praise by Professors Willstatter, Hans 
Fischer, Wieland (all Nobel Laureates in 
Chemistry) and other great European chemists. 

A Distinguished Educationalist 

Principal Dr. Praphulla Chandra Basil 
of Indore is chairman of the Board of Inter¬ 
mediate Education, Rajptttana : and Central 


Dr. Prii|)!nilla Chandra Basil 

India and Vice-Chancellor of the .Igra 
nniversity. It was announced last month 
that he iias going to Geneva as adviser to 
Bai Bahadur 8. M. Bapna, Prime Minister 
of Indore, who has been appointed on the 
British Government of India’s delegation to 
the League of Nations. He has been also 
chosen to be the chairman of the reception 
committee of Indian Science Congress which 
holds its next session at Indore in January, 
1936. When men of culture like Principal 
Basil visit Geneva and other foreign centres, 
it not only benefits them personally by 
broadening their outlook but enables them 
to bring about the cultural contact of India 
with foreign countries. . - 
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Miss Jane Addams 

III onr last issue we were able to publish 
an article on Miss Jane Addams, who was 
America’s g;roate.st contemporary woman, one 
of the greatest Avomen of the world of all 
time and one of America’s and the world’s 
greatest personalities of all time. We tried 
our best to print a portrait of hers with that 
article but (“ould not get one—even the 
American Constd could not help us. We are 
glad to be able to publi.sh a portrait here, 
reproduced from the Jane Addams Memorial 
Number of ('hHh of ('hieago. That journal, 
as our readers arc aware, is edited bv 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, one of America’s 
outstanding 'cholars and publicists. Unltij 



Miss .land .Addams (WOO-1935). 

stands for “Kreedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Relieion.” The particular number of the 
Chicago paper from which Mias Addams’ 
portrait has been taken contains a good many 
articles and poems on her written by dis¬ 
tinguished men and women in many countries. 
The editor himself begins his tribute by 
saying: 


The name of Jano Addams is destined to be 
lemembored and adored when the names of nearly 
all other members of her generation are forgotten. 
Slie was the gi-eatest of Amcriean women to the 
same extent and in tiio same spirit that Abraham 
Lincoln was (ho gi-catesi, of American men. She 
was in her own right one of the great women 
of all time. Altogether apart from nationality or 
.-ex, --he was one of the noblc.st persons who ever 
lived. • 

And concludes thus : ¥ 

Such Wii.s .Jane Addams—Saint, .Seer, statesman! 
.As I think of her asleep in a grave as modest a.s 
her own .soul, .she .stands in my mind as a rebuke, 
gentle but stern, to our stupidity, selfishness, 
cruehy. aiul injustice. Al.-'o, .she stands as an 
eternal vindication of our democraev. A.s she 
loved humble men and women, so she revealed 
within hersidf the infinite iiossjbilities of these 
uK’ii and women. 'I'liey sjtoke at last through her 
.‘Simple, un.spoded. divinely (rue, supremely great, 
.Jane Add.ams fulfilled I he best that is in us all, 
. 01(1 thncvvilh glorified mankind forovi'r 

Sir Deaa Prasad Sarvadhikari 

La.-it iiioiith (loath reinovtHl from onr niid.st 
a very v(‘rsatile. and remarkable pensona- 
lity of onr tinic.s—Sir Deva Prasad vSarva- 
dliikari — at the age of 75. By profession 



Sir Deva Prasad Sarradhibari 
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he was a solicitor, one of the solicitors who 
could claim to be men of culture also, fie 
was an earnest and active advocate of tem¬ 
perance, but was better known as an educa¬ 
tionist He was twice Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University—having been its 
first non-official Vice-Chancellor, and twice 
represented his university at the Congress of 
the Universities of the Empire held in London. 
When the Lytton Committee on Indian 
students was appointed, he was chosen as 
one of its members and toured the continent 
of Europe with the other members in lOJl. He 
also sat as a member on thePaildison Committee 
which enquired into the grievances of Indians 
in South Africa in IOL’5. In 11130 he was one 
of the delegates to the League of Nations 
appointed by the Ooverninent of India. He 
was prominently connected with the (^dcutta 
University Institute and other cultural and 
educational institutions, besuics being connect¬ 
ed with some philantliropic institutions also. 
He wrote two books in Bengali relating to his 
travels in Europe and South Africa, wliich 
have enlarged the literature of travels in tliat 
language. He is also the author of another 
Bengali book. 

Unveiling of the Portrait of Mahes 
Chandra Ghosh 

Makes Chandra (jhosh, b. a., b. t., Vedanta- 
ralna, who died some years ago at Haz.aribagli, 
was an eminent scholar of his day. By 
profession he was a school master. He 
retnaitjcd a bachelor all his life. He know 
Bengali, Sanskrit (both V’^edic and classical), 
Pali, Gujarati, the language of the Avesta, 
English, Greek, and. if we remember might, 
Hebrew. Though he specialized in philosophy 
(both European, ancient and modern, and 
Indian), the scriptures of the principal historical 
religions, and theology, he was also well read 
in general literature—poetry, the drama, fiction, 
etc. He was a thinker as well as a reader. 
The late Principal Dr. P. K. Ray, n. sc. 
{London and Edinburgh), who was for some 
time Inspector of Colleges to the Calcutta 
University, and who spent his last days at 
Hazaribagb, once told the present writer: “I 
have got acquainted with Babn Mahes Chandra 
Ghosh! A great scholar. I have, as Inspector 
of Colleges, visited all the Colleges iu Beugal 


m 

and Assam, but have not found a great scholar 
like Mahes B ibu anywhere.” Every overland 
mail used to bring Mahes Chandra Ghosh a 
good many books. Sometimes they were 
so many that the postman, being unable to 
carry them himself, had to engage a coolie. 
And Mahes Bibii read all of them. He was 
a man of saintly disposition, actively taking 
part in all philanthropic activities of the place 
where he lived for the time being. Being a 
good hoimcjpathic pliysician, ho treated all his 
iinmeroiis pititmts free, give them medicine 
free and supplied the poorer ones with diet 
also from his own pocket. 



Mahes Chandra Ohose 


He gave away by his will his collection of 
works in different languages on philosophy, the 
scriptures of various faiths and theology— 
atnonnting in all fo six thousand volumes and 
worth some 20,000 rupees, to the Badharau 
Brahmo Bamaj Library, located in the Sivanath 
Memorial Hall, 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
His portrait iu oils, presented by his niece 
(sister’s daughter) Srimati Binodini Chau- 
dhurani, was unveiled in that hall on the Hrd 
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August last A small photographic reproduc¬ 
tion of that oil-painting is given hero. 

Rai Saheb liajmohan Das 

Rai Saheb Rajmohan Das, who died in 
Dacca last month at the age of 82, began 
life as an employee in the Hongal police 
department on a small salary. By sheer dint 
of merit and hard work, and above all by 
his character, ho rose to be a deputy superin¬ 
tendent of police. He showed by his 
character that one can be a police officer 
without being corrupt, tyrannical and vicious. 
After retiring on pension he devoted himself 
to the work of social uplift. His most re¬ 
markable achievement was the work which 
he did as the honorary secretary to the 
Society for the Improvement of the Backward 
Classes, Bengal and .\ssam. The work of 
this Society has been praised both by men 
like Rabindranath Tagore and Praphnlla 
C'handra Ray and the Education Department 
of the Government of Bengal, the Tlartog 
Committee, etc. 

Society for the Improvement of the 
Backward Classes 

The Society for the Improvement of the 
Backwai'd (^la-sses, Bengal and Assam, has 
just published its annual report for 1934-35. 
ft was established in UH)9 and is under the 
control of a body corporate registered under 
ActXXIof IStiO. The following is a very 
brief summary of the report: 

I. No. of Schools—131 including 116 Gii'l' 
.Schools. 

II. No. of .'tudculs on the rolls— 

Boy.s 13,326 (1379 Muhaminadfln,-i) 

(iirls .5,421 ( 482 Do ) 

'I'otal 18,747 

III. 7.5 Scholar.shij).^ (Hoys 49 and (lirls 26) of 
the aggregate v.'iluc of Rs. 170-4-0 a month were 
awarded during the year. 

IV. Rrizr.-, wen' awarded to 3 .scliooN during the 
year. 

V. Thern^ were under its control :— 

(1) Three Public Libraries. 

(2) One Boy-scout and one (3ub-trooi).s. 

(3) Arrangement for delivering lantern 
lectures inculcating ideas of sanitary 
responsibility. 

VI. The amount s))ent in grants-in-aid was 
Rs. 64'364-4 but the amount spnnt in Establishment 
and ‘Other charges stood at Rs. 6354-11-9. 

Its permanent fund stands at R8.37,237-8-0. 
Its patron is Sir R. N. Mookerjee; 
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Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. D. Blrla, Mr, B. N. 
Mookerjee and Mr. Ranxananda Ohatterjee; 
Hony. Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. P. K. 
Acharji, M. A., M. » ; and Joint Secretary, 
Mr. Hari Narayan Sen. Its office is situated 
at 210-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. It 
stands greatly in need of^ subscriptions and 
donations for carrying on ^its work on the 
present scale and for the expansion of its field 
of activity. The Joint Secretary will be glad 
to send a copy of tlio report to intending 
helpers on reque.st. 

Its needs have been stated a.s follows in 
the Report : 

Money is urgcnf.ly needed by the iSocioty :— 

(1) l’'or raising the Permanent Fund to Rupee.® 
one IjK! in order to place the work of the Society 
on a sound and solid financial basis; 

(2) For inciV'ii.King the number of Inspectors and 
organizer.'.; 

(3) P'or ineu'asing I lie edieirncy and expanding 
the field of the educational work, i.r., for opening 
new schools, impro\ ing existing ones, for the insti¬ 
tution of Scholar.shiiis, I’rize.s, Stipends for poor 
-<ludeat£., (,'ontimiatiou Scholarships, I.ibrarics, and 
Heading rooms and for tlie organization of better 
\oeational training; 

(4) For taking immediate .steps to provide for 
the Society a permanent hahitaliou. It is a pity 
I hilt .so long no provi.sion could be made undei 
this lu'iid on account of the paucity of funds. 

(5) For .adopting various other means be.sides 
education of the backwiird classes 

Famine and Flood in Bankura District 

There have been destructive Hoods in 
several provinces of India recently. And 
these occur ever}’ year in some parts or 
other of this large country. So far, there has 
not been any attempt at river-training any¬ 
where in India in order to prevent the 
havoc wrought by these floods and turn 
them to some use. Nor have any river 
physics or hydraulic laboratories established 
anywhere in India in order to make the 
preliminary preparations for river-training. 
So, any remedial measures of a permanent 
character such as those initiated in the 
United States of America and in some countries 
of Europe cannot yet be thought of in this 
country. All that can be done is to try to 
relieve the sufferers, so as to save their 
lives and help them to help themselves from 
the economic point of view. 

There are philanthropic oi^pinizations which 
are frying to help the people in ' die^trees 'in 
seveml <£stricts or several proyinoee. The 











Belut, Guptapara. All houses except the one standinK, wi’ecke<l. (Hanktira Floods) 



Havoc caused by, floods in, Syamdaapor.JKBankura Floods) 
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A very few rebuilt huts at Syarndospur, (Barikura Floods) 





NOTES 


3^6 



WdkerB of Paiikiira S^aniinilani at Bijpur relief centre with the Ambulance of the Medical School. 
• (Bankura Floods) 



Village Muchipara. Houses wrecked. Relief being given. (Bankura Floods) 
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At Bijpiir even brick buildings have been wrecked. (Bankura Floods) 


editor of this journal has no such organization 
at his back. He desires to do some relief 
work on a humble scale for .some parts of his 
native district of Bankura which have been 
affected by scarcity of food and by disastrous 
floods coming on the heels of what officials 
may not call famine. There is a registered 
body called the Bankura Sammilani of which 
he is president and which has done similar 
work on past occasions with the kind help 
of friends in different parts of India and 
abroad. It is the workers of this small district 
*■ organization who have on the present occasion 
already started such work. Its honorory 
assistant secretsvry, Mr. Krishna Chandra Ray, 
L., and Dr. Ramgati Banerji, Superintendent 
of its Medical School, have visited the affected 
parts and have brought to Calcutta some photo¬ 
graphs, some of which are reproduced here. 

There was famine or scarcity of food in 
Bankura and relief work was started before 
the floods. Before the floods the most urgent 
neoessity was the supply of rice and, in the 
case utterly destitute people, some olof^ 


But in consequence of the floods people have 
become distressed in other ways. Many mud 
huts and cottages and the things kept there 
have been washed away, and in .some cases 
even punn brick buildings have collapsed. 
At least the owners of the mud houses will 
have to be helped to build their hou.sos again. 
Many persons have lost all or some of their 
agricultural and milch cattle, which will have 
to be replaced. Food will have to be supplied. 
Very many have been literally reduced to 
rags. They require cloth. And medicine will 
also have to be given to the sick. Many more 
villages have been devastated than arc shown 
in the photographs. 

Those who will send money will kindly 
send it to Ramananda Chatterjee, President, 
Bankura Sammilani, 120-2 Upper Circular 
Road,' Calcutta, meniioning that it is for 
Famine and Flood Relief. Those who may 
send bags of rice and bales of new cloth 
will kindly do so to Dr. Ramgati Baneiji, m. b., 
Superintendent, Bankura Sammilani Medical 
School, Bankura, Bei^l-Nagpur Railway. 




Havo<' cauHOcI by tbo floods 

All help, large or small, will be most grate¬ 
fully received and distributed as economically 
as practicable. 

''Significance of Political Trends 
in the Far East' 

This was the title of an address delivered 
by Dr. Tarakuath Das at the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. It has been published in the 
July number of the Annnls of that learned 
body. There the speaker is introduced as 
‘special lecturer on Far Eastern a (lairs at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. lie is author of “India in World 
Politics” ; “British Expansion in Tibet” ; 
“Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes” ; “Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, His Religious, Political and 
Social Ideals,” and uumero»is other publica¬ 
tions.’ Dr. Das has been for years a vigilant, 
up-to-date and thoughtful' observer and 
student of world affairs, and is therefore 
entitled to speak with autliority on the political 
tr^iuis in the Far East, which he takes to 
inolude India. Out of 12 pages of his 


a( Metali. (Bankura Flooda) 

address almost 4 are devoted to India. All 
his statements are accurate and .adequately 
documented. We do not know how many 
readers the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political ant! Social Science has. In any 
case, whatever their number, they will be in 
possession of some of the truth relating to 
modern governance in India. 

From hi.s close study of events and trends 
in Eastern Asia he has come to the conclusion 
that 

Tb<‘ i.irnd of polilioal life in Asia will 
nlliiiiHtc’ly !)(' tlu* sumo a.s it is now in Em'op»> 
,111(1 Americii. It will be influenced by the 
liroblerns of hocial security. It will depend upon 
ilu' nien.siin's to be adopted so that national* 
^^'•<mrce,■'■ may so coni rolled and utilized that 
I In' iiias.s(>s of the people will have greater security, 
icsulling in the good of the community at large 
rather than of a few privileged ones. 

“ How will this be achieved and what form of .. 
political institution will lead to this end cannot 
be proplipsied. I have come to the conclusion 
that mere forms of government such as monarchy, 
republic, dictatorship of the Fascist type, or pro¬ 
letariat di(!tatorship of the Soviet type are not 
I he determining factors for the goal to be attained. 

A supposed theocracy in Japan with the ideal of 
serving the national welfare may accompli^ more 
than may be done in a mpublic like China under 
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the pmsent, disorganized condition. A virtual 
dictatorsliip of the ty])p of Mustafa Kcmal of 
' Turkey or Riza Khan in Persia or the rule of 
the anti-democrutic Nationalist Party in Siam is 
undoubtedly rousing the people to doniiind a higher 
standard of living. 

“Revolutionary changes in the form of govern¬ 
ment may not jiccomplish much, but the chaug(' 
of the spirit behind the government and the 
political philosophy dominating the national life 
will lead to the estahlishmeut of more effective 
and .stable changes in go\ernin('nt consistent with 
the ideats and ihe traditions of the peoples of 
the East. Such go\emments will assiin' greater 
jx'T'sonal liberty as a step towards ri'al progre.ss ” 

Bill for Building Mosques 
on Agricultural Lands 

Some Mnhammii(liiii.s of Jiengal want to 
have the right to build mos(|ues on agricul¬ 
tural lauds. This they want to have by 
fresh legislation ; for under the law as it 
at pre.sent stands and as it has been declared 
by the High Court, they have no such right. 

These Muhammadans say that they sliould 
have the right to say their pniyers in mosques 
wherever they can erect one. Hut as soon 
as a mosque is erected, they make the further 
claim of slaughtering cows there whenever 
they like, and of prohibiting music in its 
neighbourhood. Slaughter of cows wounds 
Jaiiia, Sikh and Hindu feelings, and prohibition 
of music unduly restricts ITindu and other 
non-Muhannnadan rights. That mos(|ucs are 
not unoften harmful to communal peace in 
Beng*al has been taken judicial notice of by 
Mr. Justice Sir Zahaddur Rahim Zahid 
Suhrawardy, himself a pious Mussalman, in 
the word.s, “a Mosque—generally a source 
of sanguinary religious and communal eonllict,” 
in Gholam Siddi(|uc Khan rernns Jogendra 
Nath Mitra, 43 Cal. Law Journal, p. 4 52, 
at p. 460. 

We would, therefore, re<|ue.st the Muham¬ 
madans not to do anything which may multiply 
the sources of sanguinary religious and com¬ 
munal contlicts. We would also ask the 
British Government in India to place the 
same restrictions on the building of mosques 
in British fndia as they did when they were 
governing Mysore direct. The then Chief 
Commissioner of My.sore, (yol. (afterwards 
Sir Richard) Meade, in Circular No, 2528-72, 
dated the 22ud August, 1871, laid down : 

“A ca«! having roeeiitly come to the notice of 
the Chief Commissioner in which a collision 


between the Hindus and Mahomedane of a town 
was rendered imminent, owing to the obstruction 
caused to a Hindu procession by the existence of 
.a newly ercclod Maspd (i.e., a Mosque) in a street 
almo.st wholly inhabiUai by Hindus, it appears to 
t'ol. Meade that, unless .some pmcautions are taken 
(o prevent rival sects from establLshing places of 
worship in lo(!nlitie.s where their position will 
inevitably provoki' ill-lVeliug, if not actual disturb¬ 
ance. such occasion.^ of conflict are but too likely 
to l)ecome more numerous. • 

“ 2. Tile (’hief Commission#!', therefore, desires 
I lint you will make it. generally known,- that no 
buildings inletided (o be u.scd as places of worship 
by any elas.'-j of Hie (•oiiiniiniity should be erected 
on any public .street or thorougiifaie, in any town 
or villagi', wil.lioiit (he previous sanction of the 
District Oflicer, in each case.” 

LInIc.ss some such restrictions be placed 
upon the construction of new raos<(ucs, 
e-specially of those near public thoroughfares 
or canals, and a special register of the existing 
mosques be prepared, there is bound to be 
an increase of commuiiid eonllicts, especially 
when Bengal under the ('ommiinal I)eclsion 
will be ruled by the Muhammadans. 

J . M. D. 

An Exhibition of the Lucknoiv School 
of Arts and Crafts 

The Lucknow School of Arts and Crafts, 
under the able guidance of Principal Asit 
K. Haidar, ha.s already gained all-India renown. 
One of its most promising students, Mr. Kiron 
Dliar, has just returned to Oalcutta with a fine 
collection of the works of the school, includ¬ 
ing some unpublished pieces of JVincipal 
Haidar, Prof. Biroswar Sen and others, which, 
thunks to the initiative and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Dhar, will be exhibited to the public of 
Calcutta from the 1st of September at the 
Chowringhcc Y. M. C. A. Hall. Lady Protima 
Mittcr will open the Exhibition, which will 
have, as a special feature, a repertory of 
sketches and paintings of Mr. Kiron Dhar. 
He impressed all his teachers by a rare grasp 
of the fundamentals of pictorial composition 
and came out as the best student of the 
school, completing his courses brilliantly at 
the early age of 22. Not satisfied with school 
and studio work, Mr. Dhar took naturally to 
the schooling of the perennial master, Nature. 
Hence his keen observations of the hill girls 
of the Himalayas and of the subtle light 
hovering on the haunting landscapes of the 
‘up-country.’ Our village life and folk culture 
have found some brilliant metamorphoses 
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thfottgh his brash; and we are glad to learn 
that he is getting ready to go abroad to Italy, 
i£ possible, to master the technique of fresco 
painting. His pictures have already brought 
him many prizes and medals and we are sure 
be will gain many friends and patrons in 
Bengal, now that he is goiiig to exhibit his 
works in Calcutta, the city of birth of the 
Modern school of Indian painting, under the 
inspiration of Dr. Abanindranath Tagore and 
his pupils. 

The Misnamed Bengal Development 
Act 

The miscalled Bengal Development Bill 
has now became an Act It ought to be 
called ‘‘An Act for Levying New Taxation for 
Recouping Old Waste,” or some such similar 
name ought to be given to it Where is the 
new development scheme which will make a 
new paradise of decadent West Bengal ? All 
that is clear is that the large sums spent for 
constructing the Damodar and Bakreswar 
canals -representing wasteful expenditure in 
great part, arc to be recovered from the 
tenants hg {living retrospective effect to the 
misnamed Bengal Development Act T’he 
giving retrospective effect to a law may 
be something new to jurists, but so far as 
officml Bengal is concerned, such a new 
record must not be considered surprising. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council the 
cause of the tenants is very inadequately 
represented. The passing of this Bill was the 
result of a combination between the bureau¬ 
cracy and the zamindars against the tenantry. 
And tills alliance was effected by offering 
certain inducements to the landlords. For 
example, non-agricultural lands have been 
exempted from the imposition of any levy. 
Thus, the whole buixlen of taxation will fall 
on the tenants who cultivate the agricultural 
lands. Again, the zamindars will be exempt¬ 
ed from the levy in respect of increased 
salamis realizable on settlement of improved 
lands, except in the case of such lands as were 
absolutely waste before the construction of 
the improvement work. 

Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan moved an 
amendment with the support of Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Abdul Momin, to the effect that 
the.maxiiaam rate of the levy, for recovering 



the cost of the improvement should . listed'| 
at one-third of the increased net prodte>, 
maximum demanded and proposed by, the., 
Covernment was one-half of the estimated, nelf,, 
increase in the profits or ode-half of th« 
e.stimated not increase in outturn. Needl^ . 
to say. Government carried the day, with the 
help of the official and nominated bloc apd 
the very obliging so-called representatives 'pf, 
the people, some of whom pretend to represent ^ 
the tenants. 

This Act will press particularly heavily on 
the Burdwan district and division. A century 
ago and earlier, as Walter Hamilton states in 
his East India Gazetteer, Burdwan was one 
of the two most fertile and prosperous areas 
in India, tfio other being the Tanjore district. 
In conseijuence of the preparations for the 
construction and the actual construction of 
the East Indian Railway, Burdwan became 
highly malarious, the population decreased to 
a fearful extent and its fertility also was im-» 
paired to a very large extent But the land 
revenue demanded from the Burdwan district 
and division, which was permanently fixed 
when the area was very fertile and very 
prosperous, has remained unchanged. In 
order to show how heavy th.at demand is we 
print below the revenue demanded for the 
permanently settled estates in the Burdwan 
and Dacca Divisions with the areas in square 
miles of the districts in each Division. The 
figures are tiikcn from the Report on the Land 
Revenne Administration of the Presidency of 
RcminI for the year 1933-34, the latest avail¬ 
able. 


Burdwan 
Districts Area 

Burdwan 3247 

Birbhutn 109.5 

Bankura 2447 

Midnapur 37.30 

HooghV 1285 

Howrah 337 

Total 12741 

Dacca Division 
Dacca 3034 

Mymensingh 5976 

Faridpur 2129 

Bakarganj 2747 

Thtal 13886 


DlVIKtON 

Revenue Demanded 
Rs. .30,00,972 * 
„ 10,34,754 ^ 

„ 4,90,293 

„ 19,24,101 

8,62,018 
.. 4,11,828 

77,32,966 


433,220 

7,86,884 

4,31,790 

9,96,540 

2638,434 


77 — — — 

It will be found that area for area the land 


revenue demanded from the permanentiy 
settled estates in the Burdwan Division is 
thrice as much as that demanded from such 
estates in the Dacca Division. 
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It is not our intention or suggestion, of 
course, that the revenue demand should be 
increased in the Dacca Division. We only 
desire to point out that in the present altered 
decadent condition of the Burdwan Division, 
the revenue demanded for the permanently 
settled estates is excessive and oppressive. 
For the present decadent <;ondition of the 
Division the rulers are responsible. They 
ought to have compensated the present in¬ 
habitants of the region by effecting improve¬ 
ments at Government cost, the expenditure 
being recovered by a terminal tax on the goods 
and passenger traffic of the East Indian Rjiil- 
way and by taxing the mercantile community 
and men of business who have profited by that 
railway at the expense of the lives, health and 
economic prosperity of the people of the 
Burdwan Division, or by such other means as 
would not further deplete their already deplet¬ 
ed resources. Instead of taking steps for such 
compensation, to further tax them shows 
neither sympathy nor a keen and delicate sense 
of justice. And the tax is going to be for 
canals constructed in the past when no 
intimation was given that the people would be 
taxed for them. In other provinces, twenty 
or thirty times as much has been spent on 
productive irrigation canals without any such 
taxation. Bengal has no such prudur.tive 
irrigation canals, apd the people of West 
Bengal are to be taxed to boot! We speak 
of West Bengal, as the Bengal Development 
Act, which is really a retrospective taxation 
Act, is not for East Bengal. 

Public Security Extension Bill Passed 

There has hitherto been in force in Bengal a 
rublio Security Act without which there would 
presumably have been the greatest and most 
intolerable insecurity of life and property in 
this province. As it was not a permanent 
Act and was due to lapse shortly, a Public 
Security Extension Bill was introduced in 
tlie Bengal Council and passed without any 
waste of precious time. So, so far as Bengal 
^is concerned, the British Empire, with its 
^jpUcation of British domination, is safe for 
filree years. It would be <juite easy to give us 
idmUar security and the British Empire a 
lease of life three years hence. 

Seriously speaking, the British Oovemment 


at ‘'home,** with its subordinate central and 
provincial Governments in India should 
understand that the enactment or re-enactment 
of such laws would be considered by the 
non-British world a proof that these British 
authorities know that the new constitution 
imposed on India has not satisfied and will 
not satisfy Indians and will*not bring peace, 
security and prosperity to India, and that it is 
for that reason that the need has been felt for 
Acts to maintain or bring security. 

Ptess Laws 

At the recent All-India Journalists* 
Conference, in the speeches of the President 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and in a resolution specially passed for the 
purpose, a desire was expressed (we shall not 
say that a demand was made) that the 
restrictive and repressive press laws—at least 
those which were of a temporary and 
so-called emergent character—should be 
allowed to lapse and .should not be re-enacted. 
We also have a similar desire and a partiality 
for a free press. But we have neither the 
expectation nor the hope that any‘such desire 
will have its fruition in the near or in any 
distant future that can be definitely anticipated. 

For, autocracy and a free press cannot 
co-exist Either autocracy has to go, or a 
free press, if it existed (as it does not in India), 
has to go, or cannot be born or re-born. 
It is very well known, not only to Indians 
but to the British arbiters of India*s destiny, 
that the new Government of India Act has 
made the Government of India, the provincial 
Governments and the Executive generally 
more autocratic than before. This reinforced 
autocracy at present possesses the power to 
live and flourish. To say that it should grant 
freedom to the Indian-owned and Indian- 
edited Press, is to say that it should sign its 
own death-warrant Hence, we do not have 
the temerity to say any such thing. 

All-India Journalists' Conference 

A session of the All-Iqdia Journalists* 
Conference was held last month in the Calcutta 
Town Hall. An interesting Press Exhibition 
was also held on the occasion. It was opened 
by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. The Conference 
was opened by Mr. ‘Ramananda Chattojee in 



a very brief speech. Owing to feeble health 
he could stay in the hall only for a few 
minutes. Mr, Mrinal KanU Bose, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, read his cogent, 
informative and interesting address, in the 
course of which he has met the arguments of 
all those who have fettered the press—parti¬ 
cularly in Bengal. As we are unable to publish 
his speech in extenso or a summary of it, we 
merely give some of the sectional headings ; 
nU., previous conferences ; in memoriam ; 
jungle of press laws, their scope and content ; 
no terror for terrorists but for imnest 
jouralists ; operation of the press laws; is 
publication of proceedings of legislatures 
privileged ? ; give them an inch and they will 
take an ell ; the plea of emei'gency ; what 
can we do ? ; the journalist’s lot; economic 
depression ; fostering of the reading habit : 
vernacular journalism ; special grievances of 
journalists ; other working conditions and 
remedies ; the Association idea ; newspaper 
press fund ; training of journalists ; facilities 
for cheap newspapers j printing industry ; 
Government as competitor; concluding 
remarks. * 

'\Jungle of Press Laws" 

Members of the public who are not con¬ 
nected with the press do not know under 
what conditions journalists and keepers of 
printing establishments have to work. They 
do not know how many swords of Damocles 
hang over the heads of the press men and 
newspaper men. Even many journalists do 
not know or do not remember the dangers 
that encircle them. Hence, Mr. Mrinal Kanti 
Bose did well to enumerate the press laws and 
give some idea of their provisions. We have 
no space for all that he said. But we make 
a pretty long extract from his speech below. 

I shall not dive into past history but shall con¬ 
tent myself by observing that besides the ordinary 
laws, such as those of sedition, libel, contempt ol 
court, etc., which affect the Press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment 
with the scope and purport of which every journal¬ 
ist has to be familiar. They are: 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1931, as amended by the Criminal Law (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1934; 

(2) States’ Protection Act, 1^; 

(3) Princes’ Protection Act, 1922; 

(4) Fordgn Relations Act. 1932. 


Mi*. Bose then proceeded to point out And 
comment on some of the provisions of these 
laws. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Aci^ 1^1, 
was an Act to provide against the pubUoation of 
matters inciting to or encouraging murder or. 
violence. The scope of the Act was, however, 
changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amenct*.*. 
ment) Act. 1932, to one for the “better con^l of. 
the press.” The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it. The change contem¬ 
plated that the executive should have control of 
the press not only in regard to matters that could 
conceivably be construed as encouraging minder 
or violence but in all matters, the publication of 
which may not be to the liking of the powers- 
that-be. The Press Act was to be in force for one 
year only, but the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
■Act, 1932, extended the duration to the period of 
three years from 1932. The Criminal Law (Amend¬ 
ment) Act effected also other drastic changes in 
the Act of 19.31. The most important of these 
changes arc in respect of section (4) of the Press 
Act. That section has made it penal the incite- 
• ment to or encouragement of the commission of 
any offence of murder or any co^izable offence 
involving violence or the direct or indirect expres¬ 
sion of approval or admiration of any such offence, 
or of any person real or fictitious, who has com¬ 
mitted or ia alleged or represented to have com¬ 
mitted such offence. As was pointed out by several 
non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, 
the expression “ offence involving violence ” was 
itself too wide, but little did the members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat 
would soon be invited to swallow a camel. For in 
the very next year they were asked to pass what is 
known as the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which 
added to the list of offences mentioned in 
the Press Act very considerably. A whole series 
of offences were made punishable under the 
Pre.ss Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, 
soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval, 
or air forces of His Majesty or any police • 
officer from his allegiance to duty, the bring¬ 
ing into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the 
Covomment established by law in British India or 
the administration of ju.stice in British India, or the 
exciloment of disaffection towards His Majesty or 
the .said Government; the putting of any person in 
fear or causing him annoyance and thereby induciM 
him to deliver to any person any property or valu¬ 
able security or the doing of any act wnich he is 
not legally entitled to do; the encouragement or 
incitement of any person to interfere with the 
administration of the law pr_ the maintenance of 
law and order or the commission of any offence or 
the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, 
tax, etc.; the inducing of a public servant or a 
servant of a local authority to do any act or the 
forbearance or delay in the doing of any act con¬ 
nected with the exercise of his public fimetions or 
the inducing of him to resign his office; the promo¬ 
tion of feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects; the prejudicing 
of recruiting of persons to sen'e in any of His 
Majesty’s forces or in the police force or the pre¬ 
judicing of the training, discipline or administration 

any such force. Th^, as you will see, are almost 
bodily lifted from the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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The object of these special laws was then 
iadicated. 

Most of these offenoes, you are aware, come un<ler 
the ordinary law of the land. The law-courts are 
always open to try such offences committed by any¬ 
body and a newspaper or a journalist has no more 
rights than those enjoyed by an ordinary citiz('n. 
But appiironiJy it di<l not suit the pan«ose of tin- 
powers-that-be that such offences should be tric'd in 
tlie regular way in ordinaiy’ course under the 
ordinary legal procedure. They intended that 
judicial decision and judicial procedure should lx* 
substituted by executive action. 

Operation of the Press Laws in 
Bengal 

Mr. Mrinal Kariti T?ose had much to say 
relating to the way the Prcs.s laws are worked 
and the Pres.s Officer gives his "advice” in 
Calcutta in particular and Bengal in general. 
What he said Is very interesting, but we have 
space for only a few passages. 

In the course of a note circulated to niember- 
of tlie local Lcgi.slative Council and a copy of 
which was supplied to Oovernmerd, the Indian 
Joumaliats’ Associntion thus described the nio<lu.s 
operandi of the Press Officer’s directions given 
almost from day to day, but the following will give 
you apme idea about the way in which the Press 
Officer has been using Ids powers;— 

(a) News that is .allowed to be published in the 
papers of all-India circulation in other pro¬ 
vinces is not allowed to bo published in 
Bengal newspapers of similar circuliilion. It 
has sonietinies happened that provincial new.s- 
papers that are sold in Calcutta contain news 
that the Bengal papers had not lieen allowed 
to publish; 

(b) Correct and authenticated news of a parti¬ 
cular kind is not allowed to be published 
and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a 
maimer as to make the news often misleading; 

(c) Display of new.s of certain character is not 
allowed; 

(d) Detailed directions are given as to the print¬ 
ing types that are to be used in the headings 
•and body of the new.s and for the exclusion 
of certain expresflons such as ‘arrest of ladies 
and Moslems’ from headings of news; 

(e) Double-column headlines of certain news are 
not allowed; 

(f) Detailed directions are given as to the 
arrangement and position of column of news, 

. (g) Proceedings of the Indian Legi.slative 

Assembly and of the Bengal Legislative 
Coimcil are not allowed to be published in 
full but are censored; 

(h) Proceedings in law-courts of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience cases and of cases involving 
terrorism are not allowed to be published in 
full but in a mutilated form and, as in the 
case of the statement of Miss Bccna Das, 
accused in the Governor Shooting case, the 
“ StatesmaiJ ” was allowed to publish passages 
in that statement in regard to which strict 
directions were given to the Indian daily 
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newspapers that they were not to publish 
them. 

(i) Legitimate criticism of policies and actions 
of Government and Government officials arc 
objected to. 

In the days the Civil Disobedience Movement 
wa.s in ftdl swing one of the directions of the Press 
(Officer to the newspapers was that in reporting 
laaliug by the police of members of procesaioiH 
tak('n out or of public megtings held in defiance 
of the Police Comniissioner’i orders in the city of 
Calcutta or in the mnfusitil towns and villages, the 
word “ assault ” was not to be used, the utmost 
(hat could be allowed was that the police dispersed 
IIk' unlawful assembly or crowd by a “mild lathi- 
ciiargt.*,’’ though as a s<.‘quel to such mild chargc.s 
people had often to bo taken to liospital and somc- 
iiiue.s more serious conseriuenccs followed. 

Mr. Bose made many other interesting 
revelations, for all of which the reader is 
referred to the new.spai>er.s which have publish¬ 
ed a full report of his speech. We make only 
one more extract below. 

The hand of cen.sor.ship wa.s as s('vere on jiroceed- 
ings m the law-eourts. Slafc’inents made by 
persons complaining of ftolico be.atings were not 
allowed lo be published .... I cannot concludt; 
without mentioning (hat there was and is a sub- 
I’res.- censor at the Getievul Post Office in Calcutta 
who has lo forwHVfl all inland telegrams of a poli¬ 
tical eomple.vion to the Press Officer for the latter 
(o do the needful in regard to (hem. 

“Generally .speaking,’’ the noti* of t.he Journalists' 
A.s.soeiation conclude.s, “ the Pi'c.s,s Officer will uol 
allow to be pnUi.'Iieil any alleg.ilions of wrong 
done by (he police with (he result that news- 
l)apers <lo not vi'iiture to publish things which may. 
Ill any way, offend hi- notion.^ of what the Pres.s 
may publish.’’ 

Mr. Chinfamani's Presidential 
Address 

Wo have given .so much space to the 
modus operandi of the press laws in Bengal 
and C^nlcutta in particular, that, we are soiTy, 
we have little space left for Mr. C. Y. 
Chintarnani’s masterly and statesmanlike 
presidential address. He began by dealing 
with journalism, past and present, in India, 
rightly describing journalism as a noble calling. 
He observed: 

It is a .sourer of regret to us that^ the majority 
of Briti.sh jourDali.st« in India should interpret their 
mission in term.s of tomiiorary British interesL. 
in India instead of deeming it their duty and 
privilege to serve the land of their temporary so¬ 
journ amt the people whose support is the indis¬ 
pensable condition of their continued existence. 
This evil is not of recent growth. Three-f|uarters 
of a century ago, Sir John (afterwards Ixird) 
Lawrence deplored it in these words:— 

“The difficulty in the way of the Government 
of India acting fairly in these matters is immense. 
If anything is done, or attempted to be done, to 
help the natives, a general howl is rais^, which 
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reverberate in England, and finds sympathy and 
support there. I fee! quite bewildered somctimeB 
wnat to do. Every one is. in the abstract, for 
justice, moderation, and such like excellent qua li¬ 
lies; but when one comes to apply such principles 
so 08 to affect anybody's interests, then a change 
comes over them.” (Letter to Sir Erskine Perry, 
member, India Council.) 

No wonder that at the present time, too, the 
Anglo-Indian press ordinarily looks at public ques¬ 
tions from a point of view different from or even 
opposed to that of the Indian press. So that, the 
struggle for the maintenance of the just liberties 
of the press against undue invasion by tlio Govern¬ 
ment, has had, and I fear will have to be carried 
on by the Indian press unaided by the other 
powenid section of the press in India. Rut I,Ids 
is an incident—one of many siirdhir incidents—of 
the government of one country by another. .\nd 
it is why the Indian press hn.s ahvay.s been, and 
I arn confident will ever bo, a .staunch and unfail¬ 
ing champion of Swaraj for the Motherland held 
loo long in .^objection. 

Mr. Ohintamani proceeded to state what 
■•'hoiild be but unhappily is not considered by 
.some, axiomatic, namely, 

lliat in present condition,- in India no [iidnin paja-r 
lia.s a mor.'d rigid, to exist which is uol an advoeab' 
of Swaraj. 

'^Section 108, Cr. A C/’ 

In the section in Mr. Chintamani’s siddre.s.s 
Jevoted to the pres.s laws occurs the followinp 
pa8.sages: 

A que.stion wldeh I have ofttai put to inyscdf and 
to others but have not beeti aide to answer or to 
hear answered i,=i. Where is the ne<‘e.«sity of any 
special (•oerci^•e legislaiiou when tlw're is on the 
statute-book st'c. 108 of the Crindnal Prooediiie 
('ode? Yo)i will ]»errait me to set it out in 
cxfevso. 

“ KKt. Whenever a, chief pre,sideuey or district 
magistrate or a i^resideney magistrate! or magistrate 
of the first class specially ompowere'd by the local 
Government in this behalf, has information th.-it. 
there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any 
person who within or without such limits either 
orally or in writing, or in any other manner intou- 
tionally di.-'sominates or attempts to disseminate or 
in anywise abets the dissemination of— 

(a) any seditions matter, tliat is to say, anv 
matter the publication of which is punish¬ 
able under section 124 A of the Indian Penal 
Code, or 

(b) any matter the publication of which is 

f unishable under sec. 153 A of the Indian 
«nal Code, or 

(c) any matter concerning a judge which amounts 
to criminal intimidations or defamation imder 
the Indian Penal Code, such magistrate, if in 
his opinion there is suffioiont ground for pro¬ 
ceeding may, in manner hereinafter provided, 
require suen person to show cause why ho 
should not be ordered to execute a bond 
with or without sureties, for his good 
behaviour for such period, not exceeding one 
year, as the magistrate thinks fit to fix. 


No proceediags shall be taken under this, 
against the editor, proprietor, printer dr publisher 
of any publication registered under, ana edited, 

K ‘ tied and published in conformity with the rules 
down in the Press and Registration of Rooks 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained 
in such publication except by the order or under 
the authority of the Govemor-General-in-Couttoil 
or the Local Government or some officer 
cmpowcn:d by the Govcmor-Gencral-in-Counoil 
in this behalf. ” 

What is it, I seriously wish to know, which any 
Government desirous bona fide of preventing tlie 
press from becoming criminal but not of suppress¬ 
ing legitimate freedom, cannot achieve by the 
application of this section? 

I had an opportunity, five years ago, of asking 
the highest ofncer.« in the land what end they had 
in view could not be achieved by the enforcement 
of sec. 108 and why they wanted the very rigorous 
I’l-oRs Ordinance of- that year. The answer was 
that experience had demonstrated the inadequacy 
of that section. I had the temerity to utter the 
challenge that il .should be .stated categorically 
wIkto, when and how the alleged inadequacy became 
jiianife.st. On my part I undertook to show that 
e.xcer>t in on<' case the magistrates concerned did 
uphold the executive with no interference from 
higher tribunals. 

Mr. Chintamani’s own answer to the 
questions he asked is contained in the following 
passage: 

The only l•ca.-< 1 n that I can think of is that Uie 
[inxcrdings under that section .are judicial —(dbeit 
I he jndiciiil .suthority is an executive magistrate, 
an officer subordinate to the Government, one 
whose priispocte iu servici' depend upon the good¬ 
will of (he Go\crnment. Rut the accused i.s there 
given an opportunily of showing cause and of 
\ indicating his innocence. If he lias the means 
and the will he has the further opportnnily of, 
taking his case in revision to the High Gourt. This 
evidently has proved too mncli for a Government 
which prefers the reign of diserction to the reign 
of l.iw. Lord Morley wrote to Lord Minto that 
the Govimmcnt of India were against liwyers be¬ 
cause thi'v were against law. This was said by a 
Secrt'lnry of State and not by an Indian editor. 
The fad. unfortunately is—or so, at all events it 
appears (o be -that the Government of India, 
inured by long habit to the ways of despotism, 
nalurally prefer to be uncontrolled masters and as 
far as viossible not to be checked by an indepemlcnt 
judiriary. 

Training in Journalism 

A resolution in favour of the institution 
of a course of training in journalism was 
defeated at the recent session of the All>lndia 
Journalists’ Conference by two votes. It is 
not necessary for us to discuss the arguments 
of the opponents of tbe resolution. We know 
those arguments. But after giving due weight 
to them, we still think tlmt it would be good 
for iotendiug jounuilists to undergo academic 
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and practical training in journalism. They 
require it. Perhaps, it would be better to 
say—in order not to seem to lecture to others 
from a lofty pedestal—that if the present 
writer were young again and wanted to be 
a journalist and had the opportunity and the 
option of undergoing a course of academic 
and practical training in journalism, he would 
have availed himself of such an opportunity ? 

Though bo became a professional journalist 
some 35 years ago as editor of a monthly 
or two and for a decade or so before that 
period had much to do with editing and 
contributing to one weekly and some monthlies, 
he does not know many things about 
journalism which he would even now in his 
old age like very much to know. But, alas ! 
where now is the leisure, the energy, and last 
of all, the opportunity ? 

The American orator and reformer 
Wendell Philips said, “If I could but make the 
newspapers of country I would not care who 
made its religion or its laws,'' or words to 
that effect. But where are such new8p.aper- 
makers ? 

Whaf Is Very Rapid Expansion'" 
in Education 7 

As India is still the country of the bullock 
cart, Britishers are apt to think that in this 
country any progress made is very rapid 
progress. But if they give expression to that 
idea of theirs through the medium of the 
English language, it sounds rather ludicrous. 
For English is, more than any other language, 
a world language and is spoken or understood 
in many countries which have become used 
to locomotion by aeroplane. Therefore, if 
any official measuring progress in India 
according to the bullock cart standard, calls 
it very rapid in English words, he must thank 
himself if he be considered fit to live in the 
age of the cave-dwellers. 

In an official report entitled Education in 
India in 1932-38, prepared by Sir George 
Anderson, Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, and published in 1935 
—'‘Very rapid” publication undoubtedly, 
it has been stated with reference to certain 
^defects’: 

“ . . . they have become the more pronounced 
. owing to the very rapid, and otherwise conupend- 
abte, expansion made during the early yean of 


the present political regime, and also to financial 
and other complications which have intervened.” 
Page 1. 

Let us try to have some definite idea of 
this “very rapid expausiou during the early 
years of the present political regime.” 

In Progress of Education in India 1927-32 
by Sir George Andersop, Vol. II, page 59, 
it is stated that the number of pupils attending 
educational institutions of all grades in British 
India in 1921-22 was 8,.S81,350, and in 1926-27 
it was 11,157,496. That is to say, in five 
years the increase in the number of piipijs 
was less than three millions in all institutions 
from universities to village primary schools. 
In 1931-32 the number was 12,766,537, iu a 
country with a population of 353 millions in 
round numbers. If only British India be 
considered, the population is 290 millions. 

Let us see what expansion of education 
means in Soviet Russia, with a population of 
166 millions iu round numbers—half that of , 
India. 

In Jo.seph Stalin’s book, The State of the 
Soviet (Inion, it is stated : 

In the sphere of the cultural ^dovclopmciil. of 
the country in the period under review we ha\f 
the following; 

(a) The introduction throughout the U.S.S.K. 
of universal compulsory elementary education 
jind an increjise of literacy among the population 
from 67 per cent at the end of 1930 to 90 per 
cent at the end of 1933. 

(b) An increase in the number attending 
schools of all grades from 14,368,000 in 1929 to 
26,419,000 in 1933. Of these the number receiving 
elementary education increase<l from 11,697,000 to 
19,163,000; middle school education increased 
from 2,453,000 to 6,674,000; and higher education 
increased from 207,000 to 491,000. 

(c) An increase in the number of children re¬ 
ceiving pre-school education from 8.38,000 in 192!) 
to 5,917,000 in 1933. 

A British official in India may be pardoned 
for suspecting that Stalin, the anti-religioas > 
Communist dictator, may have been guilty 
of exaggerating Bolshevik cultural achieve¬ 
ment The statement made, therefore, by a 
religious Christian missionary not partial to 
atheistic Bolsheviks may be a corrective. 
Dr. Stanley Jones, who has worked with 
distinction in India and abroad and is the 
author of some books, writes in bis recent 
work, Christ and Communism, about the 
Russians: 

In apite of the clouds we can see that they 
are making amasing progress; for instanoe, their 
literacy has gone up from thuty-five per cent in 





1918 to eightV'five per eeat to^y, inete&d of 
S^yOOO pupils in 1912. there are now over 
25,000,000 pupils and stuaents; the circulation of 
daily papers is twelve times what it was in Czarist 
da3«. 

Education according to modern ideas 
ptuctically began seventy-five years ago in 
Japan. The Emperor of Japan had desired 
that there should be no family in his country 
with any illiterate persons—infants excepted, 
of cmirse. At the present day 99 per cent 
of the males and 98 per cent of the 
girls and women can read and write. That 
inky be called rapid educational expansion. 

The Negroes of Africa who were seized in 
their country and sold ns slaves in America 
had no literature or alphabet of their own in 
their country. And before the abolition of 
slavery in America on December 18, 1865, 
there were laws like the following : 

. the education of Negroes was expressly 
forbidden. Here, for instance, are some passages 
I from the code of Virrinia in 1849; ' Every 
assemblage of Negroes for the purpose of in¬ 
struction in reading or writing shall be an unlaw¬ 
ful assembly. Any justice may issue his warrant 
to any officer or other person requiring him to 
enter any place where such assemblage may be 
and seize any Negroes therein; and he or any 
other justice may order such Negro to be punished 
with stripes. Again, if a white person assemble 
with Negroes for the purpose of instructing them 
to read and write, he shall be confined to jail not 
exceeding six months and fined not exceeding one 
hundred dollars’.” 

“ Those Christian Legislators thus doomed the 
entire servile population to perpetual ignorance 
and degradation.”—Harmsworth’s History of the 
World, Vol. IV, P. 2814, quoted in Major B. D. 
Basu’s History of Education in India under the 
Rule of the East India Company. 

It was after the liberation of the slaves 
on December 18, 1865, that the Negroes could 
receive instruction without being considered 
criminals. The result was that according to 
the U. S. A. census of 1930, it was found that 
83.7 per cent of the Negroes could read and 
write and only 16.3 per cent were illiterate. 
In the succeeding five years tliis percentage 
of illiteracy must have decreased. 

In India, known from antiquity for its 
civilization and with ancient literatures, under 
the British Government, whose highest educa¬ 
tional officer has complained of "very rapid 
expansion" of education, 92 per cent of the 
cpulation were illiterate and 8 per cent 
literate according to the census of 1931. 

M noted here tiiat before the 


British occupation of India it was nc^ 
illiterate country. Dr. Edward Thompisoii', 
has never been guilty of exaggerating ^ 

achievement Referring to the times before. 
the British came here, he has been constrkined 
to admit: 

"Nevertheless there was more literacy, if of ai 
low kind, than until within the last ten years.”-^ 
The Reconstruction of India (published in 1930)', 
page 255. 

Official Satisfaction at Decrease of 
Schools in India 

Edmalion in India in 1932-33, published 
in 1935, says: 

“ A decrease of 2,445 in the number of institu- 
(ions, taken by itadf, need not give cause for 

alarm; possibly the reverse.The large 

increase of 1,367 recognized institutions in BengcA, 
however, is of doubtful value, in view of the urgent 
nei'd of impro\ ing those institutions which already 
exist.” 

Bengal Education Minister Most 
Zealous Disciple 

If inartificial decrease in the number of 
schools pleases the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, then artificial 
decrease in their number must be equally 
pleasing to him, if not more—this must have 
been the logic of the Bengal Education 
Minister. Hence, a resolution was published 
by him on the 1st August last and a supple¬ 
mentary communique on the 25tb, proposing a 
very drastic reduction in the number of schools. 
This has roused a storm of opposition in 
Bengal. Men pa.st eighty (Mr. Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, Principal Girisb Chandra Bose), nearing 
eighty (Principal Herainba Chandra Maitra, 
Sir Nilratan Sircar, Sir P. C. Ray), past 
seventy (too many to name), and past sixty and 
fifty (still more numerous), not to speak 
of younger persons, have joined in this 
opposition. One of the most crowded meet¬ 
ings ever held in Albert Hall was held on 
August 25 last to give expression to the strong 
feelings of the public on the subject Sir P, C. 
Kay, presiding, gave the lead in a none too 
vigorous speech. When for reasons of health 
he left the Hall, Sir Nilratan Sircar took the 
chair. 

Bengal and all India require both improve¬ 
ment and expansion and not curtailment of 
facUitijOS in thb Held of education in the name 
of efficiency. India, has not a single instituKon 




more than she wants—she requires more. If 
"'5^' there be any which is absolutely bad or 
useless, let it be replaced by a good one. 

■ In times of famine it is better to give 
all hungry persons coarse rice than giving 
cakes to a few. Similarly, seeing that 
there is education famine in India, none 

should bo deprived of educational facilities 
on the pretext of providing ideal institutions 
for a Htnall number. To say that there is no 
money for educating all is a hollow excuse. 

Taking advantage of the artificially 
impoverished condition of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment and of the existence of terrorism here, 
the experiment of curtailment is going to be 
tried here first. But let the other province.s 
beware betimes. 

Congress and Acceptance of Ministry 

'riie (juestion of Oongresstnen’s acceptance 
of olfice is being discussed by them and others. 
We have already said more than once that we 
are against it, and we have given our reasons. 

Congress and the Indian States' 

People 

Congress appears to say that, though it 
wants Swaraj for the Indian States’ people also 
and though it can and does giv<! them its 
moral support, it cannot give them any other 
sort of backing. That may bo the correct 
legal position, of which we are no judge. But 
Congress itself has all along got both men and 
money from the Indian States in its .struggles, 
and, moreover, both “British” India and 
“Indian” India are now going to be parts of 
the same Federation. What now? 

American and Other Occidental 
^'Neutrality* 

Washington, Aug. 24. 

The Neutrality Bill, whioh the Senate originated 
to prevent the United States being drawn into any 
war by tr.ading tin arras and munitions] with the 
belligerente, was passed by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to-day in a form virtually identical with 
that adopted by the Senate, which is expected 
to accept the House’s amendments.— Reuter. 

Britain and some other European powers 
have also been considering or talking of 
neutrality of this sort, and in the meantime 
Italian ships in considerable numbers have been 
p^ing the Suez canal with arms and munitions. 
vWhen Japan and China no Western 


power thinks of nentralify of this sort, because.' 
both arc non-European nations and because 
Japan has the power to hit back. In the 
present case, Italy is European, Ethiopia is 
not Italy can strike back, Ethiopia cannot 
Italy has munition factories of her own and 
has already despatched considerable quanti¬ 
ties of war materials. Ethiopia has no such 
advantage. So, occidenttl “neutrality” will go 
against Ethiopia. 

America’s neutrality is partly explained 
by one fact In the U- S. A. there are 
38,7‘.37,.'j9.3 persons of foreign white stock out 
of a total populatioit of 137,008,435. Of- 
these 38,727,593 persons, 4,546,877 or 11.7 
per cent are of Italmn stock. They are second 
in number only to the people of German stock, 
who are 17.7 per cent So America must not 
hurt Italian feeling.s! 

Mussolini Not Bluffing ! 

The morning papers of to-day (August 28) 
contain the following telegram : 

Parig, A\ig. 26. 

I'hose in Prance and ol'iewlierc, Init esp('ciall> 
in Brilaiti. who itnaginc that. Signor Miis-solini r 
bluffing will be fortiod to admit that they are wronf 
after reading Signor Mussolini's deelaration u 
“'The Daily Mail,” in whioh the l)»ice has sab 
that, at .sanctions an* voted against Italy, she wil 
nurnediafely leave the League and whoever appljo' 
the sanctions will be itict by Italy’s armed hostibty 
This view is e\]}ressed in French official cireJes 
which o[)ine that the Dik'c’s .iflirmation lends sup 
por). to the French deprecation of recourse tr 
.sanction.‘>. 

The French policy remains that no stone .ghal 
he left nnlnriied to try to localize t.he conflict anti 
(o maintain as far as pos.sible a friendly imdet- 
standing between Pari.s, London and Rome, ai)<l 
above all to jircvent an extension of the hostilifif' 
to Europe. 

A Cairo message states that seventeen Italiaa 
pteamers, with troops and workmen, have pas.seil 
fhrougli the Suez Canal during the last two davs. 
-Reuter. 

But. without the help of any other power' 
Britain, if not France also, can meet Italian 
liostility. But do they vtilue the freedom of a 
black nation sufficiently to do so ? 

New Education Fellowship 

The world-wide organization called the 
New Education Fellowship has opened an 
office at Santiniketau with Baoiodraoath 
Tagore as President For detailed information,; 
please write to the Joint Secretaries at Santi*^ 
niketan. a.. 


Pui>liBhe4.,pni August 2 % 1935. 
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CatCUTTfl 50RP mORKS 


BY R. D. BANERJl 


In two volumes of Royal 8vo. format Printed on the 
finest antique paper and illustrated by numerous plates 

Bolh Vols. I and II OCT Priee Rs. 2(1 per Vol. 

Half-Morocco Binding, Rs. 25 Per Volume 

This book, which was written by the late Mr. K. D. BANERJl just 
before his death, is the finest history of Orissa yet published. The illustra¬ 
tions are all specially engraved on two-hundred screen plates. 

yrora The Servant of India 

‘The second volume of this posthumous work fully maintains the standard of the first. The 
difficult task of arranging and presenting in a readable form the sordid and disjoi/ded history of a land 
during its der-adeuce and painful death, has been atfofnptcd with considerable siuicess, though the 
author has had to disgross very often to state and explain unused, forgotten or discovered original 
sources, on whicdi that presentation is l)ast“d. 

“The chapters on Maratha and British administrations afl’ord much food for reflection to the 
administrators and citizens of India today. Marathas, Oriyas and Bengalis, Indians and Kuropeans in 
India, Hindus of diflerent denominations and Muslims, have all poignant lessons to learn, mistakes to 
avoid, wrongs done to atone for. Appendix V shows the archaeologist Mr. Banerjee to have been an 
impartial student of modem history as well, and he has rightly drawn attention to the failings of the 
people of Bengal from the days of Clive to those of Macaulay. This of course does not detract unduly 
from the reputation of Bengal for eminent services rendered to many parts of India during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century and down to our own day. It is unfortunately a trutli that the different 
peoples and communities in India, all through history to (he present time, have tried to exploit or lord 
it over one another in various ways, under the aegis of some foreign rule. 

“In Chapter 29 Mr. Banerjee is in his own special sphere, and has certainly made an original 
contribution to the study of Orissan art and architecture on scientific lines : he has rescued it from many 
vague generalisations and guessworks, lie concludes that the gap between the first and the seventh 
centuries (A. D-) in Orissan art highly is as inexplicable as remarkable, though he admits that there 
has inot been yet a full and acc-urate survey of Orissan anticiuities, specially in the hill-States. It is 
possble, in my view, that pre.sent-day studies in the origins of the so-called Gupta revival will in the 
near future show that the early mediaeval (seventh century) Orissan art, fully developed and striking 
at its fii'st appearance, was only another florescence of the same original Naga-Vakataka aili lthiT^ to 
siyth centuries), as the Gupta art was ; it is of course well known that the Naga-Vakataka political 
liffiuence spread over Western (Hill) Orissa in that period.” 

For other opinions, see advertisements in previous issues of Tha Modern Review, 

All loiters of history and literature should order their copies straightaway frorp 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 




AN APPEAL BY BANKURA SAMMiLANi 

The pablk* are aware that this year there has beea a complete failure of crops in 
of Bankura and the prospect of a«ric\ilturo is very gloomy. Last year the crops were 
and wliat little the people of the district could lay by from last year’s scanty crops has alrea(l$||!M 
oiihausted and actual starvation stares them in the face The (‘ultivating classes are in a 
despair and no less so are the artisan classes who are absolutely without work. The c.ondi^ |^ 
middle class gentry who lan in normal times somehow make two ends meet can better be imltl|^M 
than dcsscriljod. 

On the occaskm exf visitations ot tamino m foimei \ ears, the Bankura Sammilani was abl]^ 
carry out the work of relief ot Iho distressed and sutl'oring humanity witli the spemtaneous help Ejw 
the gonorous pultlic both in India and abroad. The gaunt spectre of famine is .stalking the landfw 
the distress ou tJiis occasion is likely to l*o more ac ute than previously. To add to the cup of mism 
which is already full, a devastating flood has ^wept away hundreds of villages in North Baokti^ 
bordenug on the river Uainodai'. The havoc cmised in [toilions Barjora, Meiia, Sunainukhi, Patrasftyi^ 
fndas beggars all description. In .some plai'es no trace of habitation is visible. The villagers have lod 
all their cattle and other belongings ami llic immediate need of the bom is to clear the debris, rempt^ 
the decomposed can-asses from under them and give ad^iuatc assistance to flie villagers to rebtt£fe| 
their homes and to carry on for some time. 


Mr. Krishna Chandra Boy. AsMstaul Sccietaiy of the .Sammilani, hasalicady visited the afleomi 
areas and distributed siuh rcliel .as the limited resrmices ot tlie Sammilani permitted. The magnitow^ 
)f the distress ici|Uires a imich larger amount than the Sammilani can aftord. Timely helpJp 
oresent stage ol the distress will .save many lives and help to ward ofl a disaster which is as widesp^ra 
n eKtent as b'nific in its conse<piences. The Sammilani ajiproachcs the gcneioiis public for help 
mable the ^ammilani to cope with the humanitarian work which it has nudertaken. 

Any kind ol help will l>e thankfully aijcptod anti at kiiowledged by Mr. Ramananda Chatterjell| 
’resident of the Bankura Sammilani, at the Hrabasi & Modern Review Office, 120-2, Up|M^ 
Circular Road. 


UNKIIRA SAMMILANI oFFK’K. 

‘JOB, Sankaritolla Fast Lane. 
Calcutta, the ‘JOth August, lO’.l. 
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Iev. a. E. Brown, Vice-President, 
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Lai Hesunta Kumar Raiia Bahadur, Vice-President, 
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•r. Sir Kedah Natu Das, Vice-President, 
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iXi Ramsadan Bhattachahya Bahadur, 

Vice-President, 

;{Retired Assistant Magistrate) 


RaI IIaRI PnoSM) BA.VKRJEt BAIIAUUli, 

(Merchant tO Landholder) 

Biirr.vATH Koi.i:\ , {Timber MochanD. 

Proe. .IvoTisir Chanduc MtNuni, 

Kepau Nvni CirATTER.iEi; 

HrsiiiNiiRA Nath Sarickh, Honorary Secretai-y, 

{Advocate, Calcutta High Court) 

Bimov Kumar Biiattacharya, Treasurer, 

{Advocate, Calcutta High Court) 
KiiisNA CiiA.NDRA Ros, Assistaut Secretary and 

Assistant Treaaur^fi 
{Pleader. Aliporc Judge's Court) 

Aiia.m Kanta MANiior., Assistant Secretary. | 

JUdhika Prosad Banerjee, {Journalist). 

I)n. Anath Baniuii Rov, Surgeon, 

{Sammilani Medical School, 
Dr. nmioADAs Oiu’TA, Senior Physician. 

(Sammilani Medkal Schoof, 
Dr. JUmooti Bankiuee, Superintendent, 

{Sammilani Mmical Sehoe^, 






; (FINEST INCENSE STICKS IN THE MAHKET) 

k Swadeshi product of unquestionable merit useful in prayers, festivities and social fonotiaiii]| 
every day use. One quality and one price. Rs. 7-8-0 per Seer of 24 ioUte. Poatage extra, 

^ refunded if dissatisfied. KDNTALABANJANI WORKS,-Mysore, (8. India) 



The Renaissance of Indian Art has now become an accomplished fact. Eveif the Western 
|Worid of Art has given recognition to it. 

^paciaf Offer 

CHATTERJBE’S PICTURE ALBUMS form a series of Seventeen numbers, each containing 
Colom-ed reproductions. Of these Nos. J and 10 are out of print. The other Fifteen numbers— 
are all independent—am priced at Rs. 2 each, postage As. 6. The usual price for these 
SRfteen numbers is Rs. 30 plus postage Rs. 2. 

A small number of these sets of 15 are yet available. So long they are available, our 
Readers are given the following offer : 

The Full Set of Fifteen for Rs. 18-8. Post free in India 
Any Ten Numbers for Rs. 13>4. n n » » 

Any Five Numbers for Rs. 7>0. „ » n » 

121 per cent of the above values should aecxjmpany V. P. P. oiders in stamps. Rebate 
^ the same extent will be given for delivery taken by hand. 

Only A Few Sets Left 

CHATTERJEE’S Albums are of Great Value—Historical and Artistic 


^HE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE 

^sanindranatli Tagore—The Master Surendranath Kar—Teacher, Kalabhawan, 
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RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND INDUSTf^^ 

BY 

MAJOR B. D. BASU, I. M. S. 

IN THIS EDITION 

THE BOOK 

HAS BEEN ENLARGED 
ITS GET-UP HAS BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED 
BUT THE PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED PROM Rs. 2-8 TO 

Bs. 2 PER COPY 

POSTAGE EXTRA. 

BUY A COPY AT ONCE: 

The Modern Review Office, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
or Dr. L. M. Basu, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 

Dr. Rajanikanta Das, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 

special Econoniifit, International Labour Office, Ijcagne of Nations : Formerly Lecturer in Economies, 
New York University : Sometime Special Agent, Department of Labour, United State<> Government 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

Price Rs 3. Postage Extra. 

The Times of India,26, 1931, 

“.it is fho first s.vstcniatii; attempt tr> tjring together all the available informatitwl! 

m tlie subject of plantation labour and as such this book ousht to find a place on the shelf of evenari 
lerious student of the Indian labour problem.” 

To be had of—FAe Modern Review Office, Calcutta 

nilSSOUNI AND THE CHIT Of IfAUAN YOllTi 

An eiposliion based on (he speecbes oi Deniio nnsseiini 

By ?. N. ROY, 5I.A., Lecturer in Italian at the University of Calcutta 

Rrof Roy is a fine soholar and has interpreted the Italian Snperinau from a sendy-t, 
of original material. The My,sore Economic Journal says: .Z' 

“ A study of Mussolini, the sabre rattling exponent of Fascism, is attempted by 
Joy on the basis on the dictator’s numerous speeches. Whatever Mussolini’s failures may,: 
)e, he rejuvenated Italy which was crumbling to pieces after the agony of a prolonged war., 
3is new onit infused confidenoe and gained the allegiance of Italian patriots who were keeA., 
in saving the glory of Italia from the dost of imminent and destructive civil warfare.. 
Cbis book gives Mussolini’s own interpretations of Fascism, which the author has carefully' 
lomijiUed aud edited for the benefit of Indian readers who are anxious to learn something 
d^ut the mastoriul matter of the Italy of to<day. The book is well illustrated with appro- 
irifl^, pi^ures of the many-sided activities of the Buee in his native country.” 

^ofttsdy 0ustrated. Cloth Gilt with Jacket, Price Rt. 341 only Postage extra. 
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A NEW BOOK by Dr. 4. T. SmitmffmflW 


Evolution and Religion 


The Subodha Patrika (<l Ilomlu^ 

tn this look, Di I 1 Sundoildml dciK with 
a topif tint IS hesi) as i( is old hoi nun 
needs 1o know (Vtivtlnni. that si unit n has done 
foi Imii 1 “ he iiM (U to le tonvmud tn the 
eviderue ot i leai itsell thitsiunu* isnomeniv 
of Koliftion lot the tn'isun s ol till sjmit ite to 
him IS vilnitili IS Ihr di->io\ein-s ul s letn e tlut 
fOiitiihute Uj tlie nliit of liis es*^ite is iiuu a 
ieni/en of this eutli 

Dr Suiidoiland Ills I loiulit to.dlui in simph 
pojanlir and iii.inissne hn^ni^e ill th tinth'- ol 
siieiiie and his shown tiiioii„h tin it tistmunv 
how (heie is no leil ouIIilI letweeu (In mind 
'.he dfepei holn is of nidti 


The Bombay Chronicle of Bombay 

Di Sunderland has eudarcd himself to alt 
Indians liv i haminoning the i ause of tho freedom 
of India His political essays leveal his passionate 
love foi India and profound appieiiation of the 
hoaiv mltuie ot Hindustan In this hook he 
appeals m i dilleieni role as a silentisl and a 
theoloiri.in • 

riiion^hoiit th< look weAlmd a scientific 
and iitionil view ot leluiou Tho i hapteis on 
Ihe H volution of Man xiul 'J'he rvoliition of 
Hi liKion ’ W I'have lead with ., 1 cat inleiesl The 
hook is lhoiuht-i)iovokin,x and will he piolilablv 
u id bv ill edui did Indiins to whatever creed 
tluv tna\ liclonir W t i on,u ituhdc Di Sundeilind 
the ni(nainnnnn 


Also IiikIiIv iitaist d I V Imivn Mu-'IN h Tip Hi\in sm w Timi s Tin I' 4 V (iiiiii 


Im s Ml \/(M I 111 Tmi I \i Till Hi\i I Till (nvniiw mil othns 


Price Rs 2 Postage extra 

Tlie Mofi(‘ni Rovi(‘w Ottice, 120-2, Uppor Circuldi Road (’alciitta 


HISIORY OF EDUOATION IN INDIA UNDER THE RULE 
OF THE EAST INDIA ('OMl’ANY 

RKCONII EDITION 

Bv MAJtlf? B 1) BASH i.ms (Retiied) 

H\ elli nt I imtm,’ cU m t ip) Cloth „ilt Jcttiis /’/tie AN - Is. s )irl 


The Hindu ot \I I'll as 

Majoi Basil hi doin ini iitoiions smui lithe 
arise ol Indim histoin d init ipn tatum ii Ins 
work Ihe Ri'i of tin ( Ini-tiin I’owu in fiidu 
- and m othei Uioks ot liis d< xlm,j with spinal 
phases of Indian histon in th' ISth ind Hhh 
oentniK’s Hcti' it is shown how the Britisli 
Government took in lund the dm ition ol their 
Indian subjfcNonlv whin tin v hit the need lui 
the snpph ot in mhlliKenl liail winking met 
cheap subnrdin ite sen lie tor their administiation 
Apart troin political motives the Ooveinmcnt ot 
the Com pain icntinued to be nidillcietil to the 
preservation ind en(oipa„'pment ol such truss 
edncation as had pievaikcl in pre Biitish da\s 
The rotHnfs ot Sir Thoiius Munto m Madi is, 
Mount-stuart Elphitislone in Bomliav and others 
like A 1) f ampbell, Collci tot ot Bcdhiv, testifv 
to the existence ot a considerabh amount ot liter iiv 
amoni; the villaireis vvhnli however defeitivem 
e.ertam leatuies, supplied the nidimerts of institu¬ 
tion to a tfieat inopoition of tin i hildrcn ol the 
viiiaires 

IIiRlier educ^Uion in English was initiated 
only bv private < ttort in Benaal , 

... ]*olitical motives also i oloured, as Mr Basn 
holds, the eduiationd i f'oits of carlv missionaries ' 
and tlieii i hampiuns, like Chailes (irant had a i 
Firm feeling tliat lonversion would gieatJy | 


I m out igt lomm u iiid polifn d loiiinilion vvith 
] >1 iLitu 

The Guardian ot Madi is 

Indied tin plot itions tiom Blue-Books 

met wiilets on Indii tuvii more thin lull the 
book mil spe ik mui )i loi the evltainduni y mduHirv 
(hit mtis’ havi bun spt nl in evamiumg old rei ords 
Iclingiutf to Ike eailv hPI ot (In I'Rh lentiiiy 
Sdve in lit latiiie at out Ram Mohuii Rov it is 
usual toi writers of British Indian historj to 
ignoie eomplolely the fvit ot the laigo part that 
Iniliaiis plived m the mliodiution ot western 
fdination in India, Indians took the initiative m 
the domand«, lud even laiim hod on the enterprise 
themselves. Maioi Basu i laims tor tho pioneers 
the 11 edit that IS lightly the'is and the fiots he 
fuiuislms cannot lead to any other eonclusion. 
Hcadeis will assent oven to Major Basu’s other 
pioiiosition that the British framers of the original 
Iriilian iducatioiial policy weie guided by solf- 
mteiest The disi ussious which the authoi iiuotes 
piovehow opinions weie influenced in this direction. 
The sub&eiinent piogiess ol cdueation with its 
negleit ot x wide innculiim confums it But 
Majoi l^su i)ic tures the process of the formulation 
of tho T'olicv m tho blaekest hue unrelieved by any 
acknowledgment that genuine legard for the j 

enlightenment of the people was also present. 


I/se hifjhhi prai'^nl h>i~'Tnt Tuna m, Tin- HiMiuSTiiW'Tixii'S, Fniiw vim and other's. 

The Second Edition of this Remarkable Book has been Just Published. 

It IS an improvement on the First. 

To bo had of. THE MOOERfI REVIEW OFFICE, Calcutta Or of Or. L M BASU, 49, UaderRoad, Allahabad 





Derive tbeir buowledeo of the British period of 'iDdiati History mostly, if!' 
not wholly, from the Works of British Authors. 

But these are one-sided and misleadinp. 

For a True Account of the British Period of Indian History, 

Read Major B. D. Basu's Historical Works 


The Chief of iM are. 

I. Rise Kf the Christian Power in India Rs, 15-0 

II. India Under the British Crown „ 10-0 

III. Consolidation of the Christian Power 

in India „ 1-8 

IV. Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries „ 2-8 

V. History of Education in India Under 

the Rule of the East India Company „ 2-8 

VI. The Story of Satara 10-0 


Advance writos : 

Rtsv of thr Christian Poioer in India, amply shows liis vast loarainp, erudite 
scholarship and hcienlcaa lahonr- Mr. Kanianatida (’liattcrjco, i(s able jjubiisher has not spared any 
pains to make it in every way worthy of tlie reputation of Major Hasu. It i-a difficult to write a true 
history of British India and Sir William Hunter has justly said. “A true history of the Indian people 
under British nile lias .still to be pieced logether from tbc arcbjves of a hundred di.sbint record rcpoms, 
with a labour almost beyond the jiowers of any smffle man. and at an e.Kpense almo.st beyond the 
reac'h of any* ordinary jirivato torfnne.” Yet Maj'ir Basu has ai cnmplished this task and his work iS 
one that can .safely serve as a model to other workers in the domain ot liistorical scholai-ship. 

OiTa of the questions that confront us in our study of British Indian history is. “What was the 
reason of the success of the English in India?” The answer is given by Major Basu in the words of 
a British officer who wrote in 18‘Jl in tlie Asiatic JoarnnI." We must at once admit that our conquest 
of India was, through every struggle, more owing to the weakness of the Asiatic character than to the 
hare etTeot of our own brilliant achievements ; and empire rolled in upon us when we were merely 
(«)nteniplating the prtitecdion of our trade, or repelling tlie insult. Kingdoms have been vacated for us, 
as if by magic spoil ; and on the same principle we may set down as certain that whenever one- 
twentietli part of the population of India becomes as provident and as scheming as ourselves. We 
sliall run back again, in ihe same ratio of velocity, (he same course of our original insignificence.” 
It is replete with statements and facts which throw mu h new light on the history of India during 
the Jays of the Company. Tlie autlior has exploded many theories about some of the mast well- 
known Governor-General like Olive, Hastings, Dalhousie. Ellenb.n-ough. Bcntinck, Dalhoiisie and set 
nought previous otiinions. To have written that story from the point of view' of an impartial critM 
and interpreted it for the benefit not only of the present but also of future generations of Indians has 
been tlic magiiilicent performance of Major Basn.’’ 


To be had ot: The Modem Review Ottice, Calcutta 

Or of Dr. L. M BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad 


SASADHAR 8INHA, Ph.D., BOOKSEbbRR, LONDON, 

Has started business in book-selling and is able to supply the needs of Indian 
readers direct from Europe. He intends to develop tho second-hand book side of the 
business especially. 

His terms are cash on delivery or else payment through a Bank in London on 
presentation of invoice for the order. 

Address: 2, GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W. C. 1. 
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was a vision 
of Indian art and AJANTA 
was a vision of Indian 
loilet manufadwrc. Like the 
crtisls of old, we have 
realised the vision and there 
they lie, things of beauty ai)d 
things of joy for ever. 

These NASCO products will 
give distinction to your taste 
and mark delicacy of your 
iudgement. 
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MASTER ENGLISH 


No more bother about memorizing definitions 
or intricate urauiiu^^tical rules. Thc Kn^lish lanRuagc 
can now be mastered easily and (juickly. 

'! Gronvillo Ivleiser, the well-known author of over 
a score of standard works, 
has discovered a new tnethod 
which is embodied in his 
famous Corrcspot>dence 
( burse in I'radical l-jnglish 
and !\Iental EfliciciK-y. It is 
so simfile and interesting 
that it Rive.s you a command 
over the Kngli.«h language 
in the shortest lime possible. 
It roiinires just half an 
hour of j’Onr .“pare time 
every day and enables you 


Enlarge Your Vocabulary by Thousands Of» 
Expressive Words; 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place; 

Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and Idioiff; 

Write Tactful and Forceful Letters, Essays, 
Advertisements, Articles, Stories, Speeches, 
Petitions, Memorials, etc,; 

Become an Engaging Conversationalist and 
Attract Attention in Social Gatherings; 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Influence; 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position and 
Achieve Greater Success. 



MASTER WRITERS HAVE PRAISED THIS COURSE. 



Ellis Parker Butler, 

I'bpulnr Ilwmrinl nvii 
“ Short’Slory TfVitcr. 

, ‘‘‘.t Koed idea exeollcnt- 
ly worked out, Supplies 
(Thai nine otu of ten men 
and Women need before 
they ptii pen to paper 
^01' open iiiouth before 
iW .luiliciit r. f .ilicultl 
toptv'iiilly teroiiliiteiid il 
te I'Ctleee MiiidKIlte'i ’' 



Rupert Hughes, 

.Sot'll jSijuUnt, I'l'ct 
aitU Dramatist. 

".Viiy oao who con- 
M'icution.Hly follows ilio 
attractive path you liavo 
laid out oilghl to find 
bimaolf better InfornJod 
lliaii most of wir r,'rlt;'i-s 

I'llil ■"I’r.'lhl 1 ' O'I, Ill'll 

nl.'io mill I’ ili'-.li n'li.; o' 
Mif' fijfUhiiv' *‘l w*'hK' 



John M. SidclAlIp 

J'hnni'rlij /yiiOjr nf 
-twcia'aii .l/aj'iV'ic. 


mosthclptol O'liiiii'. 
Thoro ts nil doubt but 
that the moil inid ■.u'meii 
tiikliiK llil'' (■"iii-'i" Vi'iiii.! 
bi nil!" lo I’Sj'H '1 " ' 

:'i hr-l lit I it .11 ' 

(v'li-'liil I'ni’li-h 



E. J. Wheeler, 

K’l'tiir 

■‘t'anc'it ‘ 

"I I'.'iiliiOL colicolvo h'liv 
Illy such cuurac eould bo 
C'liisi.ruclod that wouidliu 
.111 iiuprovciiteiit upon this 
■ lid I taiiiiet eoiiioiic ot 
riiiy cci;'- ;i!ti ilii- 

,1 I 11 < t.l Ii.'MiI...*.,■|[|. ,1 
I >1 .1 |U M )'' I* il* p’ ‘ / 



Mary Roberts Rfneh 

Kminri't Sovcitst and 
Draimtist, *' 
•'Your lessons seom td- 
bo excellent for UiS 
purpose. Also the seise*, 
tion of boohs for etttdjf 
appeals to me ntf 
jlroiigly. tt looks like » 

'i hi liii'ly mid ijiiisi iiitclli'*- 
wcmiy timiplied courso Or 
liiilriiciioii and WriUtii;.'' 


All linea of blifsihCi(S, all triiried, .nit prufcs.iiiotui, 
IfU and sciences ale rcpreHeiitcd among Mr. Kleiner's 
stttdenlifr who nutobef more than lOO.nOO .nil over the 
World. Write for full particUlar.s to day lo The 
todBHal 'lostitute, op(iositc inward Park, Delhi b, nr 


POST THiS X:OUPON. 




fo? posteRe., eto. 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

Opp. Edward Park, DELHI. 5. 

Mi’iiil me lull pm III I'liiis ..l iho Kloisur (,'iii'H".pi)udoiii'o < ourt.o 
fill all iiiiiui; Sl.ivK'i.i .il 1 iigli.li, Kiidosi’d Iwn .uiuas iii .itamps 
l..| jii'ilag'-, 111'. 

S 

Namo ., 

Address . 


Age . \. .Occupadm . . . ..j 










KOSTHA SUDDHI MODAFt 

Chyabanprash Rs. 3 per s4er. (Rtgd. HHOJ. Makaradhwaja Ra. 4 per tola. 

This is a Sovereign Remedy for all sorts of Bowel and Liver Complaints, such as 
Dyspepsia, Acidify, Piles, etc. A sure and non-irritant Laxative and Appetiser, 
very palatable to taste. One dose convinces its efficacy. 

5 Tolas As. 10. 10 Tolas Re. 1-2 & 20 Tolas Rs. 2. 

MnnfKjcr Kaviraj Mlikunda Lai Chowdhury, Ayurvedsastri, ®idyabinode. 
JRnd Of/icr -ASAK LANE, DACCA UPPER CHITPUR ROAD, (M), CALCUTTA. 

A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER 

AND 

TO PRESERVE IT IS TO USE ALWAYS 

MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 

AUD TO V'OUK LOVKI.IXESS l!Y ASKING YOUR IJEAl.Blt TO SDPPIA' YOU 

MYSORE PEARLITE CREAM ANI) BRILLIANTINE. 

Messrs. Amritlai Ojha & Co., Ld. 

11, CI.IVE STREET, CALCUTTA 

Soh Afjetih for . RENT?AL, BITIAR A ORISSA, ASSAM AND U. V. 


Dr»m ■ 

8 A 9 Pice 


Dr. CHANDRA’S 


Phone •. 
B. B. 4332 


CLINIC & PHARMACY 

HOMED CHEMISTS BOOK-SELLERS & IMPORTERS. 

36, BARANOSl CHOSE STREET, CALCUTTA. 

TREATMENTS ;-(l) DIVINE HEALLNii by a }>it‘at SADHU by appointment only, 
(2) HOMEoPATillC by Dr. C. N. Mukhorjec & (3) SURGICAI. by a renowned 
surgeon. TRY ONCE. 


S' DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS ,17.1 

By O. B. MITRA, M. A. 

“s..-. It explains many points ot ijjflii uities wJm h are not explained in.other liealises. In this 
respect, 1 tlunk, ii hhouJd prove invaluable.. ” —K. P. PATEL, m. a., Senior Pi of. of iJa(h> 

King EUwnril College, Amraoti. 

BASU MITRA & Co., 24, Chakrabere Road, South, Bhowanipur, Calcutta 


Srinagar 




dONFIDENCE 



H \ 'wonTHwmu asskt in uumntss! nmi,i)iNf-, the .success THAf 

\rTAIMH HINDUSTHAN'S EIUjRIS TO SFU\ E THf PUHI.IC H\S ITS OHIOIM IM 

rnULK’, rONFIOENOE 

ITS YEARS OF 

E^ntriM Mwm.imhnt, F\ri, Dm in(.s, Pkomit Euvuement 

OF ('( \1MS lilHIRM 'ilRMS, Em 1 KIMIISI , ,|l ni( lOt S JKL'-ERVKS, 

tSoi;\D Iwi siMi MS, Iln.i Asm IS and TJsi fi i, Service 

HAS CREATED PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 

The Jollmving figures will convince you s 

New Business Bonus 


(Exi'Kep.s) 


Rs. 2,50,00,000 


PFl! THOUSAND. ITAl ^KAB 

On Endowment Rs. 23 
On Whole Life Rs. 23 


Hindustiian Co-Operative Insurance Society, Ltd. 


Head OiFifi:; HINDUSTHAN BLDGS., CALCUTTA. 
liraur/m: HOJIBAY, PATNA. .MADRAS. 


N. SARKCR, (ien- Manager, 
ngiree : AfJ. OVEJl INDIA & EAST. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE STANDARDISED 

TINCTURES, Sprifuous preparation Patent 

& Proprietary Medicines, Surgical 6c Veterinary 
Instruments, Scientific apparatus 6c Chemicals, Toilet 
requisites 6c Food-stuff. 

Commercial Analysis of Shellac Minerals, Saltpetre, 
Ores, Oil, Water, etc. undertaken. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN DRUGS, PATENT 
MEDICINES, FOOD-STUFFS, Etc. 


BUTTO KRISTO PAUL & Co., Ltd., 

MANUmClURlNG CHEMISTS. CALCUTTS. 
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VKUNDAv 

D 

A 

I 

! Toothpaste I 
I e? Powder ' 

8ci<“)itilically 
I'lcpiut'd these 
dentiti Jet'S :i 7 'e 
popuJar Joi their ' 

j ('l'l'ec;tivciie'<s in j 

I leiiuH'iri: film . j 

' and thoiou.edilv ! 

; eleaJisin.e; t li n 

i teeth, prf'-ci \ nn,' 

! Itealthy ;tiinis 

I and deudoiisiiii; 

; f(‘tid -siiM'il lieni 

I the numfli. lioth 

.ire antiseptic 
and free ironi 
all li a r in f n 1 
a n d fi: r i 11 v 
inpredieuts. 


Sterling Pharmaceutical Products Co . Lo. 

CALCUTTA 


(if nU IJDixl 
tji ah 


I THE ^TIONS 

To be published iu September. 

World Prodnetion and Prices 

I92VI9)4 

(Ser. L 0 . N. P. 1935. II. A. 15) 

About 125 pages. Price: about Rs. 2<12 

An analysis of recent, clianttes in the world 
jiroduetion atdivity in dil'Toront fields—aj^rieultural 
and uon-.'urrie,ulf,und. pirniavy and inuustrial 
pioduetion-suppltijiientcd hy a comparative 
summary of the chansos in world trade and a 
review of si«nilii;ant price eiianKes. The volume 
contains the Lei 4 tue index of Morld primary 
prodnefion and the companion index of the (jiiantum 
of world fiade It contains also similar eale.ulation!- 
relatiiiff to indft.strial activity and employment 
Wdiile the statistical framework eovere the whoh 
decade comment is mainly direetei 

to dcvel())imonts dnnuK l!t34 and the early monthi 
of Llht:. 

/■’"I fxrllii'r hiforixaliixi, to Hu: ai/rnls fo, 

llir ])ulilira/io)i.<f Ilf llx' ljriti/i(r of Xulions : 

THE BOOK COMPANY, LTD, 

I'lA. Oullef'e tiiiuave, Calcutta. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS (Tndi.nn Bureau) 

Improvement Trust Buildinj^, Hspuinade Ho.nd 
BOMBAY. I. 

lUPITER GENERAI 

INSURANCE CO, LTD. 

I .1 romjxi.iilr of/ii i' /ruiisiit‘hn;j all j’/u.ssv' 
of I list/ra u<‘i\ 

LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT 
& W C. INSURANCE 

Our Life Department offers a wide 
range of policies providing first 
rate cover at competitive rates. 

BONUS 

Whole Life ... Rs. 17 

Endowment ... Rs. 14 

per Rs. 1,000 per year. 


HEAD OFFICE—BOMBAY. 

Kstd inw. 

CALCUTTA BRANCH; 7,POLLOCK STREll 
Telephone; CAL. 1783. 




It lias estabfshed a unique reputation for ciiito}? Liver 
troubles in infants and adults alike. It is a purely 
vpoetable product, with 100 per cent indij^enous herlis. 
Positive effects have been recorded in Intestinal troubles 
lluriu^^ dentition ; Hepatic obstruction; Summei Diarrhu-a; 
Worm conditions ; Anio bic Dysentery ; J’ust-natal anorexia 
and , 1 ,'astr.o-intestinal troubles after child-birth. Qumaresh 
is a wonderful tonic after severe acute diseases. 


SHOTHANOL RHITOOL 


Till' latest discovery in the iiidiKenous druf? 
woild whicli i.s fliemvatcsl hel|i lo the Physicians 
to light out. Heri Beri and epidemic dropsy. 
Jt is <»l parlii'ular bendit in droiisy, asc'tes witli 
\ve.-.lvrieHS of heart, highly elTii acious in .jaundice, 
(F.denia and (roneral Anasarca. Tc.stini' nials from 
all p'lrls of the eonnfry Ii.ivc tieen reet'ived 
eulogising the unfailing etiieaey uf “.SH(tTllAX< >1. ” 
Saini'lcs willi literature is at your disiiosal. 


To correct all fiuiclional disturbances of 
Menstruation 

tiivaluahle in Dysinenorjiui a. AnienqiTho-si, 
Hcaorrliagia and Sterility- I’ositive cl'fi'et in eaeh 
dose. Adopted and preseiilied li,\ the leading 
(lyn.ecologists. 

Literature and samples to the profession 
on application. 


THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, SALKIA. HOWRAH. 


lit })! (’<(’//lilt I Cl'.S . 

THE INTERNATIONAL SURGICAL Co.. 

Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, BOMBAY, 4, 


Huge Stock of ... . 

. . . Winter Clothings 

CHOICEST OF ALL INDIAN HOSIERIES. 


SLIPOVERS, PULLOVERS 

KASIliilR SHAWLS, ALWAAS, RU6S, BLAAHET8 & 

BEDDIA'G KERlItSiTIES. 


Quality & Fashion always Latest. 

Tailoring Depf. is managed by a London-trained Cutter. 

Mofussil orders carefully executed. 


Telegrams: 
Dressmaker 



■College StreeUnarket, Calcutta 


Phone; 
B, li. 642 
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! Toothpaste ! 
CP Powder I 

.ScifMitilicaJly 
IiiL‘par(.d those 
donlit'ncrs arc 
I)oi)nlar loj their 
('(Vc(;ti\cues''' in 
removin'; liliii . 

' and thor>;i(j;hlv 

i eleajjsini; the 

I teeth, presei’. ill, 

j iiealthy 

I and decidoi isiiij; ! 

I j'etid feinell irum 

the luoulh. Hod) 
arc autis('ptic 
and free from 
all h a r m f 11 1 
a n d g r i 11 y 
in,;>rcdieuts. 1 


Sterling Pharmaceutical Products Co.. Ld. 

CALCUTTA 


(>f all (jooil 
ill ah rs. 


7HE leacue op Nations 

To be published in September. 

World Prodnetion and Prie^ 


I92SI934 

(Ser. L. 0 . N. P. 1935. 11. A. 15) 

About 123 pages. Price : about Rs. 2-1* 

An analysis of recent, oiianwes in the \vorl( 
production activity in dilTcrent (ielflfi—agrieultura 
and non-afjricultural, fiiTinary and inuustria 
production—.Mipplemented by a eomparativi 
summary of the chancres in world trade and i 
review of siKtnMeant price clianfrcs. The volunii 
contains the LeaKun index of world priman 
prodiK'tiou and the companion indev of the quantan 
of v'orhl trade It contains also similar calculation! 
relating to indflstrial activity and employment 
While the statistical framework covers the whoh 
decade I, eommemt is mainly dircctoi 

to developments dui ing 11134 iiud the early months 
of HU") 

l''iii /iirllirr iii/oriinifinii, a}>jihi to Ihr ctijcntx fo\ 
tin’ )'iil)hni/>oiis of tin’ fjiiiiiiif of Xations : 

THE BOOK COMPANY, LTD. 

1-1 A, Co’llege Squiire, Calcutta. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS (Indian Hureau] 
Improvement Trust Huilding, Esplanade Road 
l30MBAA^ 1. 


JUPITER GENERAI 

INSURANCE CO, LTD. . 

.1 rnn/jin.’-ih' o/l'ii’t’ Iruiisdrliru/ all rlds.'O’s 
of iusiiruin-r. 

LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT 
& W C. INSURANCE. 

Our Ijifc Dejiartiiient oilers a wide 
range of policies providing first 
rate cover at competitive rates. 

BONUS 

Whole Life ... Rs. 17 

Endowment ... Rs. 14 

per Rs. 1,000 per year. 


HEAD OFFICE—BOMBAY. 

Kstcl I9IIK 

CALClflTA BRANCH; 7, POLLOCK STREEi 






It has est:al)f shed a unique reputation for cuiiug Liver 
troubles In infants and adults alike. It is a purely 
vcfietable produet, with 100 per enut indif'enous herhs. 
Po.sitivo effects have been recorded in Tntesfinal troubles 
duriufr dontitiou; Hepatic obstruction: Snniinei I)iai’rho*a; 
Worm conditions; Aniu bic Dysentery ; Fust-natal anore.xia 
and i;astr,o-intostinal troubles after ciiild-birtli. Qumaresh 
is a wonderful tonic after severe acute diseases. 


SHOTHANOL 

'I’lio latest iliseovery in tlu‘ indigenous drut; 
wotld wliieh is tlm greatest help to the l*Jiysi< ians 
to liffht Old. Ileri Bori and ciiideinir dropsy. 
It i.s of parliculai’ benefit in di'opsy, asetes with 
we.kuoss of heart, highly efli'aoniis in .iaimdiee. 

• Kdeina and (iencral .Xrjfisarea. Tcstiiin nial.s from 
all puts of tlic i-oiinfry have h.'cri rcel■iv^•d 
culof^isiri}; the imfailiim effieaev uf ‘ SIK )Tfl.\.\i )T..’' 
Maniples with literature i.s at your dispo.-al. 

THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND CHE 


RHITOOL 

To correct all tunctional disturbances of ’ 
Menstruation 

fnvaluiilile in Dysnienorrhu a. AinenqiThu'a* 
Meuorrliauia and Sterility. Fosilivo elteet in eaeji. 
dose. .Adopted and jireserilied li.\ the loadmK 
fiyii.eeoloixists. 

Literature and 'samples to the profession 
on application. 

lAL LABORATORY, SALKIA, HOWRAH. 


/A ()! C'^niltilict : 

THE INTERNATIONAL SURGICAL Co., 

Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, BOMBAY. 4. 


Huge Stock of ... . 

. . . Winter Clothings 

CHOICEST OF ALL INDIAN HOSIERIES. 

SLIPOVERS, PULLOVERS 

KASHMIR SHAWLS, ALWAA'S, RIIGS, BLAAKETS k 

BEDDIAG REHVISITIES. 

Quality & Fashion always Latest 

Tailoring Dept, is managed by a London-trained Cutter* 

Mofussil orders carefully executed. 



■Collette SfreefSnarliet Calcoifa 


Phone: 
B. B. 642 


Telegrams: 
Dressmaker 






i QoSii^'t^k't)! fi^Htdneous 
I a^M’loving w&t smd, iis»)f rfmne am, fXfrmV 
.loCOiaH^r walcottjed l>y the Press and sroat scliolars 
like iSV .V. RiitfltahiNJuwn, Ih. Ihrua. Pniiripnl 
'Wutttacharnn. Ih-. thindupta. Dr- Hotivlh. /to/ 
Mi W«»' and others as iJie 'mt iconic of dir I nr icindom' 
> 2. Universal Religion - Priee He. 1-12-0 It 
'toposes lire hollonmcns and crime of sreiarianism 
the cs^rntinl unipj of nrrcrnl rreeds and siatnl- 
'^ints. IJiK:lily admired liy the Pn'ss and great 
,B(^olars like Priru-ipnl lihailachnriia. Dr Barun. 
;Prof. K. Sastri and others as the retiilt of ivinmirc 
MeJilalion, rare rralixnlimi and divine insdom. Doth 
•the books ore rmiarknldp Calhohc and teai li mos-t 
valuable doctriws- in a rm/ dror and cotchif shile. 

To he had of : Abadhuta Nityapadananda, 
Mahanirvan Malli, Kaligliat, (’alentta. 


CROWN CORKING MACHINE 


Suitable for Soda Water, 
liornonade and "tlier aerated 
water lotties. Hair Oil Ink 
and other kinds of fluid. 

if closes the liotlles and 
pints rightly and tniickly. 
N^o leaking, no siioiling. 
bottles look nice - kept 
always in slock. 

Industrial Machinery Co., 
14, Clive Street, 
Calcutta 





ECONOMIC JEWELLERY WORKS 

JFWELLERS.C01.DSSILVEBSMITHS tO.CHOWRINCHEE ROAD. CALCUTTA 


All kinds-of^Ornamenfs are made by^us and Guinea Gold only is used in their making. We al» 
purchase gold and silver, or if desired new ornaments can be made for the Customers with them. 

CATALOQUKS ARE SEET ON REQUEST- 


I BOERKKE&TAFELS 

.Original Homeopathic Dilution Medicines (not 
r’lwepar^ hero from back potencies) also Tissue 
■llemedies in Triturations and Tablets from 4 oz. 
t) 4 oz. Original Sealed phials are available. 
'Q Catalogue on request. 

GUERNSBY’lS obstetrics 

c’' AND 

DISEASES OP WOMEN AND YOUNG 
CHILDREN Rs. 13. 

^^CALGuirr'’ 


EVEHY LADY IS ADMIRING 
Mrs. K/Vhanbala Onosn’s 
Ingenious Invention 
ADARSHA SOOCHI-CHITRA 
Books of Novel Stencil plates for print¬ 
ing Embroidery De.signB. JSo Carbon 
Tracing- lifK) Impressions from each 
sheet. Indispensable for Needle 
work, leather-craft, silk-art, 
wall-painting, or any class of 
Art In 7 Parts. iSath part 
As. 8. Ink As. 2. Pad As. 2 
BUY A Set to-day from any 
respectable store or direct from 
^ OHOSH ft SON, 

62-7, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. . 

(SOLE mSTRlBUTORS, Ihma. Bpsia & Cmojr)^ 
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CALCHEMICO 


SHAVAL- Antiseptic, SliavioK tSoap- l.avenfler- 
scented. Its profuse rich latlier lasts for a looff 
time and ensures easy shave. 

RENUKA—.’VTarsosia Toilet Powder, 
tho skin smooth, soft and lovely. 
BHRINGOL—Ayurvedio Maha* 

Bhringaraj <.)il—nicely scented. 

Cools the hrain and 
pi'omotes luxuriant 



PRODUCTS 


.Makes 



Knrwth of 
hair 


SILTRES The 

Ideal Shampoo. Ttioiough- 
y c]ean.''es tlie hair and 
scalp and makes the hair trlcssy 


no-pain balm- 

.4cts like miracle in all 
inds of pains. 

PTYCHO SODA CO. TABLET-Stops 

acidity arid indigestion (luickly. Helps 
your Digestion. 

INFLUENZA TABLET—Prevents Intlnonza, 
Colds, Bronchial and otlier allied fevers. 
MARGUENTUM A Powerful Neem Oint¬ 
ment. Highly lienefic.ial in all sorts of skin 
troubles and sores. 


CALCUTTA CIIEAIICAL, Ballygiiiigc, CALCUTTA 

Branches: BOMBAY, MADRAS, SINGAPORE and COLOMBO 


OODBYE! 

REYHAIR 



VIVALINE HAIR OIL (Regd.) 

restores grey hair to its 
natural ricli and lustrous 
colour without a dye. 

Rs. 3 large phial for ad¬ 
vanced groynes-. Re 1-12 
small for slight grey ness. 

Three phials iFulI Course) 
delivered po.st free. Sole Dislrihnfors ; 



BALDINE HAIR TONIC (Regd.) 

promotes new growth of 
hair, overcome baldness, 
stops hair falling and re¬ 
moves dandnifl. Rs. 2 large 
phial. Re. t-4 small. Three 
phials (Full Course) delivered 
post free. 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING Co., (Medical Deptt ), Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

Calcutta Agents: Rimer & Co, Chemists, 11-t, Ashutosli Muket|*>e Road, 67-1, Strand Road. Calcutta 


Tele : SIMILICDRK Cal. 


Post BOX 643, Cal. 


Hoiheomthic Henoies 


and other requisite.s fresh from their Horae of origin. 
BIOCHEMIC TRIT. & TAB: OUR MACHINE MADE : 


M.BHATTACHARYYA & CO 

ECONOMIC PHARMACY,84,CLIVE ST.. CALCUTTA 






OlViHE MEDlCWe wr 

HERNIA 

Wonderful Cure By Outward Application 

Why do you suffer from Hernia? Come 
to us, we shall make contract witli you and 
cure you of the disease. If you fail to see 
us, send six pice postal stamp, have the 
testimonials and directions and 
self radically cured from afar. 

Dr. H. C. ROY, 

DIVINE TREATMENT HALL, 

01, Amherst Street, Calcutfa. 

Indira 4 Other Stories 

By the Great Novelist 

BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 

Translated into English by tlie Cambridge 
Professor J. D. Anderson, d.i.itt. 

Re. 1-8. Postag(‘ extra. 

Illustrated. 


The Garden Creeper 

A Very Striking Transitional Novel 
By SANTA DEVI and SEETA DEVI 

Il,l,O.STPATKO. 



Leprosy & 
Leucoderma 

Read Booklet freely 
Distributed by 

P. BANERJl 

MIHIJAM, liF.B. 

KING & CO., 

no M KOPA TllK ' Cl IP MI STS, 

90-7-.\, 11VI,‘I,’ISON itu.vn, v.Mi 4.o, Wia.i.Ksi.KV 
Strkit, CALCUTTA. 

Only purest medieini's from Rouacke and 
Tal'el of America ;ire stocked. Rates -ordinary 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr. 1 to 12th dil. 
at 1 as. a dram, l.'l to 30th dil. at 0 as.-a 
dram. 200th dil. at As. 12 a dram. 

Baldness, Hair-falling 

DandrufT, grey hair. etc., all hair disease 
are successfully treated by the specialist and 
experienced Doctor N. C. BA8U, b.sc., .m.b., 
L.T..\[., D.pii. with newly invented well-tried 
specific medicines. For postal treatment, 
age, duratiou, samples of hair, etc., full parti¬ 
culars to be sent. One month’s medicine Rs. 2, 
3 months Rs. 5. 

SKIN CLINIC—120, Cornwallis Street, 

Calcotta 


White Leprosy 

SURlllLY CURED IxN ONE DAt 

White spots ate changed into tiatural 
colour on n))pl;ying three times only by its 
quick marvellous effect. A guatanted may be 
given for tetffrniug the double price in 
case of failure. Price pet tin Rs. 3 only. 

Manager, PDT. MAHABIR AUSHADHALaYA 
No. 25. DARBHANQA , , , , A; - 

■ ■■ -i'l.i-.’'.jiv. 
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OPEN LETTER TO PARENTS 

Dear Sir or Madam,—When your children firct arrived they brought with them a wonderful lot of lunshiae. 

Later, you became proud of the intelligence they displayed, but, still later, you became anxious as to what woaU 
become of them in the future. Perhaps you were anxious when you visualised them as grown men and wcun«i. 

Evm with plenty of money it is not always easy to select the right career, and a parent is sometimes inclined to ask 
advice^ of some relative, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred tliat relative knows nothing at all about tho 
possibilities of employment. 

Why not let me relieve you of some of your anxieties ? In fact, why not let me be their Father ? 

We do not profess to act as an employment agency, but the nature of our business compels us to keep an eye upon 
the class of men tpid women that are wanted and who wants them. 

There are some people who manufacture an article, and put it on the market to sell. We do not do that, we work 
in exactly the opposite direction. We find out what employers want and we train our students to fill those jobs. Wo’ 
have to be experts in the matter of employment, progress and prosperity. 

If you have any anxieties at all as to what your sons or daughters should be, write to me, or, better still, let them 
write to me personally—Fatherly Advice Department—and tell me their likes and dislikes, and 1 will give wundv 
practical advice as to the possibilities of a vocation and how to succeed in it. 

Yours sincerely, /Ijj ^ 


YOU CAN HAVE A COLLEGE TRAINING IN ALMOST ANY CAREER 

FOR A FEW SHILLINGS MONTHLY 


.Vcounisaey £xamuistiani 
Ailvwliiine snil Salts 
Manafcment 

'V M. I, Fire E. Examination 
Avplitd Mtckanics 
Army Cortificatss 
Aurtionten A Estate AgaDta 
Aviation Engintoring 
’inking Boilers 

Uatk^tsoping, Acooimtaitoy and 
Msdera Businots Methods 
e.st 

(Estiito MBnagomsnt) 

■ i^idiiig. Arehitociars and 
Clark of Works 


Cambridge Somor Bchool 
Certiiicata 
Civil Engintsring 
Callage of Prscoptors 
All Commercial Subiscts 
Commercial Art 
Concrote and Structural 
Enginatring 

Draughtsmantbip. All brsnchrs 

Enginscring. All branches, 
subjects and examinations 

Gsnoral Education 
C P.O. Eng. Dept. 


Heating and Vsntilating 
Industrial Chemistry 
Insurance 
Mathematics 
Matriculation 

Metallurgy ^ 

Mining, Electrical Enginesrmit 
Motor Engineering 
Motor Trade 
Naval Architecture 
Pattern Making 
Pumps and Pumping 
Machinery 

Radio Service Engineering 


Road'Makint and Maintenangs 

Salesmanship 

Sanitation 

Secretarial ExambatittW 
Shipbuildiiig 
Shonhaod (Pitman’s) 
Structural Enginsering 
Survey ing 

Teachers of HsndicraAs 
Telephony and Tdegraphy 
Traiisport Inst, Exams, 
Wireless Ttlegraphy and ' 
Telephony i 

Works Manwert 


f'TUDENTS IN INDIA can secure immediately on enrolment, a (rood supply of lessons, and therefofe 
^•lart at once. You do the papers iu their order and dispatch direct to Sheffield for examination and 
rreotion. They are then sent back with more work, and in this way a continuous stfeam of work 
I' alwajrs in transit. > Distance makes no difference. 


Write to Dept. 191, THE BEN NETT COLLE(iE AGENCy, IMELHl. 








M. B. Sirkar & Sons 

Son Grandsons of Late B. Sirkar 



MANUFACTURING /EWELLERS. 

Dealers in Guinea (22-ct.) Gold only. 

124 & 124/1, Bow-Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Telephone .' -B. B. 1761. Telegram ;—Brilliants 

Recently separated from niy brothers, with 30 years’ experience, 1 liuve 
start»‘d the ahovf'-named Jewellery shop. All sorts of ( ieiiuine Jewelioii<-s, 
various kinds of (<umea-<iold Ornaineuts and Silver Ware'in stock 
for sale, rour .sympathy, co-operation and trial earnestly sidioited. 

Old i/o1d and silver exchanged with new ornaments. 

Catalogue free on application. 














LEVEir WRIST WATCH Remember Musical Instrument^ 

lit Rs. 2-10 When Doing Your Puja Sliopping 


(iI!.\RA.\TEr]I> r, YKARS 





Most eonifortahle, fasluonable, aecuiate and dmalJe. 
fitted witli Rasi upt- Lever .Maihinery mveu away at 
lilts eheaj) piii'i! A’u kel rasi; Rs. 2-10, Snjiermr 
Uiialil.v Rs. 3-4 and Oolil-plaled lase Rs. 4-8, 
neetaiiKular Rs. 7-8. lim e watelies. ims'afro fi'e(‘. 
Nine watches, one wati-li ut the same quality fice. 
Disapproval money liaek. 

BEST BOX CAMERA 

A new import in cameras which 
liOiils all cameras m the market, 
(food opportunity for Ix'trinners to 
h-arn pliotoKiaphy quickly. Coin- 
pk'to wjtli one dozen iirintnw 
paper, 4 film exposer.'^, strong lens 
and developing chemical lu.strnc- 
lions free. Price Rs. 2-12 Postage 
and jiaokiug extra. Kor three at a 
time postage free. Money refunded it disapproved. 

BHARAT ONION TRADING 00. 

Post Box No. 2394 (Sec. M. B.), Calcutta 



The claim of musical in-itruments as presents 
for your dear ones on lestive occasions is h.v no 
means loss thdU that of clothes and ornaments. 

The House ot Dwarkin’s has been dealing in 
tiinsieal lustriuneats for over 60 years and it i.' 
here that you cm got your needs filled to youi 
satisfaciion. There is a line and lar«e assortmem 
of ilarmooiiims. Violins, Psrajes, Setars, Urg.ios 
(rrainoptione.s. Itecords, Pluies, Ae. which the firm 
offcis at the very lowest prices compatible wit!' 
rcliaiiility. Every article olTcred b.v Dwarkin’s i' 
protected by a guararitco of flawlossncs.s. 

Plrasc write for catalogue stating for whu: 
insimmenls: 

DWARKIN & SON 

n, ESPUNAPE, CALCgnX . 













SOMEDAY 

YOU WILL BUY HER A 

HINDUSTHAN 

# NOT 

* THIS PUJA 



WiSDlU^THAN PRODUCTS 



Portable Model No. 105 
Single Spring with 
automatic Eraka aiiu 
Metal Diaphragm 
Sound Box Complete 
Rs. 45. 

Col. Roxin: Rs. 47-8. 

HINDUSTHAN 

6-1 Akrur Diitt Lane :: Calcutta 


# 


Illnsfrokd fdtalogm 
S( nt free on request. 



PUJA 


SHOPPING/ 


MAKE YOUR 
PLANS NOW 


MUSIC i.s nocc.ssaryi Wc will supply 
(he Best Instruments for the Great 
f estivals both Indian and European, 

Wind and Stringed, such ORGAN, 

HARMONIUMS, VIOLINS, 

- - ESRAJES, 

- - - SITARS, 

BANJOS, Etc. 

WORLD-FAMOUS “PHILIPS” 
RADIO RECEIVERS. 

If you ran call and inspect nr irrite for lists. 



“His Master’s Voice,” 
“Hindusthan,” 
MEL-O-PHONE 
and TWIN 
GRAMOPHONES 
Also 

RECORDS 



M. L SHAW Ltd., OR C. C SAHA Ltd., 

5-1, Dharamtala Street. CALCUTTA. 170, Dharamtala Street. 


EFFERSAL 

EFFERVESCENT FRUIT SALINE 

valuable ift 

ALL DIGESTIVE AILMENTS 

PiiHfirs RIood, liii|trov«s 
AppclKo, Keeps (he System lit 

Absolutely noii-liahit‘forminii 


BENGAL CHEMICAL :: CALCUTTA 



E. S. PATANWALA, 

tihow-Room ft- Office ; 182-84, Abdulrehnian Street, Bombay No. 3 
Factory : Palanwala Boilding, Connaught Road, Bycullar Bombay 






The Healing of a Huadi^ 
Herbs, 

The subtle Perfume of a 
Tliousuiui Flu’wers, 


The J3eauty Secrets of over a 
SI ore of Centuries, 

T 


THE 

BIRTH 

OF 

BEAUTY 


ffl'',]/ Pleinlcfi witli the Scientific Metliud and 

«'l ‘I 'r 

I 1'' ' ' 

Hi/ Uyhd<'>ie "f To-day. 

THE SUM OF THESE IS 

OATINE 

I r scK iitihe study (leM)ted to evejy detail of, 
the niaiiiiraetuie of < latino Products has resulted 
in a s'U'ies of |M’e])ajiitions which fulfil every 
toilet need. 


OATINE CREAM For regular nightly massage 
OATINE SNOW —The Daylight Vanishing Cream 
OATINE SOAP - For Beauties, Brides and Babies. 

// you are not already familiar with the qualify of Oatine preparations 
you should fill in the attiiehed coupon and send it to us with 6 annas. 

COUPON- Send me trial samiiles ol Oatine Cream, Snow, Soap, I’oAvder Base, 
a full-size Shampoo powder, and the Oatiiu. Beauty Book, for which I 
(‘nclosc (t annas in si am [is. M,RM. 

Name 

Address 

IHE OATINE COMPANY, 17, Prinsep Street Calcutta 






GROW NEW HAIR THIS 
EASY WAY AND LOOK 
YEARS YOUNGER 

“Vih'x" woild'-: lipst linir <rn>upr pic- 
pam! a<‘coi(iijj<; to tlio indication of 
Dr. Moran of I’.iri^, ri'vit ili/'‘v 
and stimiiliitp‘i the li.iir l>iill>s into 
viporons j,'rowing; .activity. It takes 
only tlircc niiiuifcs a day, v'-t in that 
short time it pcrfoi!i,s wonders 
Daiidrnfl disappears in less Ihan eii^ht 
days, hair slop failin'!: and now hair 
appear on bald jiatchos thus overconiinf,' 
baldne.'S permanently. 

Vitex treatment is easy to follow and Is 
equally beneficial to both men and women. 

Rs. V- per bottle. 


HAIR ROOT VITALIZE! 

COES TO THE pOOT OF HAIR tROim 


Pearline Beauty Products (Paris) 

l\ 0. Box 4!):!. BOMBAY. 

Calcutta Agent! M s KEMP & CO., LTD., 
1(1. Clive Bow (’filcntta. 

Punjab! M/s Dr.JAISlNGH & SON, 

Tlie Mall. l>aliore. 

-' ‘Madras: M/s J. F. LETOlLLE, Chemist, 

*• ■ ISO, Mount Ituad, Madias. 


The ffodcrn Review 

SURSCniPTION 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE—. inland 
Ks. «-S; foreign Rs. 11-8 or 18 Shillings or 
f) Didlars, Tlnlf-yearhj: inland Rs. 4-8, foreign 
Rs. () or !) Sli. 

Tbo price of a single or specimen copy is 
As. 1L\ by V. P. P. As. Ki. Back numbers 
when available As. 13 eacjli post free ; by 
V. P. P. Re. 1. The price of a copy out¬ 
side India l.v. G</. 

Terms strictly Cush, or Value Payable on 
delivery by post. 

Cbeijnes on Banks situated outside Calcutta 
must include annas six e.xtra for commission. 

Tf old suliscribers do not renew subscrip¬ 
tions or giio notice of disconfinnation in due 
tilin', the next issue is sent by V. P. P. on 
the jin'sumption that that is their de. ire. 


(Complaints of non-receipt of any month’s 

is'-ne slionld rca-'b 

this oflicc within that 

month quoting the 

nbscriber Nunibei.” 

8('AI,M OF ADVKll 

triSEMENT (JHAKOE8. 

Oiim.s AnvKlii'isK 

:mpnis, Sixgi.k I.n’sertion. 

Rs. As. 

IVr oidii’aiv iiage 

40 It 

Tliilf-page or 1 eoinmn 21 0 

„ Half a coliiuir. 

11 0 

„ (JiiaiTcr column 

(1 0 

__ (icc-eiglilh i-oiumn 

4 0 


K\tks roll T)im-i \v AovriiTiar.vfi-NTs. 


Sl.N'OLV; I.N--:r,!{Tl(iN. 

Inland. Foreign. 

1 ive Bs. 120 £ '). 

4 „ Rs. 70 £ 5. r>s. 

j „ Rs. 40 £ ;i. 

Rates for special spaces on oiKUiiry. 

Advt'i tisers desirous of effecting change in stand¬ 
ing advertise mo lit-, iu any issue, should send 
revised advertisement^ copies within loth of the 
preceding month. We do not hold ourselves 
re.sp'irisihle for any advei-tisemonf hlwsk being 
daiiaiged or lost. 

The Modern Nrrie.iv reserves the right to 

dis-ontinne .any advei-tisement.s or to delete or 
alter words or phi-ascs which in the editor’s opinion 
are objectionable. We do not also hold ourselves 
responsible for printing mistakes. 

Advertisers are reriuosted to take back their 
blocks w'ithin If) days afier sending stop ordere. 
Oihenriae we will not hold ourselves responsible 
for the loss of or damage to any block or blocks 
left with us. 

The moaern Reuleui Office 

l20-2t Upper Circular Jioadt Galmttg 




The Worid-renowned Knitting Machine Guarantees monthly income of Rs. 150. 


AUTO-KNITTER- The 



he-t and most nr(inoim''il iiiin hme for .So<‘ks (W’ullen or Cotton) 

toe Mien; plain anti fain-.v ^locl.inps tni \v(im“ii aii<l I'liildrcn and other 
arii.-lc-! (it '.aaat v,iiir*l.v, ri'. .-'Swnateis Hoolios, .MiiHli'rs, Coli sloekinKS, 
Hpia Is li )s<', (.in'-, t'ti .. etc. 

Mali'iia' wnrth id It' T can prodine lliiished product of Its. 10-S: 
Kir.f till loll/ t.nnilv and save iiioiicv ■ luiil iot .your noi^hhour and 
(■ai'ii iiiopi'v : K\'ITT|(]i\ is a I'cad.v and sure itieans of laulding 

pioiiiaiili' li(i|iic ll!dll^rl ; to opi'iat''. 

Ji'H jt. (ll‘iliii/tnr. .1/.1.. (' l.l'l. irii/ifi tu Mat /:—'"We liavo 
foiiipl ili.ri with Ii'.s. 'll ; IJ-^ wollcii \.imi uiic d(l/■.l■p ot plain, rihlied and 
.d'-o di'^icri'-d -Ickii.a- 'Mu I''" pioilu'-'d A pri.-ou cpi in ike one and 
li.ili d i/i’ii ot plain liO'” and this \\ ih i-i'iiuiii* 4\ I ot ilif .v.irn the cost 
ot wliii'h I' aJio.it It ilio ■'all' |iij(cods oi IhoiO no ds will come up 
approx.hiatoK to h’- lli-S and thus a uri--; piofit ul [\s. J-S pm- diy can 
iio iiKi'lo liy a por 1)11 woikiiin a.li up lit hours ('ot'on c.vcli'' li .so cap also 
I'o iii.ul..' hut tho ptoiu uatiirdiv siiialiiu'. Apiit troin hoses and 

stockuip; iuullior-., --'.siMtei" raps, lori hldioii and othor Irnithad articles 
can .tlsii 1 m' jiiado '.Mth irIvaiit.in''. Tips luacliini'appears to me to he 
uiiili' '.ipt.i' h- 1.1” home lnllu^tlJ.'.s .lutl a poison can easily earn Ids or her 
hn'ad l.y mve'.’iiiout la a v.uy smdl i U'lt.d ' Asl: fur [\yiilr ulars : 


.nil I \ ' ’till 

I\a)IA, Itl l.’MAII A I'KVLOX. 


GOODMAN & CO., 


30, CLIVE STREET, 

CALCUTTA 



“AIDA 


The Light of Lights 

Kerosine Lantern of world-wide reputation. 



Storm-Proof. 

Rain Proof. 

Brilliant Light. 

Easy Management. 

Tiiiee year.s guarantee. 

Mtide in (ierinany. 

A Jirifish Ever-Ready 
Torch Light is FREE 
with every AIDA 

2U No. - 350, C. V. 
L’33 No. - 250, C. I>. 


Soi-K Aoknts: 

THE GENERAL INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., 
14-4, Old Chinabazar Street, Calcutta, 








CALCUTTA RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 

90/llA, Harrison Road, 
CALCUTTA 

Manufacturers 

of 

All kinds of pure Vaccines, which can 
be had fresh from the Laboratory in 
any quantity and strength. 

Our Mew Products; 

(1) SYRUP-LAXA—A mild and sure laxative, very 

palatable to taste and a liver tonic. 

(2) LACTOLAN—Very efficacious in cases of 

infection. Highly recommended by the 
doctors and extensively used in Government 
Hospitals. 

(3) ARSENO-TYPHOID—A marvellous remedy for 

all cases of Filariasis, such as Big Legs, 
Elephantiasis, etc. 

ADDRA AoKNT: — Mr. A. P. KESAVAN, G9, Kamnad ftoad, MADURA. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO THE CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

Good remuneration to respectable and influential agents. 
Ask for our descriptive price Usts end agency terms 




THE NE#1 PELMANISM 




Enlarged Course 
of Famous System 
of Scientific 
Mind-Training 
Now Ready. 

Write For Free 
Book* “The Science 
of Success,” To-day. 

TilK (ireatost sysleiii ol sc.ien- 
* tide Mind-Traininjr tlie world 
has 4‘ver seen eoines l)pt()re the 
jioople of this coiinlry now in 
a ip'w and I'reatly improvnl 
lonii. 

I’elmanisni has lii-coiiie llic 
New Pelniaiiisin a modern 
Ooiirso tor the inodi'rn mind, a 
(bourse which deals with tin- 
IDolilenis of today with methods 
adopted to the needs ot toda\. 

Korinerly then* wei'i" only 
12 Ijittle (iroy Hooks—“each of 
'liom,’’^ say'j the Baroness 
'•I'yzy.' “a small tiold mine 
"liieh trues to enrich the hrain. ' 

Today thoio are l.o. and 
ihcy deal with such .siilijecta 
as 

Driving out the Inferiority Coitiplex 
How to Achieve your Purpose in 
life 

Concentration and Mental Control 
The Remedy for Mlnd>WanderIng 
The Science of Self-Realisation 
The Qualities of the Money Brain 
Self-Expression and Personality 
How to Become P<»u1ar 
Good Judgment in Business | 

How to Handle Facts Scientifically i 
Vour Sub-Conscious Life 
How to Create Original Ideas 
Imagination and Originality 
How to Organize Vour Mental 
Life 

Pelmanism In Action 

md, of (iourso many otliois. 

The New I’olman ('our.se ! 
■inbraces ail the latest discover- 
■I's in Practical Psychology. No I 
"•■•ms have been spaim tu j 
"lake it the finest Course that 
' m be taken up by any man or 
Oman who wishes to achieve 
iKcesa (with the inoney- 
■' wards of success in any 
* lainess, Trade or Profession 
well^ as in Social or Public 



SIR HERBERT BARKER 
who advises every reader who wants In 
succeed to “Take-up Pelmniiism." 

SUCCESSFUL ACTION 

pplIiMANISM stnm dliujiH and 
^ di'vclups all tin* va iiaiilo inialilics 
u[ vour hraiii. It wiv.v you a won- 
dortul all-round inen iso in power 
and fapaoity. 1* d■‘vulop^ and 
stroufidions your 

-INITIATIVE WILL-POWER 

-JUDGMENT -ENTERPRISE 

CONCENTRATION OBSBRVATION 
SELF- 

CONFIDENCE COURAGE 

-ORGANISING 

POWER DECISION 

-MEMORV DRIVING 

FORCE 

-PRESENCE OF BUSINESS 

MIND ACUMEN 

and many imnorn ril i|iubtios. it 
i.oachos you ll:o sisT’ot of ^•U(•l•t*f5^|lll 
aotion and ^^ivo.', you I'orson.ihiy. 


’ WHAT 

“TRUTH" 

SAYS OF THE NEW 
PELMANISM. 


L(’‘|{ H|>wards t)f 10 years 
‘ “Truth’' has onioyed a 
woild-widc miiutation for fear- 
les.-! and indopoudonl criticism. 
ITriapiirehonsivo of cnDSC'iuen- 
I i-c;;, It lias tn*cu the coiir.wjou.s 
HXi)ost*r of laiavcry and the 
iici'sistciit a<ivo(.'alo of every 
inoveiiieut wliich it has felt to 
lie tor lliu public welfare, 
‘Truth’ has now made a 
.special iiive.slitration into the 
meiits of the New I’elmantsin 
and, lias issued a report, a copy 
ol w'hii'h ran bt' olitained on 
applu atioii. Here aie a few 
extraet.s - 

4* * f 

Pelman Institub- ha.s 
tor many years studied 
tin' pi'iueipie.s underlying the 
aeliiovemout ol siieeess, and 
aii|uired a s>stemalie and 
lurmulated knowledge of the 
way 111 which those prineiple.s 
worK. It has, iii fact, placed 
siieci'ss on a seienldu- ba-sis." 

,1 i 

hTIIK f’l'lman liLStitiite mu.st 
^ be iiniipie in tlie riehne.ss 
of its resoiirees and this un¬ 
doubtedly cxfilains its oiilstand- 
ing pie-emineiiee. In its own 
field t't ajiiilied psyeluilogy U) 
every day needs it certainly 
need neicr iear a rival. 

« • * 

A FULL description of the New 
Pelmanism is given in a book 
entitled “The Science of Success.” 
To obtain a copy of this book, 
together with a copy of “Truth’s” 
Report, cut out the following 
coupon and post it today. 


PRAISED BY THE GREAT | POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 

IJREAT men prawe IVlmanism i pci uam iiiQTiTiiTr 

and roconiunmd d to then* i TO THE PElMAN INSTITUTE^ 

, 1 'iends- "I know of im other methiid, 
to compare with it writes Sir 
Herbert Barker. ’The system 
brightens onr outlook on the glorioo.s 
possibilities of life ; strengthens and 
■luickens onr memory and under¬ 
standing . gives coherence and 
clarity to our thoughts, and enhance.s, 
unbelievably, our capacity for intellec¬ 
tual enioyment and usefulness. 

Benefit beyond computation can be 

secured by all who will follow the Occupation. 

directions given in the Course.” |AII Correspondence is Confldentlsl 


I Indian Headquarters, Delhi, IS. 

! Branch : 102-15, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

I I’li-iiM' ."vi'mi me Irw — 

I V riii'V ol ‘ TIio Srionry of Sncooss, ' 
I’ \ enn'y of ‘“I'nith’s” Special Kepoi t 
■in Uio I'.nlurjcod tiinl Iiiiprox'd f'ourso. 

iName. 

{Address. 







The Truth in 
Your Horoscope 

Your Real Life Told Free 

Wniild you liko to kiK.w wiiln-ut jiny cost wtial 
tho Stars itdicafo for you staiio of .\oiir past oxia*- 
riot)cf*s. your stron« :tuil wctk points, oto V ll-re is 
voiir t li.iiice to to.^t KKKK i[ih 
skill of I’liiulit 'I'aliixo, Jii(lia',s 
most fao.ous A.sti'oloirer, wliu I'.v 
-iiiplyiiitr the ancient .Si-ieiice to 
useful purposes li<is hiiilt up an 
euvi-il'le It iml.itton V The aecuiacy 
ot hi.s predictions ;mti the souiul 
I'lacfical advice contained in hus 
I Ion ■scope.', on Ifii'-iness, Spu illa¬ 
tion. Hiiiauees. Love-anaiis. Im lends, 

Hncirucs, Lottene-', 'I'lavels, 
t’h innes, Liti^.ilion, Lucky 'rinn's, 

■Sicknes.s, etc.. Inivc asloumlcd edu- 
' ated pi‘opl(‘ the worltl ovc-r. 

(il-’oiM.K MA(Kf\ of New Yoik 
tiflir-ve.s lh;it Taliorc must possess 
.some si'i't of see'jiid-siuh'. 

I'o popidaiise ills sysleui T;tl>ore will .■e-iid uu 
FULL your Astral Inlet |l•el,^Ill)ll ii .vt'ii lerwanl 
hiiu your full name (Mi., .Mis or Miss) aldivss and 
date of oirth (Kn^di^h ( 'ah'nd.ir) nil iVno h/ irrillcn hv 
'ourself. No iiioim.v retiiii.ivJ Imt, you tn.iy, if you 
like enelo.se -f annas .'si.imp,s to help covet po'l'iito 
and inisc. cost-. You wilt Oo amazed at the reinark- 
alile .aeeiiracv' of his .slaieimnit- .about you and yoni 
•dTaus. Write now as this oK'. r le.ie not tie made 
rurain. No personal iutervic\.,s. all e(ii,s,ilt ilimi hv 
mm mlv. Addiavs; PLNIMI’ TAl'.Ob’K. (Hepl. 
fll-Oh rpper Foijeft .Slieet. Ifomhay V||. 



DRIfKINO WATER 
mOUBLES 

BY USING 

liYGiCilC nOliSEHOLD 
riLTCR 


It 

is 

a 

necessity 

for 

every 

village 

home. 



Highest 

Recommend¬ 

ations 

from 

Directors 

of 

Public 

Health. 


flyii'ioiiici Honselidld Filter Co. 


HO, Shikdi Uairan 8tro»'t, Calcutta 

d’lione lfi:U RB. 


IMMUNITY FROM DISEASE 


IS TilE ACID TE.ST 'd' 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


My System 


' em 


As lias Sill va-.N,ini,iskars ,md 


based on piim'ipl(‘.s of Yeyiie 



V.P'g Not sent. 


.Modern .)Terlinds ot 
liainuia a.ssures 
soundly tum tioniiifi 
internal oijzan.s as 
well a.s a hs.som 
cxic) ior. 

Write for my 
pid'-peeliis hi'(,|, 

PERFECT PHYSIQUE 

iDiistiated with ‘id 
lull pane classical 
and nmsi niar po.H'‘S 
ot my pupils and 
in\ ‘-I'lt on art ji >j»er 
Price 8 As. by M.O. 
(Overseas 1 Sh. 
B P.O.) 

SUBYA NAMASKAR 

('hart with 10 lii;>: 
lo-e- ot n.I .self. 

Price 8 As. by M.O. 
(Overseas I Sh. 
B.P.O.) 

K. V. IYER, D.Ph.E. 

BangralorA City, 
(India) 

School addresses not entertained. 


CA L CU TM M USICA L S TORES 


ilarnioninia 
of all kinds D 
reed''. VI :. 
tiernuui, F-.n- 

Esiove, Kasric 
ete. Ill .Se.lin 
(.hiauao (.’oii)- 
ler. Duleetiiia 
1 os’. 'I'nive;! 
intj. Fold’.",. 
Box-Fold i 1 . ^ 
Bo.\, etc., .m 
inanufaetmed by our e,\pert and under our iiersoi.'.! 
MiperviHion. It i.s an ad t. it ted fact that our fbu- 
im immis aie lie best in the inaikef as ipga I- 
i|iialily durah:li v and bisib woikinanship und th''.'’ 
•il.-o suit all pO' lets. l.ari:o Stock of all varieties I'l 
Musieal Instninients to .suil all poekets. 



A'eir IlhiHtruti’d Catnlnijup. free on application 
Model Flnle Ibirnioninin d oetv ; I set. of (}■ rn..‘i' 
Reeds Style A l.'s dd. Style If its. Jb. H (b tv 2 s b 
of Oentian Heeds. Style A Hs. dd. Stylo If R" 
d Oetv. ! .s'ol ot I’aris (""eed-S Us. dO ^ml d*>. Do"';''’ 
Reeds Rs. ."td aiio Other varieties Rs. (i't to ^ 
Cuiiplete Violin .sel.s, Oerrnan-mado Violm with i '*' 
and < aso Rs. I t. 1(5, ‘21, 2(5 to Rs. 2,b0. 

Oerinan-made Mandolin,s Rs. 12. 14, 17 <o Rs- >■ 
(forman-rurfde Onitars Rs. '.rO, 2.b, do to R.s. 40. 
(rennan-made Banjo Mandolins R.s. 18, '22, 28 to .!.)■ 
ADVANCE QUARTER AMOUNT WITH ORD-R 


BISWAS & SOAS. 


5, Lower Chitpore Roedi (M.R.) Calcutta 






BEST INDIAN 
PAIN BALM 

CURES 

Jleadache, Rheumatism, 
Nouralgia, Toothache, 
Cough, Cold, Cuts, Bruises, 
Fiarns, fStifl' Joints and 
other bodily pains. 
MILLIONS fiOTJ) 

Reviews of all kinds proclaim 
40 years ago and today 


Ararutanjan is the best Indian Pain Balm 
Mold everywhere. 



P. h. Box No. CB?5, Calciiini. riioiif No. B.B. :'05:' 
Also BOMBAY and MAORAB 


INTERNAL BATH? 

l.itertll.v over-nifTht .von win ho the man or 
woman von want to he rarliant, vig Tons, j i.vniis 
and hrain-<inii-k. Only tronn-hreodinjf waste 
m the iiiU‘->tinii iravi is tioldnnr you tta-k 
(’liMo and piiitlv It liy hatlimnr intornallv with 
ilio .1. H lj <Visi-adi' aiitl tomorrow you’ll feel 
tit lA'- ,i iiddli*. 

'Pio' i'X|itmsivo “limii colonic irrigations” 
adiiii.iistci'cd hv It)'-tors *oi uiteinil cleant K 
arc tiow things ol iln* pist. It is n i\v a child’s 
p! IV to :ak(‘ intc, mil iiil is iigiii, in the priv.i -y 
ot your own home .is otten as \ on feel I'ke it. 
'I'tie coinfileie oni tit now cw.stsyon hut Rs. IT-S u 
pins ds. 1'H-0 fir picking and po,st..ge. nh 
oim aiipiiains m tlie hone, lonr while tamiiv 
ein i.ike internal hadis mid eino/ perh (it 
lio.ilth, joy and heiiii.v and ama/ing freedom 
fiom all liodily ills. II ispita's and Dicio s use 
It and ender.se it. (tvir lo.rio.iaio imer.s are 
litcr.iiiv savi'd Itom llieir gi.iv'cs hy tics 
rem irkaliie inv..mtion, .ind pr.ii.se it m glowing 
le ms 

FREE: Fi.si iiia'irig himkl I deseri ing 
Inti'inil Uiihing with d 11. 1 j. Cisc,ide is \onr.s 
loi ihe .mkitig. Wnie for it tod.iy and get it 
-no (iiilig.it loll. 

‘‘HONeYDAY.” 

s I’e Agent-!. .Vi-M It I'Nclw.mii;, BOMBAY 




Dr. I. M. MALLICK’S 

\V( .i;I.n-Ki;.M IWM II I'.V 1 KXT 

1C MIC COUKER 



IC MIC COOKEBS LIMITED 


Tnlfj'hiiM 

B. B. 859 " 


29, COLLEGE STREET 

9-1, CHOWRINOilEE ROAD, 
CALCUTTA 


Telegram^ : 
IC.MICOOKEK 
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' mi Purtt 

Itiese are the reasons for the evei 
increasing popularity of 

Tosh’s TEA 


If is the Leading Tea in the Market. 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

Tea Merchants, Calcutta 



His Masler’s Voic^ 

Guamophokes G- Recouds. 
Melodina Gramophones 
Hindusfhan, Columbia, Twin & Mega 
phone Records. 

LISTS FHKI-: 

MULLICK BROTHERS 

Gramophone, Bicycle & Perambulator Dealer 
182, Oharamtalta Street, CALCUTTA 


I losarattoe and 'l»nfeing feoilftfe ' 

• and the same Inslitation-** 

The Central Bank of India 

LIMITED 

Offkrs 

INSURANCE BENEFIT 

TO ITS 

HAVING BANK’S nEPOSTTORS 

AT 

CllFAl’KST iVlSSIBLK PnKMIUM RaTER 

> No medical examination, f . . 

No wori’y and expense of rcinittinij premiumi 
Montlily payment of premium without extr 
I charges. 

CASH CERTIFICATES: 

Rs. ni-OO deposited now will bring Its. 100 
after three years, which yield a rate ol 
interest ff' oi"* comi>oiind. 

HOME SAVINGS: 

24 per anniiio ihu nnnimiiiii monthly 
I'alancc. 

CCRWENT ACCOUNT. 

I"/ from 1st .in y to 2.1st Docenilicr. 
lio from 1st .l.inuarv to .H)fh .fune. 

I For further paitbulais please apply at an; 
' of our Hranelies 

CAiifCirA Offices 

IIMI, Cii\K SruEKr. 71, Cnoss STUEtT, 

* *•), Iji.misav' Stpff'i, 18S-1. ('oknavai.lis Street 

0 4 1 . \i, 



Mertccf Siah 


Restored by Sellers Regd. Lotus Branc 
Genuine ‘Lotus Honey’, the safest snro'it 
and most high praised natures cure for Eye 
diseases, Cures even Cataract. Beware o; 
IMITATION, Insist on SELLERS. Literaturt 
free. 0. N. Mookkiues & Sons— 19. Lindsay 
Street, Smith Stani.strret & Co., Ltd., 


Wanted Students 


No matter where you live or what yoc 
do, we can make you an Accountam 
for Govt.. Railway, Municipal, Dist 
Boards, Mercantile Services, etc. 
Splendid Prospects for our students 
Apply for free Prospectus No.214-M 





•k/\nr 




The India School of Accountancy 


Frank Ross & Co.. Ltd.. Calcutta 


OAOA PaI/«ii4#a 


N. K. MAZUMOAR 6. CO. 

HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY 

Head Office—34, Clive Street. Branches—165 
Bow Bazar Street; 136A, Ashutosh Slukherjec 
Road, Calcutta 

MEDICINES 5 AND 6 PICE PER DRAM 

Fresh Medicines and Sundries at cheap rates 
Oholera and Family Box with 12, 24, 30, 48, 
• IBO and 104 phials of medicines with dropper 
land guide, Rs. 2. 3, 3-8, 6-4, 6-6 and 10-14 
irpepectively. Postage Extra, ’Phone No. 2723, 
(i^dutta. Price list on application. 


ICARN URDU AT HOIIC 

O UR RENOWNED BOOK-MOMEN'S 
URDU TEACHER will teach 
,you how to speak, read, and write 
Urdu correctly in a short time. This book 
is the first of its kind ever written. 

Every student and Businessman must have 
a Copy. Handsome Commission will be given 
to booksellers. Pages 150, 8 Vo. sixe. 

Price Rs 2-8, Postage a?inas»0. Agents 
wanted everywhere- Write to : 

soon BOOK DEPOT No. 8, Bawoti-M 

T.rmrTri%rA tt tKrnu . , ' 




BOOKS 


i; 

^ . fj, 


FOR 

HIGH SCHOOL. COLLEGE 

& 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

J{s. 

THK UNIVRKSITY OK NA(,ANI)A : 

By H. f). Sankalia, m.a., ii.. r,. 

■with a Kroface by Kev. Heras, S..). l 

THB MA KK11A R1S : By K. A. 1 ’ires, 

M. A. G ( 

SOCJAL AND POLITICAL LJKK IN 
VI.IAYANAUAJ?A EMPIRE; By 
Dr. Saletore. id 2 Vols. ••• 1- < 

THE ARAVIDP DYNA8TV OF 
VI.lAVANAtJARA. Vol 1 by Rev. 

Henry Heras. sj., m a. 10 < 

THE LAW AND THEORY oK b’AlL- 
WAY Kiv’EIOHT RATES; By K. C. 

Siiniva.sHn, m. a. 10 G 

BKOJNMNOS OF VIJAYANAOARA 
Hi.^TORY ; By b'ev- Ibiiry Heras, 

STCDiEs'V.N P.\LLAVA IIISToRy’; 

By Jfev. Henry Hera.s. s. .i. ... s 

THE mSTOIJY OF .TEHANOlli : By 
Fi;ui( i.s Oladwin. i'Mit«*<l with lutro- 
cliK tion and Notes by Ran Baliadur 
K. V. RfuiKaswatuy lyeiijrar. 

THE OITA- IDEA OF OoD • By 

BrahiDaOiari Oilaiiand ... *> '< 

EOONOMIO DEVELOPMENT : By 

Pr. 1. Heiiov Kumar Sarkar. s ii 

THE (’OLITKAAE PHI EO.SOI’II IES 
SINCE lOO.'i : By Proi. B- K Sarkar, 

,M.A. -1 <1 

INTRODI'CTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF EDUCATION • By Pfot. B K. 

Sarkar. ii.a. 1 1 

HINDL'-PAD PADASHAHI : By V. D. 

Savarkar 0 

KA DAM BAKU LA : By 0. .M. Moras, 

M A. 1.") 11 

-MANIMEKIIALAI : By Dr. S. Kri'.liria- 

swami Aiyanprar. .\i.a. rn. n. ... .A Id 

KINOSHH^ TIIROnoil THE AOES; 

By P. S. Rarnkrishna I.\er, ai.v. ... 2 d 

MOITIER; By B. M. Nair ... 1 U 

To be published shortly. 

CHANGING VIEWS ON MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY; By K. T. Merchant, 

the'^mVisic of orient and 

OCCIDENT ; By Mrs. M. E. Cousins, 

B. Music. ... 2 0 

B G. PAUL eP CO. 

PUBLISHERS 6 BOOK-SELLERS 

1^1,' iViwoia Joseph Street, MADRAS. 


Times Change 

Fashions Chang% 


V V , 


But Our Prompt, accurate, 
Economic ~ Service remains 
unchanged. 

Calcutta Optical Co., 

45, Amherst Street, 

’Phone: B. B. 1717 

[ A PERMANENT INCOME 
! ARER YOU 

RETIRE ^ V 

NO CHANCE OF / U, 

EVER BEING / /ill 
POOR Lr-A 


or full fjiirficulars 
write to 





t National Indian Life § 

% Insurance Co., Lfd. 'J 

nS 


•2L,, 













and Steel 

Suppliers to the Nation 


Over 50 lakh tons of TATA STEEL have 
now found use in bridjiinjJ the country’s mighty 
rivers, in thq construction and maintenance, 
of its vast transport systems and in housing 
its people. 


We are proud of this truly national service, 
and prouder still, that to-day, as in 1912, when 
TATA STEEL was first produced, we remain 
the only producers in the country of rolled 
steel from indigenous ba.sic materials. 

Demand TATA STEEL bars, -structurals, 
plates and sheets for strength, stability and 
quality. 





for 

FEVER, DEBILITY, SUTIKA & RHEUMATISM^ 



in. thjL^ 

OTHERS BUT 


-QUART- 
Rs. 4/8 


FOLLOW, WHICH ONLY.. 
PROVES THE EXCELLEHCE OF 
THE ORIGINAL 

At%MIIVA«!TIIKKII IIV 

TIIK IIACCaI AYlIKVIillllA PIIAKAIACY I.? 

UfAO OfUCE DACCA BRANCHES EVtRYWHIM 

— Obtainable from— 

ALL BRANCHES AND LEADING CHEMISTf 


r.M.Clirn branches-.— m. Ashutosh Mukherjec Uoad, 

212, Bowbazar St. (College St. June.) 

228, Strand Road, (Burrabazar) 

210-1, Upper Circular Road,(Shyambazat 
116. Khurut Road. (Howrah) 

—OR- 

i^IiCpTTA DISTHWUTORf! : M AL LIKS *• DALHOUSI? SQUARE 


History of FWich Ewhtng frckm Ae I6th Owiury to the present d»y : 106 platM Leipnik Ks, 5 IfBJ* 

An Encydopeediis of colour Decora&m from the etrliesttime to the middle of the id* Ceutwyt 120 celouM !»*«»» 
sMccied by Bossert 48/l2/< 

.'oldsmiAs of Italy I Compiled from Ae published pspers, notes ond other materials collected by A* Sydrwy Cbur^ll 
. Rs. 63/- 

Musical Instruments, historic, rare and unique : 48 full page colour plates; by Hipkins R$. ‘83/8/- 

I’easant Art In Europe : 100 plates in colour and 32 in blacK and white, all guarded ; folio, buckram : by Bossert 


Musical Instruments, historic, rare and unique : 48 full page colour plates; by Hipicins R$. ‘83/8/- 

I’easant Art In Europe : 100 plates in colour and 32 in blacK and white, all guarded ; folio, buckram : by Bossert 

. . - w . R»- Ml/12/. 

Barock—Bozzettt ( in four seperate Volumes ; Vol. I—Italian sculptors ; 72 plates and 43 illuSt in the text ; Vol. U— 
Italian sculptors ; 6o plates and 37 illus. in the text; Vol. Ill—German sculptors: S3 plates and 50 illus. in ^ text; 
Vol. IV—French and Dutch sculptors : 8o plates arKl 31 illus. in the text; bound in quarter Vellum, art board sides and 
iilt tops ) by A. E. Brinckmann ; director of the Art History Institute, University of a^ogne ; 240/. 

Gr«at Short Stories of tho World ( 177 stories by as many auAors, covering 5000 years and 35 different literatures ) 

• •(lit'd by Clark &■ Leiber Rs. 6/6/- 

Groat short BiMrapbloa of Anelont Times edited by Barett Clark Its, 

Do of Modern Mmoa edited by Barett Clark p^. 6/6/. 

Groat Oatootiva Stoelos of tho world edited by Joseph Lewis French R$. 6/6/- 

Michel Angolo( 128 reproductions i by Romain Rolland P,s. 6/6/- 

World's Bast Humour edited by Carolyn Wells Rs. 5/10/- 

Indian Tales by Kudyard Kipling Rs, 3/12/. 

Croam of Tho Jaatora edited by J. B Mussey JKs. 11/4/- 

Collsetod Novala & Stories sf Maupassant ( 2 vela, in ono 0 edited &■ translated by Erntst Boyd Rs. 6/6- 
A Sontimontal Journay Through FranooA Italy ( original & unabridgad ) by Laurence Sterne Ks. 6/- 
Old Pybus by Warwick Deeping Rs. 7/81/' ] 

Sex Harmony A Cugonios ( a copy of “Why Birth Control" free with it) by Dr. Kubin Rs. 12/- 

Strange Loves by Dr. Potter p^s. lO/S/- 

Safa Counsal (sex advice from four American speelaliata ; fully illuatratad ) by Prof Jeffride 
M, D. Ph- D. Prof. Nichols, A M., Dr. Fmma Drake, M.D and O'ora Davis, Ph. D. Rs. 10/8/-, 

Love (a varitabio oneycispaodia of saxual aoionoo for those theughtful men A women who 
Wish to Know tho real truths A intimeto details about tho art of leva ; raallstle illus., 812 
pages “I by Bernard Talmey, M. D. P,s. 15/- 

Natural Laws of Sexual Lif.> ( authorized translation from tho 3rd Swodlsh Edition by OaH 
Sandzon ) by Dr. Antun Nvsironi. Rs, 10/8/- 

Sexual Life ( seventh edition ) by C. W, Malchow, M. D,_ Rs. 7/14/- 

Impotoney, Sterility A Artifioial Impragnation by Frank Davis, Ph B., M, DJ, Fellow, Amcrkam Medical 
Assocition Rs, 7/14/. 

Marriaga A Morals by B'^rtrand Kussell Rs. 5/to/. 

Sex A Sex Worship (this book needs no introduction; 372 illus end now Complete in one 
volume ) by Dr. Wall, M. D, Ph, G., Ph M. R$. 31/8/. 


A young Girl's Diary Prefaced by Sigmn. Freud, 

Psyohologioal Typss by Jung 
.Psychology of the Unoonseious by Jung 
Depths of The Soul by Stekel 
Disguises of Love by Stekel 
Sex A Fsyohoanalysis bv Stekel 

Individual Psychology I Practleo A Theory bv Adler 
Problems sf Neurosis ( a hook of ease hiatoriss ) bv Adler 

Elenfants of Solontifle Psyoholsgy by Knight Dunlap, professor of experimental psychology. 
University 

Pxysholeqy of MIseenduot, Vioo A Crime by Dr. B'ernarJ Hollander 
Judgsmont A Reasoning In Tho Child by Jean Pi.aget 


Ks. 9/6' 
Fks. 18/12/. 
Ks. 18/12/- 
Rs. 4/14/- 
Rs. 4/14/. 

Rs. 15/. 
Rs. 13/8/. 
Rs. 6/6/- 
John Hopkin/. 
Rs. 10/8/. 
Rs. 5/10/' 
Rs. 7/14/. 


Woman In f h# Civilized 9tate by John Presland 

; World Airways—Why Not 7 ( report of a Cammlttee set up by “Fsseniial News" &- 
tn.;yamine the possibility of a world air transport service 6- the abolition of aerial warfare ) 

An Outline For Beys, Girls A Thsir Parents edited by Naomi Mitchison 
Nationalism In The Soviet Unisnbyth: Hans Kahn 
^aiko with MuaselinI by Emil Ludwig 
Indian Eeonemios ( 2 vole. ) by V. G. Kale 

liress DrinksiA Drums (a study in sax A savage ; edited by Theodore Bestermann 
Sane Reasons, Far Birth Control (ii) Learned Judge's Views an Birth Central 


Rs. 3/12/. 
“Week-end Review's 
Ke. ./12/- 
Rs. 6/6/- 
Rs. 5/10/. 
Ks. 5/10;- 
Rs. 20/. 
) by Ernest Crawley 
Rs. 9/6/- 
by Partington; 

each Rs. 6/- 


looks By Unolo Bob Care of skin. Care of Hair, Care of .eeth, Careof Eyes, Srengthen Wrnts 6- Fingers, 
•^gth-n The Back, Strengthen The Lungs. Strengthen, Heart, Cure rtuttenng & Stammering. Cure C^itipMon, Cure 
’'8«’'on, Develop The Arm. Develop The Leg, Insotnn^ S- Its Treaftnmt, Varicose Veins Their Treatments, 

*P fi'. Keep Liver Healthy, Put on Flesh, Pycduce W*!*™. Physical Culttre Fer Beginners, Simple Diet. Imprave 
ition, Everyday Ailments Sr Accidents; Knock-knees’S- Bowd.egs. ■" • 

As. nine only. For a siitgle bobk send -/10/3 in postage sbimps. Rostage free for four books at A time. 


TUa fdlqwmg will euppUed U!> 's25.}- if ynar or>Ur rmehei nn hefm Wlh 

1. Living Phllonophin* ( personal beliefs of Einstein, ln?e, Adams, Krutch, Millikan, Dreiss*r, Mumford, Russell, Keith, 
Nsnsen, Jeans, Belloc, Webb, Fdnnn. Haldane. Dewey, Wells, Mencken, Peterkin, Babbit &■ Hu Shih ; portrait 
biographical no'.esof every author) Rs. 10,'- 2. Book of Marrlago ; modorn marrlago aa aoon by 
Keys'rling, Ellis, Mann, Tagore, Jung, Adk-r, Kretschmer, Wasscrman Sr 16 others: Ks. 4/- 3. Contract 
Bridgo Blue Book: 1933 by Culb-.-rison Rs. 4,8/- 4. World's Boat '-osays edited by Pritchard Rs. 6/6/' 
6, World's Boat Pooma edited by Doren &■ Lapolla Rs. ■ 'i 6. ovsit 4. Hla Amoeica by Bernard 

FayRs, 7:'14^ 7. Stufant's Tout Book of Astrology bv the editor of Mod-rn Astrology 7''S'- 8. Tha 

Sixth Sons* ( a physical axplan itl-n of clairvoyanco, tolopathy, hypn > ifm droams ote.) by 
Joseph Sine! Rs, 4'8'- 9 Witch Hunting A Witch Trials ( l lustr ited A Ind-xod 1 by L* Estrange 
Ew*n Rs l‘5/12 - 10. Isadora Duncan's Russian lay A Her Loot yoars In Franeo by Duncan fir 
Me Dojgtl! Rs. I1,'T- 10 Oivorc* At I Sts It by B-rtrnd Ru;s-ll, -|. 0. Wi'Is. Wtrwi:k D'eping, 
Fonoic Hurst, Anfre Msurois, R*bjr-a W :st Sr Peuchtw-ang^r Ki. 12 Sacrod Firo ( a Comploto 

fll'voy of sox In rollgion ) by Gold')’rg Rs. 18,'12i 13. Caso For Stsrilizatlsn ( '« it pormanant ? 

Will It Improve the race? Does it Interfere with normal sexual funotlons 7 w.il It raduoo 
insanity, degeneracy A feeble-mlndt-dnes* 7 ) by Leon & Whiinev Rs, P'6 - 14. '^ronomlo A Soeial 
Aspects of Crime In India bv Bijovsaiikir I ■'aik'.-rwal , prefaced by Radinkamal Mukerii Rs. - I**. 

Theories A Forms of Industrial Organization by Co'e Re. 1 2,'- 16. Revolt of The Masees by 
Ortega Cassrtt Rs. 6'6'- 17. The Economic System by Col” Re '12,- 18 Block Cu'tmg A Print 
Making By Hand by Marg-ir-t Do^sa^ A. K. E. Rs. 0 6,'- 19. Weight Lifting Made Easy by Pullum 
Rt. 3;'!2I- 20. Boxing As A Fine Art by Georgev t.'arpin'i>-r Rs. 2 1)/- 21. Handbiok of In titutlons 
for the sci'niifi: stu ly of intirnitioml r-ktioos : Lesgu? of Nstion;'’ublic.Mion R-i. 2,10 • 22. Parle Salens, CafSJ 

I- Studios an Intimate picture of the noted A notorious In Parle) by Sisv*lv HuHle.ton Rs. 5M0L 23, 
Busineas Books by Her! ert Casson (1) How A Travell T Car Gel mo--; orders t2) How to G.-t pro notion (-M How I 
keep costomerf (4) What we Employees can do (6) How to rriak a speech (6) How f r^man can Reduce cos 
f7) What a chatnbar of commerce can do (8) Pw.’nty tips to ihop Assistants -eich R- 12'- (8) Tips on windo 

Display Re. 1/14-'9) Looking on the Bright .Side Rs. 2M0 - '10' Bra ilH Shop Man ig r's boo’' 10 fw-lv* Worst misia're¬ 
in business (12) More Net Profits (H) Courtesv m Kr,in'i.s ' H) Wdl 'ower m rusiiins ( Tf ‘L-llmg by Sbowrnanih' 
Your tnsmory (l7iCr>a'ive fhitik-r, I di Thinking in bu-eness (Ml I'r-itiv; t > (20)S-lling Mor 

Lif- Insunnc'--ach Rs. 8(12 - 24. Mail 'TrdOi- 'lade Easy by Max 8ii .-nb- ‘ • *5 S*aff Treininn 

In Department Stores by Dorothy Pendhton. form-r rain'ng .u -ervoor Harrod Ltd London n ' F.dun"on-il Direr- 
the H-jb, B\'timo-e. America Rs 4'8'' 26. Theoforo Roosevelt (hitherto m-v.U bicgraphies have leenu 
the nature of h ro'/vorship, but h.-re the au-hv djal; wuh fact, whetlier favourable or unf \/our sb'- to the man ) 1- 
Walter Me Cab Rs. 10'8'-27. African Drume ( African beauty coi-itsst, som? excuse for theh.arem. ph .'anxd.ance, nativ 
marriage fir birth cu.ioms and many other w.-ird facts ; 8 illus ) by Puleston Rs. 11/4'- 28 Near World* To Conquer 
( Inca gold, Virgin ghosts, the place whariihe sun is tied, Cru.s)-'s i>'land uiJ many other incredib'e facts; 69 illus I 
Ri hard Halliburton PaS. 12/- 29. Through Wildoot Africa ( 20 illUf. ) by Ratcliffe Holin-s. Rs. 121- 90. 

Jungle Ways ( ferest people, mountain people, C.t.nnib I’s etc. 33 Illus 1 bv8-abrook Rs, 7/14, 

31 Travel A Sport In Many Lands ( Alaska, African inieno's fir s'er-s, Nc'- Zidin', lava, India, Burrn 
Br. Columbia, Alberta, England and Muaim, the magic city; 49 illus 1 by Major P. M. St-wart. Rs, 14/12/- 32 
Many Tales of Many Cities ( autohiosraohy of onioftb? world's mo.t famous singers; 40 illus. I by L.i.dore 
di Lara R;. 13/8/- 33. Magic Land Of The Maya ( a romantic narrative of coHurful msxico tha land of ih.' 
Maya Civi'i/ation : 26 Illus ) by Lava'lin Puxbv Rs. 9/6/- 34. Pearl Diver ( adventuring over A under 
southern seas where love travels fast; 9 interesting illus. ) by Berge fi- Lamer Rs. 7/14/- 36. Spy 
A Counter Spy ( development of modorn ospinago ) by Rowan Rs. 11/4/- 36. Horrors of Cayenne 
( espjri ;no4 of a terman as a French Bagno-Convict in C»y ;nn*, th> Capital of French Guiana ) by Karl Bartr Ri. 4/8/- 
37. American Illusion ( by a Britisher with frankness but not with malice ) by Collinson Ow>!f 
Rs. 9/6,'- 38. Lands of ^ho Thunderbolt ( 32 lilua. > by Lord Ronaldshay. Rs. 12 
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/ thfs easy way 

and make sure 
of Success 

jfN every field of endeavour the outstanding 
» men are those who speak and write with 
clarity and force. They may be known as silent 
men but when they must talk they can do so ! 
Their words then bite like chisels info the brains 
of other people and fhair will is carried out. 

WHY MOST PERSONS MAKE MISTAKES 

What is the reason so many persons are 
deficient in the use of English and find their 
careers stunted in consequence ? It was 
discovered by Sherwin Cody's scientific tests. 
Mo^t parsons do not write and spank pood Enpilsh 
simply hacausa they nencr formed the habit of 
dotnp so. ^ 

WMAT SHERWIN CODY HAS DONE 

The formation of any habit comes only from 
constant practice. Shakespeare, you may be 
sure, never studied rules No one who writes and 
speaks corrcctiv thinks of rules when he is doing 
so. It is usually found in teaching English 
though that wrong methods arc adopted. By 
means of unique exercises it has been over¬ 
whelmingly proved that Mr. Cody's pupils have 
Iearnf more in five weeks from his system than 
similar pupils have learnt in two years, hy 
other dry-as-dust methods. 



SlIl-ttWIN CODV 

WHAT STUDENTS SAY- -GREAT BENBFrnfc 

'A RAIS states ;--“The Course is the key fjOi 
writing correct, concise, appropriate and forcC; 
fill English I was for a period of seven yea^ 
at tlie Aitchison Chief's College, Lahore, und^i 
the tuition of European Professors and- fdl 
about the same period in England yet I am 
to have studied your Course.” 

A MINISTER writes “Your Course has beet 
of great help to me in both writing and speakltli 
I have learnt more from this Course In less thajE 
a year than in all my previous schooling, and all 
the books that I have read on the subject.” 

BOOK ON ENGLISH 

Those who are interested can find a detail^ 
description in a fascinating little book '‘Hdli 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Mlnntea ^ 
Day.” Unquestionably it tells you the mosl 
interesting story about education fn Englisll 
that has ever been written If you are efflGienit 
in speech if will give you greater confidence”; 
if you are deficient surely you want to know it( 
Write to-day. 


THE SELF-CORRECTING METHOD AND 
PERSONAL SERVICE 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s New Method 
Is habit^forming. Anyone can learn to write and 
speak fluently by constantly using the correct 
forma, biit how is one to know in each case what 
Is correct. Mr. Cody selves this problem in a 
sfojple unique sensible way. There are not 
hard and fast rules to memorize and in a short 
time you will come to use the correct forms and 
t&e; rlj^|it'^ords. A personal interest is also 
takcf^totmch student and any difficulties that 
SdMIb'wtih cf^refully and promptly by a 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 

THE METROPOLITAN INSTITUTE 
Aliporc Road, Delhi, 2. 

Hranch : 102-2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Please send me without any obligation on my 
part, your new free book "How ifou Can Masfar 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day," 

Name... 

Address. 

Agd .• Oecapafimp, ...;* 












I NEW BOOK by Dr J. T. SUNOEfttANO 

Evolution and Religion 


United India and the Indian States writes ' 

Mr. Sunderland is well-known to odueated Indians 
and espeeally to the readers of Indii's great 
monthly peri'dieal T//r MotJvrn TfpHrm to which he 
ha's of en c-ontrilmted. This hook deals with the 
pvi'liition of the worl l, of men and of religion, and 
with the prolil. ins of Pain and Evil. It attempts , 
a 'eeoni illation of Jteligion with Scion e and all 
that soienc'O stands for. The accounts of the genesis 
of the world nceording to ditlerent loligious 
Boripinres, are iejected, and the doctrine ol ovo nlion 
is upheld as showing (he how of the world, and. 
ther foie, being .a yen! rpnl iUoti of (!o'l instead of 
assprtioH of Uly E.i if-lciict’ and Oinnipotem e 
found in the scriptures. Evolution, it i.s pointi'd 
out, demonstrates the jilan of Uod to mao. It i-an- 
not, therel'oro, he said tliat ralionalism and pngre.^s 
will make tor irreligiou. They will, on the nther 
hand onl.v continue to unfold Clod’s plan, t'ivi'isalion 
is not an aitilicial growth, it is org inically conne ted 
with e^ciution Witii the inogress of thought and 
geneial culture, religion will advain.-e .and heeome 
purer and more refined. \t the eailicst stages oi j 
hnmau-ovolu ion, religion had ot necossitv to he 
priinitivo in cluracter. The fulme \mII see nut 
lO'S of roliaion, hut less of suiet^tiikin and le s 
of priesterafh 

The author i.s an oiitiniist. He e.vamines (he 
coniiftdi-tion involved in tlie idea ol an All-lovin/. 
Ah-t»owerful Father of children who are subject to 
evi', and to miser.v whii'h is not always man-made- 
Uo lind.s the solution of the pi-oblem in the doctrine 
of evolution. .Man has risen through the ages to 
his pf’seut moral stauiie. Even pain and evil , 
seive the end ot this scheme, the gradual pei ection 
of man. The evil tendencies in man are only the 
mi>takes that ho makes in "groping” his way up- 
waj'ds. Earthquakes and other visitations of Nature 
only show that the world i.s under Law', and in 
any casOj a world under Law is better than a 
worldunder chaos. The author sees in evolution 
proof of man’s continuity and of the soul’s uu- 
morta ity. 


The hook is written in sensitive prose and is 
lucid from beginning to end. 

Prabuddha Bharata writes: 

The eetiiral theme of the hook is to show that 
evolution is really an allf of religion, that it 
proclaims the glory of (fod tn a far more eftective. 
way flian the genesis sf ries of ftie orthodox 
Semitic religions. Every religion ha,s mythology 
as wu'll as philos<)|)liy : tlieio is no harm in tliat. 
Iiut danger oomes when the one is eonfounded 
with the other. And this has been the case with 
some queer religicus minded people, who have 
‘ eoinyielled some st.aies of America to pas.s law'S 
' jirohihiliiig the tOiach'ng of Flvolufion in schools. 
This very clear and convincing e\i)osi ion of both 
Evolution and true llehgion by Hr. Sunderland 
nnglit to be an eye-opener to these peoyile. 

Th(' book ha.s a general interest too. Here the 
readers will liiid a fine eulleiton of easily iindei- 
standable data tnvsented neaulifullv ai d logically, 
which are sufficient to convince unbia.sed minds of 
the great truth of Evolution -evolution of the world, 
of man, and of religion, evolntien fioin simiilicily 
to I'Dmpic.Mi.v, from h(<a ogencitv to lieiorogeneity 
The author has .shown too that altliough liter is a 
class of cvooitioiiisl.-, who find no necessity of a 
God for the evolution ol the w tld and everything 
in it, .yet evolution truly understood is not onU 
not anti-God but demonstrates the existence of a 
v.astly wonderful iaiclligence giving shapes lo 
thiug.s and beings witli and for a purpose. Moveovor, 
he explains ’'pam and evil” as impcifections in the 
process of evolution, which will drop oil' in tin' 
final stage. He turns the very fact of man’ 
impeifcetions- physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
-into cogent arguments for immortality. It it 
incoiiceivable that modern man with his horribi 
1 .shortcomings is the iihiinato end of such a fin-l.^ 
j attuned process of evolution through millenniams 
j The book has given Evolution tlie dignity c 
! Keligion, has supplied Kcligion with a scientifr 
basis, and fias assured man, the very end of evohi 
tion, of his perfection and immortality. 


Af^ highly praised by Lnoias Me.s3Esger. The HiNDUsTtiAN Times, The D. A.-'V. College Dniojs Magazeh' 
i^c'viJCHE TiiiBiiNK, The Hiinm, The OtiAKPiAiv, 'fnESiinoDnA Pairika, The Bomhay GiironiciJ'; and others 

Price Rs. 2. Postage extra. 


The Modern Review Oltice, 120-2. Upper Circular Road, Oaloutta 






^ r> „ ' Thbaiani*. 

Second Prize Rs. 3 000 SPECUL PRIZES. Third Prize Rs. 1,500. 

A Brand New Little Standard Sunshine Saloon Car (Valued at Rs. 3,200). 

(For the first all-corroiit entrant). 

[For the Orst wjmpetihir who sii^^ niimher of entries) Rs. .^00 in Cash (flUARANTEED)- 

TWO ENTRlFiS M)R A RLI Eh iMintmmn numhcr of entricH to he suhinillpd is two)- 


ThiPI I I 

17T]EI"“' 
o.r "! IP I 

7jlt£Ei I I 
OlOlAi IT" 
10 :B|R|_ I IIJ 

''-'liL J 


'I’lio Heavens 

(’lit __ _ 

Sudden tit 
Woman 
A hsoHt^ 

(till 

N\irr ‘W Exe,iv.tiio i 
ijire 

I’assaye inO) an eoclo'titf* 

Noisv nntiii'i 

Jim vessi-l_ 

MeasurtMiioiO 


Any nutnher of plain paper entries accepted. 

SOLVE THUS. 

Place a letter in each bl..rik square, so 
as to make a word which ill agree with 
the clue given. 

And you can get yqui solution. 

The Idlloyjiifr nunioriv i, values have been 
avsipned to tho letters of ihe alphabet. 


f eatdi of the twelve words is giv(>u within 


t-Jtil A h A 11» !K .!< ,(l III i 1 .1 |K IL _U 

lo an tMiclo'iite ct;;) 1 ■ j 'ij-ijri li j? m ' !) i(i!iili. .3 

."_‘J N ,(|(j iii' S;l' I’: V v\ !x |\ Z 

(.■>N) I I f) lOji,! ji A-iL^rjo jfj 

■ The sum of the nuineri(si) values of the letters 

is giv(>u within raekels against the word. . 

Ih’avon (oo). 'Ihe onlv lot;ic.i| answer is “SK^.’■ The eornx-tness of the 


:.g., Take No 1. S * * ;; [feavon Oo). 'llie onlv lot;ical answer is “I 
iiswer is tested hy addin^^ (he nuiiierteal values ot letters. S: 1!) Kill 

_- RULES 


and Ihe total is fiD- 


1. The Entry Fee in this competition is One 
hipee for eaeh Two entiies. Tin- minimum iiiimher 
! entrie.s aH"\\ed to eai h individua! ontranf is two. 
'ir each addifion.il siimde .entry, tho entry tee is 
niy Eitrht annas. 

'j. Compi'titors must write (lieirname and initials 
1 (>10011 capitals on (he. Inii'k ol thi' envi'lope i nn- 
liiiinp tluir entiie.s statimr the mtiiilier of entries 
mlo.sed. 

;i All entnes must he in ink iin bloek l.->lters) 
r tvfiewriter. _ * 

I All entries must (le received by last post on 
I-IU- 'J.5.O. Local entiies witti > ritrame lee in cash 
ily mav he handed over the counter up to p.ni. 
j that <l;i(e. 

.f>. The first prize will he awarded to the com- : 
titor who sends in a solution which corie.sfionds i 
oictly with the .Sei rotary',s .sealed solution. Faiiim: 
'orreet solution tip* prize w'ill he awanlcd to the ! 
"uest cornx't erifn. In the ca.se of tie or ties flic ; 
■Ize money will lie cipially divided at the di.si'retion ' 
tlio Soeretary, Prizes are liable to reduction 
increase tit the discretion of the Secretary. A 
inninv competitor can receive only one prize 
0. Keep an exa. f copy .so that you can ciimpare 
with the c.oirec.t .solution wiiieli will to puhlislied 
■‘Amrita Bazar Patiika” jiaper on 30-10-3."). 

7. Entrance fee must he sent by .Aloney Order 
Postal Order and n ii.sf b0addre".sed to “('oiripeti 
n No. <1 The Indo-Europ'^an f’luli. Club Hill. 
lOayani. S Tiulia” M. O. Coupon .space must not 
tilled in. Entry Fex's in i>‘spcet of a'l entrit's 
(|mit.ted by an individual enfrant in<.v be sent by 
•uijrle M. 0. Ol' Postal Order. Postal (fiders 
I'lian or British) must lx* made payable to “Com- 
tition No 4. The Indo-European Club. Club Hill, 
'ttayara,” and crossed. 

All entries submitterl by a single entrant 
"V be sent, in tho sarn * envelope but the entrie.s 
:st he^serially numbered at tho foot of the entry 

IS :-Entr.v No..l, 2.6. etc. 

*• M. 0. Re"eipt8 issued from the Past OfRco of 
e or postal orders mast accompany tho .solution, 
imterfoils of the Postal Orders should be retained 
the sender. 

Tne INDQ.EUROPEAN CLUB, 


.10. Entries may lie made on plain paper. Every 
cciiipetitnr iiiimt send an addre.ssed obh ng ouvelt.pe 
with a nine jiie. stamp affixed to it. 

11. Nil (laiiiis aie rrrpiircd. A pr'ntrd list of 
the names and adclrcs.“es or the winMDg loii'pe'i’ojs 
will be (lespati lull hy rest to all (cunpeiito'S <n 
(-11-lO.Tt. Slioiild any competitor not ani.onncfrt 
IS a wmiicr ceri.-ider that he enter(d an in»iT 
; eligible for a prize slioiild sulunit a .sirnlin.v eaim 
. urider tlie rule below. 

12 Scrutiny Claim. No torm is prescribed. A 
Sctutiri,\ ('laiiii jiiay he irisde hy letter sndosirg 
an .Al. O. reef'irit or cio‘-std I'ni-tal C'id.>r fora 
sciutiny fee of Rs. payable to The Indo-Enri pean 
t'Inb .-ind abo an exact copy of tlie solution on 
which tfie cljiirn is based. 'J’lie eu t'lope in which 
a scrutiny claim is .sent uuift. be supersetiL d 
■‘Sciuiiiiy Claim, Competition No. .f” and addre sed 
to the Secretary. All scrutiny claims must he 
received by hi.st jiost (in IH-ll-.'lu. Si-riPiny claims 
from loi al ' ntrants _ aci iunpanied by the fee of 
Rs. 3 in lasli only will lie received over the contiter 
lie to p in. on that date. Cl dins not coiifirniii g 
exaillv with the above provisions will not he 
I coiiside.-('d. 

{ 1 i Cheques on Imperial Bank of India at 

! Cochin will lie despatched to the winning com- 
; ]ietitors cii 23-11-3.0. 

' If. In no case can any entry fees or .s(rutiny 
! fees be rcfun(h‘d or credited to another competition 
or account. 

If) No rcsponsihility can he fi'copied for any 
I entry or .scrutiny claim being lost, mislaid or delayeti. 

I No cotrespondenee can le entered into or intoi views 
I granted. 

K! No alterations or corroction.s whatever w’itl 
be allow^ed. Mutilated answ'ers will be disqualified. 

17. Any entry which does not comply exac Ij 
Aviih these rnlas will be disqualified. 

18. Tlie Secretary of The Indo-European Club, 
is tho sole judge and interpreter ot these niles and 
[ii.>i decision on all matters relating to this oomie.i- 
tion is absolutely iinal and legally binding on ail 
competitors. This is an expres** cxtidiiion of entry. 

CLUB HILL. KOTTAYAM. S. India. 









"THE MODERN 




Any one can gjet a free specimen copy of “ THE MODERN REVIEW,’^ 
to be choicen by m, by sending us his name and address with postage one anna. 
If he wants any particular number, Annas Thirteen will have to be paid as price 
and postage 

Postage will not be charged in cither case, if the Hpecimcii copy ia taken from our office pertonally or by peon. 

Jhe Modern Review Olfiee, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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PRINTING 

is not only a thing of necessity but it has greater intrinsic aesthetic value also ; 

And for this reason you should e<niip your trade with the most up-to-date machines 
and materials. 

Machines : For Nows. Job .and Art Printing there are no rivals in the Held to our—■ 

PHCENIX RECORD VORWARTS 

Materials :-Onr S. & 0. Typos & Borders give more than MILLION LVIFKKSSIONS 
without appreciable damage to the face. We always hold heavy stocks of Printing 
M chines. Typos, Borde s, Paper Catting, Perforating and Stitching Machines, Roller 
Composition, Inks, etc., etc. 

Please Apphj to:- INDO-SWISS TRADING CO.» 

’Phono ; Cal. 4171 2 Church Lane, CALCUTTA Tele: AROGYAM 

CHANCHALA AGARBATTIES (REGD.) 

(FINEST INCENSE STICKS IN THE MARKET) 

A Swadeshi prodnet of unqaestionable merit nseful in prayers, festivities and social fnnetiona 
'And for every day use. One quality and one price. Re. 7-8-0 per Seer of 24 tolas. Postage extra. 

Money refunded if dissatisfied. KUNTALARANJANI WORKS,—Mysore, (S. India) 

^iB-THE VEDANTA SUTRAS~a- 

OF BADARAYANA WITH THE COMMENTARY OF BALADEVA (Govlndft Bhsshyg) 

SECOND EDITION. INDISPENSABLE TO STUDENTS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

_ Price RUPEES FOURTEEN Only; Postages and Packing Rs. 1-4. ^ 

(Tlus forms Volume V of the Sacred Hooks of the Hindus Seri^ of the Panini OfBiCe}. 

To be had of THE FANINI OFI^CEi 49, Leader BoAd, 
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C%f:;'|5| ri''^ ' 


■ bW'jtiSEAViE BANK hy Dr. FJ. B. Ohosrh, pu. 0, (Bcoa; LoTi<}ob)> ' ' ; *•’• '-V, '",’;' 

Forraeply of the Chartered Bank of India, China and Australia (Honflfe Office) Rb. i*;. v* 
CniMiNOLOBY by A. C Bose, B. A. with a Foreword hy Mr. S. 0. Taylor, i. p, „ 

INOO-ABYAN UTERATUBE AND CULTURE hy Prof. N, N, Ohose, m.a.. «.i.. ^ 4 

Formerly Dean of the Faculty of l^aw, Dacca University and Tagore ; .. 

Professor, Calcutta University ... . . . Ks. 8, 

LOST BRAHMANAS by Dr. Biitakrishna (.xho'.li. o. r.irr. ... . . . „ . (i, v 

Fragments of the collection of .sixteen lost Brahmana.'-. 

Indispensable for the students of Vedic Literature. 


Modern Publishing Syndicate, ir.-i, Sbunui riiar;u» Tie Street, CAi/rm .) 


nuuit. io^ 



cvrtY Boov»' 

CUIDETOCORRCCT 

.•iTtfllWIim"*; j, 



PrjffiCi), ver iibW r, 'om 
busmyn or 


.8 i;('om> Kimtiox oi 
Everybody’s Guide to 
Correct Letter Writing 

A most jiraftioiil and 
completo (iiiido lo the best 
stylo of modern cojres- 
pondeiic'' over ;■>(•<• letters 
a.H also their appropriate 
a.t.swt? s of all olasse.'S. 

lie. 1-Ti. 

Magic Manual (lllanl.) 
,Mi.cu*rn Miracles exposed. 
V’arioiis Trick.'- He. 1-S 

BHATTACHARYA & Co, 

ITlS. .Miiktaram Hahn Street, 
t’alciitta 


Indian Household Mosquito CurtainB 

Made of extra strong White Nettings, very lasting, 
.\lsrj coloured nct.s available in shiules of choicest 
Liglit-t liven. Bine. Ked. Vi'llow. etc., at the same 
price?.. (Stale (Coloured or While.) 


JUST PUBLISHED JUST PUBLISHED 

OITA TEACHING 

BHAGWAT GITA 

by 

Kadha Charun, k. a., «..sc., u, b. 

With text. English Ti-anslation and commentaries. 
iSrcowf/ KdHion. Price, Jfnpce One nwl nmms Kiglil • 
Postage and parking, annas h'ight only. 

'this forms extra Vol. 6 of the Sacred Books of the 
nindu.s .serie.s of the Panini Offiee) 

To be, had of 

THE PANINI OFFICE 

49, Leader Road, Allahaliad. U. P.. INDIA. 


WHY SUFFER 

Vont : 1. Pyorrheea. 2. Deafness 'j ^ 

.3. Diabetes. 4. Rheimiatism ^pt^sfrige”*^ 

5. Painful Menstruation j 

6. Leprosy I 

7. Phthisis | 

8 Mercury r Hs. if plus postage 

0. Asthma 
JO, Uric Acid j 

ilwayp inaist on Dr. Sinha’s efficacious remedies. 

Dr. J. N. SINHA, 

; t^, RftiA Rajendra Utl Miitra Road, 

' QeiHa^atta, Calcutta. 


' M:-' :l| 


Long! Wide. 


Wtn'ra-CinteK 
Price .Sup. Qoa 
Hs. 1-12 Rs.2-4 
.. 1-14 ..2-8 
.. 2-0 .. 2-12 
.. 2-10 ., 0-0 
.. 2-14 .. ;i-4 
.. :{-M „4-4 


7f O' .. ;{-l.i „4-4 

Free! Purchasers ot Three at a 
lime will get oncCintain x.Ht 
Free, p.irki 1/7 Fici'. }’p.ttagp, K,ctra> 

THE UNITED TRADING CO., 

Post Box 434. CALCUTTA. 


FREE 1 ABSOLUTELY FREE II 

Rai Sahib Dr. K. C. Dass* 

Secrets of Happy Life 

A fiooklct on Health, Wealth A Prosperitj is 
living given free ; Apply to 

Dr ROY, 20-2. Harrison Road, Calcutta. 


FEEBLE MINDED CHILDREN 

GET 

Parental pare Treatment and Education 
AT 

BODHANA NIKETAN, Jhargram, (Ot. Midnapur). 
Tne only Home m India. Write to - 
GiRIJABHUSAN MUKHERJEE, Secretary, 

tj-r>, Bejoy Miikhorjce I/anc. Bhowanipur, Calcutta 


NEW CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. Dycoqerol 
IS a spccilic lor Cnnsinnpiion. Intniduccd after labo¬ 
rious research and wide clinical tests. Many doctors 
of repute and specialists in this disea.se are using with 
utmost satisfaction. In early stages of Consumption 
I ).\ ( oserol give.s splendid result and iu advanced cases 
it acts a.s a palliative. Before you give up hope, give it 
atrial. Priev per bottle Rs. .o 4-0. Forwardingchargea 
extra. P. S. BOMIAH & Co., 125, Broadway, Madras 


imruL Leprosy Cure< 


THOUSANDS CURED, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


L. A kV 3 M fvll SeC O, (REGD) 

A. lt=T . P=? . S . F=»C3 ST 














Of WOTOIf 1« JSm 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

SECOND EDITION 

By major B. D. BASU, i-m-s. (Retired) 

Excellent printing & get-up. Cloth, gilt letters. /Vice 3 As. S net. 


New Orissa s,iy?, ; The late Major B. D. Basil’s 
CMoarchos into British liuliau liistoiy are well- 
known, His ■ lii.'O Ilf the <'iinstian I’owcr in India”. 
'‘Jndui Under 1 he Brni-sli <hT)\vu” and 'Consolidation 
^)f the Onristian Bower m India” have all lieeoino 

ClaBsies. Fully doeumeuted <uid siiei-ortod iiy 

oonteuiporary ollieial rocord'j, writiuHS and siieei he- 
of British Statesmen, .Anglo-Indian, ollieials and 
Indian puhlieists, Mr. Basu’s hisioiy of the cdiieatiou 
Of Indians under the rule ot the Ea.st Itidia 




j Coiiijiaiiy is a tarefiil and informative study of a 
I .suhjee.l wliieli is of ahsoihing interest to the present 
! geiieratiou ot liidiau,s, tully awakened to the 
' national idea s and justly taking a pndc in thoir 
heiitage ot a vast, lieti and aniftent litcra'ure. A 
! .study of this txiok i y .Major Basil will come as a 

levelatiou to most Indians.The bnok deservedly i 

' rakes a tiont tank among nationalist piihlicat.ons j 
•iiid should lind a cherished place lu oveiy uaiioiial- 
ist h()Use-hold. 


Also higidii prai.snl hi/- Tin; Tiubcxk. Tin; Hi.vdtt.stii.vn Tlmks, Fouwako, Thk Ih.viio of Maiuias, 

Tiie (IPAianv.v ok Madkas and otliers. 

The Second Edition of this Remarkable Book has been Just Published. 

It is an improvement on the Eirst, 

To be had of: 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, Calcutta Or of Dr. L. M. 8ASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 


FOR PUJA GIFT 


CHOOSE 


RUSSIA TO-DAY 


. By NITYA NARAYAN BANERJEE-WHO VI.SITED RUSSIA LATELY 

‘Daily Sun’ of Homhay "The writer describes art«. jiictuies, literature, industrial life and education, 
governnient administration and jndiciaiy, marriage and married life, civil life and jaiN and many other 
important topiis-.-The autiior lias jicrsonally venlicd the conditions and fams 

‘Leader’ of Allahabad ; IBs narrative is simple and una.s,sumiiig.’' j 

Hindusthan Times of Delhi • The book is a concrete account of what Russia means today - to the 
foreigner, to tlie (ommuni.^t and the iion-i'ommumst. Our regret on fini-shiiig the, book 't reads likh a 
novel, was that the author has nor given us more....” 

A. B. Patrika of Calcutt*: "He secs things with an oi'en rnind and describes them plainly and 
jtmpai'tially” 

’ Modern Review; Mr. Banerjee i.s a cleaver enough observer and although wc note in liiin plenty 
of admiration thoie is no absolute, surreader...” 

Bombay Sentinel : It eoastitules one of the most well-halanceil judgment on a highly ixmtroversial 
fiuhjeet—the system ct the Soviets of Red Ru-sia...” 

PRICE Rs. 2 (Two only) cheap edition. 

‘ Strong Cloth bound and with 37 illustrations Rs. 3 (Three only) 

[hj llir. Same, atiihor " Full of fticls and figures and practical sugges- 

MODERN AGRICULTURE upplicability to our country.” 

Price Annas 12 (twelve only) —Advance, 

PRABASI OFFICE. 120-2, UPPER CIRCULAR ROAD, CALCUTTA 


NATUROPATHY 

The Art of '^rugless Healing by Dr. V. M. KULKARNI. 

^ (WITH ILLUSTRATIONS) 

*‘F«)m the pen of Ur. Kulkami hav« como many books of unquestioned merit,” Walter Seth 
a. Editor. A. N. A. Journal, America. This is yet another iiook up-to-date and a value of information 
B subject. Over .300 pages. Ask for free (Josoriptive pamphlet Price Rs. 3-8, Postage Extra. 

« ROY di CO., Homoeopaths, Princess Street, Bombay. 







(A) Mor*l quotations from Shakaspaara : Exhaustively drawn from all his 37 plays And 

includes (1) and (2) of P. W. Series below. ' A’ 

Contains Snakeapearesn gems of wisdom : reminds one of one’s fresh, pay school day^i A® 
oft-gnoted quotations are there; printed on thick highly glazed paper. Every lover and adnureoci^lM' 
ShaKespeare requ res it. Pri' c Rs. 1-1-0. Pcstage extra. • 

(B) Five precious Books of Pocket Wisdom Series; (1) Short Moral Quotations fromA' 
Shakespeare. (2) Longer Mo'al Quotations from Shakespeare. (3) Thought Gems, containing ab^ 
2000 Choicest, shortesr, sweetest, oft-quoted quotations from over .'KlO greatest thinkers and 


and spiritual Hspoct of education—self-analysis, self-purififtpion. self-rcali-ation-is (heir great aim. Ttwtjt' 
mould character and lead to truth, virtue, wisdom and higher idanes of life. 

Questions on English History (from i485—1924) '‘arefiilly ciio.sea and systematically arrangoia! 
in an order, will be sent free on application. ». 

Addreaa:—Mr. M. VKNKATASIAH, B. A.. Krialiiiaraja Moballa, Mysorff^ 


Well-known since (10 Years 

Batliwala Ague Mixture 

FOR MALARIA. INFIiUENZA & ALL SORTS OF FEVER 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

For Wholenalc WriF to : 

CHIMANLAL R SHAH 

l'. 0. Bos No. .a.'-).';. - -.CALCUTfA 


RISC Of flic Chrlsflao Power 

In Indio 

Second Edition, Revised and Illustrated. 

A Big Volume of lOll-f-xvi pages of about the size of The Modern Review. 

With 120 Illustrations and Four Maps 

The Portrait of Sivaji, in colours, is from an old painting in the 
Bihliotheque Nationale, Parts 

Sfoaf Clofh Binding Strong Pictorial Jacket 

PRICE RUl’EES 15/- ; POSTAGE AND PACKING Rs. 1-8 

PER V.P.P. Rs. 16-12. 

Has been praised in The Tribune, The Hindu, The Hindustan Review, The Indian 
Literary Review, The Sind Observer, The Indian Review, and The Mysore 
Economic Journal, The Modern Review, The Young Builder, The 
Daily Herald, The People, India and the World, The Leader, 

Unity (of America), The Christian Register (of America), 

The Servant of India, and The Japan Chronleio. 




Now on Sore-lto'. SmWEUJlIW’S NEW DWH 

EMINENT AMERICANS 

WHOM INDIA SHOULD KNOW 

PRICE Per Copy Rs. 3. Per V. P. P. Rs. 3-9. 

For Modern Review Subscribers; Hs. 2-8, post free ; Pef V.P.P. Rs. 240. 


The Servant of India says 

Th<* averaKe reader always Miiiiks of Amorica as 
the kind f the Alinifihty Oollar. as ilio land where 
Carne{{ies and Hockhdlers flourish. Or. Sunderland, 
in the volume under review, supplies us wiUi 
intoPisUng pen pint ores nt font teen eniinenl 
American men and svotnen wlie.so active and ,snc *es.s- 
ful idealism has keen tlioir rhief title to ttk-ry. 'Hie 
sketches ot Ahrahain Line ilri. of Emerson and of 
Thomas I’auie in iiarticiilar are line specimens of 
Dt- Sunderland’.s style and literary cratr. India is 
on the toad to fiwdom and social reconstruction 
and so the study and coutemplation of the lalwnrs 
and aehievomeuts of worktns in the lie'd—even 
when these workei's have lived and thrived in 
otiier countries--IS hound to be sliniulatiiu'. We 
heartily recommend this book to the reader and 
trust that Dr. Sunderland or .somebody else will 
yvrite on the same lines a liook dcaliufr with the 
lives of ‘Eminent Indians'. 


Dr. .1. T. Sunderiand. The learned doctor's reaction 
to I’-dia’s politi*-al strujrtrle is well known, and he is 
a very sympathetic and diseeniinK student of 
Indian life and thought. This charaetcr-sketches 
are vivid portrayals of the life and activities of 
Lincoln and others. .. 

Lf>t somebody in India write a similar book, 
entitled ‘Eminent Indians,’ Why not let, Babu 
R.iinaiiand tlhattr riee address himself to this fci.sk. 
for which he is eminently fitted. 


The Leader says, 

BaViu Bainanand (’hatforjiK'. editor of TIk Modern 
Heriew, deserves the thanks of the Indian public 
for bringing out this pulilication which i.'i meant 
to bo read by Indians. Indeed, the full titlr> ot the 
Iwok is Eonne.iU Ainerirans irhoin Jndio should 
know. 

.If America today i.s rushing headlong in an 

inordinate jiursiiit of w'ealth and luxury and is 
steeped in gross materialism, she h s prodm^ed 
great men, leaders of thongnt, einiaeiii .scientists, 
men oi letters, and great philanthropi-ts : if India’s 
greatest shame today is her politiciil subjociion. and 
if some social evils continue to receive the sanction 
of usage, she IS now in deul earnest to tiring 
abiut h“r political emancipation, and is making 
rapid strides towards social reform and improve' 
meat in all the departments of life. 

Etninenl Aimrimns wall enable Indians to know 

something of some of America’s host minds. 

The book emtjodies the jienportraits of fourt 'on 
distinguished Ainerican-s drawn by one oi their 
own countrymi'Q. well-known in India— ; 


I United India and the Indian States says : 

{ This book consists of short life sketches of 
1 fourteen eminent men and women of Amerii'a- They 
I arc the noblest leader-, of inaukinl, patriots, poot- 
I philos )()hers, champions of freedom, poets, men of 
I letters, social rotormer.s, religious teachers, noble 
I woincii, editors and ediujationists. The author has 
1 merely given a vivid and truthful record of these 
{ great men and women as they have impressed his 
! mind, intluenced liis tliuuglits and imriched his 
; wisdom. 

In this attractive iiirtrait gallery of the eminent 
men and women ot America, the author ha*; 
markedly mentioned and drawn parallellistns with 
cmineaf Indians whenovor oci asion arose, so th«it 
; this hook is sometimes a comparative study of the 
: eminent men ot America and ludin. These portraits 
! are made lively and improssivo by the imroductiori 
1 of anecdotes and reiiimiscences about these gr«,jt 
I personages most of whom Dr. Sunderland intunate- 
I ly knew, which bring the salient and interesting 
i characteristics ot the personality in a flash of vivid 
, (olour and life. Dr. Sunderland’s catholicity ol 
' taste, his abounding sympathy, his balance ot 
' judgment, his skill in focussing attonlion 
i on the important characteristics of the subject on 
; which lie .speaks, his dhseriminate .selection of apt 
1 words and epilhefcs for the right place and occasiou, 
his uurestrained and easy narration is evident in 
! each and every lino ot this book. Dr. Sunderland’.s 
j well-kn iwn sympathy for Indian aspiration lia^ 
j brought India nearer to America liy this beautilul 
I book. We are sure that this valuable book would 
tied an honourable place in all literate homes. 


Ako highly prtihsed Ay/ -The FIindt;, Bombay Cintoi!nci.E, Smo Obskiiveb, Hinpusthan Times. GnAuniAN 
ItfotAN Meshen’oek. Forwabd. The llmimsTiiAif Review, The IIujon Magazike The TBiBUiiE, 
The Indian Review, Unity, The Twentieth Century of Aelauabad, Advance India of Madras 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


The Modern Review Office, 





ifir. b. U. TUiiJLUR MNLrH 
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HAIR OIL 

If is an excellent tonic for ■ 
hair and has cooling effect oil' 
brain troubles. 

Donahusam Perlomero Wo 

S4A. rr.IVK STREET CALCUTTA ‘ 


DRAM 5 PICE 


HIGHEST CLASS 


& 6 PICE 


Homoeopathic Medicines 

esh Mothoi Tin<tutP'i Hai 1% l>ilu(uiiis Siiirar ctf Milk nioulilt'*' ct^ ftoin Boericke S Tafel ol 


Fresh Mothoi Tin<tutP'i Hai 1% l>ilu(uiiis Sufrar ctf Milk nioulilt'*' ct^ ftoin Boericke S Tafel ol 
America, Biochemic <iit(]Trihoti-> laliifts, Homoeopathic clilutul inpdKinoi, mall potnones, all sort*: 
ol Homoeopathic Books, m tiiKlivli, llnnli HpokxIi I idif (Injiai and (“\or\ ihiun Homoeopathic' 
always available at the cheapest rate 

Manual of Homoeopathic Injections & Surgery '>\ I M MlTfKR n \, m n, (U. S. A.)i 
Pin e Kc 1 

A single Trial order will convince you of our business honesty. Detailed liifj and nice, 
Catal<^ue with Photo of Samuel Hahnemann Free on imuksi ' 

Decent concessional i pe-, xllowed to large and Permanent buyers Calendars Free to our, 
'"tistoniei-j NB Wut-I i il kmI il i.? nis i i'i\ ‘i •, en t* m'II om well-kiiown Horafoopathic 
iru'diijnc*', -undin^, Imok t *( , oapiol di>(ou’it Pm hiU piitindai'' eti wide to the manager* 


MODERN ECONOMIC PHARMACY, 


42-4, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA 



9, BONFIELD’S LANE 

Fresh & Genuine American Htimaiopatliic Medicines five & six pice per dram 
f lioleta 01 1 iiiiilv Box < ontaiiiiii., iJ ’( .0 is (>(i Si aid D 1 jliiiN of iiicdumis xMth a usefnl 
B'’ngali (ill do and one dioppei R 1 K-, .!, P's s. IN "i 1 hs (> (> IN *) Hs K)-l I lespectively. 
With English or Hindi (liiide A'- 1 ’ ixtia 

BioclieniK Mcdii itie-i, (llolnilos Sngai of Mdk Pliial*- Book*- Velvet I’oiK, f’aidboard Case, 
Thermometer,’^viinge Hypo-s\ tm;, • < ti at Insipc-t tati ■- 

APPLY 1 DR 1 RhK PVrAf.t (iM _________ 


TUBERCULOSIS AND CANCER • SOr?N^TI?ltfTIRfcATMENT! 

T. B PULMONARY - Ini ipieiir and 2nd Snig. - CANCER, Malignant Tumour, 6c, befdre 
No uso going into an E\i>onMve Sanatoiia Tied'iii'nt Surgical Meddling the X’ray or Radium. 

Intra'table easp.s, and even pioiioiinced 't-hcmohlf'hv (oinpdi nt authonlie> readily jicldedtooor 
new line of rational tieatnif'nt with lel ef. positne and ladual dmi'i < pi. Tieatnient on contract 
also undertaken on Sn^nal Coin ess on Tetins nn to Det :>I I'linitmes nnh 'tump 

HAMLYN CLINIC, CALCUTTA : 3, New Jugannath Ghat Road 


HAHNEMANN PRATISTHAN 

ORGANIZED BY PROF. A. C. DAS GUPTA, M A. 

• 56-2, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 


A tpost respectable Pharmacy foi Homeopathic NEUROL 

I <& Bioebemte medicines, books & Sundries. iTtistm- A highly offieaoious remedy foi nervous debility, 
guished |)hysioians give free advice. Treatment bv weakness of brain and heart Itelicves giddiness. 
cortesPoiMtenoe a speciality. Price 5 ortO pice sleeplessness. Free from poiannons or unclean 


per driun. 


materials. Re. 1*8 for a month. 
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EXPERT ASTROLOGICAL WORKS 

CftNSKLT ; R. Phnilliar Oanmnitliy Ralipi, Astrolofrer 
P. 0. Raiitwal 8. K inara, India. 

Trained under tlie trrea)-si Astrolouer of Ihe 
world I^rof. 1). S(;RTANAK\1N RAW, h a- m.ii.a s.. 
t’.u-H.s.. ete. Roeeivtd highest, lestimonifils fro.n 
por>on.s living in Ametica, China, (Canada, Ned-r- 
iaiids. Ceylon, etc. A trial ordii will convince yon 
marvellously. Chaiges Reading If.s. lo. 

Complete linroseope Rs. 'JO. Annual-Tcading wiili 
iiionthl.y details ineliuling dales Rs. 10. Uonoraiv per 
3 questions Ks. .o. Please state correct, hirtli-date, 
time, month and year with birth-place. For tlie 
charges atiout market flui tuations, cotton, wheat, 
[ shares, etc., apply urgently. No communications 
will be attended to uiilcs> accompaaied reinittanee 
in advam-o. 

KNOW THY FUTURE 

Astrology A Science and 
Science always A Truth I 

Sf'nd your time and date of birth or letter 
wri ing lime and iige or the prints of your palms. 
WsYour charaeter, liches, education, ihildren. 
marriages, ofcnpation, «tc. 25 marvelloux predictions 
Rs. 2-4 : One year life-reading wdtli character 
abetcli Ke. 1-4; Answers to any five questions 

The following anci( nt books are translated by 
AJVAONA K. N. RASTRl :-JATAKAHAJEKyAM Re. 1 : 
bWTHAMA Samutta As. 8 ; Vanchanawieevam As. 8. 
; ■' Pos'age extra. 

' DAIVAONA K. N. SASTRJ. ^ 

;«sti7's AatrOlogical Bureau, Tuni, M.$JML RIy. 
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ENDI CHADDARS 

Refognised to he ihc Host ui Eiidi Cbaddars 
Maiket, tor duraltility, softness and iheapiie.'.s. 
Appiei iati d by many Leading Journals and moie 
tlian .‘Ki.dijtl (■u^tumcr.s. Size (5 x H yd.s. Ibu e Rs 6. 
I'.II king and I'ostage Free, .Money rel'uuded cn 
dis-aiislaclion. Special concession for 3 pairs 
laistniners. 

LUDHIANA SILK HOUSE 

Prop : Rasatitii Mai Rhara Mai 

Ludhina No. 12. 

HYPNOTISM, Mesmerism, Thought-Reading. 
Auto-suggestion, Ciystal Ouzing. CiMjrvoyance etc. 
are pracii. ally taught in ten weeks tbroiiali (iorres- 
ponderu« and also by class tuition. Various diseases 
> f bodv and mind are treated. Hundreds cured, 
corrected and benefited For p.art,iculsrs. please, send 
5 I ice .stamp. Prof. R. N. Rudra, 100-5, Surendra 
Hanerjce Road. Cal<*utta. • 
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Torch 
Machine. 

Suitable for makinpr every 
type of torch-liftht talterios 

1. (Jlieinical Mixint? Macliipe. 

2. Battery Ptcps, 3. (Jappiop 
Maeliine. 4 Zinc cafcC making 
macltitiea. 

INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY CO- 
14, Clive Street 
Calcutta 


Wanted ? 

A good job is waiting for vou .soinewhere. To 
>S' <‘tt.aiiv it. g»>t help from tinse valiiatilo boo'>s, 
Omde to Imix'rial S'rvires It-;. 3 t'areers for 
liidianM...|{s. 2. Small Scale Industries ..Re. 1 S, 
Koreign Studies ..Rs. 2-\ H itisli Sluili('s-..Ho. 1-S, 
Indian S'udies Us. .3, Indian Indnstnal Indii'iliies 
Ke. i-S. HigherS‘ liclarshipsUiovt.. llniversity. States 
and Putilic) Us. 3, Tiumsauds ol copies stild 
up-to-date. Send Your Order Ti day. 

The News Agency (MR), 

Chipitola, AGRA. 
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MiStACLE 

DR. W. C. ROY’S 
SPECIFIC FOR INSANITY 

(Kstabi.ished Over Last 60 Year-s) 

NIJ.\1KR0U.S TESTlJIONI.ALS 
“I persooally know of cases cured by Or. 
W. C. Roy’s Specific for Insanity.” 

(Sd) The late Sir liamesh Chandra Milter^ 
Cffg. Chief Justice of Bengal. 
“The cure has been complete.” 

—Dr. D. Bos>’. M. B. 
“Acted as a charm. Completely cured.” 
—Dr. Srinalh Ohose, M. B. Bundelkhand. 
Price Rs. 5 per Phial, 

S. C. ROY & CO. 

Manufacturing Chemists. 

167-3, Cornwallis Street and 
36, Dharamtollah Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

Telegrams Dauphin, (Calcutta 
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PERFECTION 

IN M 

PROCESS WORK/ 

NO MORE difference 
BETWEEN ORIGINAL & PRINT 

All sorts of Half-Tone. Tri-Colour, Line &, Line- 
Colour Blocks Executed Promptly and Carefully. 
Speciality in Advt Designs. Layouts & Printing 



C ATA* ART- PREy’/' 

DEZ-IGNERy- • PPOCE/--r ENCPAVEHy'AND ART PRINTERS 

» KEy^HAB»CHANDRA»/EM* fT «CALCUTTA» 


MARQUESS OF ZETLAND, 

Secretary of State for India. Graciously remarked while Governor of Bengal 

I visitod tiie .Sjikti <'nsii.'uilialiiy.i on Inly I«, I1L.’U. 1 way H.stoiii.'-li<‘d to liiid a f<i(‘tor,\' al \slii<!i 
the prodintioii of Mt'(li‘ Ui'.-y w;iy caT'iii'd on .yo mv.it n .m'.iIc • * * ♦ .MATI’J It B.Mir yeeniK to luwi' 
bronsht tlie I’rodu'Tions ol ,Medic,inos in ai I'ordnn' \vu.h ilie pi’-iycni'tinns it tin; aucicnt Stia.stras to .'i 
high pitcli of pHicicu' y. 

CHYABANAPRASHI AuHYmKSHAMATHUR BABU’S j makaradhwaja 

Rs.3PerSeeh ( t Rs.4PEBraL«. 

Sill ousmuiHiii tyt Dicu 

IvSTD. Ifhll. 


MRITASANJIBANI-SURA 

The Best Ayurvedic Tonic Wine For Nervous Breakdown. Acidity, All sorts of fjivor Trotiltlcs 
etc. >fo.st profitaftly used after Delivery and by the e')nv,jle.sc<'nf8. after all diseases. 

Rs. 2-8 pint Rs. 4-8 guart a bottle. 

ProprietoT's Mathttka Mohan, LaiaiOHAN k Phanindha Mohan MuKHAPAOHAYAirA, Chakkababtt 
Branches:—7 in Calcutta and nearly .')<• all over India/and Burma, Catalogue Free on application. 

Managing Propriitor— 

MATHURAMOHAN MUKHOPADHY/AYA. CHAKRAVORTY, BA, 

C«Jputb|i Head Office52-1, Beadon Street Bfaecli:—12, Chowrlngliee, Oaloutta, l^rae Branch 
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GKORGJ: ELIOT 

IJv .1. T. STTN1)P:R[.ANI) 


G EOIKIIO Rliot was oiU‘ in a loni; liiu' 
of <»;i‘Oat souls, who havo appoaml 
ill (litfon'iit l.iiuls and af<;'('s, who 
hav(‘ (lone an iniinovtal litorarv 
work which they liavc loft hchiiul llu'tn for 
the j oy and benolit of inankiiid, w'liilo thoin- 
s('lv(‘s remaining in the .'.hadow,---their 

personality known otdy to a small eirolc (d 
intimale friends, until tlie greatness of what 
(hey had done, the beauty and worth of what 
they had created, set men on lire to know 

the groat doers, -to lind o\it the great 

creators. 

Ry universal agreement the most illnstrions 
of these great sonis -these great literary 
(1’eators that Enrojie has given to the world 
are Homer in (Jreeee and Shakespeare in 

i^ngiand. Tlies(> in their own day were 
hardly more than shadows ; and even now 
Homer’s .\ehilles and Hector and Shakes¬ 
peare’s IFamlet and King Ijoar seem more 
real Mesh and blood than the |)oets who 

created them. 

Kor a long time George lilliot, whose 
first writings appeared under an assumed 
name, was hardly more than a shadow, and 
in some respects she seems such today, \ot 
until’ the publication of the first somewhat 
brief life of her, by Mathilde Blind, three 
years after her death, indeed not until the 
publication of the fuller, life by her hustand, 
Mr. Cross, five years after her death, di€ she 


emerge in any clear way from the mist. For 
man', year,", afb'r her books became famous 
(he men and W'omen whom her genius had 
created, her Adam Bede and Dinah Morris, 
her Amos Barton and Hetty and Mrs. Poysor, 
her Maggie and Tom-T\illiver, her Romola 
and Tito, and Gwendolen and Grandeourt, 
seemed (he real persons and she hardly more 
than a Jinth or illusion, so throbbing with 
life, and so intensely individual were the 
characters whom her l)rain, as by a miraculous 
power, called into <ixistenee, and so hidden 
and impalpable .seemed the great authoress, 
who lived so (pu(*tly all her years with her 
books, and her own lofty thoughts, and amid 
her s)nall circle of choieo and very dear 
friends. 

As the world now kno\y.s, the real name 
of her who came to be called George Eliot— 
her name before her marriage—^was Mary 
Ann Evans, or, as she generally wrote it, 
Marian Evan.s. 

The outward events of the life of George 
I'diot (Marian Evan.s) were very simple. 

She was born in Warwickshire, in middle 
England, amid country and village surround¬ 
ings. Her father and mother were of the 
middle clas.s, not poor and yet in only 
moderate circuni.stances. She was the young¬ 
est of five children. 

She attended two or three schools,— 
seemingly very good schools—not far from 
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her home, and obtained what was regarded 
an excellent early edneation. 

Her fondness for reading from her earliest 
years was very great; and from this, moi’e 
even than from her schools, she obtained tlie 
beginnings of that very wide, deep and rich 
cultnre, which marked her mature life. When 
she was seveute<'n her mother died, .and 
she became tlie housekee])er of her father. 
This placed the re.sponsibilitv of tlie home 
upon her, and did much to deepen that 
conscioiitiou.sness, that feeling of tiu'.sacred 
ness of duty, which throughout all her later 
life was so noticeable. It is intere-.ting to 
know that in Maggie Tolliver, one of the 
characters of her stoj-y “The Mill en the 
Floss”, we have portniycd much that suggest 
George Lliot’s own early history. Some who 
knew her well, tell us also that not a few of 
her own characteristics as a vonno- woman arc 

< o 

portrayed in the young Romola. 

Her yearning, not only for knowledge, 
but for goodness, for high ideals of life, and 
for worthy achievement, became very strong 
while she was yet a girl. Early too she began 
to think earnestly, very earnestly upon religion. 
She was taught the doctrines of ('vangelieal 
Christianity in a rather severe form, and very 
sincerely held them throughout her childhood. 
As she approached womanhood however, her 
mental horizon began to widen, and her earne^^t 
thinking brought doubt to her mind about 
many things that she had in ('.arlier years 
believed. 

In appearance she was a gentle-mannered 
girl, with it pale grave face. Her leading 
mental chanicteristies were kindness to every¬ 
body, syinjtalhy for everybody, snll'ering or in 
need, iind an absoi-bing thir.st for knowledge 
which made iill elforts in its attainments .seem 
not a toil but a pleasure. 

It is ciisy to see in the writings of her 
mature years, the groat influence upon her of 
her early country life and as.sociations. Her 
girlhood experiences in tho.se rural di.striets 
were so many tre:isnres, valmible literary 
materials for future use, which she preserved 
in memory, and lattu- poured with lavish hand 
into her novels. Her “Scenes of Clerical Life” 
especially .show how' deep were the impres¬ 
sions made upon her young mind by the 
country environment of her childhood. By the 


lime she reached full womanhood her father’.s 
pecuniary circumstances improved, and she 
was afforded leisure for more extended and 
thorough study, and attained a good degree 
of mastery of the Greek, L-.itin, French, 
German and Itidian languages. She also 
pressed forward vigoroii.sly her musical studies, 
laying the foundation of that musical know¬ 
ledge and that skill as a playipr upon tlui pin. 10 , 
wdiich proved such a source of mifailiug 
delight to herself and lier friends in after year-s. 

Few at that time thought of her as a 
genius ; and yet it is remmubered by those 
who knew her best, that in conversation with 
stieh as she felt a soul kiushi[) with—such as 
could nmlerstaud her -her gray eyes \voiiId 
often light wdth lire, and sh<‘ would give ex¬ 
pression to thoughts singularly profound and 
brilliant, mingled not infro(|ueii(ly with the 
riehest humour. Ami .ytd, Mari.in Ev.ins is 
doubtless to be regarded not .as an early 
prodigy like John Stu.art Mill and Mn/art and 
Theodore Parker, whose intclleetna! prceocitv, 
almost in infancy', startles us. Hers was a 
far more normal experience. Her great genius 
was somothing the budding of which to dis¬ 
cerning eyes appeared early, but the full 
ilevelopuient and splendid fruitage of it did 
not appear to the world iintii it had been fed 
and watered by the sun and rain of many 
laborious years of study and cH'ort. Thi.s is 
only another illustration of tin* issertiou that 
geiiin.s in the (Inal analysis is largely very 
hard work. 

It was one of her striking (diaraeterlstii's 
that she alway-s had a inarvellons memory. 
Nothing that she learned seems ever to 
have been lost to her. Better still, 

she had that [lower of imagination or 
intellectual sympathy, which enabled her to 
enter into the s[)irit of, to understand, and to 
appreciate, all literatures ; every age, epoch 
or people that history brought before her ; 
the investigation of the scientist; the specu¬ 
lation of the philosophic ; the practical 
problems of the reformer ; tlie art ideals and 
thongiit struggling into expression of the 
artist. Here lay the hidings of her real 

power and greatness. In these mental qualitie.s 
lay tl,e promise of those remarkable works 
of fiction which she was later to give to her 
age. ^ 
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We may very properly divide George 
Eliot’s life into four periods. 

The first 29 or 30 years were a period of 
preparation. These years were spent mainly 
in her father’s home as we have seen ; in 
home duties and in study. Inlo these years, 
however, came some very ."•treniioiis literary 
work in the form of translating. Two learned 
books, one David 8lrauss’ “Life of Jesus,” and 
the other Spinoza’s “'J’raetatns Thcologico- 
Politicns” were translated by her into English, 
-the first from German and the second from 
Latin. This <hows the thoronglinoss of her 
scholarship and the seriousness of her under¬ 
takings. Yet all this was only in the way of 
))rcpar.ation for her more important wi»rk to 
be done later, 

'riio second period of her life extemled from 
luT 20th or dOlli year until her 37th tint L 
to say, it was a period of about sev<“n year-, 
in length. During this time slie lived in 
London, and was assistant Editor (.f the 
Westminster Review, her work being editorial, 
and also writing original articles for (he review. 
Of course the fact that she held a pf)sition of 
.such Ii(ci'ai;y imp(»r(ancc shows how high a 
place she w.is already taking in the liteiMiy 
wo rid. ft Avas during this period that she 
formed (he majuaintanee of and finally manied 
George Henry Lewes, (he distinguisin-d Avriter 
on literary, scientilie, philu.sophical subjects. 
N^o marriage, was ever more real than this 
although, on account of the folly, injustice and 
cruelty of English law at fho time, the 
marriage was not able to obtain legal sanction. 
Hut all the same it Avas a marriage of love and 
of serious and high purpose. No husband 
and wife, were ever truer to eaeh other than 
were Mr. and Afrs. Lewes during all the year> 
until Mr. T^ewes’ death. 

'I'ho third period of George Eliot’.s life AVas 
from he.r 37th year until her 59th year, - 
extending over 22 years of lime. This was 
the period of her great literary worlc—the 
Avriting of her most important novels and her 
poems. This entire period was covered by 
her married life with Mr. Lewes, and she 
always attributed its wonderful literary iruitful- 
uess to the happiness, the peace of ra id and 
the inspiration which she derived fr< im him. 
But at the expiration of but two yef. rs from 
the death of Mr. Lewes she marrietl again. 


Her second husband was a long-time atjd very 
dear friend, Mr. John Walter Cross, a man of 
very high .social and busine.ss standing in 
London, Although Mr. Cro.ss was much 
younger than she, the marriage seemed to be 
in every way a very happy one. With the 
new life there came to her now peace, now 
hope, new interest in everything, aud she be¬ 
came once more her old self. It seemed as 
if there was |>romise of at least another good 
dozen years of splendid work from her peu. 
But it w.is no( to be .so. Within less than a 
year a sudden cold developed into serious 
complications, and almost before anyoue was 
aware, the cud came. 

All of George,- Eliot’s life in Loudon had 
been lived in tlie midst of the liue.st and most 
inspiring literary associations aud infiiienees. 
Very early slic formed an intimate acijuaint- 
iincc, among others, with Herbert Spencer. 
There is a story to (he cdcct that he was at 
one iime her teacher in langnagi's. Mr. Spencer 
(likes puins liiiusclf to deny this, and to say 
(li lt Avlien he first formed her aC 4 uaintance she 
Ava^v .i!n>ady ma-itcr of .^ix or seven lauguage.s. 
Hut very soon a .-‘troiig frieiuLhip sprang up 
bi’twccn tli(‘ two, whicli lasted until her death. 
,\it!iougli Spciiccr did not teach her laiiguage.s, 
-^lie bee.line an early ami devoted student and 
iiia-ter of his [ihilo.sophy, and all her later and 
more im|)or(.iui( works were written on the 
basi*. of (h it philosophy, and almost may be 
called populari/ations, or practical applications 
to life, of tliat philosophy. Moreover we are 
(old on good authority, that it was at least 
partly (hrongh (he e,iriie4, advice of Mr. 
Spcucer-- or perhaps through the combined 
advice of Mr. Spencer and her husband, Mr. 
LeAves, Avho both divined earlier than she her- 
■sclf did the real bent of her genius—that she 
Avas induced to undertake the writing of fiction. 
Her earliest venture in thi.s line, ‘'Scenes of 
G'lerieal Life,” appeared in connection with the 
nom dr jdtmu:. “George Eliot,” a signature 
never used by her before. These three simple 
and rather short stories, “The Sad Fortunes 
of Rev. Amos Barton,” “Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story,” and “Janet’.s Repentatrec,” attracted 
considerable attention, and (juite sufficient 
praise to Avarrant her in undertaking a novel 
of greater scope and length. 

The next year, 1859, she published her 
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first long story, '‘Adam Bede," over the saino 
nom (Ip iiliotip. This book won a complete 
triumph from the first. On its appearance the 
best critics of England declared with rare 
unanimity that a new star of the second if no( 
of the first magnitude had suddenly risen in 
the sky of English letters. I’he book had a 
great sale, ami was translated almost at once 
itilo several languages of the eonlinent. 

It is curious to look back from this 
distance of time and see how eager was the 
»|uest of the p\tblie to find out who this new 
gonitis was. Several ditterent persons very 
soon appeared claiming to be (Jeorge Eliot. 
Naturally enough all of them were men. One 
pretender, so loud and persistent in his claim 
that the publishers found it. necessary to 
expose him, was a Mr .losejih Eiggins of 
Nuneaton. Nor was he wanting in .supporters. 
Among others a Warwickshin' elergymau 
declared that in his part of the world evei’y- 
one not only knew tliat Mr. Liggins was the 
%vriter of “Adam Bede," but could identify 
perfectly the chief eharaeters. 

Jn alt this, however. Miss pA’ans was only 
passing through an experience common enough 
in literary history. Sir Walter Scott was once 
asked by an ac(|uaintance to congratul.ite him, 
the ac<(uaintanee, on being the “(in at I'li- 
known," the author of “Waverh>y.” 'Phe 
masterpieces of Akinside, Sheridan and 
Thompson weie claimed by literary highway¬ 
men. The poet, Hood, had considerable diffi¬ 
culty in cstabli.shing his authorship of “The 
Song of the Shirt.” Three different persons 
claimed to have written the novel “Jo.shua 
Davidson.” fn the George Eliot controversy 
not only was it not generally known for a 
long time who George Pjliot was, but it was not 
even known that she wa.s a woman. 'I'he 
credit is given to Dickeiis of having first 
gue.s.sed the secret. 

The jien that had produced “Ad.am Bede” 
next gave the world “Mill on the Klo.s.s,” 
then “Silas Marner,” then “Romola,” then 
“P'elix Holt, the Radical.” After that’ 
came a pause of two years at the end 
of which the novelist appeared in the new 
rftle of poet, writing and publishing in .succes¬ 
sion three volumes of poetry entitled 
respectively, “The Spanish Gypsy,” “Agatha,” 
and “The Legend of Jubal and other poems.” 


Of course the sudden and altogether 
unexpected appearance of a novelist of the 
fame of George Eliot a.s a writer of poetry 
could not but create a sensation, whether her 
poetry were good or poor. In the present 
case it was good; all who.se judgment was 
worth anything agreed to that. But the 
rpiestion arose, was it .so good as to be worthy 
the genius and fame of tht great woman from 
whose pen it came ? On this point there were 
diflcrent opinions. If sjiacc permitted I should 
like to linger on the theme George Kliot as a 
Poet, asking the (piostion. As a poet how does 
she rank ? I may only venture to say that in 
my own judgment her place is second to only 
a few on the roll of England’s ilhisirious singers 
and second to no nomnn, unless it be Mrs. 
Browning. I do not know that 1 should even 
place Mrs. Browning’s “Aurora Leigh’’ above 
George. Eliot’s “Spanish Gypsy.” 

In 1S71 George Eliot again look uj) her 
pen a.s a novelist, this time to give us “Middle- 
march,” and a little later “Daniel Deroiula,'’ 
the last of that series of remarkable works of 
fiction with which she enriched the world of 
literature. • 

One other book sliould be mentioned in a 
word, .\bout the time of Mr. liCwes’ death 
George Eliot published a volume of .a wholly 
different nature from any other, entitled 
“rheophraslus Such,” made up of what we 
may call a scries of essays of relicctions on 
men, things and society. It is a work of pro¬ 
found and subtle thinking and of some 
importance as throwing lights upon Its author’s 
views on variou.s subjects. But it has never 
been much read, and by no means fakes rank 
beside her novels or her poetry. 

Having now run rapidly through the story 
of George Eliot’s literary life and work, let us 
consider briefly the leading characteri.stics of 
her writing.«, and her claim to enduring fame. 
George Eliot wa.s a writer of perhaps as 
perfect English as any author of England or 
America. She Shvay.s wrole slowly and with 
great care, and never printed a page until 
every thought was expressed in the most 
faultless manner possible. Her sentences, it 
is tri'e, sometimes require to be read a second 
time before one grasps fully their meaning. 
But shat is the fault, if fault it be, rather of 
her ideas than of her style. Her thought is at 
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limes so subtle that the real wonder is that 
she is able to express it so clearly as she docs. 
In the beauty, precision and finish of her 
English she stands in marked contrast with 
many P'nglish novelists of eminence, and 
sliould have a first place in the attention 
of ail students of style in English prose. 

But .admirable as she is in literary expres¬ 
sion, it is not so tmieh this as it is her great 
shill iml'ramiiig pl(»ts and dramatic situations, 
and especially her niirivalled ability in 
portraying characters and analy/.ing motives 
and laying ban* the secret workings of the 
liiiinan mind and conseienco, ih.at gives her 
lier chief claim to greatness. Most writers of 
fiction have one set of characters whom they 
make pass before ns again and again. 'I’he 
names, tin livery and fhe <'onditions under 
which they ap])car are changed, but the 
charactc. are essentially the same. But 
(leorgc Eliof never reproduces anything she 
has once given the public. Her every new 
hook is altogether new. 'Phis is because she 
is a real creator, not a mere putter together 
of s(‘f!ond hand material. In many-sidedness 
she is like Shijkespeare. Like him too she has 
(he jnnver to put hers(^lf in the place of each 
one of her eliaraeters, and nnd'ersland each, and 
feel as each feels, and think as each thinks, 
and so completely for the time being be the 
one whom she portrays, as to make (hat 
clmracter live his own independent life—im¬ 
possible of being mistaken in anything for any 
other character. This is a rare power, which 
only the pre-eminent few in literature [) 0 sscss. 

George I'^liot perhaps portrays best the 
.''ad and the tr.agie. I think it is a just criticism 
that there is too much of the tragic and the 
dark in m'arly all her works. Yet her books, 
''Oine of them at least, are by no moans wanting 
in the bright and even the humorous. Indeed 
in some of her character.s, as Mrs. Poyser and 
Bartlc Massey, she gives us what is to be 
classed among the best humour we have in 
English literature. It is .sometimes said that 
women writers usually fail in humour. Certainly 
George Eliot sncceed.s, atid as ine.asured by 
this severe test, (for it is a severe test) she 
lakes rank with the greatest of the oppositdsex. 

She paints common people admirlbly. 
Mow wonderfully does she enter Jinto 
sympathy with Silas Marncr’s life, 'and 


how delicately and tenderly and faith¬ 
fully docs she portray all the hopes '^and 
anxieties and fears of his small mind. 
Particularly well docs she paint the people of 
riirnl England—their humour, their oddities, 
their conceit.s, their prejudices, their narrow 
and pcculiivr views of life, their badness, their 
goodnc.ss. No writer has portrayed women 
with more masterly hand than George Eliot. 
Some of her women characters are as well 
drawn as any in Shakespeare. Her portrayal 
of men is perhaps not always so wonderful. 
Children she paints almost or ipiite as ])erfcct- 
ly as Victor Hugo. 

W(! should c.\pcct her to fail if anywhere 
in drawing laligions characters, tiaving 
grown away from current religious beliefs, it 
is natural to fear that she might not do justice 
In persons who eontiniied to hold them. But 
wo- have only to read a very little way in 
almost any of her books to .see that onr fear 
is groundless. 1.)inah Morri®, the methodist. 
Aunt .\gatha and Savonarc)la, the C'atliolics, 
;ind Mordeeai the Jew, are all drawn with 
e<inal fidelity and sympathetic appreciation. 

In most of her novoks she confines herself 
to Engli.-h society,and porlrav> such characters 
a.^ f'lie has herself seen, and known ; and here, 
drawing upon the rich treasures of a life of 
keen and penetrating observation, she is plainly 
most at home and writes with nio.st ease. Ibit 
in one of her .stories in prose, “Homola”, and 
in her story in metre “'riie Spanish Gypsy”, 
she transports her.self to foreign lands, and to 
past ages. Here she ha.s a more difficult task. 
How has she succeeded ? It is not too much 
to say th.at her Romola is one of the three or 
four best historical ^lo^'el^ of the world, .lu.st 
as ho who would know the Alexandria of 
the early part of the fifth ('entury should not 
fail to read (Jiarles Kingsley’s ‘‘Ily[)atia,”, and 
as he who would realize the voluptuous life and 
tragic fate of Pompeii, the doomed city of 
ancient Italy, must read Bulwer Lyltou’.s “I/ast 
Days of Pompeii”, so he who would understand 
the gay, beautiful, wicked, hollow-hearted, 
fascinating, cruel, splendid Elorenee of 
Savonarola’s time, whatever else he read.s or 
does not read, should be .sure that he docs not 
miss the vivid and wonderful pauoraran that 
waits to pass before his eyes in the life-story of 
George Eliot’s “Romola.” 
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It is natural to inquire what is the leading 
characteristic of George Eliot, as a novelist. 
Thackeray will be rernernbered for his pictures 
of the fashion and the foibles of the English 
life of his day, in its so-called higher circles. 
Dickons will live in his broad, hearty, genial 
humanity, and his pictures of the English 
common life of his time, particularly in its out¬ 
ward aspects. For what will George Eliot 
be read and prized and remembered, if she is 
read and remembered at all in coming ages ? 1 
think she will be road, if not by the many, at 
least by the more intelligent few. A hundred, or 
five hundred years from tod.av, he who wants 
to get a view of the society world, or the 
fashionable woi ld, or the political world, or 
the financial and business world, or even of 
the more e-\tcrnal aspects of the religions 
world of Nineteenth Century I'higland, will 
turn to his library and hunt up a Dickens, or 
a 'rhackeray or a Trollope or a lieaconsliehl. 
But he who wants to know about a deeper and 
more important world than those writers 
deseribe,—the real life of the people,- their 
hopes, fears, strnggle.s, .snfierings. aspirations, 
their homes, their work-conditions, their schools, 
their eiutrehes, the vast overtnrni/ig.s and read¬ 
justments of religioms beliefs caused by scienre 
(to many people welcome but to others .shocking 
and terrible) -he who want.s to know about 
the.sp deep and vital mutters (and what will the 
future eare about so much as about the.sc ?) will 
go not to Beaconstield or Macaulay or Thackeray 
or I)ickens, but straight to George Eliot. 

George Eliot through her books is a great 
teacher, at whose feet men and women of every 
nation, race and religion, may well sit,—a 
teacher of the great moral laws upon which all 
the progro.-<s of the world and human existence 
it^-clf depends. Scarcely another English 
writer, indeed no other Englsh fircat writer 
of her generation, unle.ss it be Ru.skin, breathes 
a spirit of such high moral earnestness. In 
the emphasis which she place.s upon right 
doing or rightcou.sne.ss, and in the sure penalty 
which she makes sooner or later alway.s to 
follow wrong-doing or unrighteousness, she 
is a true sister of the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets of the Old 'I'estament. Much of the 
intensity of her .stories lies in the fruitless 
attempts of her characters when they have 
done wrong to avoid retribution. 


It Is sometimes charged that she teaches 
fatalism. In a sense she does. But it is noi 
the blind fatalism of the old Greeks, or the 
appalling fatali.stn of the Calvinistic so-called 
Christian theology. Always it is a fatalism 
(if that word is to be used at all) ol 
ascertainable cause and etfcct, and therefore 
is not beyond man’s mitigation and at least 
partial control. Oftch she presents if 
in the form of heredity, as in the case ol 
Fcdalma struggling in vain to free herself 
from the chains which her birth and 

ancestry have fa.stoned upon her,—in 
other words, struggling to bo a Spanish 

lady when her veins arc full of gyp.sy blood, 
Indeed no lesson is taught more powerfully 
in the books of George J^liot than this of the 
power of heredity. We are bound to those 
who have gone before us and to those who 
<-ome after us by ties that we cannot 

break and must not ignore. Yet wc are 

not heiple.ss. We may lift .society and continm 
to lift if, but it must be by using heredity 
itself. That is to say, we must .see that each 
generation is born better than the preeedinf; 
one. Also we may lift soiuejy by means ol 
environment -by making all the educational 
and moulding itiHiicnees that surround child 
hood and youth better and better. George 
Eliot never overlooks the powerful influence o! 


environment and education. 

She i.s sometimes represented as a 
pes.simist. This Is a mistake. She i.s an 
optimist. But hers i.s not that easy-goine 
shallow optimism which indulges the lazy 
faith that all things arc coming out right, 
whether we do anything to make them come 
out right or not Hers is that high and 
rational optimism which, while it believes that 
the world’s future Is to be better than it-, 
present, and wi th Tennyson, 

“Doubts not that through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men arc widened 
With the procras of the suns,” 
yet believes in the world’s progress hemnsi 
it believes that mankind will work hard 
enough to insure that progress. 

Here is the way she herself expres.sc^ 
her splendid optimism : 

“1 loo rest in faith 

'Jjiat man’s perfection is the crowning flower, 
Toward which the urgent sap in life’s great tree 
Is pressing,—seen in puny blossoms now, 
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But iu the world’s great morrows to expand 
With broadest petal and with deepest glow.” 

And stgaiii: 

“Mine is the faith 
That life on earth is being shaped 
To glorious ends, that order, justice, love 
Mean man’s completeness, mean effect as Hunt 
As roundnesH in the dew drop." 

Nothing is more conspiciiou.s in tin* 
writings of George Eliot than that beautiful 
•.pirit which she calls “altruism,” which the 
New Testament calls the “spirit of the Gross,” 
iiid which in our every-day language is called 
imscllishne.ss, -a spirit which breathes through 
ill her pages. If there is one lesson that is 
iniprcsscd upon her readers more often and 
more powerfully than any other, it is the 
l(“v;on that selfishness is misery, whei’cas 
iiiselfishncss and geiu'rous, loving cUbrls to do 
(thers good, brings ever the highest rewards 
)1 ble.sscdncss. He is both an outlaw and 
I wretch who lives solely for himself, lie is 
I man and an inheritor of all highest good that 
iijperlains to himiati life, who lives for the 
■oinmon weal. A not inappropriate text 
In set at the beginning of any or all of her 
n<oks would bd, “He that seeketh tfj save his 
life shall lo.se it, but he that loseth hi.s life 
or the truth’s sake and his brothers shall 
:ivo it.” 

George Eliot has done not a little by her 
eae.hing.s to shame Christians out of their 
ellisli se(!king to save their own selfish 
■ml.s ; she has done not a little to teach ns 
dl that we can only save our .souls as we save* 
uir-selves from everything base or sordid or 
s'lfish or Inirtful to our highest manhood or 
wt}manhood ; and especially as we save others 
iround us, our children, our brothers and 
d.-iter-s, our neighbours, our friends, our foes, 
lie poor iu our alleys, the orlmiuals iu our 


jails. For mankind is a solidarity. "No man 
liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto 
himself.” 

Because Geoi^e Eliot was unable to 
believe many of the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity, there were those who called 
her skeptic, heretic, infidel, and who declared 
her religion not real but only a pretence. It 
was even reported that the prayers and 
sermons of “Adam Bede” and “Dinah Morris” 
were not her own but were copied. This 
charge pained her deeply, and she tells us 
how, as a fact, they came up “out of a full 
heart through burning tears.” It is known 
that that book of deep devotion, “The Imitation 
of Christ,” wa.s throughout her life a favourite 
and much read volume. After her death it 
was found iu her room close to her accu.stomed 
s(»at. 

1 clo.se this .study of a noble life and 
chiiracter, as well as a writer of all but the 
very high<!st rank, with her own beautiful 
poem, -that poem-prayer with which the 
s’^olume of her collected poetical writings end.s. 
As it was hn pr.aycr, .so may it well be tin; 
prayer of nU ii^ho read i( here : 

“Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity ; 

In deed of daring reetitmle ; in seorn 
For inisendde aims that end with self ; 

In thoughts Kiihliine that pieree the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistenee urge man’s seareh 
To vaster issues. 

Tills is life to come, 

VV’hieh martyred men liave made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I n.ae,h 
That purest heaven to he to other souls 
The eup of strength iu some gnat agony. 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no eruelty— 

Be the sweet presence of a good dillused, 

And ill dirt'iision ever more intense. 

So shall 1 join the choir invisible. 

Whose mnsio is the gladness of the world." 
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N ot tilt* India that was but tlu; India 
that is is tho thomc of these rofloo- 
tions ; the India not of yesterday but 
the India of today, whieh is easting its 
shadow on the India of tomorrow. What is 
this stirring of a new life, the awakening of a 
consciousness that slumbered for centuries in 
peaceful oblivion, deaf to the calls resounding 
through the countries of the world, heedless of 
the primordial law that every living creature 
is born to breathe, the air of freedom ? In the 
midst of this slumber almost simulating death 
has sounded the tocsin, clear and vibrant, and 
the call is. Awake and arise, and be free ! 

Free ! n(»t the wild freedom of the chamois 
leaping on the mountain crag, but the ordered 
and organi/,ed freedom of a selTeontained and 
self-reliant nation, a nation strong enough to 
resist aggression from outside but living at 
perfect peace with near and distant neigh¬ 
bours, helping the gradual reali/alion of that 
distant day when mition will not hxik at nation 
with mnr(ier in its heart, whoii tho blood of 
Abel will no longer cry unto the Lord from 
under tho ground. 

So long have India and freedom been 
strangers that the wistful longing for freedom 
was almost dead in India. Her varying 
fortunes made no diflerence, for it merely 
meant a change of masters atid yet in the 
Sahara of despair nourished the oasis of 
freedom in medieval Rajsthan, the land of 
Kings, the abode of Rajputs, Rajpuhina. The 
Sagas of that heroic period were compiled 
together by an English chronicler in the 
Annals of Rajsthan. Mewar never lowered 
the Hag while the other principalities 
succumbed one by one. Raiia l*ratap Singh 
never submitted to Afogul paramountcy. 
CiuecJi Padmini, rather than yield to tho 
foreigner, performed the Jahnr Vruta and, 
with her companions and other R'ljput women, 
calmly threw herself upon the limning funeral 
pyre. Freedom was not dead then, though 
it became a thing of the past in the years that 
followed. 


'Fhose who are not interested in the 
attainment of freedom Jby India put on the 
the thinking cap and iliiake their heads and 
declare that India is almost a continent and 
contains a congeries of races, and there is 
!»o nation and it would not be safe to let 
India have freedom, for that would result in 
anarchy. It has happened in the history of 
tho world that one nation has subdued 
anothoi', or more than one nation, by force 
or fraud, but such dominion is evanescent. 
It is perfectly ti ne that everything Imman is 
impermanent but empires are the first bubbles 
that burst ou the (lowing stream of Time. One 
moment tin* glitter and pomp of power and 
wealth and empire, the next moment only a 
vanished memory over which sweep in 
unbroken silence the waters of Lethe ! 

No nation holds the destiny of another in 
its hands, no nation can set back the hand> 
on the dial of Time, or arrest the moving 
linger that writes and moves on. The hour 
strikes when the tiim* comes and bring.s to 
every nation its ;ippoiut<«d portion. More 
than half a century ago an English historiau- 
philosoph(‘r declared with great deliberation 
that there are the germs of a nation in India. 
These germs have .sprouted ; the tiny acorn 
will grow into a migiity oak, the minute seed 
will expand into the maiiy-litnbed, deep-sh.aded 
jjrpl)iil tree. 

In recent years the trend of events 
in India has been discussed throughout the 
world. There have been new features 
in th(‘, national awakening in India that have 
impressed the nations of the world. All 
precedents have been falsified. There has 
been no volcanic eruption, no display of 
impotent violence. There has been an extra¬ 
ordinary uplifting of the spirit, a heroic 
determination to snll'cr and to win. 

A great deal has been written ontsid<‘ 
Indi, about the remarkable peculiarity of the 
nati( iial awakening in India. It has been 
noti(’d that the example of India has appealed 
to feteign countries and the same experiment 
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has been tried elsewhere. I have particnlarly 
in mind a book written by an English 
journalist who saw things for himself and 
set dowfi bis impressions frankly. He has no 
doubts whatsoever of the genninenO'is of the 
national movement in India and the ultimate 
success of the original methods adopted to 
•reach the goal. 

• If at the present moment a stranger from 
beyond the shores of India were to visit 
this country and travel through it he would 
discover nothing iimisnal, no ferment, no 
excitetiHiiit, nothing to indicate that a change 
of the greatest moment is coming over the 
spirit of the country. On the other hand, 
he would be greatly struck and perhaps 
pu/.zled by the apparently complete surrender 
to the inihiencos of the West. In northern 
India he would find the same European 
garb W()rn by young men from Karachi to 
C'alcuthi. 'I'he uniformity of dress makes it 
iinpo.ssiblo to distinguish a young Sindhi from 
a young Panjabi, or a liiliari from a Bengali. 
In South India tlie change is not so noticeable, 
and, although the number of young men 
wearing the European g.arb is on the increase 
in the Madras Presidency, there is no 
appreciable change in the ways of living or 
social conditions. In North India the younger 
generation almost forgets that it belongs to 
India and owes some loyalty to the land of its 
hirth. With the we.stern garb are combined 
western methods, the western manner of living 
and cv’on European food. Some Indians 
speak English at home, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters as if they had no language 
ot their own. The English they speak jars on 
the ear, for mostly it is bad English. Indian 
I'hildron are called by English names, the 
Indian words being sometimes perverted into 
English forms. 

The whole thing would be tragic if it 
were not contemptible. It goes without .saying 
that most of those people, and many of them 
;ire not young, are thoughtless and conseipient- 
ly it never occurs to them to inquire why 
Englishmen and Europeans who spend thirty 
'>r forty years in this country do not make the 
•slightest change in their habits or mode of 
living. The answer may be that the English- 
•uan in India i naturally considers himself 
superior to the subject population and despjses 
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ludian ways. Indians who adopt European 
ways may think that they are introducing a 
better and perhaps cleaner mode ot living, but 
is that all ? Does not the outer veneer affect 
the inner nature of these men and women? 
They fQrg<!t they arc bora Indiatts and they 
can be nothing else, do what they will. 
Indians who live in the English style resent 
being addressed in the Indian fashion. They 
are always called salicbs and their wives mem- 
sahebs. In certain places and certain weatliers 
in India English clothing is most uncomfort¬ 
able but these people will suffer martyrdom 
rather than put on the loose ami comfortable 
clothing which properly belongs to them. 

What are the thoughts of these un-Indian 
Indians, what are tlieir aspirations '! Has the 
new longing for nationhood passed them 
entirely by, has the call of the country been 
sounded in vain in their heedless ears ? 
Neither apparel nor the ways of living can 
change the nationality of men, or their 
race. Moreover, India has a past 
and a tradition far more distinguished 
than the mushroom growth of modern 
European civilization. India has survived 
while other nations that were her contem¬ 
poraries have perished and vanished off the 
face of the earth, because throughout all her 
tribulations India has held fast to the p.ast 
and loyally cherished her traditions. What 
can the sons and daughters of India hope to 
gain by a mere change of clothing and 
ordering their daily lives according to an 
alien standard ? 

To look at the surface India seems to be 
unconcerned and (jiiite reconciled to her lot. 
The crust of Indian life crumbles at the touch 
and apparently shows no signs of hardening 
into a firm stratum. The protracted loss of 
liberty for many centuries has made the 
mind flabby and incapable of independent 
and discriminating thought It is astonishing 
how unreal is the entire superstructure of 
life and endeavour and aspiration in India. 
Several phases of the superficial life of India 
are truly pathetic. The abundance and 
profusion of titles mean nothing and they 
can mean nothing to a people who do 
not possess the primary and elementary 
right of freedom. Yet the craving for 
these and the pride with which they are 
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displayed when obtained indicate a vanity 
almost childish in its ingenuousness. In 
other parts of the world and among nations 
which are really free and hold a high place 
in the council of nations titles are being 
abolished as unnecessary and superHiious 
appendages to a man’s name. In India the 
fascination for hollow titles is so great that 
ii man is frequently addressed by his title 
rather than by his name and even by some 
title that he does not possess. These men 
lack the power of thought ; their country’s 
welfare is not a matter of any concern to 
them; they have no share or part in 
India’s bid for freedom. 

The most palpable eflect of the suppression 
of free thought and free speech for so many 
centuries is the reluctance to grapple with 
realities and to face things as they are. All 
effort to go to the root of things is avoided. 
Mostly people are content to toy and tritle 
with the fringe of groat problems ; the timidity 
ac<juired through many generations cannot be 
overcome and men have forgotten to dare 
and to do. The only lesson that centiuies of 
subjugation has taught is safety : Safety 
first, safety all the way and safety last. Risks 
are not to be run but to be avoided. Patriotism 
does not mean sacrifice and suffering, but just 
a little flutter in which no chances are taken 
and no heavy stakes risked. Constitutional 
agitation is a most comforting phrase and gives 
one the assurance of a whole skin. But for 
such agitation it is necessary that there should 
be a constitution. What is the constitution 
possessed by India ? Three times has the 
constitution of India been revised but there is 
nothing like a constitution in India in the 
sense that the (xovernment of the country is 
subject to that constitution. One can under¬ 
stand constitutional agitation in England, for 
there it is the real thing. The constitution 
provides that a successful agitation should 
attain its object. If there is an unpopular 
measure an agitation may be set up against 
it and by dint of persistent agitation the 
Government may be defeated and deprived 
of office and the measure may bo rescinded. 
No such thing is possible in India. Constitu¬ 
tional agitation in the British sense always 
implies the existence of :i constitution in which 
ail ultimate authority re^xtscs in the people. 


There is a hazy notion that constitutional 
agitation in India means the same thing as in 
England, but it is utterly wrong. In India 
every revision of what is called the constitu¬ 
tion has synchronized with the vesting of the 
Government with more absolute power, while 
no real power whatsoever has been given to 
the people. The logistative bodies have not 
the slightest power over tje Government, 

Phrases are fetishes’ which cannot be 
lightly cast aside and people in India patheti¬ 
cally cling to the idea of constitutional agita¬ 
tion, not so much by conviction as by the 
dictates of prudence, for right in front is the 
signal always at danger, ilatinng n'd before their 
eyes. Cautious and wise people have to walk 
warily and to bridle their tongues with a stiff 
snaffle, Thev dare tiot take the bit in their 
teeth and bolt The fastest pace they can 
make is only a gentle amble. 

In other directions in which there is no 
apprchcn.sion of a tiollision with estsiblished 
authority there is no pretence at any restraint 
There is no poise, no balance, no sense of 
proportion. T'he extravagance of language, 
passes all bounds, ’riiere is nothing like a great 
literature as yet in any of the diving Indian 
languages, yet from the lavish praise bestowed 
upon various authors in many parts of Indi.'i 
it would seem as if there are no other writers 
of the .same rank anywhere else in the world. 
Some one is called the Emperor of Literature, 
another sits on a Throne to which there is no 
other claimant, a third is the greatest Thinker 
in the world. Superlatives are heaped up 
with a recikless prodigality truly amazing. It 
is pleasant t*) dream of at> imperial crown in u 
land whei’e liberty is unknown. There is 
sati.sfaction in claiming supremacy in a sphere 
where no one cares to dispute it. 

'I’he Israelites looked upon them-sclves 
as a people cho.sen of God, though this 
was of no help to them in ICgypt where 
the Egyptians made their lives bitter widi 
hard bondage and compelled them to make 
brick.s without straw and the taakransters 
afflicted them with their burdens. In India, 
or at least in certain parts of India, the people 
notpnly believe that they are a chosen people 
but are firmly convinced that God repeatedlv 
appears in their midst in the flesh, in tin’, 
imaj ;e and with the lineaments of a man. Out 
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of India during the ages only one man appear¬ 
ed who claimed to be the Son of God and the 
Christ, the Annointcd One. But he was the 
Son and not the Father, which is in heaven. 
At the transfiguration of Jesus on a high 
mountain, where Peter, James and John were 
present, ‘behold, a bright cloud overshadowed 
them: and behold a voice came out of the 
cloud, which said, This is niy beloved 8on, iri 
whom I am well plc.ascd; hear ye him.’ 
('hrist is the second divinity in the 'Frinity, the 
Saviour, but not the Lord God in person. 

In India alone the doctrine of divine 
incarnation is accepted as part of the Hindu 
faith. There wa.s no such belief in early 
Vedio times. No one could dream of the 
Hrahman of the Upanishads appearing on 
carfh in the shape of a man and living and 
(lying as a mortal. It was only after the 
I’uranic conception of the I'riad—Brahma, 
\^ishnn and Malicswara -that the theory of 
nnilars was first enunciated. As in the 
Christian Trinity so also in the Hindu Triad 
it was the second divinity that appeared as a 
man among men. Indeed, (ho first three 
incarnations «f Vishnu belong to the animal 
kingdom and not th(! human race at all. 
Another wa.s a monster, p.art lion and part 
man. Yet another was a pigmy. Mention Is 
made of only ten ovulars of Vishnu, but in 
niter di.sregard of this authoritative declaration 
avatars have been inultiplied and they bid fair 
lo become as numerous as tlie, divinities of the 
Hindu pantheon. What [ndia really needs is 
not a multiplicity of divine incarnations but a 
laberator who will show the way to freedom 
;iiid enable India to regain the status and 
dignity of a nation. 

There are no indication.s on the surface of 
Indian life that any great change is impending, 
or that an intense moral struggle is disturbing 
the listlo.ssncss and apathy of centuries. Deep 
down, however, at the core India i.s filled with 
a passionate longing and an inflexible deter¬ 
mination to shake off’ the incubus of inertia 
that has paralyzed her so long and once again 
resume her pristine ascendancy a.s a teacher 
i‘nd guide of humanity. There is no violent 
reaction, but a strong and deep and abiuing 
faith in the ultimate destiny of India. Even 
sceptics must recognize the hand of Providence 
in this new awakening of India. What other 


explanation can be found for this novel and 
almost ios]>ired method that has come into 
operation for compassing the freedom of 
India ? Whence comes this inexhaustible 
capacity for suffering and sacrifice, this fixed 
resolve to accomplish by non-violence what 
other nations have gained by violence? 

Beneath the crust of personal safety is the 
core of personal sacrifice, below the smoke of 
a confusion of thought is the white flame 
of a clear and bright faith. Dispassionate 
observers and unprejudiced people will realize 
with some surprise that the new movement in 
India is not the work of fanatics or lawless 
firebrands, but the carefully thought out line 
of action of men of high social standing, 
profoundly versed in the law under which 
India i.s at present governed and even success¬ 
ful lawyers in extensive practice. There was 
nothing to prevent them from following the 
usual routine and living a life of ease and even 
getting the titles which are .so highly prized. 
What induced them to give up their large 
iucomc.s, impoverish themselves, court 
imprisonment, suffer hardships and, as 
a coti.sef(iience, shorten their lives ? It 
Avould bo a gros.s calumny to .say that they 
were po.sing as heroes and seeking martyrdom. 
'Fhey were really making amends for the 
inaction and timidity of their ancestors and 
their contemporaries ; they were paying the 
first instalment of the price of India’s liberty, 
they wore laying the foundation.s of a great 
and glorious future for Indisi. 

Deep down in the heart of Indian society 
glows the passionate and umpienchablo, though 
perfectly natural and legitimate, longing for 
freedom and this feeling is steadily growing 
and affecting a rapidly increasing number of 
(he sons and daughters of India. The spread 
of the national awakening in 1 ndia among the 
women is of the utmost significance, for in 
recent times the women of India have been 
living for the most part in seclusion and had 
no part or share in the ambitions and aspira¬ 
tions of men. But tliis call of the country, 
this desire for the attainment of the status of 
nationhood has penetrated the thick folds of 
the purdah and brought women out to partake 
in the perils of the struggle and contribute 
their quota of suff'ering and sacrifice. This 
would have been incredible if it were not a 
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fact. With this indisputable evidence before 
oiir eyes it is easy to gauge the depth of the 
feeling in the country. 

One beholds with wonder this strange 
contradiction between the crust and core of 
Indian life ; on the surface an apparent 
surrender to the meretricious fascination of 
the West, the humiliating adoption of alien 
manners and alien modes of living, the puerile 
hankering for useless titles, the constant 
anxiety for persunal safety and down below 
the dominant spirit of the great .adventure, 
the pounding pulse of freedom, the daring 
born of a strong faith, the stern refusal to 
accept imported innovations, the glowing heat 
of a noble passion. IW the heart of India 
has come the realization that there can be no 
honour for a people situated as we are in 
India. Honour is for the free, titles and 
distinctions arc for people who are masters 
in their owui homes. Jf a title given to an 
Indian confers superiority on him it does not 
take away the inferiority inseparable from his 
race. The lir.st and foremost and the only 
thing worth having is etiualitv with the other 
nations and this cannot be obtsdned until 
India has the same status. 

Deeper and deeper has this one thought 
penetrated the heart of India and it is athrob 
with a new pulse, every heart-beat keeping 
time with the steady march towards the goal. 
'Phis is the divine discontent that stirs man to 
his innermost being and helps him to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible. 

It has been contended that this new move- 
metit in India, the de.sire to regain the lost 
position of India, is conliricd to a small section 
of the people and there is no unrest among the 
great mass of the population, no eagerness to 
exchange the present state of things for 
another. Is it forgotten that every great 
entorpri'-e ha> a small beginning and the initia¬ 
tion of the greatest events in the history has 
been almost unnoticed ? Who ever thought 
when .lesiis with his tw’clve disciples went 
about teaching in (iahlcc, a poor young man 
clothed in a single garb and having no house 
to call his homo, that the time would come 
when a whole eontitn-nt and other lands then 
known and also unknown would acclaim him 
as the Christ and the Saviour, and exalt him 
as the King of king.? ? In all great concerns 


and undertakings a small beginning is the 
surest guarntee of success. The initiators of 
tlie movement of freedom in India have been 
called hard names. Have not the Teachers, 
Benefactors and Liberafors of humanity been 
reviled in all ages and countries ? Some were 
maltreated, some others were put to death. In 
this respect, nothing unusual has happened 
in India. 

The leaven that rai.'^cs a mass of dough is 
very small compared with the (|uautity of 
kneaded Hour ; the lever is a very small in- 
strnment as compared wifh the bulk of the 
material it shifts ; a locomotive engine is very 
small in comparison with the long train it prdls 
at a great speed, d'hc argument that a vast 
movement in its initial stages has only a few 
adherents has no vignilicance and implies no 
condemnation. "Pho reality is the m.'iin thing. 
No nation once awake ('.an be lulled to sleep 
again. F^verv n.ation that has sought freedom 
has found it in the long run. 'Pho struggle 
may bo short or it may bo long, but it <;au 
have only one residt. What begins at the 
core gradually works its way up t() the surface, 
every wave in the sea reaches the shore as a 
ripple and when th(' (.'oasl is rocky it thunders 
against it as .a breaker. 

It has been taken for granted that human 
nature in the East is ditPerent from that in 
the West and the long accepted doctrine ol 
fatalism produces a disinclination for action 
and makes men and nations contented with 
their lot, whatever it m.ay be. Brobably it is 
on the basis of this reasoning that it is believed 
bicitly if not explicitly, that India will remain 
for ever the unchanging East and will submit 
uncomplainingly to perpetual domination by a 
succession of other raco.s. There is no such 
thing as perpetuity it) human :dlairs and the 
love of liberty is not confined to either tln^ 
East or the West India is not outside the 
pale of humanity and if she has had a great 
pa.st there are unmistakable indications that 
she will have a great future, unfettered by the 
overlordship of any other race. 

It has also been maintained with a great 
deal of solicitude—perhaps it is real solicitude 
—t|Ut if India were left to herself tliere would 
be ihaos and bloodshed, and for her freedom, 
woijld be a dangerous possession. If any 
school of thought is more persistent than 
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another it i.s sophism. While there is so much 
anxiety about the future of India, anxiety that 
would feign keep [ndia in leading strings for 
over, what about the free nations of the West, 
what use have the nations of lOurope made of 
the freedom tliey have enjoyed so long ? Every 
nation in Europe, great and small, is free. 
Powerful and crafty nations of Europe have 
obtained small or extensive pos.se.s.sions in 
other continents but in Europe itself they 
cannot deprive the smallest nation of its free¬ 
dom. Napoleon tried it ; he placed his 
relations and generals on the thrones of 
difleront countries in Europe, but with his 
disappearance his creatures and nominees 
di.snppeared. 'J’he intense jealousy between 
the nations of Europe ha.s been the. best 
guarantee of their freedom. If one man or 
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one nation becomes too powerfid or a common 
danger iheotliers combine arid pull tin; man or 
nation down. 

'^I'he freedom of iMirupe is a danger to 
herself and to the r<‘.st of the world. One 
hears of sivage tribes constantly at war, of 
vendettas and blood feuds that arc carried on 
from ge.nerajion to generation, but llu'se pale 
into utter iiisigiiilicaue.e when compared witli 
the bloodthirstiness ol European nations, the 
calculated and seientilic ferocity with which 
slaughter is carried out on an appalling scale, 
ff this is the height of civilization and Ireedom 
it would be infinitely better for mankind if it 
were U(‘ver attained. Those who profess so 
much anxiety for the preservation of peace in 
India would not have the sliglitest hesitation 
in dragging India info a war with which she 
has no concern. 

The tragedy of Europe is that while 
(!vcry nation in that continent is free 
not one of them is free to prevent 
the outbreak of war. Wars arc declared 
not by nations but by Go\a>rnments conducting 
the atlairs of nations. If any nation 
were to set its face against war and to 
refuse to vote money and supplie.s war would 
become impossible, but the free nations of 
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Europe are uttex’ly impotent to control their 
Governments when it comes to a declaration 
of war. The appeal to their honour, the licree 
desire to repel foreign aggression is irresistible 
and uation.s are unresistingly driven to war 
like sheep to the slauglilcr. 

1^‘rish the thought of such freedom for 
India, a freedom which is a constant menace 
to the liberty of other nations and which looks 
upon war as the natural pastime of a free 
nation ! Not in blood is laid the foundation 
of the liitnre, freedom of India, because blood 
cric-s out for mor(' blood, but in sullering and 
self-surrender. Never will a free India seek 
to deprive another nation of its liberty, never 
will she permit herself to b<; involved in an 
avoidable war. A true lover of freedom can 
never regard with (lomplaoeuce the snatching 
away of the liberty of another, for he realizes 
that freedom is as dear to another as it is to 
himself. J<\’eedom combitu'd witli national 
iiciglibmirlincss and a good understanding 
should ensure the peace of the world. Indi¬ 
viduals and Governments that .seek to plunge 
their eonntries inU) the horrors of war should 
b(> iucontiiieiMly outlawed. 

Ei'om the core to the cnist all India will 
be permeated with this new-born and natural 
desire for the primary right of every nation. 
The unchanging East is changing, for it is the 
law of nature. Ail over Asia has passed the 
bi’cath of a new life and a new awak<ining is 
visible everywhere. 'J'he danger lies in the 
\\’est where Europe is threatening herself with 
self-e.xtinetion. She has learned nothing by 
the la.st World War and is apparently ready 
to begin it all oxer ag.'nn. For India the 
prospect is neither mcnaeing nor gloomy. 
'Through all her tribulations .slui has held on 
to the [last and it is her past that will ensure 
the greatness of her future. Neither the 
civilization nor the insatiabh* lust of war of 
the West will be the ideal of India whose 
desire for freedom is based on the resumption 
of her old place as a t(‘aehcr and guide of 
other nations. 



rHE HINDI POETS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

l?v C'. K ANDREWS 


T he study of a new hook on Hindi 
literature by my friend, Ksliiti Mohan 
Son, of Santiniketan, suggested to 
me the subject of iny lecture lliis 
evening. His volume of essays, on the 
Hindi m}stieal religions writers, is shortly 
to be published in Etiglish by Lii/ae <V' Co., 
London, and T should wish all my audience 
to road it, as 1 have done with great profit, 
fndeed, it so deeply impressed mo that I now 
feel certain that it ought to be followed up 
by an English edition of the same author’s 
great masterpiece on Dadu, which recently 
appeared in Bengali, with an important 
introducthm by Rabindranath Tagore. 

I’hc close collaboration iti Medieval Hindi 
literature between Jiabindranath 'Tagore and 
K.shiti Moha?i Sen, which has done so much 
to increase the fame of the Hindi Poets 
abroad, throughout the world, may n*)l yel 
be fully understood in (lujarat. But at 
Santinikebin, where the Poet lives, it has 
become an integral part of the life of our 
Asrani. It has led on to a Chair in Hindi 
literature being aimed at in the future and 
also a Hindi Library being established. Wo 
have already received gift.s for this library 
from eminent Hindi writers and we have a 
Hindi teacher, I’andit Dwivedi, who has 
proved of eminent service owing to his 
admirable knowledge and understanding of 
Bengali literature side by side that of Hindi. 
Two of the Europeans engaged in study at 
Visvabharati have taken up Hindi as one 
of their s\ibjects and there arc fifteen other 
pupils. All this development has gradually 
occurred chiedy owing to the enthusiasm for 
medieval Hindi literature of the Poet 
himself and Kshiti Mohan Sen. For our 
Gurudev regards this literature as the very 
flower of Hindu religious culture. 

Kshiti Mohan Sen, thus inspired by the 
Poet, has now taken up the collection of the 
poems of a third Hindi writer, Rajjab. From 
what I have already seen, in manuscript, 


Rajjab’s name is likely hi ^ind on the same 
level as those of l)a(lu aiM Kabir, and to 
write this is to give him very high praise 
indeed. 

Only beginning has been made in the 
discovery of these great treasures of literature 
which had become covered with the dust of 
ages and almost lost to the world. 'I’here 
could hardly be a more inspiring task today 
than to take part in their restoration. Kshiti 
Mohan Sen has wandered up and down tlu? 
Morth and West of fndia during his vacations 
engaged in this form of research. He told me 
that one of the most fruitful centres of .such 
e.xcavation work (if 1 may so call it) has been 
among the villages of Kathiawar, where the 
kindly peofile still hand on by word ol mouth 
these religious .songs which arc so simple and 
yet so profound. , 

(lujarat had its own gn.’at part li> jilay in 
this blossoming into song of Medieval India. 
Dr. F. W. Thomas mentions only tliree names, 
Narsingh Mehta, Mirabai and Brcmananda. 
Mirabai’s name stands out, uuptirallcled and 
and incomparable, as the noblest woman .saint 
and religious mystic that Western India has 
produced. Every recent poet of (ilujarat has 
paid a tribute to her memory, and the 
remarkable revival of flujarati literature 
which wc are witnessing today has received 
its own creative impulse from (he same source 
of hhaUi, or religious devotion, from which 
Mirabai drew her songs. 

One other name I will immediately 
mentiori, whose thoughts are singularly akin to 
those of Mirabai,—Jnanadas. Later on, I 
hope to recite a translation of one of his 
poems which Rabindranath Tagore has made 
from the Hindi manuscript of Kshiti Mohan 
Sen, When I do so, you will agree with 
me that his songs are worthy of a prominent 
place I in any anthology of mystical religious 
poetry such as that which the Oxford 
r ^Diversity Press has published. 

I liave not mentioned as yet Guru Nanak 
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:md the later Gurus of the Sikh community. 
Nor have I called attention to the remarkable 
unity of religious cultures between Hindus of 
the Bhakti type and Safi Mussulmans which 
forms the glory of Sind. In one brief lecture, 
these great subjects can only be referred to 
in passing, though I am greatly tempted to 
dwell longer upon them. 

11 

\V^e see then at Santiniketan, under 
Rabindranath T.agore’s genial influence, two 
currents of Indian culture already meeting,— 
Bengali and Hindi. Surely it is time that 
Gujarati literature, which has its affinity with 
both, should seek to mingle its own waters 
along with the two fertilizing streams. You, 
who rightly love your own literature, should 
come to regard Santiniketan as your own. 
There is a Poets’ corner there for Mirabai, 
side by side with Tulsidas and Tukaram, 
Nanak and Kabir, Raj jab and .Inanadas, on 
an ecjual footing with the poets of Bengal, 
.lust as in Rabindranath’s famous song of the 
Motherland he reveals his love for every part 
of India, so 1 here is a place in his Asram for 
every true Trjdian ('ulture. 

TH 

- My own forecast of India’s literary future 
is this. While the English language, which 
must always remain foreigti to the masses of 
(he village people, may continue h) hold its 
[)laee as an orgati of commerce and external 
communication, it wall no longer be the one 
language setting the type for the literatures of 
modern India. 'Po use the words of Science, 
the English language instead of being‘dominant’ 
in Indian literature will beeonic ‘recessive.' 
On the other hand, the difl'oreiit Indian 
languages tliemselvcs will form fruitful iiuious 
with one another, just as Bengali and Hindi 
are already doing at Santiniketan. It has 
beetj a great joy to me to w'atch this process 
going on, not only in Bengal but in Gujarat 
also ; for here itj Gujarat I find to my great joy 
many ciiltiire<l people who have made a special 
study of Bengali. Only the other day, I had 
a long talk with my friend. Master Karuna- 
•shanker and discovered that he had lea-bit to 
read Bengali books even on abstruse subjects 
in order to understand the beauty of Tagore’s 


poems in their original setting. He bad also 
learnt to value a series of religious addresses 
by the Poet, delivered in the Mandir, which 
have never yet been translated into EngUsli. 
This interchange of highest thoughts, through 
the dift’erent mother tongues, is a very precious 
possessiou. It will do much to make India 
one ; and in this process of interchange the 
Hindi language, in a remarkable manner, holds 
out its hands on either side to Gujarat and 
Bengal. 

Since Hindi stands thus in a middle 
position and is often a bridge between the 
jiiother tongues on Eastern and Western India 
it is incumbent on modern Hindi writers while 
forming their own style to choo.se the simplest 
words rather than those that are ornate. As 
a common linffim fraura, easily understood, 
Hindi must preserve chiefly tliose words and 
pjirascs which are common to the kindred 
languages of Northern India around it. There 
will be no injury to Hindi itself by the simpli¬ 
fication which I have suggested. Rather, it 
will draw the language nearer to the hearts of 
the village people, and also nearer to the 
great I’rdu-speaking world. 

It is necessary further to work out, in a 
syujpathetic manner, the whole vexed question 
of a coinnion Indian script. No one could 
wish the flexible and beautiful Bengali and 
Gujarati scripts to be laid aside in favour of 
Hindi. But the Nagari script itself can be 
modernized in such a manner that Bengali and 
Gujarati words can be adofiuatcly transliter¬ 
ated. Such transliteration has already proved 
its value iu popularizing among Hindi readers 
'I'agore’s famous volume (»f poems, Gitnnjali, 
whoso liengali verses can easily be followed 
when written in the Nagari eharaeters. 

In all these mattpi*s, there needs to be a 
something iu the form of a ‘laboratory’, (as 1 
would call it), where different cultures can 
meet and where research can be carried on. 
Ill the North of India, there eould be no better 
pl.ace for siieli a purpose than Snutinikctni. 
This choice is not (hie to my own deep love 
for the P»)et and his Asram, but rather because 
I have found there an atmosphere of freedom 
which makes experiment in these directions 
fruitful. Furthermore, the centre of such work 
must obviou.sly be steeped in literary associa¬ 
tions and the character of the work done must 
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make it n work of love. 'Phese conditions 
also «*xist in the Poet's Asram. 

IV 

Let iiK! now go forward from these loosely 
conneote*! thoughts to the picture of medieval 
fiidia itself at the time when Hindi literature 
came to its birth. The Jihakti Movement had 
its (jrigin at one of the dark(‘st hours in Indian 
History. There are no annals in the whole 
(d’ Indian History more full of gloom than 
tho.se which saw the repeated invasions of 
powerful warring tribes from C'etitral .\sia, 
which swept away all culture and (hus d<‘s- 
troyed .some of the highest human hopes. No 
volume in the ma.ssivc Cambridge! History is 
more full of tales of misery than the one that 
describes these Dark Ages iti India, ^’el it 
was iti this very period that the good seed was 
sown, which was to bear such marvellous fruit. 

Ramananda was the great soul who carried 
from the South of India the vi.sion of the 
Love of (Jod which Ramanuja liad preached. 
He left altogether behind the impersond 
monism of abstract philo.s(»phy, and touched 
the innermost heart of religion. We have 
very little left of Ramananda's teaching, but 
there are stories of his own conduct which 
show how truly noble ho was in breaking 
through every barrier so that the h)v<‘ of man 
might conform to the Love of (lod. One 
beautiful .story ha.s been told in English by 
Rabindranath 'Pagore and given to Mahatma 
(landhi for the pages of his paper called 
Jlorijuii. It relates how Ramanand.a found 
the presence of the God, whom ho worshipped 
in an act of service done to an out-caste. 

Surely this South Indian saint was one of 
the highest per.sonalitics that India has ever 
produced. His immense iulhience for good 
in moidcling Indian History is only gradually 
being reeogni/ed by historians, but his fame 
is now assured. Ho came a.s a stranger from 
a distant part f»f India and .settled in the North. 
Neverthele.s.'-', he was able, through his twelve 
disciples, to create such a revolution in the 
spiritual life of Hinduism all through the 
Northeni plain- that it has never died away 
since It would seein also as if the v'ory 
central theme of tin; lati:r poets, eonceruiiig 
the search for God through the devotion of a 
pure heart, had its origin in him. Sanskrit, 


the learned language of the age in which he 
was well versed, was left entirely on one side. 
He became so aoelimatized to the North'of 
India that ho learnt the vornaciilar language 
of Hindi and sang his songs in simple Hindi 
words that eoidd be easily understood by the 
common poo[)lc. Here is one of his refrains : 

Jati pati puchhai /irifm koi : 

Ifnri / II hhnjai, sn ffifi-i kan hni. 

wdueb m.iv bo translated : 

“Let no one ask mo what a man’s caste is, 
or with wliom la* eats. If a man .shows love 

to G(!d, he i.s (,rod’.s own’’. 

' ^ 

Ramanatuia himself acted on this principle. 

He took, as two o/ his chief disciples, a 
Muslim and an untouchable. He united 
these with a Rajput rajah and a Brahmin. 
He was also among the first to admit women 
into full disciplo.ship. Such acts as these 
represent nothing less than a moral revolt 
from that caste e.vclnsiv'oness which had 
hitherto petrified Hinduism for e.er;tnric.s 
past, especially in th<‘ South. He also c.sta- 
blishod, as I have .«aid, true l•eligiou in the 
temple of the soul instead of in external 
worship, “One day”, he wrote, “I went with 
sandal [»aste and otlier things to the temphr 
to worship ; but the true G-iirii revealed 
liiin.solf to me in my ow'n soul". 

The new teaching eoneeruing the love 
of (}od appealed in a remarkable manner to 
Northern India ; but it still lacked a full 
literature. Then d’ulsidas, the greatest poet 
of them all, gave the story of Rama and Sita 
with its moving incidents, full of moral 
beauty. As Sir George Grier.son has described 
the change, Tnlsid.a.s’s llamayana bec.ame the 
daily scripture, sung and recit(“d in the homes 
of more than a Imndred and fifty million 
pooph;. Probably no book, except the Bible 
and the (inrau, has had .such a wido.spread 
inllu(!uce among the humble masses of 
mankind. Powerful, beyond all telling, was 
the geiiin.s of Tulsida.s, who could rc-writ(' 
V'^almiki’s .story in such an inspired manner 
that it continued to enchant for ages the 
great part of 1 udia which could read it in the 
original Hindi. In addition it lias been tran- 
slatedlover and over again into every verna¬ 
cular. It is still reckoned among the living 
scriptures of the world in modern times. 
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Here, at this point, it becomes difficult 
not to pause and dwell further on these 
great events which were far more important 
to the human race than the rise and fall of 
empires. Most of all would I like to go 
further and tell the later story of the Sikh 
Gurus. But instead of this, I wish rather 
today to point out the extraordinary parallel 
between medieval India and medieval 
Europe ; for f have never seen this pointed 
out clearly before. 

In Western Europe, for many centuries, 
there had come what we have been accustomed 
to call the Dark Ages. Tliesc were almost 
contemporary with the IDark Ages in India. 
For wc, too, had our dre.id invasions of Ifuiis 
and other powerful warring tribes from 
(.'entral Asia, who ruthlc.s.sly swept away our 
old culture and left desolation behind them. 
We, too, in Eniope should certainly have .sunk 
under tlie never-ending misery of those times, 
if it Imd not been for the rise (in wonderful 
succe.ssion) of saintly men and women, who had 
fouiHl the love of God in their inmost hearts 
and were able to show it foi’th in tlieir lives. 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, one of the first of 
these .singer.s, g.ave us the famous hymn of 
love, which is still sung all over the world 
today : 


‘‘.ti’BU, the very thoueiht of Thc(', 

With sweetness fills the lircast, 

Bat sweeter far Thy face to see. 

And in Thy presenee rest. 

Thou hope or every contrite he.art, 

Thou joy of all the meek, 

To those who ask how kind Thou art. 
How (rood to those who seek. 

But what to those who find ? ,th this, 
No tongue or pen can show. 

The love of Jesns, what it is. 

None hut His loved ones know”. 


This is the very langungc of devotion, 
which can be paralleled in the Bhakti saints 
of India. Words like these were echoed in 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi, the ‘Little 
Brother of the Poor’. They also came back 
with fresh radiance from the cloister cell in 
the ‘Imitation of Christ’, written in the silence 
)f the monastery by St. Thomas a Kempis. 

< )nt of this Bhakti Movement in Europe which 
''pread among the simple village people, a new 
dawn of hope began to rise. 

50-3 


VI , 

Let me turn back to India and give a few 
great lines from those Hindi poets. 

Kabir sings : 

Sailhit so sat guru mohi bhauai. 

“O brother, my heart yearns for the True Guru, 
who fills the cup of true love. He drinks of it 

Himself, and oners it then to me. 

He shows joy and sorrow to be one: 

He fills all utterance with love”. 

Notice that great lino : “He shows joy 
atid sorrow to be one”. Such a great word 
as this reaches down to the central mystery 
of human existence. It goes to the heart 
of pure religion. 

"In the Cross alone is true joy to be 
found,” is the parallel message of St. Thomas 
if Kernpis. St. Francis of Assisi’s life of 
perfect joy and suffering combined gives it a 
personal meaning. 

' Take another subject—the va.stness of 
the human spirit realized in poetry and 
music : 

“Where were your .•*ongs my bird,” sings 
.lnan.ada.s, “Wlien yon spent your night in 
the nc.st ? W’hat makes vo>i lose your heart to 
the sky ?” 

The answer come? : 

"When I stayed within bounds in my 
nest, I was content. But when 1 so-ared into 
v.'istiicss, 1 found I could -sing.” 

Again, how profound is the thought there 
expressed, and how it sums up the whole 
pilgrimage of human life towards the 
ITnknown ! 

And last of all, we have your own Mirabai 
.singing of her qiie.st for God : 

.1 halo Mirn Tianxt nant 
Now I sing only the name of Rama, the name 
of Rama and no other. 

My l''ather I have left behind : 

My .Mother I have abandoned. 

I'ven my own brother I have left behind : 

I have sought the company of the Saints, 
and now I eare little for any public blame. 

With tears of love J have watered the 
creeper of immortality. 

On the way 1 found two guides. 

The Saiuts and Rama. 

To the Saints, I make my bow : 

But Rama 1 keep in my heart. 

VII 

What then arc some of the priicticnl 
lessons to be drawn from this lecture ? I 
will only mention two : 
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(1) We ought surely to strengthen the 
great Poet of India’s hands in this research 
work, which he and his staff have undertaken 
at Siintiniketan. We must seek earnestly 
to prolong his life by setting him free from 
financial worries and cares at this most 
depressing time, when his ovm resources, so 
freely given in the past, are exhausted. 

(2) We should seek here locaMy to 
carry out the full discovery of new treasures 


of song, of this spiritual kind, which are still 
carried on the lips of the village people, but 
have not yet been committed to writing. 

If, in either of these way.«, the Gujarat 
Sahitya Sabha is able to help this great 
cause, which is so close to the heart of onr 
Gurudev and also to the heart of our mother¬ 
land, then tliis lecture will not have been 
given in vain. t 


EVILS OF TEA-DRINKING 

By Sir }*. C. ItOY 


T KA-<lrinkinj' was almost unknown in Bengal. 
But r.iord Curzon, the high priest of 
imperialism and exploitation, levied a tea- 
cess, the proceeds of which were made ever to 
the Kuropean Tea Association. Being amply 
provided with funds it commenced its propaganda 
operations by opening tea-shops in all the pro¬ 
minent place.s in the Indian quarters of Calcutta 
and di.strihuting cups of k*a and also pice-packets 
gratis. The ‘•Educated’' Bengali ever on the 
alert for imitating European ways, eagerly swallow¬ 
ed the bait. Ho has already becom** a coutirmod 
tea-drinker anil the habit is sjircading like wild 
fire among the coolies, carters and labourers in 
general. The Tea Association, having captured 
Calcutta and endroldened by its phenomenal 
succe.ss has begun propaganda on a largo scale 
in the Provincial towns and big railway termi¬ 
nals with immense succe.ss. A cup of tea—“the 
cup that clieers, but not inehriates” -may be 
refreshing in cold countries but there is absolutely 
no need for it in warm climates. A Etirope.in 
when he drinks tea has at any rate substantial 
food in his stomach. The ill-paid and badly 
nourished clerk in Calcutta or Bombay feels 
fatigue after a couple of liours’ hard work at the 
de-k and diinks n cup of tea. He momeutarily 
fceln refreshed and goes on with his drudgery 
and again follows with another cup and in tliis 
way he often drinks haif-u-dozen cups. He 
urges ill support of this habit lliat it kills appetite 
and tliercfore he has no need for nourialiing 
food. I am as much concerned here with the 
medical or physiological aspects of the question 
as with its economic bearing; 9G per cent, of 
the tea produced in Bengal comes from the 
European gardens and barely 4 per cent, from 
the Indian. The teu-<lrinking habit is spreading 
fast among the masses and, if it goes on at this 
rate, in the course of the next ten years the 


p()[iiilatioii ol Beiigfil being taken at .'ill milliont-, 
the European pl.iiil,eis may safely eouiit upon 
a yearly sale of .'lO million rupees worth of lea 
ill Bengal alone. One rupee |)er liead per aiiiuim 
is only a mo.Ierate e.-tiiiiate and reiire-eiits so 
mueli wealtli draincil out of the laud. Some 
deductions may be made from tlie actual drain 
involved in the .shape of the wages ol the 
miserably-paid coolies. 

Il is ncee^sary lo quote liere ex|)eit mediiiil 
opinion oil the deleterious elhcls of tea and 
eoll'ee drinking. 

“Ill Iteiigal, from the tiiiu’ iiiiinouionnl, every 
inaii, neli or poor, used to take his moriiiiig 
incid of Uitr (’lihnla (inolassrs and grain) or A<lu- 
('hholn (ginger and gr.im) or Chliuta and Mnn 
(fried rice) or pheu-bhnt (nee with ihe water afitr 
boiling) and milk, us the ease may he, and as 
dietetic prescriptions they can hardly he improved 
upon either in general bihince or in vitamin 
eonieiit. The ricli used to 8U|i[ilement sueh 
dietary by the addition of hatter and sugar eiindy 
and ocs’asioiially Ohhann (eiirded milk), making 
an nliiiost ideal meal. 

Nearly liO years ago, the Indian Tea Associatiou 
started, in the interests of trade, ati Intensive 
campaign for the iniroiluction of ten into India, 
ns a dietary of the people. As the vast insjonly 
of Indians are too |)oor to all'ord both their 
eiislomriry food and tea it me.iiit the siibiiitiiiion 
of their food by tea altogether. VV'hilo the asso- 
eiatiun moved heaven and o.irth in pursuit ol 
their sordid inicrest to iiiditeo the jioojdo to fal’ 
oir from tbeir immemorial custom, nut a litdi 
linger was raised, oven by the Sanitary Depart 
ment, to warn the unsuspecting people that . 
decoction of tea. but for the presence of traces «>■ 
milk of douhifal quality, possesses no dieieti 
value whatHiH-wer. I'his selfish onslaiiglit of tlf 
Indian Te.i Association on the citadel uf custo' i 
has continued, without let or hindrance, from 
any quarter, fur thirty solid years, with the resul 
thkt the Association have succeeded in their none 
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too praispwortby attempt, to atrani'le the aalutary 
and universal dietetic custom of the country ana 
iindcrniine the honlih of a guileless people.”— 
N. T?, Ben Gu))ta, M.D. 

“Tea and cotTce stimulate the heart and nervons 
system,... Even pro|»erly-ma<le tea, if taken in 
large quantities (atid in some individuals in quite 
small amounts) may lend to indigestion, general 
nervonsness. palpitation, giddiness, and iiisomni.a. 
It tieccH«iirily does haim tf taken instead of food, 
or to mask the cUcefs of fatigue, and so enaldc 
a man to go on workinir when his brain really 
needs rest.”-.7. Walter Carr, M.D, F.R.O.S., 
TiOndon. 

Pt;Rii,s IN A CiM* OK Ti:a 

Continual tea-drinliing i.s perniciou.s, llio de.sire 
lor alcohol i.s a nsitural craving, and tobacco is 
.1 mild ,'ind sound,ime.s helpful sedative, according 
to Dr. W. E. Dixon, of Cambridge, who addre.ss- 
eil the Briti.sh Medical As« 0 (jintion at Winnipeg 
recently on “Drug Addiction.’ His view.s on 
lilt! comparative values of tlx* ."timulnnts may 
be summarized tis follows : 

One of the causes le.iding to neurosis, he said, 
was the universal and regnl.ir consiimpiion of 
catreine, the commonest, ihongli it might be the 
least harmful, of drag addictions. 

Tea and cofl'e** were the ehief c.illcine Ireverages. 
One good clip of tea usnally I'oniaiiied morn than 
a grain of eaircine. so that the average tea drinker 
eonsnmed 5 to 8 grains of oadVine daily, a not 
ineonsideralde amount. 


The continual use of caffeine produced mental 
irritahility and excitability and sometimes dizziness 
and digestive troubles, while reflexes were always 
exaggerated. All these effects could be product 
by G to 7 grains daily. 

“The introduction of tea throughout the country 
of late years has caused so much damage to the 
dig'’stive power of the people of our upijer and 
middle elnsses, that tca-dyspep.sia has become quite 
an endemic disease in our cities and towns. If 
tea be taken in a eonceiUratcd form like soup, 
containing a large amount of tannin and made 
rich with plenty of milk, and sugar in five or 
six large cupfuls n day, it produces after a time 
acidity, wind colic and costiveness. Sleeplessness 
and loss of appetite follow. At last some dilation 
of the stomach and palpitation of the heart.” 

Dr. .lohn Fisher w-rites that catFeinc, the active 
principle of tea has a “cumnlative effect and acts 
somewhat similarly to cocaine slimnlaling at first, 
but, like other drugs with an inevitable and 
di pressing reaction, demanding further stimulants, 
and leaving the consumer worse than he was 
before. In this way, tc» is the cause of much 
depression, discontent, unrest and craving for 
excitement. It also creates indigestiou, insomnia, 
afiiBmia, constipation, and often leads up to 
alcohol drug taking, and even insanity. Coffee 
is ns bail . coe.oa not much better.” 

Dr. J. Baity Ttike says: “Jt is an open question 
whoihfr the whisky hoiile, or the teapot exercises 
the most baneful influence.”* 

* Frotn the forthcoming second volume of Sir P. C. 

Pay’s Life and Experiences. 


CINCHONA PLANTATION AND FACTORY IN BENGAL 

By Dr. MANMOIIAN SEN, d. .sr. 


T hanks to mahiria, (juitiino is familittr 
to many, btit few know or caro to 
ktiow how and where it is obfained. 
Yet the tn.antifaetnre of Quinine is one 
of (he big itidtistries of Itiditi and it.s future 
IS fttll of itntncnse po.ssibilities. For at pre.scnt 
India prodtiecs but a fraelion of its total 
■ oti.siimplion, which again falKs tniserably hliort 
of its reqtiiremont.s, and (Quinine is, and will 
remain, the chief, nay the only sure, specific 
!or malaria, inspito of the synthetic aiiti- 
I'lalarial drugs which have of late appeared in 
•■1(3 market. The total nnnnal consumption 
i ■ India is nearly 200,000lt>s, of which a l,ittle 
■ ore than two-thirds is imported from abroad, 
smiounting in value to some twenty-five lakhs 
'o rupees. 'J his quantity is totally inadeqmUo 


for the proper treatment of the malaria-stricken 
populace of India. India is probably the most 
tnnlarious country in the w'orld. Malaria 
o.vacls a toll of a million lives nnnuallv, as 
cotnpared to the world figure of 3| millions, 
while some 100 million people arc infected. 
On the ba.sis of 110 grains per head, which is 
the recognized minimum for each paroxysm, 
and a.ssmning that each patient has one attack 
only in the year, the total requirement comes 
to l,o00,000lt>s. Various high authorities have 
one and all expressed the opinion that the 
present quantity of 200,000lb3 is hopelessly 
insufficient to effectively fight malaria in India. 
Sir Patrick Hehir, for instance, puts at 
970,00011)3 the minimum quantity required for 
having any effect on the malaria problem in 
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Tndia. The minimum for Bengal was estimated 
at lOO.OOOfbs by Dr. Bentley. This makes 
clear the possibility of the expansion of this 
industry. But the possibility is increased 
cnormouslv bv tlie fact that India is the only 

• tt 

country in the British Empire, where the trees, 
from the bark of which Quinine is obtained, 
have been grown successfully so far and the 
British Empire, which, according to Dr. A. 
Balfour, sustains an annual loss of 52 to 63 
million poumls sterling due to sickness, debility 
and death (some 2 millions) caused by malaria, 
looks to Indja for its supply of (Quinine. The 



Dr, M. Sen. in Charge of the Factory 


importance of this industry is clearly evident 
and a short account of it would, it is hoped, 
interest the readers. But before coming to 
that a few words about the romantic origin 
and spread of < Quinine may not be out of 
place here. 

(Quinine, as mentioned at the outset, is 
obtained from the bark of a tree. This tree 
used to grow wild in the jungles of Peru, 
Bolivia, Eijuador and a few other countries 
of South America. The natives seem to have 
been aware of its. efficacy. For the bark was 


known in Peruvian as “Quinaquina”, “Quina^’ 
meaning bark and “Quinaquina” bark possess¬ 
ing medicinal properties. The Spanish priests 
became acquainted with it toward-s the end of 
the 16.h century .sometime after the Spanish 
conquest of those countries. About 1639 the 
Countess of Cinchon, the wife of the then 
Spanish Viceroy, was <?iircd of fever by the 
priests with the powdeHed bark of the tree. 
At that time the bark powder us(;d to be 
administered, as (Quinine and the other active 
principles had not been isolated. The Countess 
was greatly impre.'^.scd and .‘>hc introduced it 
into Spain and from that the tree came to be 
known as Cinchona tree. From Spain the 
priests—the Jesuits—spread it far and near 
and the bark powder also went by the name 
of “Jesuit’s powder”. By the end of the 17th 
century it had spread as far a.s China, for wc 
hear of the Chinese Emperor being treated 
with this drug. Soon the demand was .so 
heavy that fears arose of the e.xtinction of the 
trees in South America, where the Oovern- 
ments were apathetic, and ettbrts were made 
to grow it elsewhere. At that time the Engli-^h, 
the Dutch and the French had colonies contain¬ 
ing large malaria-ridden tracts and they took 
up this problem and a problem indeed it 
proved. For Cinchona is a very delicate, tree, 
requiring special soil and climatic conditions for 
its successful rearing. Moderately steep slopes 
with rich, porous, loamy and well-drained soil 
arc best. PiXtremes of temperature are to 
be avoided, for it stands neitlicr heat nor too 
much cold. It thrives best at heights ranging 
from 1500 to 5000 feet. There arc several 
varieties of CJnchona frees and the correct 
elevation and temperature have to be chosen 
carefully for each. Rain is another big factor. 
The proper amount of rain distributed through¬ 
out the year is essential, slight variation causing: 
heavy loss. No wonder PTench attempts in 
Algeria about the middle of the 19th centur' 
proved a failure. The Dutch started in Java 
about 1852 and luckily were successful, sc 
much so, thanks to the congenial climate ol 
the place, that today Java supplies 90% o' 
the total production of the world and thu < 
hoicU the key position and dictates price-. 
The British also started experiments in India 
Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand 
Jamaica, Trinidad and other places, but no 
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whero, oxc(?[)t.ing in India, were these success¬ 
ful. It cannot be said however that things 
wer(‘ pursued to a definite conclusion every¬ 
where. In Ceylon, for iii.stance, the plantations 
were started by private people, who later gave 
it up in preference to tea, rubber etc., for 
Cinchona does not hold out the same pro-speet 
of sure and immediate profit as tea, rubber, 
etc., do. Besides the difficulties in rearing 
already referred to, there is no income' at all 
for the first few years, so that capital is locked 
up. Moreover, an area double the area 
actually (inder cultivation has always to be 
maintained, as (finchona does not thrive well 
on the same land for a considerable number 
of years and has t(^ be grown in rntation with 
other crops. Inspite of all those difficulties 
the cultivation of Cinchona in India has been 
persevered with to success and a big manu¬ 
facturing industry built up. 'riiis is the result 
of 70 years’ patient effort and the present 
article is about it all. 

The introduction of Cinchona in India is 
due mainly to the efforts of Lady Canning. 
In 185S the Secretary of State for India sent 
out Mr. Clements Markham to South America 
to collect seeds. Ho had difficulties because 
of the jealou.sies of the South Americans, but 
he managed to secure some seeds and with 
these plantations were started in the Nilgiri 
Hills in Madras in 1861 and in the Darjeeling 
District in Bengal in 1864. At about the 


same time Mr. Charles Ledger, 
an Englishman collecting animals 
in Peru for the Australian 
Government, got hold of some 
seeds of a good variety and these 
he sold in halves to the Dutch 
and to India. These also passed 
to the two plantations. 

fji Bengal, after useless efforts 
in several localities, the planta¬ 
tion was finally esUblished on a 
(lank of the Senchul mountain a 
few miles..«nuth-east of Darjeeling. 
Here it proved a success and by 
187.fithcre were some three million 
plants. The success was due to 
Dr. Anderson, .Superintendent of 
the Royal BoUuiic Garden, and 
Ills ,succe.ssor Mr. George King. 



The Tisla near Munjiixx) 


Dr. Anderson undertook a trip to Java in 
person to procure more fresh seeds. By 1898 
the plantation had extended to Mungpoo, the 
present centre. In 1900 a new plantation was 
started at Munsong, on the borders of Sikkim, 
.some ten miles from Kalimpong. The area 
extended gradually and the amount of bark 
harvested annually increased. From 40,000!hs 
sixty years ago, the figure has now mounted 
to 12 to 14 lakhs of pounds. Of the two 
plantations the one at Munsong is bigger .and 
is in charge of a Manager and two Assistant 
Managers, while the one at Mungpoo has one 
Manager and one Assistant Manager, Besides 
these officers, there are overseers and .sub- 
overseers to look after the details- 
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There arc immorons varieties of Cinchona 
known. Of the iiii|H»r(ant ones, Snccirnbra is 
the hardiest. It is so called because of its 
red bark. It grows to inimeiise heights, 50 
feet or more and has a bold and sturdy stem. 
Iji the early days it was cultivated e.velusivciy, 
but as its bark is poor in Quinine content, it 
has been gradually replaced since LSTd by 
Lcdgeriana (called after ^^r. Ledger), which 
has th(‘ richest bark. But it is very ditlicidt 
to rear, and being a smaller tree, the yield of 
bark is far less. More recently a Inbrid f»f 
the two has been more (’xlcn.siYely cultivated 
with the idea that the hybrid will combine the 
richness of one with the sturdiness and 
enormilv in size of llm other. 

•f 

Cinchona trees were formerly propagated 
by graft.s and cuttings, but now this is done 
by means of seeds. The seeds arc rather 
peculiar,—very tiny and e.vtremcly light, 
resembling hnsk.s, some 70,000 seeds weighing 
an ounce. 'J he\ are ripe and ready by March 
and, as (hey do not keep long, they are sown 
at once in nurseries, where the ground has 
been prepared carefully beforehand, the soil 
being turned up and mixed with manure. The 


nurseries have thatched roof for protection 
from rain and fa<*e northward to prevent direct 
exposnre to the s\in. The seeds are covered 
with fine soil and watered fairly freely. They 
germinate in about six weeks. When the 



Bazar, Mungpoo 

seedlings are half an inch high they are 
tran.splantcd, being placed one inch apart 
each way. When four inches high they 
are again transplanted, being placed thi.s 
time four inches apart each way. In 
October, when they are nearly a foot 
lotjg, the thatched covers are removed 
and the seedlings get used to the .sun. 
Next spring they are planted in their 
permanent positions in the field, prepared 
by cutting down forests, in rows four 
inches apart e.ach way, sotne 2000 plants, 
.sometimes more, to the acre. This i.s 
done as (piickly as po.ssible on a wet 
and cloudy day, ns otherwise the delicate 
•seedlings wither up. The work doe.s 
not end here, but every care has to bo 
bestowed right through. The soil i.s 
dug up, the weeds cut down and forked 
into the ground to provide manure on 
rotting, for on such large scales artificial manures 
are not possible. As a matter of fact weeds arc 
grown on purpose in between the rows of 
(Jinchona trees. During the rains good dniin- 
Bgo is* provided for. Many seedlings die the 



Bark-drying sheds 
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A IJird’s-Eyo View of the Factory 

first year and fresh ones have to be put in in 
tlieir place. When the [ilants are four or five 
feet high iiftor three years, tlierc is yearly chopp¬ 
ing off of branches to let in light and air. This 
provides a small harvest each year. Soino- 
tiines, if they are too close, some of the plants 
have to be nprooted. The trec.s are very 
beautiful to look at, specially in a mass, with 
their fine red and green leaves. In spring 
they come to flower. The flowers arc nice 
pink or white and have a very sweet fragrance, 
riie b.ark is the only seat of the alkiloids, 
there being none in the leaves or in the wood, 
and the bark is richest when the 
trees are four years old and it 
continues to be so for four or five 
years. 

There are various methods for 
collecting the bark. In Java generally 
the bark is cut off in alternate bands 
or in vertical strips from the stem 
and the exposed parts covered over 
with mo.ss. New bark appears, which 
is in no way inferior to the original 
hark and can be again taken off. 

I'his is called “mossing." In another 
method, called “coppicing," the trees 
ire cut down at the base, whence 
nany new 8hoot.s appear, most of 
ivhich arc removed having one or 
two. 'riiis procedure can be repeated. 

I'his is the least troublesome method 
and was in favour in Bengal in the 


early d.ay8. Later complete uprooting 
of the trees was resorted to, but 
now coppicing is being adopted 
again. The roots, stems and branches 
arc cut into small pieces and on 
beating with small wooden mallets, 
for which small boys are employed, 
the bark readily peels off. The bark 
is then dried by spreading them out 
in the open to the sun and air. 
During the rains the drying is done 
on shelves, one above the other, with 
a cover only on the top, so that there 
is ventilation from all the .sides. 

In the. early days the powdered 
bark used to be administered. (Quinine 
was isolated in 1820 by two French 
Chemists, Pelletier and Caveiitoii, 
and by the middle of the nineteenth 
century all the other alkaloids in the bark had 
been sepirated. Tlie discovery of f^ninine 
was followed soon by the working out of a 
process for getting it out on a commercial 
basis by Messrs. Howard and Sons in 1‘higland 
and by other firms in Germany and France. 
But the process was carefully kept a .secret. 
Ill 1875 the Factory at Muiigpoo was started 
and a Chemist, Mr. Wood, was brought from 
I'kiglaud for five years to work out a process 
for making Qniiune. lu this he failed, but he 
was able to dev'elop a method for getting all 
the alkaloids out together, which was sold 



Dawu at Mungpoo 
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under the-narae of Cinclioiia Febrifuge. Later 
on ho planned out a process, which in the 
main is followed to this day. The dried bark 
is at first ground to a fine powder by machinery. 
The finer the powder the better the extmetion. 
Daily fiO-Or) maunds of bark are ground. In 
the bark the alkaloids all occur iu combination 
with aeid.s. I'he l>ark powder is therefore 
mixed with soda in presence of oil, whereby 


snow-white stuff met with in the market is 
arrived at The other alkaloids remaining in 
solution as sulphates are next precipitated out 
with soda. This is dried and powdered and 
the yellowish powder is sold as Cinchona 
Febrifuge. It is cheaper than Quinine, but is 
no loss efficacious. It, however, causes in a 
greater degree the after-effects of Quinine, 
namely, buzzing in the head,fnausca, etc. 



A Patch of Cint4iona Trees 


the alkaloid'^ arc set free by the soda and are 
at once taken up by the oil, in which they .are 
readily soliil)le. d'o help the process the oil 
is warmed up and stirred mechanically. The 
oil i.s next mixed with sulphuric acid, when the 
alkaloids combine with the acid greedily. 
(Quinine Sulphate, being sparingly soluble in 
water, separates out, while the Sulphate of the 
other alkaloids remain in solution. The 
Quinine, at this stage, contains a lot of colouring 
matter and resinous substances and it has to 
go througli several purifications before the 


The factory, the bigger of the^only two in 
India, is under the management of two officers, 
both of whom are at present Indians. A little 
over a hundred hands are employed, all of 
whom, excepting two or three, arc Nepalese. In 
the course of the last sixty years the Factory 
has grown enormously. In 1875, the year the 
factory came into being, .50 lbs of Cinchona 
Febrifuge were manufactured and by 1883 
it had reached the figure of 10,000 Ib^ 
annually. In 1888 the manufacture ol 
Quinine was started with 300 lbs and 
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today some 50,000 lbs. of Quinioo and 
25,000 Iba. of Cinchona Febrifuge are 
produced yearly. Tablets are also made, 
both of Quinine and of Cinchona Febrifuge. 
The former is sold mainly in tubes of 
20 tablets and can be had of all post offices. 
Every year nearly 1 million tubes are 
made. Besides these, Quinine Hydrochlor, 
Bihydrochlor, Hydrobrom, Bihydrobrom, 
Bisulph, Tannate and Salicylate arc prepared. 
Totaquina, so strongly patronized by the 
Malaria Branch of the League of Nations 
is another important product Among other 
preparations may be mentioned the sulphates 
and hydrochlorides of the alkaloids, other 
than quinine, present in the bark. 

‘ Quinine is a bitter substance and this dry 
article must have made it appear more so, so 
much so, that probably the ending with a bright 
note about the place and its people would not be 
able to remove any the much of the bitterness. 
Mungpoo, the headcjuarters, the place'where 
the factory is situated, is not at all like what 
its association with Quinine would make people 
picture it to be. It is a nice little spot, full of 
beauties of Nature. One would accuse 
Nature of being too partial. It is situated, 
some 4000 feet above sea-level, on a hill 
the two sides of which are washed by two 
rivers, which can be seen to converge together 
at a distance and then flow on into the broad 
Tista. Looking towards the South one 
sees the plains stretching out like a vast 
sheet of water till it seems to meet the 
horizon. Towards the North, the North-east 
and the North-west one finds row on row of 
mountains with patches of clouds playing 


hide and seek amongst them and making the 
mountains too to take part in the game. 
Looking further ahead, a grand view meets 
the eye—especially on a clear day, tier after 
tier of suowclad mountain-tops, gleaming 
golden early in the morning as if on fire, 
and silvery-white in the evening with the 
sun playing on them. Close at hand, the 
hill sides are not barren rocks but full of 
green verdure. Big blocks of Cinchona, 
looking charming with this red-leaved trees 
standing in rows in long stretches, alternate 
with blocks of forests, full of all sorts of 
trees, shrubs and creepers—some with nice 
flowers too. The place is full of calm and 
quiet. Though a big industrial centre, there 
is none of the noise and bustle of an industrial 
city, nor any of its evils. This has been 
mainly possible, as the coolies have not to 
live huddled together in barracks. Each is 
given a hut to live in with his family and a 
small plot of land on which to grow his food 
and keep his animals. The people, Nepalese 
mainly, are very simple in their habite. A 
handful of fried hhntta and a cup, a big one 
though, of tea, once in the morning and again 
at noon, constitute their day’s meal. Of late 
they are getting too attentive to their dress, 
the ladies specially, as everywhere. Honesty 
is their chief virtue. They are mostly Hindus, 
with a sprinkling of Buddhists. Kali puja 
is their main festival. 

Quinine, inspite of all its bitterness, is 
welcome as nectar to malaria-stricken people. 
Ours is a notoriously malarious country and 
this article, it is hoped, will find some 
interested readers. 



SONG-HARVEST FROM PATHAN COUNTRY 

(I) 

By Pn.f. DEVENDRA SATVARTHI 


B oth men ami women, yovin;? ami oM alike 
in Pathan eonniry,' earry a repertoire of 
songs anfl always seek to hear tlie rhuhmie, 
step^ of their national Muse l)eliiml the 


charaeteristie jironuneialion'of Snndra, i\w J’aslitoY 
word for song. It vibrates with their deepe.sl 
sentiment.'', ami they have managed to eonneet 
mnsie with their lives from the cradh* to the gravi>. 



A teasl of fong ami dance. ‘Lakhtais’ or boy-dancers play an important part in such 

periodical gatherings on gala days. 


lly Pathan country is meant the Pashto-speaking 
region, which includes India's North-West Kiontier, 
y\/ad llaqa (independent tribal territory), and Pashto- 
spe.nking i)arls of Afghanistan. 

The numeiieal strength of Pashto-speakers is jis 
follows : 

{]) India’s North-West Frontier. 1,21)0,484 (as 
shown m the O-nsus of lUlll ) 

(2) .(^ad llai|a. 2,2]2,.s:(7 (as estimated roughly 
by the rrontier (lovernment). 

(II) Afghanistan. 

With Persian as its slate-language, the Pashto- 
spcaking people in Afghanistan, as a matter of faet, 
enjoy a majoritv. It is generally believed that the 
King AmaDnIiali Kbaii, whose iRother-tonguc is Pashto 


The song-hiirve.st is both rich and ancient in 
Pathan country. The original frame-work of the 
majority of Pashto folk .songs that have survived 
on the living lips of the Pathan masses, might 
have undergone a lot of additions and alteration-', 

was in favour of replacing Pashto for Persian as h -* 
state-language. Some of the lovers of Pashto i 
Kandahar have taken it on themselves to plead 11 ’ 
cause of Pashto. 

t The linguists have divided the Pashto languaj c 
into two branches, of which the one eomiiig from tl c 
Yusafzai country is rather softer and is celebrated 
us the medium of literary activities. 
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as ihe talontcJ nion and women ol' every passing 
generation improved upon the old songs in their 
hours of inspiration. But some of those songs 
may aptly bo taken as the jnonuinents of the 
earliest Pashto poetry. 


could stir the human heart, have been considereil 
to be worthy of commemoration in song. Thus 
side l)y side with the songs, suggested by the 
war-like life and character of the people, songs on 
various other subjects, too, have come to live. 


/ 



A Iriamphal celebration 



Pathun warrior. He can aim with a smile, lie is very fond 
of hearing war-songs from his national minstrel, whenever 
he may find any leisure 



A grcy-l>eard. National war-songs 
in ‘Char-Beta ’ pattern are a great 
asset to him. 


Along with the national minstrels, who are 
by caste, the common people, too, have been 
‘‘'"iggling for the musical expression of their 
tvery-day experience of life, from the early days 
yl rathan history. Almost all the events • that 


[jiituini, or ‘the short song’, is the earlie.st 
channel through which the Pathan Muse fouml 
a living nninifestation. It is an unconnected 
series of two-linetl pieces, known as “Tappas" or 
“Mi.sras’’, which can hardly Iw calleil couplets 
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in the strict sense of the word, as neither their 
lines rhyme together, nor are they of the same 
metrical length. Here is the translation of an 
early Lamlai song; 

(1) Spring returns every year. 

But my love, youth once departed, returns no more. 



When they shoot. Pathau warriors, young and old 
alike, in Tirnh keep their warlike soul awake and 
attach great vdue to their minstrel’s favourite song ; 
"A Kashmir of heroes is Tirab, my dear ; 

\o plare will find lln‘ cowards here.” 


(2) The pen is of gold and the pa|x*r is silvern. 

T am sending a few fragments of songs, smeared 
with my heart’s nlood. to my sweet-heart 

(3) This is thy country and I wish thee all joy in it. 
I am l»ut a sparrow on the way and pass my 

nights on the forest-trees in thinking of you. 

(4) Kifle-shots in the neighbourhood denote that newly 

born sons nave api>earcd on the scene. 
But, ah me, a fruit-tree was I alright and am 

taid barren by marrying a worthless wretch. 

(5) 'Three things in a girl are pleasing to the sight; 
The golden 7b?m (on her neck), her fair calves, 

and her delicate walk. 

(6) Thy time is no more, O spring flower, 

Now in vain will cry the bee after thee. 

(7) I belong to Swat and live here in the plains 

with rny lover. 

May Allah destroy the plains, so that both of us 
may go and live in Swat. 

The first line of each Tama or Mtsra of 
Landai song is shorter than the other and is 
rather elastic. The singer is expected to lengthen 
it out in an indigenous air, harmonizing it 
thereby with the other one. 


The harvest of uncertain dates, the Landai 
song sprang forth from anonymous sources with 
a rich variety of subjects, redolent of the various 
moods of the Pathan heart Each mood is spun 
into a poetic thread. What we see in it is the 
spontaneous outcome of the Pathan Musa 
suggested and mouldetl by Nature herself, ana 
as such, it is capable of suiting the free-and- 
easy tastes of the masses. 'IJhe Landai-m&kBr» 
arc neither the poets of the ^tarry heavens, nor 
of the undiscovered depths of the sea ; they are 
the singers of their native home and life. Their 
genius is the flower of their own province 
and with its ever-fresh blossoms they adorn the 
garden of their native poetry. 

It would not bo correct to say that cent per 
cent the compositions of the song-makers of the 
Ijxndai period were of an adorable standard. One 
may aptly compare the growth of Landai song 
with the early song of Scotland. Say.s a critic 
of Scotland’s early song ; 

‘‘Though the seeds of poetry were scattered with 
a plentiful hand among the Scottish peasantry, 
the product was like that of pears and apples,— 
of a thousand that spring up, nine hundnxl and 
fifty are so bad as to set the teeth on edge; forty- 
five or more are passable and useful : and the rest 
of an ex(|uisite quality.”* 

As compared with the later patterns of Pashto 
songs, one may rightly note that the composition 
of Landtx! is the easiest one. Its art is no more 
than a child’s play and any person can put 
forth his sentiments and feelings in it 



The rifie at work : A Pathan woman is always a 
mother of such warriors, as she sings a cradle-song 
of heroic nature: 

“Shed no tears, my little one, shed no tears, 

Lest thy mates take thee for a coward, my darling, 
Today is time for thee to sleep long, 

For tomorrow art thou to win the crown of 
success in the battle-field.” 


It is probable that three or four Tappaa couM 
make a Landai of minimum length in flbe early 
days of its history, and for its maximum length 

U Primer of Bums, William Graige, p.l09. 
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there was no rule: it could contain even forty 
or more Tappas. Again, all the Tafias of a 
Landai, as may be seen in the preceding speci¬ 
men of an early age, were not necessarily 
connected with one another. With the develop¬ 
ment of the people’s aesthetic sense came the 
decline of its unconnected nature, and only those 
songs which had its Tappas knit together 
beautifully met with appreciation. Here is a 
specimen of this type : 

1. “A tinkling sound came to my ears as my Tetwan 

(nose-ring) fell down : 

I suspect thee of having stolen it, O my friend, 

coming behind me.” 

2. ‘‘As a thief of thy Fexwan hast thou taken me, 

O I’ll swear at Pir Baba’s pilgrimage.” 

3. “Let my Peucan go to hell: 

{) why should I make thee swear before Pir Baba ?” 

Gradually came a time when the minimum 
length of Landai song declined from three or 
four Tappas to one Tappa, when the song-makers 
tried their best to draw precise pictures of 
inspiring .sentiments and thoughts in genuine 
colours. Here is a Tappa which may aptly be 
taken as a Landai, complete in itself, according 
to this rule : 

“She dressed herself in (repaired) tatters : 

Thus she looked like a garden among the village-ruins.” 

The war-song, too, was composed in Landai 
pntttTii in the early days of Pashto song. War 
or no war, the national minstrels, roaming from 
village to village, kept the war-like Pathan soul 
awake when they sang : 

“A Kashmir of heroes in Tirah, my dear; 

\o place will find the cowards here.” 

The minstrels and the warlike masses sang 
alike when they held song-feasts in the village- 
Ilujras in the hours of ease as well as during 
the war-time : 

1. ‘The promise of fight comes again tomorrow : 

The butt-ends to their chests to adjust the youth.” 

2. “On the highlands of Tirah goes on the battle: 
Twirling their moustaches say the crusaders 

with gusto : ‘ we’re proceeding thither'.” 

The felicitous addresses to the Tribal Khan.s 
(chiof.s), which the Pathan ministrels sang during 
the triumphal celebration or on gala days, too, 
were composed in Landai : 

“Let this auspicious joy of thine be blessed, O Khan I 
May a hundred and seventy joys be added to it.” 

The song that the Pathan mother sang in the 
nursery while rocking her child’s Zango (cradle), 
too, was in Ijindai pattern in those days : 

My baby is a juicy grape: 

It has been granteif to me from Allah’s garden. 

2. My baby is a star of heaven : 

Allah hw blessed my lap with it. 

3. My baby is a rose among the flowers. 

My eyes find comfort whenever they see it.” 

Along with this exaltation of motherly love, 
she also sang a cradle-song of heroic nature^ 


1. Sh^ no tears, my little one, shed no tears : 

Lest thy mates take thee for a coward, my 
o fp j darling. 

*'hee to sleep long. 

For tomorrow art thou to win the crown of 
success in the battle-field,” 

After the age of Landai came a time when 
the Pathan masses as well as their national 
minstrels set out to learn a new pattern. It 
appeared on the scene like ‘Strophe and Anti¬ 
strophe of ancient (jlreece and was rightly named 
Loba (lit. play). The rhythmic nature of the 



A Pathan warrior’s sweet-heart 


lA)ba song was probably the growth of an ancient 
seed of dramatic expression, which was evidently 
present in the dialogue songs in Landai 
pattern, a specimen of which may be seen in a 
preceding song about Pezwm or the nose-ring. 
Thus the early Loho-composers were indebted to 
their predecessors of the Landai period. Here 
is the translation of an early Loba song: 

“Everyone brings flowers from Shah Rasul’s garden. 
You also bring one, holding it delicately between 

your thumb and finger.” 
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“Go. O b«e, oiul toll the Hprinj'-brccze 

Buds will not pul forth their blossoms unless 

thou comest. 

1‘jveryonc ))rin{ip (lowers from Shah Rasul’s fjanlen. 
Vou also brinjir one, holdinp; it delicately between 

your thumb and tinpier.” 
‘‘Buds need Allah’s jiracc. 

What power has (ho sprinpr-breezo to make them 

blossom ?” 

“Kveryouc brings (lowers from Shah Rasul’s jCJirdcn. 
Vou also brinjf one, holdint: it delicately between 
youi thumb and finder.” 



A budding warrior. Tie may be hoard singing 
in tunc with the national minstnd in the song-feasts 
held in the village ‘hnjras’; 

‘‘The promise of tight comes again tomorrow ; 

The butt-ends to their chests do adjust the youths.” 

It i.s evident from the preceding specimen of 
early Lofin song that as regards its frame-work, 
too, it is more or less basetl on the l^ntahi 
pattern. The refrain, known as 'J)a- Ikt-Snr Miam 
IS nothing but a variation played on a Tnppa or 
Misrn of Lnndai pattern : if we change it.s order 
making the first line take the place of the .second 
one, it will ju.st look like a Tnppa or Misra of 
of the Lawlai: again the fragments of it.s body 
are also .similar to the MIsraN. 

But gradually came a further change, in the 
frame-work of the Lnba song, when it was no 
more similar to the iMiidai pattern. Here is the 
tr.inslation of a specimen of this new type : 

Bring thy pitcher, <> JM>ho ! 

I>;1’8 go to Jnlaht ghat. 

To the ghat do I proceed, O follow me. 

Bring thy pitcher, <> Bihho ! 

1. “On my head do 1 carry two pitchers and 

their weight breaks my waist; 

But in them arc hidden rich cakes - 
Bring thy pitcher, () lithho'." 

Bring thy pitcher, O Br/*6o I 

JjOt’s go to Jalafa ghat. 

To the ghat do I proceed, O follow me, 

Bring thy pitcher, O Btthho 1 

2. “Hero is a rupee, (> potter, take it, 

Just make a nice pitcher, with flotvers on it, 

for Babito ! 

Bring thy pitcher, O Bnbbn !” 

Bring thy pitcher. 0 Ihhhu ! 

Let’s go to .Mala ghat. 


To the ghat do I proceed, O follow me. 

Bring thy juteher,f> Bahhn 

d. “Adorn my hair, O silken girl, cautiously, 

Lest you rub off the beauty-spot on my chin,— 
Bring thy pitcher, 0 liubljii I” 

Bring thy pitcher, O Baldw, 

TiCt’s go to .Jalata ghat. 

To the ghat do J proceed, O follow mo, 

bring thy jiitchcr, 0 Babbo 1 

Along w’ith the dinlogue-fomi, ilramatic mono¬ 
logue, too, found a eonsidoiralile plticc in the 
realm of Jjiba song. Hi'ro is a spocirnen : 

Walk with graceful sl<‘p«. (» iniuxTiit girl ! 

Walk wilh gracid'ul steps. 

1. favour me. G .Allah, to la; the weaver’s 

Hon-iu-l aw, 

His loom will I ply as if it w'civ a gnu. 

Walk with graceful steps, (> innocent girl ! 

Walk with graceful steps. 

2. laiok at the bravery of (my rival), a little wretch. 

II<'l()lcsH is he ]irovcd even in flying like a crow. 

Widk wilh graceful steps, O innocent, girl ! 

Walk with graectut stcjis. 

Along with llu) happy traits of fcsi.ive mirlli, 
patho.s, loo. wa.s considi'rcd to bclit tlic rliythm 
of f,i)bfi in its liitter days. Hero is a com- 
imanoration-song, having a ])atiictic tinge of i(^ 
own, in praise, of a tvilial Khan, who died a sad 
death : 

The king has summoned the Kh.an, 

<) he’ll be bangeil, tbi'v^say, 

< • (he. Ivhan’s name is Mirza .Akbar Khan. 

1. Tall is thy stature anil lieanty so full. 

Thy slaves' slave am I, 

<> Khan, so self-resix'ctmg ! 

The king has summoned (he Khan, 

() he'll be hanged they say, 

G the Khan’s name is Mir/a .\kbar Khan. 

2. Kither the ,air is odonius with Tibet musk, 

G Khan ! 

Or it is loaded with lh(> scent of thy 

sweet-heart’s di.sheveHcd hair. 

'I'he king has stimmoned the Khan, 

G he’ll hi' hanged, they say', 

G the Khan’s name is Mir/a .Akbar Khan^ 

d. Why should my eyes not she.rl tears, G Khan ! 

AVhen sorrows 'vc sprung up in the season of joy. 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

G he’ll he hanged, they say, 

O the Khan’s name is Mir/a Akbar Khan. 

•1. Thy house is like a sky and thou art as its 

sun, O Khan, 

Idko the sun-flower do 1 keep my face turning 

towards thtv. 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

G he’ll he hanged they say. 

O the Khan’s name is .Mirza Akbar Khan. 

Then came the turn of a neiv song known as 
Phnr-Iieln. It is a blooming Howor of Pathan 
geniu.s. fjondai and F^oha are, as a matter of 
fact, the .songs of the transition period, as the 
Pathan Muse was not capable of finding the 
fullest mnnife.station through these mediums. 
But in CImr-IMn wo find a strong .self-expression 
which was .so far lying hidden in tho depths of 
the Pathan mind. A natural growth from the 
genius* of Pathan music, it is not at all a thing 
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borrowed from any foreign source. Unlike the 
composition ot,Landai and Loha, the frame-work 
of Char-Biita was no easy play for the masses. 
Thus the credit of its contribution naturally goes 
to some unknown master minstrels. As the 
Hiream of Char-Beta flowetl on, some gifted 
individuals from the masses, too, who were not, 
as a matter of fact, singers by profession, learnt 
to voice their sentiment and feelings in Cliar-Bela 
pattern. 

The Chor-Bela writers occupy an important 
plnco in the history of Pathan .song. I'hey are 
instinct with the very soul of native gallantry. 
Here is the tran.slation of a portion of a long 
wai-.«ong in I'hnr-Bela pattern, which scem.s to 
liavn descc'mied from the remote past: 

No more asleep are I hey - 
Ln ! there is a war in Marwat. 

1. Too Iiigh a value are setting the Marwats 
on themselves and in etery house they are 

taking sides. 

War-drnins arc being beaten in I'aeli village. 

■No more asleep are they 

l;o ! there is a war in Marwat. 

^VaI•-drmns ate being beaten and Marwat 

IS getting ready for the war. 
() their matches have they laid to their black 

guns. 

No more asleep are Ihev ■ 

I.o 1 there is a war in .Marwat. 

riie refrain is know'ii as ‘Oa-.Sar Misra' and 
eaeli part of tile body is ntinied Karl. Here is 
llie Ir.inslatioji of the refrain and a Kan of a 
citinpounil ('Iiar-Bria: 

Dost Mohammad, the einsader, gets re.ady to 

deel.ire war in Kabul, is the news on every 

warrior's lijis : 

The king of Afghanistan stays at Kandhar. ami as 
they gird up their loins, war-cry we he.*tr 

from his troops. 

1. Dost Mohammad, the king (of Afghanistan), has 
come out of his camps to declare war, 

Many troops are at his back, () Allah, bless him 

with victory. 

Mohamm.ad ,\kbar (the son ol the king Dost 
■Mohammadt, approached the enemy's 

paraiwt, one day. 

The eiu iny lost heart and ran away in disrn.ay. 

Steadily take hold of Islam, D Khan (Mohammad 
Akbar), and gri|> “Kalina” as thy shioltl. 

Dost Mahanmiad, the erusailer, geti ready to 

declare war in Kabul, is the news on every 

warrior's lips. 

He gave ii start to the war and a line of 
camels for his ammunition. 

The king (of Afghanistan) stays at Kandhar, and 
as they gird up their loins, war-cry we 

hear from his troojw. 

Let us now have a glimpse of a comple.'c 
< 'har-liela. Hero is the translation of the refrain 
and a Kari (which is further divided into four 
parts) of thi.s variety: 

O fate is implacable, do what one may ! 

Tnsacherously was surrounded Multan. 

the rose of the Khybor Pass, 

() now who’ll raid the plains 1 • 



,V proud ,-\.fridi warrior. He is very fond of 
sieging his tribal hero Multan's song : 

“D fate is implaeahle, do what one may ; 

TrciK’tiorously was surrounded Multan, the rose of 
the Khjher i’a-ss. 

■■( I now who'll raid the plains.” 


1 (A) Multan, a Zaka Khcl, desccndiHi from the 
.\daiu Khel country and entered the plains 
at /aka Khel. In a cave was he seen near 
the brook that passes by the Surezi village. 
() fate is implacable. 

(II) In a cave was he scon. D keep trust in what 
I say,...Thespy (who was with him as one 
of his companions) left him at dawn to bring 
him food. (> do what one may (fate is implacable). 

(C) I’nder the false pretext of bringing food 
the any informed the police Inspector and 
thus lost his honour in this aim the next 
world. Absolutely stirred up to action were 
the British Oflicers, in a telegram ns they 
received the rc|)ort. Treacherously was 
snrounded Multan. 
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(D) Absolutely stirred up to action were the 
British officers. On every body’s lips was the 
news of Multan’s coming and in search 
of him in the open order, set out the British 
troops. 0 now wno’ll raid the plains 1 
O fate is implacable, do what one may. 

Treacherously was surrounded Multan, the 
rose of the Khyber Pass. O now who’ll raid 
the plains ? 

But in spite of the pro.so(lic pedantry in 
which the Char-Iieh song is generally kni^ the 
standard of its style and diction is not very far 
from that of folk-poetry. Unlike the Kngliah 
ballad, not only the name of each Ckar-Bfin- 



-A pistol at work in a blood-feud. 


author appears in the concluding lines of his 
compositions, but also he himself is very often 
seen speaking in the first person among the 
characters of his story. Such Char-Mas are 
always considered to he fragmentary, the ending 
lines of which fail to supply their authors’ names. 
But all this does not seem to take them far from 
the region of folk-songs, as the process ot oral 
repetition is apt to alter their text, and again the 
members of every passing generation go on 
improving upon old char-Mas in their hours of 
inspiration, it may be evident from the difterent 
versions of the same songs. But they improved 


upon the traditional songs with every care to 
preserve the names of their original authors. Thus 
every Char-Beta that has survived, to_the present 
day is “like a forest-tree with its roots deeply 
buried in the past but which continually puts 
forth new branches, new leaves, and new fruit.’”^ 

Originating most probably in the descriptive 
war-song, the frame-work of Char-Beta was later 
on use<l for the love-son^ But this typo of 
Char-Ma had very little ap^al for the popular 
taste, as it did not beht a» all the key-note of 
Char-Beta airs, which were an exact reHection of 
the warrior’s march towards the battlefield rather 
than that of the delicate and sweet movements 
of a dancing girl. 

Some of the Chnr-Mu writers have been 
attempting to reproduce the popular stories in this 
beautiful form of rhythmic song and some of 
their (compositions have come to live. Here is 
a specimen which commemorates the tragic end 
of an innocent woman, named Mumunai, who 
was married in Nawagai village and w'aa un¬ 
fortunately killed by her own husband, Slier 
Alam, who somehow or other suspected lier of 
having illicit connections with a gallant, named 
Khalil: 

Thou Wert like a flowery branch and fell down 

from thy throne I 

A fatal fire turned for thee thy beauty, and 

thus came thy death in youth to the<‘. 

Alas for thee, O Mamunai, alas for th(ie! 

Blotless was thy beauty with arms graceful as 

the Hgyptiaii swords, 

No less than a |)earl was thy forehead that 

shed Us light on all sides, 

And a glimpse of starry heavens offered thy 

sweet face. 

1. Thy face was like a silver (ornament) and 
thy body was like an eagle’s. A scandal-monger 
provetl t.o be a crow between thee and thy husband. 
Proving thee guilty the scandal-monger poisoned 
thy husband against thee. In what a trouble 
wert thou put I 0 thou wert like a flowery 
branch. 

In a great trouble wert thou put when thou 
wert altogether innocent about the matter. O 
dear one, thou wert quite unconscious and there 
was a grace in thy slow steps. Alas for thee, 

0 Mamunai, alas for thee. 

(Refrain). 

2, Thou couldst not sec through the mischief 
aud thy sad little daughter was lying in thy la}). 
On the next day didst thou see the play of 
thy fate. O the conspiracy waa going on long 
before. O thou wert like a flowery branch. The 
whole world know when the flower was cut from 
its branch. Sher Alam showed his cruelty on 
Mamunai. O cruel Sher Alam, thou hast killed 
an innocent one. Alas for thee. O Mamunai. 
alas for thee. 

(Refrain). 

.3. Thou didst believe, 0 Sher Alam, in the words 
of the scandal-monger, siding with whom thou 
wert convinced (of Mamunai’s bad character) 


* The Encyclopeedia Britannica (14th Edition) 
Page MSk 
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Thou hast made even thy own life sad and a 
bad name hast ihou brought to thy own pcreuii— 
O thou hast dune no wrong lo anyone else ibut 
your own seif). O Maniituai, thou were like a 
flowery branch. 

Tny own sister, O Shcr Alara, became thy enemy. 
She tguiiel>‘ssly) said suineibing against Mmiinnai 
and thou didst prove worse than a child iii being 
convince<i (of Mamunut’s bad character). Alas 
lor thee, 0 Manuinai, alas for thee. 

(Kcfiainl-o. 

4. Now thou shciUlcst tears, O Shcr A'.am, like 
a little child. O thou art merely crying over 
spilt milk. Hut the water has ovcitt iwn the cam 
(and it would not return). Khalil merely wanted a 
litllo tobacco from .M.iiuitiiai, O oher Aiam, the 
wretched one. O Alaiiiunui, thou weit like a 
flowtry brunch. This was |)crhaps Muinunii’s 

> predestined late. It was lute iiiornnig in aiituinn 
(wiien Mmmtiuii’.s life was put an end to). .May 
Allah picice tliv body with bullets from a big gun, 
Alas for thee, () .Mitmunai, alas for thee. 

(UtfiMiii). 

5. May thy heart be shot, through, O bher 
Alum, and may thy woild be crumbled, so that 
thou nia>8C niidcrstand the pain thou hast caused 
the innocent iMumuiiai. Sum up iby pathetic 
strain. O Mahainmad flassan, the niinsircl, sum 
up lliy patlnsic strain, <) Mamunai thou wert a 

- flowery branch. 

All the - bulbuls of Navagii village cry and 
shriek : The lovers have tiiriied faithless’ and 
the times have lost all their honour. Alas! 
Mainuiiai died a martyr’s death! Alas for thee, 
I ) Mamunai, alas fur thee! 

, (Refrain). 

Sometimes tlio surne story is handied by 
difleiviit song-makiMs. It is evident from the 
following Char-Iiela by a oarpenhT, named 
FazHl-i-liMliman, who appears on the scene with 
a little different diction and style. He tells tliiit 
Maniunai’s hu-sbund had two wives and it was 
‘Mamiinui’.s own rival who proved to ho a 
scandal-monger : 

O these are the ways of this wretched world — 
Mamunai is killed and now everyone inotirus for her I 
How faithless is the world ! — 

() these are the ways of this wretched world ! 

1. Mamunai, who was like a hoiiri, is killed. 
A goddess was she in heaiity and was famous in 
her country. 

She belonged to the stock of “Prachg.ii’’ family 
of Hajour and was crowned with every orimment. 
Her ow'n I'Dut * accused her behind her Iwck that 
she WHS sweet on some gallant. How faitlile.ss ! 
() these are the ways of this wretched world. 

(Refrain). 

2. Mamunai’s own t-oitl turned a scandal¬ 
monger. Thus the strangers as well as her own 
relatives gathered round her and bLcainc desirous 
of her death. 

Mamunai’s beauty and grace became a curse 
for her and she broke forth : ‘Lo 1 hero comes niy 
death !’ How faithhss I 0 these are the ways of 
this wretched world. 

t Ref rain). 

3. "bharpen the daggers, O ye people, may ye 
be salisfled by having smeared your hands with 


my hot blood. But bring my little daughter to 
me. Let me see her with my own eyes, for soon 
sh.dl 1 bid her adieu once for all,*’^ itms broke 
fonh .Vlainuiiai. Hi>w faithless, O these are the 
ways of this wrctchid world. 

(Refrain). 

4. In ^ony sunekeil Mamunai as she saw her 
child. Her legs fluiiered and she seemed to 
visualize with her own eyes the sight of her 
clothes, drenched in blood. 

What a good thing it would have been, O separa¬ 
tion, if ihou did-t not esist at all. Miiiy homes 
hast thou ruined, O a hard life has he to live 
whoever keeps two wives in his house. How 
faithless, 0 these are the ways of this wretched 
world I 

5. Whoever keeps two wives loses all bis 
respcco. ; you’ll see ih tt one scandalizes the other. 

behold, Mamunai died a sad death. Fuzal-i- 
liihniaii, the carpenter, has thus sung very 
ht le ill her praise.. How faithless, O these are 
the ways of this wretched world. 

(Refrain). 

Next to Cliar-Hela came the age of Rubai 
ami Ukainl, which the country soiig-writers 
adojjtwl Iroin the garden of Ferpian poetry 
through the medium of their cla.ssical poets, like 
Kdiushul Khan Ktiattuk, who had already intro- 
(luml these vorsc-foriiis in the realm of Pashto 
Poetry. The country song-writers did not exactly 
follow the haul .iiul fivst prosodic rules in the 
patUrns of Rubai and Otuixal, but haudleil them 
in their own way, lemling them a tinge of their 
own genius. But as regards the subject-matter, 
they treated of those tlieme-s only which are 
originally handled by the Persian rubai and 
gluizal-wiiters Side by side with Landai, Loba, 
Char-lkla, and Qhaxol, we come across some 
minor sorig-form.s, too. As n’gard.s their origin 
.some of the modern Pushto scholars believe that 
these patterns sprang up prior even to the age 
of Lutuliii, while the others, of which the name 
of Moulana Ahdur Uuhim, the Pushto and Arabic 
profes.'or of Islamiu college, Peshawar, is noie- 
wordiy. cull them post-Landui compositions and 
say that their growth continued throughout the 
days of Loba, (Viar-Bfitn, Rubai, and GhaxaL 
All the specimens of these minor song-forms 
which have come to live, vary greatly in merit 
and character. Some are so obscure and iniper- 
IVct that one fails to guess the beauty of iheir 
diction, style and subject-matter. But there are 
some having their own simple poetry which is 
not at all worthless. Of these the noteworthy 
types aro: nursery-rhymes, children’s sporling- 
clian(s, short chants of mourning, and the rhymra 
riddles. 

Nursery-ltfn/mes : Side by side with the 

crudle-songs, ’which are generally in Landai 
pntterns, there must have survived hundreds of 
simple nursery-rhymes. But all the more 
]iiburiou.« is the work of collecting them, for 
they are absolutely conflned to the Pathan nur¬ 
sery. Here are the translations of two specimens 

1.(0 my little one) you have two large eyes like 
stars in the heavens, a face fair like Shah Jahan’s 


* Sout means Co-wife. 
62-6 
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throne, two Hlendcr arms like Persian rapiers, and 
a narrow waist like Snlemnn’s girdle. Hushaby (O 
my little one), and shed no tears in bewilderment, 
let me oven sacrifice my life for you. 

2. (() my little one), what a high nose you have 
got. How erect is its tip. It resembles AV#r 
Knchnr (a particuiar drug, the Pathnn mother 
gives to her sick child.) May Allah save your 
mother from any ill news of you, and your father 
from dwindling away in sorrow. You are like a 
ssindal among (he trees and a falcon among the 
birds : among the nuts >on are the most 8hap('ly 
and among the drugs yon are no less than the 
.\cu' Kachur. 

Chihlren's Sporliny-Chnnls : These are general¬ 
ly knit with the simple poetic threads of rhythm 
ami rhyme. Here i.s the, translation of a specimen, 
sung in choru.s or .seini-chorns by a niorry party 
of .sporting children during the harvest: -- 

All round are seen the paddy-fields, hut the 
one which is ours lies a sandy track and the cars 
already visible therein, 't'our brother will bring 
paddy -f > your brother will bring paddy, tied in 
a corner of his handkerchief and will say : ‘Take 
this paddy mother, it is not of an ordinary variety, 
as grown in other’s fields.' 

^.'linnls of Mouniing: Along with a 
variety of <lirge.s in pattern, there is a 

corpus of .short chants of mourning, which 
have come to live from the daughters of the soil 
as they pour forth their snd hearts extempore. 
Here are the translations of a few specimens: 
From a daughter for her deceaswl father ; 

Alas for thee, my dad, alas for thee. Oh, no 
more shall 1 have a glimpse of thee on the high 
roatl. Oh, desolate for thee has turnetl the world 
once for all. 

From a daughter for her decea.se(l mother : 

0 mother, o my rosy mother, yon brought me up 
with the (sweet) adeetion. Oh, for theo do 1 shed 
now bloody tears and all the |)cople look at rnc. 


From a sister for her deceased sister; 

O sister. O my fiower-like sister, never will 
again be horn a* girl like thee. Thus T lament 
and shed tears with a bare head. 

From a wife for her deceased husband : 

Every right hadst thou on my head. Thus 
(living with theo) 1 considered the king as fakirs, 
as those were the dogs when I had my own 
kingdom. ^ 

From a sister for the de<^ascd brother: 

(') my brother, just hast * thou bidden us adieu 
and host left for the graveyard. Alas for thee, O. 
alas for fliee. 

From a mother for the iloceased daughter; 

() my danghlcr. <) rny darling one, 1 brought 
theo up with every splendour. (,)h, thou art now 
separated from nie. Oh, the world is but a vale 
of sorrows. 

lUifpiifil IMdlfs ; I'he.se have their own simple 
interest., wliieh is sometimes redolent of a sweet 
poetic tinge. Both men and women, gifted with 
an extraordinary taste for riddle.s, come forward 
to achieve championship whenever they hold their 
respective assemblies on gala duy.s or some other 
happy oeeasion-i. Here i?- (he translation of a 
specimen :~ 

II has neither wings nor bones but flutters like 
a bird. The beautiful girls rejoice »it it. With 
its songs so sweet, it dances like a comedian. He 
who cannot guess it, is indeed a fool. 

To it the answer i.s, the spinning-wheel. 

Summing up the investigation into the ilevelop- 
nient of the Pathan song, it will not be irrelevant 
to note that the process of composing Landai, 
Lnhif, Cfiar-Iirta, Ridnii, (ilia .a}, and other minor 
song-forin.H, surviv(!S even to the present day. 
Both professional minstrels nnd amateurs of both 
sexes, gifted with a poetic hearty are still engaged 
in enriching the treasury of song.s of their 
motherland. 

(To he foitrlllded) 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MAHATMA GANDHI 

Bv NfRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


O N the 9tli aud 10th November, 10154, 
wc had a fairly long interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi at VV'ardha. The 
questions related to fundamental 
social and political matters, and therefore a 
report of the interview will be both of interest 
and importance to the public. The report 
was sent to Gandhiji for correction, and 
he ■ sent it back in the following shape for 
publication. 


(^HPstion One. While working in a village, 
we have found that the chief obstacle to' any 
real improvement in the condition of the 
villagers are two in number : 

(1) They have forgotten the art of co¬ 
operation among themselves or of joining 
hands in order to resist any encroachment 
upon their rights. 

(2) They live practically enslaved by 
those who merely own the land, while doing 
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no work, and control the money-resources of 
the village. This slavery, which is due partly 
to outside conditions and partly to their own 
character, and our complete neglect of their 
education, have left the masses absolutely 
devoid of any will of their own. 

What should be our principal object in 
khadi-work or other forms of village recons¬ 
truction ? Khadi-work in some parts of 
Bengal has degenerated into a mere method 
of giving a little relief to the villagers, while 
it has failed to restore the will which alone 
can bring aboiit ar»y lasting transformation 
in their condition. 

Our (piestion is, should khadi be merely 
that sort of humanitarian work or should we 
use it chiefly as an instrument of political 
education Our experience has been that 
unless the ultimate objective is kept clearly 
in mind, it degenerates easily into a work of 
no significance. 

Ansirrr Onr. The two i.ssues of khadi 
and political organisation should be 
kept absolutely separate. There must bi' no 
confusion. The aim of khadi is humanitarian ; 
but so far as India is concerned, its 
effect is bound to be immensely political. 

'I'he Salvation Army wants to teach people 
about God. But they come with bread. For 
the poor bread is their God. Similarly we 
should bring food into the mouths of the people 
through khadi. If we succeed in breaking 
the idleness of the people through khadi, they 
will begin to listen to us. Whatever else the 
government might do, it doc'S leave some food 
for the villagers. Unless we can bring food 
to them, w%' should the people listen to us ? 
When we have taught them what they can do 
through their own efforts, then they will want 
to listen to us. 

'Chat trust can best be generated through 
khadi. While working out the khadi 
programme, our aim should be purely humani¬ 
tarian, that is economic. We should leave 
out all political considerations whatsoever. 
But it is bound to produce important political 
consequences which nobody can prevent and 
nobody need deplore. 

Question Two. Could we not start 
small battles on local and specific issues 
against capitalism in the villages and use 
them‘as a means of strengthening the* people 


or bringing about a sense of co-operation 
among them, in preference to the khadi 
method ? When we have a choice between 
the two, which should we prefer ? If we 
have to sacrifice all the work that we have 
built up in the villages in connection with 
khadi while lighting against the money-lender 
or the landed proprietor, for, say, a reduction 
in the rate of interest or increase in the share 
of agricultural produce, then what shall we do’, 
—provided the latter is more liable to evoke 
self-confidence among the villagers than the 
khadi method of organisation ? 

Ans/rer Two. It is a big proviso you 
have added at the end of the question. 

I cannot say if fights on local and specific 
issues against capitalists are more likely 
to generate the kind of determination 
and courage needed in a non-violent 
campaign. But if F concede you that point, 
then khadi would have to be sacrificed under 
the circumstances you (|UOte. As a practical 
man, claiming to be an expert in non-vidlent 
methods, 1 should advise you not to go in for 
that type of work in order to train the raa-sses 
in self-consciousness and attainment of power. 

We are fighting for Swaraj in the non¬ 
violent wjiy. If many workers in dillerent 
parts of India engage in local battles of the 
sort you describe, then in times of necessity, 
the people all over India will not be able to 
make a common cause in a fight for Swaraj. 
Before civil disobedience can be practised on 
a vast scale, people must learn the art of civil 
or voluntary obedience. Our obedience to 
the government is through fear ; and th>e 
reaction Against it is cither violence itself dr 
that species of it, which is cowardice; But 
through khadi we teach people the art of civil 
obedience to an institution which they 
have built up for themselves.' Only wlien 
they have learnt that ' art, can they 
successfully disobey something which- they 
want to destroy in the non-violent .way. 
That is wliy I should advise all workers not 
to fritter their lighting strength in many- 
sided battles, but to concentrate on peaceful 
khadi-work in order to educate the masses 
into a condition, necessary for a successful 
practice of non-violent non-co-operation. 
With their own exploitation, boycott of 
foreign cloth through pieketting may-easily 
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be violent; through the use of khadi it is 
most, natural and absolutely non-violent. 

QiieMhn Three, Is love or non-violence 
compatible with possession or exploitation 
in any shape or form ? If possession 
and non-violence catmot go together, 
then do you advocate the maintenance 
of private ownership of land or factories 
as an unavoidable evil which will 
continue so long as individuals are not ripe 
or educated enough to do without it ? If it 
be such a step, would it not be better to own 
all the land through the State and place the 
State under the control of the ma«scs ? 

Amwer Three. fjovo and exclusive 
possession can never go together. Theor^'-tically 
when there is perfect love, there mu.st 
bo perfect non-possession. The body is 
our last possession. So a man c:in only 
exercise perfect love and be completely 
dispossessed, if he is prepared to embrace 
death and renounces his body for the. sake 
of human service. 

But th.at is true in theory only. In actual 
life, we can hardly exercise perfect love, for 
the body as a possession will always remain 
with us, Man will ever remain imperfect, and 
it will always be his part to fry to be perfect. 
So that perfection in love or non-possession 
will remain an unattainable ideal as long as 
we are alive, but towards which we must 
ceaselessly strive. 

Those who own monev now, are asked to 
behave like trustees holding their riches on 
behalf of the poor. You may say that tnist^e- 
ship is a legal fiction. But if people meditate 
over it constantly and try to act up to it, then 
life on earth would be governed far more by 
love than it is at present. Absolute tnictec- 
sh’p is an abstraction like Euclid’s definition 
of a point, and is equallv unattainable. But 
if we strive for it, we shall be able to go 
further in realizing a state of equality on earth 
than hy any other method, 

Q. If you say that private possession is 
incompatible with non-violence, why do you 
put up with it ? 

A. That is a concession one has to make 
to those who earn monev, but who would not 
voluntarily use their earnings for the benefit 
of mankind. 

Qf Why then not have State-ownership 


in place of private property and thus minimize 
violence *? 

A. It is better than private ownership. 
But thfit too is objectionable on the gronnd of 
violence. It is ray firm conviction that if the 
State .suppressed capitalism by violence, it will 
be caught in the coils of violence itself, and 
fiiil to develop non-violence*at any time. The 
State represents violence <in a concentrated 
and organized form. The individual has a 
soul, but as the Stale is a soulless machine, it 
can never be weaned from violence to which 
it owes its very existence. Hence I prefer 
the <loctrine of trusteeship. 

Q. Let us come to a specific instance. 
Supposing Jin anist leaves certain pictures to 
a son who does not appreciate their value for 
file nation and st'lls them or wastes them, so 
that the nation .stands to lose .something 
preeions through one per.soij’.s folly. If you 
are a.ssnrod that the son would never be a 
trustee in the .sen.se in which yon would like 
to have him, do you not think the State would 
be justified in taking away those things from 
him with the minimum use of violence ? 

A. Yes, the State will, as a matter of 
fai^t, take awav those things, and I believe it 
will be justified if it uses the minimum of 
violence. But the fear is always there that 
the State mav use too much violence against 
those who differ from it. I would be very 
happv indeed if the people eoricenied behaved 
a.s trustees : but if they fail, I believe we .shall 
have to deprive them of their po.sse.«8ions 
through the State with the minimum exercise 
of violence. That is why I said at the Round 
Table Conference th.it every vest' d interest 
must be .subjected to scrutiny, and oonfisoafion 
ordered where necessary—with or without 
comn''nsation as the case demanded. 

What T would personally prefer would be 
not a centralization of power in the hands of 
the State, bnt an extension of the sense of 
trnsteeship ; as in my opinion the violence of 
private ownership is less injurious than the 
violence of the State. However, if it is un¬ 
avoidable, I would support a minimum of 
State-ownership. 

Q. Then, sir, shall v/e take it tlint the 
fundamental difference between yon and the 
Socialists is that you believe that men live 
more (by seJf-directiou or will than by habit> 
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and they believe that men live more by habit 
than by will; that being the reason why you 
strive for self-correction while they try to 
build up a system under which men will find 
it impossible to exercise their desire for ex¬ 
ploiting others ? 

A. While admitting that man actually 
lives by habit, I hold that it is better for him 
to live by the exercise of will. I also believe 
that men are capable of developing their will 
to an extent that will reduce exploitation to a 
minimum. T look upon an increase of the 
power of the State with the greatest fear, 
because, although while apparently doing good 
by minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest 
harm to mankind by destroying individuality, 
which lies at the root of all progress. We 
know of so many cases where men have 
adopted trusteo'ship, but none where the 8taU* 
has really lived for the poor, 

Q. But have not those cases of trustee¬ 
ship which you sometimes eite been due to 
y>nr personal influence rather than to anything 
else ? Teachers like you come infrequently. 
Would it not be better, therefore, to trust to 
some organization to effeet (he necessary 
changes in man, rather than depeiid np*)n the 
casual advent of men like yourself ? 

A. Leaving me aside, you mu-t remember 
that th(5 irifliurioc of all great teachers of man¬ 
kind has outlived their lives. In the teachings 
of each prophet like Mohammed, Ibiddha or 
.lesus, their was a permanent portion and there 
was another which was suited to the needs 
and requirements of (he times. It is only 
because we try to keep up the permanent with 
the impermanent aspects of their teaching 
that there is so much distortion in religious 
practice today. But that apart, yon can sec 
that the influence of these men has sustained 
after they have passed away. Moreover, what 
I disapprove of is an organization based on 
force which a State is. Voluntary organization 
there must be. 

Qtmflon Four. What then, sir, is yonr 
ideal social order ? 

Answer Four. I believe that every 


man is born in the world with certain 
natural tendencies. Every person is born 
with certain definite limitations which 
he cannot overcome. From a careful 
observation of those limitations the law of 
varna was deduced. It establishes certain 
spheres of action for certain people with 
certain tendencies. This avoided all unworthy 
competition. Whilst recognising limitations, 
the law of vnrnn admitted of no distinctions 
of high and low: on the one hand it guaranteed 
to each the fruits of his labours and on the 
0 her it prevented him from pressing upon his 
neighbour. This great law has been degraded 
and fallen into disrepute. But my conviction 
is that an ideal social order will only be 
evolved when the implications of this law are 
fully understood and given effect to. 

Q. Do you not think that in ancient 
India there was much difference in economic 
status and social privileges between the four 
ranms ? 

A. That may be hi.storically true. But 
mi.‘<applicati(>n or an imperfect understanding 
of the law must not lead to the ignoring of 
the law itself. By constant striving wc have 
to enrich the inheritance left to us. This law 
determines the duties of man. Rights follow 
from a due performance of duties. It is the 
fashion nowad-ays to ignore duties and as.sert 
or rather usurp rights. 

Q,. If you are so keen upon reviving 
Varnashrama, why do yon not favour violence 
as the quickest means ? 

A. Surely the question does not arise. 
Definition and performance of duties rules out 
violence altogether. Violence becomes impera¬ 
tive when an attempt is made to assert rights 
without reference to duties. 

Q. Should we not confine our pursuit of 
Truth to ourselves and not press it upon the 
world, because we know that it is ultimately 
limited in character ? 

A. Yon cannot so circumscribe truth even 
if you try. Every expression of tnith has in 
it the seeds of propagation, even as the sun 
cannot hide its light 



RAMMOHUN ROY'S RECEraON AT LIVERPOOL 

By BRAJENDliA NAITI BANERIl 


I r is well known that Rammohiin Roy was 
received with enthusiasm when he went 
to England, and there is already a sulH- 
oient amount of material to give a vivid 
idea of his stay in that country. These 
accounts might well bo supplemented by the 
accounts of his reception at Liverpool imme¬ 
diately on his arrival, which I luve found in 
some contemporary English and Indian papers. 
So far as I know, no one has made use of 
them yet, and that is why they deserve the 
future biographer’s attention. 

(Tlu* Mhion, Monday. April II, ISitl) 
Itaramohun Koy. 

(From ii Unitnrian'Corrcsponuoiitl. 

The cpleliratcd Haitimohuii l!oy arrived at tliis 
])ort on Friday Iasi, in the Mhion. from (’alcutla. 
This gentieman was formerly a Hindoo Brahmin. 
An examination of the system of Hindoo theology, 
in eonnexion with the stndfy of the works of crealion, 
let! him to the belief in one (Jod, and to an oiwi 
rermneiation of (he system of polytheism, in which 
he had occupied a distinguished rank. 

X close attention to the Christian Scriptures led 
liini to embrace Christianity.* as a divine toraniunica' 
tion from the (lod of the universe. 

Kamraohiin Roy has been long kinmn in this 
I'ountry a.s the author of a work, entitled 'The 
I’rcccpts of .fesus the (liiide to Ihuwe and llai)piiicss," 
and for the learnext and exeellent defences of (he 
same against the attacks of the. orthodox Christians 
in India. These ♦lefeiicc's exhibit a largo store of 
learning, and contain some of the best criticisms on 
passages of .'Scripture supposed to prove the doctrines 
adopted Ia’ modern Christians: such as, the Deity 
of Jesus Christ, the doctrine of the atonement, the 
Trinity, etc. Hiuih doctrines a.s these, with which the 
founder of our religion and the first missionaries of 
Christianity were totally unacquainted, will. never 
form the ercc*! of either I’agans or Jews, who take 
the New lest,ament as the standard of their religion. 
This is fully exemplified in the conduct of (his 
excellent Fast Indian, and of those who assoeiate 
with him in the promotion of the same cause. It 
would, indeed, be the height of folly to expect to 
convert men from one system of iwlylheism by 
proposing to them another, in which the whole of the 
difference is to be found in the number of deities, 
not in the nature of the systems. 

(TIh; Sunmchur Diiriiini, 2uth .Vugust 1831). 

Badoo Ra.m-Mohcn Roy.- -A letter dated 
Liverpool, the 12th April, 1S31, states that Baboo Ram- 
Mohun Roy safely landed at Liver]>ool on the 8th of 
April, and from the time of his landing had scarcely 

Ho never embraced Christianity. 


ail hour uuoeeui>ied by in^ryiows with the first 
]jeople of the town. A dejuitation of the Kast India 
Committoe of that town wntleB upon him on the 12th 
to congratulate him on his arrival and to e.xpress 
their hope that they should find him a jxiwerful 
eoadjulor against the Company. In reply Ram-Mohun ^ 
Roy expressed himself de^sirons of obtaining his 
objects rather by conciliation than by opposition. If 
the Conqiany would concede certain ini|)rove,ment3 in 
the judicial system, abandon their trading capacity, 
and their internal mono[>olies. allow Europeans to 
resort to India and settle in it, and give up the power 
of summary transmisson, he Nhould lie friendly rather 
than hostile to the renewal of their Charter. 

(The Lin'ipov! Muinirij, I'riday, April I.'), 1831.) 

Rammoiicx ri<i\.--This learned and celebridcxl 
Hindoo arrived in Liverpool on board the .Vlbion 
from C.aleu(ti», on Friday last. |.S April], h.avine 
visited Knrope principally in quest of information 
and iimuscmeni. He is in every resiicel one of tlie 
mo«t extraordinary individuals of the present^ .age, 
W'e aie informed that be is aeiiuainted with fifteen 
or twenty languages and dialects, is master of logic 
and iniithcinalies, and is thoroughly conversant with 
several other branches of Kiiropean and Asiatii- science 
. , Mr. Buckingham, who. in thlb cour'O of hi-, 
iccent lecture in this town, after alluding to Ram 
tuohun Roy’s approaching 'dsit to this country. g.U'' 
the following account of his char.aeter and ui 
tainments. 

(The liveiiioul Tiiiir.'i. Tuesday, Ajiril ID, ISitl.l 

Ua'i.mohi N Ro\’k Visit lo Man'i'iiksiI’ l. 
-This distinguished Oriental paid a visit to this town 
on Wednesilay last IThh ApiilJ. Accompanied bv i 
line intelligent youth of twelve years of age, whom 
he has adopted as his son, and attended by Messrs. 
Gtoiipcr and Benson, and other friends from Liveriioel 
Ilammohun arrived here ii little after eight in (he 
morning, by the first train of railway carriages ,i 
mode of eonveyaliee which, after the ])alan(juin of the 
tlasi, raiisl have not a little excited his astonishmeei 
at the immense strides which locomotion is makiic: 
in this eonntry. The travellers brjeakfasted at the 
^yal Hotel, with several Manchester friends, mul 
afterwards went to inspect the naional plan of iiistnc 
lion in the Lanrastrian School, ()ldham-road. At th' 
sight of the hundreds of children there assemhlcl 
all assiduously employed in storing up useful knowldlgc, 
the Hindoo ])hilanthropiBt evinced great emotion. 
Tears glistened in his eyes Ss he exclaimed^ “M p; 
(lod Almighty bless and prosper you, my childien.' 

In the book kept for the signatures of visitors hi' 
signed his name, accompanied with a remark expres'i'i-' 
of the high gratification he had felt on his visit L 
the school, and his hope that the people wlw« 
children received instruction there were gratef.ilb' 
sensible of the kindness and eflicient manageraeni ol 
the conductors of the school. He then proceedw 
with a number of friends to Mt^srs. M’Conricb 
factory, in Ancoats-lane, where he inspected H 
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processes by which the raw material is converted 
into yarn, and was much pleased with the precision of 
the various operations, and the construction and 
working of the machinery. From thence be proceed^ 
to the machine-manufactory of Messrs. Sharp, 
Roberts Co. in Falkner-street, where he was shown 
the various^ pieces of mechanism now in the course 
of construction, _ with which he was much pleased. 
These several visits occupied the time till about noon, 
and when ho quitted the manufactory, a crowd of 
jieople had collected near the carriage, many of 
whom had been attracted to the spot by the oriental 
costume worn by himself, his protcgi"', and servants, 
and others from the fame which has long preceded 
this eminent mati to England. He cordially shook 
hands with those who acre nearest him, and 
afterwards addressed a few words to the people from 
the window of his carriage. He then proceeded to 
the ITnion Club-house, Mosley-street, which he 
reached mmih fatigued liy the exertions into which 
his ardent temperament Jiad led him, regardless of 
an extremely painful knee, whieli had been caused 
by an accident on the, voyage. Tic spent the 
lenminder of the afternoon in the company of a 
lew friends, and returned to Liverpool by the railway 
I rain at live o’clock in the evening. One of the 
prino.ipal objects of his visit to this country is, we 


understand, to obtain the right of free settlement 
for all Eurojieans resident in British India. Thia 
measure, if carried into effect, would, he states, bo 
productive of vast benefit to the whole population 
of our immense territories in the East, by raising 
the people to a higher rank in the scale of 
civilization and morals, and by iacreasing the 
productive power of the land, and thus mutually 
enriching the colonics and the mother country, while 
it would rescue the inhabitants of India from their 
uresent. degraded state. ,\dded to this, Raraniohun 
Hoy has long felt and expressed the most ardent 
desire to visit this country ; and has at length, for 
the benefit of his fellow-countrymen, and in the 
true spirit of philanthropy and Christian patriotism, 
brought his wishes so far towards its completion. 
May Ills mission be as successful as we are sure 
his reception Avili be cordial 1 MahoJiesUr Guardian. 

On Saturday morning [lOtb April] Kammohun 
Roy left the Adeli>hi Hotel for London. 

(The [.horiionl Mn-rury, Friday, .April 22, 1831.) 

Raminohun Roy.—...He [Rammohun) has since 
departed for T.ondon, where he arrised on Monday 
night [isth April !• Wo nndei-staiid that he is stavinif 
at Ixmg’s Hotel. 


RAJMOHAN’S WIFE 
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C:HA1‘TKR XIX 
Madliav an<l Tara 

M ADHAV and 'I'ara had known each other 
from iheir infancy. Tara's father and 
Madhav's nialernai grandfather were 
M'sidenls of the same village, and in Madhav’s 
((>iit,iant visits to the place during his boyhood. 
Tara had been his playmate. They were distantly 
niatod to each other on this side, a circumstance 
niiif'h was the means of their coining so frequently 
in contact with eai'h other in their early t^e as 
III he each other's play-fellow. Although Tara 
IMIS Madhav’s senior by a few years, they had 
always called each other “ Tara ” and “ Madbav 
ii'spectively. Tara’s marriage with Mathur did 
not to any great extent interfere to banish the 
feeling in the mind of each towards the other, 
generated by the familiar and unrestrained inter- 
'■"iirse of infancy. For, before Mathur evinced 
I'i' grasping avarice by the secret but not tinper- 
'■I'ived aid he rendered to his aunt in her law-suit, 
fiiiindly intercourse, apparently cordial on both 
''ides, had subsisted between the cousins, and 
ncce.ssarily Madhav's visits to Mathur's household 


Avere frequent. Ra so many years the junior of 
Mathur. zenana etiquette did not stand in the way 
of his holding frequent convcr.salions Avifh Tara 
on these oeeasions. and Madhav always availed 
himself of every such opportunity. Such an 
intercourse A\as equally gratifying to both, for 
each had a high esteem for the other. But their 
mutual fondues.^;, and such the feeling might 
suitably he termed, Avas far removed from all 
iinpnrily of the heart. Their attachment to each 
other springing in childhood, and nurtured by a 
daily growing appreciation of the moral beauty 
of each other's heart, had ripened into an affection 
that AAas akiji to the love of brother and 
sister. 

NeA'crtheless. when Tara and Madhav found 
themselves face to face in the godown-m.fl/io/, their 
situation was sufficiently embarrassing. Surprise 
at this strange and, to both, inexplicable meeting, 
was the first feeling that predominated in their 
minds. When its effects had subsided, they began 
to feel the embarrassing character of their situa- 
lion, and for some time neither spoke. Tara first 
broke the silence. “You here, Madhav!” 

Madhav could not well retort the interro¬ 
gatory on Tara, but remained silent, hardly 
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knowing how to answer. Tara felt all the novelty 
and embarrassment of the situation; but in such 
cases women, perhaps, are better able to get over 
the difficulty than men. Tara, confident in the 
integrity of her own character and feeling secure 
from misapprehension on the part of the other, 
in the esteem .she knew Madhav entertained for 
her. as well as sensible of the necessity of tujning 
to an explanation, proceeded to bring mailers to 
an is.sue. 

“ First, tell me, Thakurpo,* who could be 
the two Jania-duflt-like men who just now ran 
away from here? I wonder what business you 
could have had with people of that description, 
and here in our house too? One of llicm gazed 
at me fixedly when I stood there in the veranda, 
and perhaps taking me for a ghost fled precipi¬ 
tately. 

“ Was it you then who opened this door and 
clanked the chains?'' 

“ Yes, I opened the door, and was making 
towards the room from which yon came out, but 
the appearance of these Jama-duts frightened me. 
and I was returning.*’ 

“ And whence came the sounds?" 

“ What sounds?’* 

"Have you heard nothing strange?’’ 

Yes, a freezing shriek of woe: but I thought 
it was coming from your room.’* 

“ No.” 

“ No? You frighten me. ( shall return." 

Without hearing; hearing w'hy I am here?” 

I must hear it. and I must also tell yoii 
why I came here. Be quick then.” 

“ Gladly,” replied Madhav, “ but 1 must take 
some precautions from interruption which you will 
by and by understand.’* 

Madhav went out, and drew the massive bar 
of the door which led from the godown-mahal at 
once out of the house. He then re-entered the 
apl;rtment which had so lately been his prison, 
and beckoning to Tara to follow, sal down to 
narrate the history of his capture. He neither 
concealed nor extenuated any circumstance, speak¬ 
ing as he did in the bitterness of resentment, as 
well as from a consciousness that however 
affectionately Tara might love her husband, she 
was too pure-minded herself to sympathize with 
his crooked policy. Tara felt sorely grieved as 
well as disappointed. 

“ You are not then what 1 seek,” she said; 

“ you have arrived only this evening, while I 
believe my suspicions were roused two days ago.” 

Tara related in her turn the purpo.se of her 

♦ Husband’s younger brother or cousin, 
t Pluto’s messengers. 


visit. That need not be detailed to the reader. 
He has already seen with what solicitude this 
affectionate wife had watched the change in her 
husband; how she had racked her mind with 
fruitless conjectures for its cause; how at last she 
had importuned her husband for a disclosure, and 
how di.sappointed she had been in her wishes; 
how at la.st the strange secret walk her 
husband had taken that night,^and his clandestine 
and myslorious entry into the |odowns, had raised 
suspicion in her mind that the mysterious cause- 
of her solicitude lay concealed in that apartment; 
how she determined to wrest the secret at all 
hazards and to visit the godowns that night, to 
know what inisfortune lay hid beneath its rooff 
and lastly, how she had secured the keys from 
her husband while he slept, from beneath his 
|)illow. 

“ How many fears, what tremor, what anxiety,” 
c<mtimied Tara " assailed me as, possessed of the 
stolen keys I thrca<led my dark way beneath these 
sombre wails, you can belter conceive than I 
dc.scribe. But 1 felt myself acting under a super- 
naluial impulse and came on. 1 could have died 
if my death would have icinove«l his unhappiness. 
Judge then what impression your presence here, 
ina(le on me. 1 at once coniiecled your presence 
hero, with the cause of his unhappiness. But you 
say you are here only from this 'evening. You 
cannot then be what I .seek.*' 

“You will not perhaps be disappointed,’* 
said Madhav in reply, shuddering as he spoke. 
■'Those .sound.s—did you nol hear lliom? There 
is a mystery yet to solve.*' 

Tara turned pale. 

Do not he fi ighlened." said Madhav “ I 
believe there is nothing to fear, 1 will relate what 
1 have just heard and seen. 1 will do so, however, 
only if you give me a promise not to indulge in 
a woman’s fears. Do you promise?’' 

It was with difficulty that she gasped out the 
words. “ Speak on.” Madhav then gave her an 
account of the strange sounds that had interrupted 
his interview with the dacoits. relieving her by 
the tone of his narrative as much of supernatural 
fears, as the nature of the subject admitted. • 

Tara’s feelings were most painful. Fear, 
natural in wf)mcn whom philosophy never taught 
to, disbelieve in supernatural beings, predominated. 
Mingled with it, was curiosity, such as danger 
excites, and an intense regret that her search 
should be attended with so much terror. She now 
almost repented having undertaken it, and asked 
Madhav to see her safe to the interior of the 
house. * 

“•Will you give up your search so easily? I 
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assure you there is no danger,” said Madhav with 
some vehemence, for his curiosity and interest had 
been intensely awakened, and he had forgotten his 
own precarious, and with Tara in his company, 
delicate situation, for its gratification. 

Tara remained silent for some moments. 
Mustering resolution at last, she replied, “ Where 
can we search? Have not the robbers searched 
everywhere?” 

“ Yes, but 1 see now that one thing escaped 
them. There is a door,” he said, pointing to the 
little iron-door we have described before, “ which 
remained to be opened.” 

Tt evidently leads to the other room : did 
nf»t they examine that other room also?” 

At this moment, again came the hollow 
agony-bespeaking sound, clearer, more distinct 
than ever. The listeners started; its touching and 
startling tones thrilled them in every nerve. 

A short pang shot across Madhav’s brain. A 
dark and agonizing thought seized him. W'rcnch- 
ing almost with violence the bunch of keys from 
Tara’s hand, he madly sprung towards the little 
door, knelt down, and pushed a key into the 
keyhole. It did not turn. With the same 
vehemence of movement he tried a second and a 
third key, but with the same ill-success. Maddened 
with vexation, and the torture of suspense, he 
would have lorn open the ponderous metal, had 
he the strength. Happily for his self-command, 
the fourth key he tried turned in the lock, and 
away flew the heavy door as though it w'crc a 
feather. 

“Tara! ’Fara! hesitalc not. but follow.” he 
said, w'ith (^ompiesscd energy, ami crept in, 
bruising his sides. 

Led by the contagion of impulse, Tara 
followed with the light. Joy and surprise held 
Madhav mule when they discerned a staircase of 
brick, narrow and deep, and filled with spiders’ 
webs. Without stopping to speak Madhav bounded 
up, and Tara lost in amazement, mechanically 
continued to follow. The staircase led to a small 
door of apparently an upper-storied room. A 
glance at the very small height of this room 
sufficed to convince Madhav of the art wdth which 
it had been so made as to be concealed from 
every other part of the building. He saw that 
the height of the two rooms, upper and lower 
together, made up the height of the side-rooms 
and the veranda, and being destitute of windows 
the existence of the upper story could not possibly 
be discerned from any other part of the building, 
nor any way suspected except by a comparison of 
the height of the central room with that of the 
adjacent ones. * 


Madhav, anxious and trembling, sought die 
lock of this second door and, after two or three 
fruitless attempts in which the violent movement 
of the keys brought blood from his fingers, he 
succeeded, and threw open the plated door ring¬ 
ing and echoing. Tara entered with him, holding 
the light in her hand. The feeble glimmer it 
threw around, revealed to them an unexpected 
sight. Upon a small bedstead of varnished 
mahogany, splendidly ornamented with gauze and 
crape, lay a form apparently that of a female. 
Tara and Madhav ran to the bedstead with the 
light; and its dim and ghastly glare, as Tara held 
it over the bedstead, revealed to them the features 
—pale emaciated agonized, hut still heavenly— 
the fealure.s of Matangini. 

CHAPTER XX 

Some W'^omen are the equals of some Men 

Tara and Madhav bore away the seemingly 
lifeless Matangini to an apartment which was 
secure from interruption. The exertions of Tara, 
materially aided by the wholesome fresh air to 
which Matangini had been for so many days a 
stranger, soon recalled the blood to her face, and 
long before the first streaks of day had brightened 
the eastern sky, Matangini was again a living 
being. Refreshinenls were provided for her, but 
she ate little. The little she did eat considerably 
revived her, and a.s Tara sat on the window eyeing 
the grey light in the east, Matangini softly and 
slowly unfolded to her the course of the painful 
events which had nearly consigned her to a living 
grave. 

Rriefly told, that dark story is this : When 
Mathur Ghose sent her home in Suki’s mother’s 
company, Matangini had no suspicion of the snare 
which had been laid for her by that wily monster. 
Suki's mother, who had been well-instructed in her 
part, asked her on the way if she had no appre¬ 
hension in returning to her husband. 

“To tell you the truth, Sukir-md,” replied 
Matangini, “ I would not go, if earth held a place 
where I could remain.” 

“ Would you?” asked the wretch, “ I think 
1 can .serve you. I would conceal you In a place 
where nobody could find you out.” 

“ No,” said Matangini thoughtfully, “ I must 
not conceal myself. Evil tongues will be 
busy.” 

“ Then why not come to your sister’s house?” 

Matangini heaved a deep sigh. “No! that 
is not to he thought of.” 

The artful woman appeared to sympatliize 
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sincerely with her helpless situation, and at length 
suggested embarking for her father’s house. 

“ How am I to find the means?” said 
Matangini sorrowfully. 

“ Oh! as for that, I dare say ray elder mistress 
will find you a boat if she knew you wished 
it; and T can accompany and leave you 
there.” 

Matangini wept, anticipating this act of kind¬ 
ness on Tara's part. 

“ Shall I go and tell her?” 

“ Yes,” said Matangini, joyfully. 

” You then wait where I leave you till I come 
back. There no one will observe yon. Come.” 

Matangini went where the woman-fiend led. 
She led her to the little room above-stairs in the 
godown-moAa/. The sombre and deserted appear¬ 
ance of the rooms shot a chill through her heart 
as she passed the approaches. She was surprised 
to find the deserted dark little room splendidly 
furnished. She turned to Suki’s mother to explain 
the mystery. Lo! Suki’s mother had vanished, 
bolting the door after her! 

Matangini’s intelligent mind now compre¬ 
hended everything. Her resolution was formed at 
once with her usual promptitude. 

In the evening, Mathur Ghose came and laid 
himself at her feet. The indignantly contemptuous 
repulse he met with, wounded and mortified him. 
He determined to gratify at once both revenge 
and lust. 

” You shall be mine yet, life,” said Mathur. 
a.s with a demoniacal look he was departing for 
that evening. 

“Never!” .said Matangini. concentrating the 
energy of twenty men in her look, “ Never yours. 
Tiook here;” and she placed herself immediately 
in front of him “ look; I am a full-grown woman, 
and at least your equal in brute force. Will you 
call in allies?” Mathur Ghose stood bewildered 
at this wonderful challenge. 

Hunger shall be my ally. I lift not a 
finger against a woman,” said Mathur, recovering 
himself. 

“ Hunger shall be my ally,” said Matangini, 
in return. 

Matimr had resolved to starve her lo compel 
her compliance. Matangini had resolved to starve 
herself to be rid from his power. 

Both kept their word. Mathur visited her 
daily, to watch the effect. Matangini was literally 
starving when Madhav rescued her. 

Madhav departed before it was quite daylight. 
Matangini was too feeble to be immediately 
removed, and it was arranged between Madhav 
And Tara that Tara .should keep her concealed till 


the ensuing night, when Karuna would come to 
fetch her. 

After seeing Madhav safe out of the house, 
Tara returned to Matangini, and observing play¬ 
fully that it was now her turn to make her a 
captive, locked the door of the chamber to deceive 
appearances. She then returned to her husband’s 
apartment, replaced the ^bunch of keys whence 
she had purloined them,^and went to bed as if 
not a mouse had stirred‘during the night. Did 
she sleep? No! She had now learnt her 
husband’s secret, and a terrible acquisition of 
knowledge it had proved to her noble heart. 
Perhaps of all the visitors in the scenes of that 
eventful night, none had suffered so deeply as the 
affectionate and confiding wife, appalled by the 
unexpected disfdosures of the dark deed.s of her 
husband. 

Matangini spent the day in her safe but 
solitary chamber. Late in the evening Karuna 
came, as had been arranged, and at length, after 
so much suffering and wretchedness, Matangini 
had the pleasure of clasping Remangini to her 
bosom. 

“And you will never leave me again, sister, 
will you?” .«aid Hem, after her joy at the meeting 
had subsided a little. 

Matangini sighed. There were tears in her 

eyes. 

“Why don't you answer?’" asked Remangini, 
a little impatiently. 

“Alas! 1 fear we must part!"’ 

“And for whom will you leave me?” said 
Hem, disappointed. 

“ I go to My F.ATtiER.” said Matangini. 
CHAPTER \Xl 

'J'he Last Chapter in Life’s Book - and! in this 

The evening that followed was a tempestuous 
and gloomy one. The wind howled, the rain fell 
in torrents, and the thunder rattled loud and long. 
As Mathur Ghose sal alone, a sound like that of 
blowing at a conch-shell fell on his ears, during 
intermissions in the violence of the storm. Twice 
he could distinctly hear it. His first thought was 
not to obey the well-known signal of those whose 
unworthy association had just brought on him 
infamy and disgrace. But every time that th(' 
sound was heard it became louder and louder, and 
more and more urgent. At length he left his seal, 
and braving the storm, repaired to the spot which 
had been the scene of so many of his dark inter¬ 
views. A form lurked beneath a tree, and he 
had no difficulty in recognizing it to be that of the 
robber-chief. 
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“ What brings you now here? ” said he, 
pettishly, “ I have had enough of you. Rid me 
of your presence. My good name is lost, and 
your treachery the cause.** 

“ I do not deserve this reproach,” replied the 
robber, calmly; “ we did our best. He who takes 
us for his associates must abide by the con¬ 
sequences.” 

The scoundrel was preaching philosophy to 
the great man! And, dear reader, was he very 
wrong? 

“ But our connection has ceased,” rejoined 
Matliur, angrily; “ you know it well enough. Why 
do you seek me at this stormy hour ? ” 

“ Because,” said the sardur, mournfully, 
because this is the only hour when I can dare 
come out now. The police are after us, as you 
know.” 

“ Then, why not rid Radhaganj of your 
presence at once? ” 

“ You were not wonl to speak thus to us. 
Baboo.” said the sardar, with a slight touch of his 
old manner, “when these days had not come over us. 
Think as you may, 1 am come to convince you 
that we have a better memory than you suppose of 
those whom \vc serve, or those who serve us.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Mathur. 

“ You do not see with me tonight, one who 
Used to follow* me as my shadow',” answered the 
sardar with a shade of melancholy. 

“Yes—where is that man? Bhikii you call 
him, I believe? ” 

“ In the hands of the police.” 

Mathur W’as startled. “Nothing worse?” 
asked he, tremblingly. 

“ Alas! yes! ” replied llic sardar in a despond¬ 
ing tone. “ He has confessed.” 

“ Confessed what? ” asked Mathur with 
furious anxiety. 

“ Much,” said the sardar with the same 
despondency, “ much that may send both you ami 
me across the black waters. Me they shall not 
catch. This hour is my last at Radhaganj. But 
you have done well by us, and it shall never be 
said we did ill by you. So I came to give you 
a warning.” 

So saying the bandit vanished into the tliicket 
without waiting for a reply. 

Mathur Chose turned back and regained the 
house. For a couple of hours he sat musing 
deeply. His was a strong mind, and speedily 
regained courage. The police was venal and 
corrupt; his wealth was vast; he would buy up 
the police. There was one hitch in the scheme. 
A shrewd and restlessly active Irishman sat in 
the district station as Magistrate, and it \(jas his 


besetting sin to be meddling with everyAing. He 
was constantly shaking out ugly affairs of the 
police. But Mathur Chose promised himself to 
see that Bhiku should recant before the meddle¬ 
some Irishman. 

His meditations were interrupted by some 
one bounding into the room, dripping with 
rain, and bespattered with mud. It was one 
of his trust-worthy agents employed in the Zila 
Courts. 

“ Fly, master, fly! ” said the man, “ you have 
not a moment to lose.” 

“ How so? ” asked Mathur, bewildered at this 
new warning. 

“ One Bhiku has this day at eleven o’clock 
confessed to the Magistrate to dacoities and other 
rrirncs committed, as he falsely said, at your 
instigation.” 

“ Confessed to the Magistrate? ” repeated 
Mathur, almost mechanically, turning pale as 
death. 

“Yes,” said the law-agent, “and I started 
immediately after the confession was worded, I 
saw the Saheb making preparations for starting, 
and I am afraid he will be at Radhaganj during 
the course of the night.” 

“ At Radhaganj during the course of the 
night? ” again iterated Matliur, mechanically. 

“ Fly. Sir! immediately! ” repeated the man, 

“Yes; go,” said Mathur, mechanically again. 

The mail went away. 

Next morning the busy Irishman came tO' 
Mathur Ghose's house, to arrest him personally, 
a whole posse of policemen following at his heelfr 
in a hundred varieties of dress, and an eager 
rabble pressing close upon them to have a peep 
at the sort of animal they call a Magistrate, and 
the pranks he liked to play. Arrived at the house, 
it was entered, and thoroughly ransacked for the 
ownei’, but he was not to be found. At lengffi 
found he was. There in the godov/n-mahal, in 
the very room which had formed the prison of 
Madhav and so many others of his victims, Ae 
master of the house was found— Dead. He had 
hanged himself. 

CONCLUSION 

And now, good reader, I have brought my 
story to a close. I^est, however, you fall to 
censuring me for leaving your cariosity unsatis¬ 
fied, I will tell you what happened to Ae oAer 
persons who have figured in this tale. 

The sardar successfully escaped—not so 
Rajtnohan. He had been implicate deeply in 
Bhiku’s confession,—was apprehended, and under 
the hope of a pardon confessed likewise. They 
were however wise by half and made only partial 
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confessioM. The pardon was revoked, and both 
he and Bhiku transported. 

Matangini could not live under Madhav’s 
roof. This, of course, they both understood. So 
intimation was sent to her father and he came and 
took her home. Mi|dhav increased the pension he 
allowed the old man, on her account. History 
does not say how her life terminated, but it is 
known that she died an early death, 

Tara mourned in solitude the terrible end of 
a husband who had proved himself so little worthy 


of her love. She lived a long widowhood in 
repose, and, when she died, died mourned by 
many. 

As to Madhav, Champak and the rest, some are 
dead, and the others will die. Throwing this flood 
of light on their past and future history, I bid you, 
good reader, Farewell.* 

* Rajmohnn'iy Wife has beeit published in Iwok form 
by K. N. ChuttcTjro, 120-2 Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 


UNCLE BHONDOOL’S HOUSE 

By BIBirUTI BHUfiAN BANERJEE 


I T was a “Middle-Ensrlisb” school, in a village. 1 
came here on official visits frequently. As there 
was no other place where one could stay, I had 
erforce to put u]) at the headmaster’s house, 
liked the man. He was about forty-two years 
of ago, very sparely built and of a poetic turn 
of mind. He like»l to he left alone, and was not 
too fond of the struggle for existence. So for 
the last fifteen years, he had been eontent to 
i-emain the headmaster of Debalhati M.-E. School, 
and there was more than cent per cent chance of 
his remaining so to the end of his day.s. 

It was an evening in late autumn. We had 
drawn up two chairs on the verandah of the 
school building and sat there talking. A small 
field lay in front of us. There stood a large 
tree on one side of the school, and a half flllod- 
up tank on another. The only road, the 
village boa.sted of, ran past the house to the 
village market. It was very lonely. 

I knew that it was next to impossible to get 
a cup of tea here. A poor student live(l with 
the headma.stcr and ran all his errand.s. He 
came out with two plates, on which lay home¬ 
made bread, saturated with ghee, some prepara¬ 
tion of potato and some molasses. 

“It is cold Ahinash Babu,” I said. “I feel 
like having some hot muri,* but—’’ 

“Certainly, certainly,” exclaimed my host 
“Look here, Kiinni, you run to Ganga’s house 
and tell his wife from me to fry some rice 
immediately. Do you understand ?” 

The hoy went oil' at once. 

We went on talking, and thus half an hour 
passed off. Ahinash looked now and then at 
the half filled-up tank abstractedly, as he talked. 
Suddenly he sai<l, “Let the muri come. In the 


meanwhile, I shall tell you a story. Listen to 
me Inspector Babu. I remember it very vividly 
in these cold autumnal evenings. It gives me 
such pleasure, when 1 get you for a companion 
You see the kind of people, we have got here. 
Most of them are shopkw'pc'rs. They send their 
sons to .school, only for the purpose of teaching 
them some arithmetic. After that they are 
destined for the here<litary profe.ssion. It does 
not give me a bit of pleasure to talk to them. 
How long can one talk about the price of 
spices ? I am a gentleman’s son, though I am 
forced to live in this (lod-forsakon place, through 
she«ir necessity. But my mind is full of constant 
hankering, you know—I even attended college 
for a year or two, though I am not a learned 
man by any means.” 

I .saw that he had not been able to forget 
his college days. His life was marked by extreme 
simiilicity. Ho had no ambition, not having 
strength of will enough for that. All his 
experience, all his striving.s, had been connected 
with this simple existence. During his college 
days, he had lived in a city, and had known 
luxury, whether of body or of mind. There it had 
begun and there endeil. The further these days 
receded in point of time, the more bright and 
colourful they became in his memory. It was 
natural that it should be so. 

Ahinash Babu lighted his hooka and handed 
it to me. Then he began again: 

“My mother’s family lived in a village in the 
district of Hoogly.” 

“Why do you say ‘lived’ ?" I asked, “Don’t 
they live there any more ?” 

“I shall come to that presently,” he said. 
“You may well say that they live no longer 
there., Wnen you come to the end of the story 
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1 am telling you, you will understand why they 
■don't live there any more.” 

My mother’s family lived in a village of 
Hoogly, as I have said. The first time I went there 
with my mother, I was about five years old. 
Eight or nine Brahmin families lived in one 
part of the village, my uncle's family being 
one of these. Their houses stood so close to 
one another, that if one caught fire, the others 
too would have been burnt down in no time. 
My uncle’s hou.se was the only brick-built one 
in that part of the village. The rest wore all 
thatched cottages, big and small. If you wanted 
to go from one side of the village to the other, 
you had to pass a big orchard, a jungle, a few 
ponds and a big Sajina tree. You had to go 
a goodish bit, through the shrubs and bushes, 
before you reached the first house on the other 
side. In this desolate jungle, there stood a 
partially built house. I did not know then 
to whom it belonged. 

The first time I lived for a while in the 
village, then went back home. Tlie next time 
I returned there, I was already eight years of 
age. 1 went out for a walk through the village. 
As f walked about aimlessly I noticed an open 
.space by the .side of a pond. It wa.s .situated 
midway, between the two parts of the village. 
I felt a bit surprised. The ground by the side 
of the ponfl had been cleared off, and a partially 
built house stood on that .spot. It looked as 
if the work (jf construction had stopped long 
ago, for some reason or other. Wild creepers 
and shrub.s bad sprung up through the floor, 
and the plinth. The small pond, where the 
masons liad prepared lime and mortar, was full 
of undergrowth. I remembered that I had seen 
the house on my first visit too. So it was not 
finished yet. Who were the people that were 
having it constructed ? 

I ran to my grandmother and asked, “Who 
is building a house over there grandma ? I 

saw it that time too. Why is it not finished 
yet ?” 

“You have got a very good memory my 

<lear,” said my grandmother. “That house is 
being built by your unede Bhondool. He does 
•not live here. So for want of proper supervision, 
the work is not progressing at all.” 

I felt very curious. So I asked again 

eagerly, “Who is uncle Bhondool, grandma ? 
Where does he live ?” 

“He works in the railway department,” was 
the answer. “He lives at Lalmonirhat., I think. 
He lived here in his childhood, and had no 

house of his own. He is a nephew of Mukherji, 
who lives in that part. He is earning money 
now and has got children, so he wants a place 
of his own. So he sends money now and then 
to the Mukheriis, who have employed masons 
to do his work. Sometimes, he conies himself 
and looks after everything.” 

“Then why is there no progress ?” I persisted. 


“Why can’t the Mukherji people look after 
things properly ?” 

“It is not that,” said my grandmother. 
“Bhondool cannot send money regularly. When¬ 
ever he does, they employ labourers to go on 
with the work.” 

I don’t know why, but from this time, uncle 
Bhondool and his lialf-huiit house seemed to 
have occupied a strange place in my mind. 
Like the prince of a fairytale, this uncle of 
mine became rather unreal. My eyes could not 
see him, my ears did not hear him, he seemed 
to live in the land of my imagination. The 
sense of unreality embraced even his children 
and the place of his residence, Lolmonirhat. 
His inability to remit money regularly, I viewed 
with personal sympathy. But to thi.s day, I 
cannot explain why I felt like that. 

I used to lie in the terrace l)y the side of 
the stairs, and li.sten to fairytales from grandma. 
My mind would wander, and I would think 
about uncle Bhondool and the time ho was 
going to .send money for that house from 
Ijalmonirhat. Perhaps he would come himself 
this time. Perhaps the Mukherji people stole 
hi.'i money, so he would not entrust them any 
longer with it. I would interrupt grandma in 
the mi(l.st of her tale and ask, “Where is 
Lalmonirhat, grandma ?'' 

Gratnlma would look at me in surprise and 
say, “Lalmonirhat ? Why do you want to know 
about it ? 1 don’t know where it is. Now if 
you are going to sleep, please lot me ofl. I 
have some vegetables to cut up and to put out 
the utensils for the god’s room, such a lot to 
do ! 1 cannot pa.ss away the time like thia, 
bilking to you.” 

I would feel a bit embarrassed and say, 
“Please don’t go, giantlma. I shall listen properly 
now, please go on with the story.” 

I paid the next visit to my mother’s people, 
two years after this. I had not forgotten about 
uncle Bhoudool’s house in the cour.se of these two 
years. On winter cvening.s, the fields on both 
.sides of our pond would become full of smoke 
from our cowsheds, and the trees and shrubs would 
look blurred, as if seen through a mist When¬ 
ever I looketl at this scene, I remembered the 
luilf finished house of uncle Bhondool. That 
liuu.se too stood by the side of a pond like this 
and was surrounded by dense jangle. Who 
knew how far it had progressed ? Uncle 
Bhondool must have sent some more money to 
the Mukherjis by this time. 

I reached my own uncle’s house at night, 
when^ I paid them iny third viait In the 
morning as 1 went out for a walk, 1 came 
suddenly upon uncle Bhoodool’s house. 
Good God, still it stood in the same 
state ! No more work had been done, it 
had become entirely covered over with wild 
plants and shrubs. Young Banyan and Aswatha 
saplings were shooting out through the interstices 
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in the walls. Poor uncle Bhondool ! He must 
have been unable to send any more money. 

This time, I heanl much about uncle 
Bhondool. He wa.s no longer at Jjalmonirhat, 
:jut had been transferred to Hantahar. He had 
got two sons and two daughters now. The eldest 
.son was about my age. Bhondool’s mother had 
dietl recently. The eldest son would be inve.sted 
with the sacred thread in the coming spring. The 
whole family might come over to the village 
then. 

But 1 had to go back home, much before 
.spring. So I could not meet uncle Bhondool. 

The next .scene opens three years later. It 
was the time of the festival of Dot. A great 
fair is held in my uncle’s village about this time, 
a large numbtT of people come from all sides. 
There are also many .shoi>keeperH. I put in a 
plea to my mother. 1 wanted to go alone to 
the village to see the fair. My father objected 
strongly to my going alone. After a good deal 
of weeping, my father was linally persuaded 
to let me go. What a glorious time l had. all 
along tlie way ! I was alone, going by train to 
my uncle’.s village. 'I’his was the first time in 
my life that J had been permitted to go alone, 
anywhere. The joy of it was too much to bear ! 

But the feeling was shortlived. As I was 
getting down from the train, I slippwl and fell 
on the gravel on the platform. Both my knee.s 
were cut very badly. 1 reached my uncle’s house 
after untold sufferings and was put to bed. 
Next morning, 1 found myself unable to rise, 
my knees had become stiff with pain. I had also 
got fever. The festival passed off, without my 
.seeing or enjoying anything about it. I entreated 
my grandmother not to let my parents know 
about this mishap of mme. 

After I got well, I went out for a stroll 
through the village. 1 found uncle Bhondool’s 
house nearly complete. The walls were built up 
to the full, but the beams and rafters had not 
yet been put in. 

I felt so glad that for the moment I forgot 
all my anxiety about my accident and my 
father’s possible anger, when he should hear 
about it. In my eagemess anil curiosity, i 
entered the building at a run. The work of 
con.struction seemed to have .stopped, quite some 
time ago. Ft did not look as if masons had 
been at work here after the last rainy season. 
The floor was full of grass and shrub.s, and wild 
plants were growing on the walls. A large 
Bajina tree stood in the courtyard, full of the 
blossoms of t'arly spring. I went all over the 
house. There were throe room.s and a small 
covered verandah. The stair-case stood within a 
small room, a few steps, too had been built. 
The large room on that side must be uncle 
Bhondool’s. The children would live in the 
second room. Was uncle Bhondool’s father 
liymg ? ^ I did not know. If he was living, he 
would live in the room, next to the stairs. 


Where would the kitchen be situated ? Perhaps, 
it would stand under the Sajina tree, on tnat 
side of the courtyard. When uncle Blondool 
would come home with the children, the courtyard 
would no longer present such a sight. It would 
be cleared, surely. The children would run and 
play about here. The side of the pond would 
no longer present such a wild appearance. 
One more family would live on this side. It 
would not matter then if it became dark, on our 
way back from playing, tfjarnps would buiTi 
in their house, children would talk, and we would 
not feel a bit afraid. 

Two more years passed away. I was reading 
in the third class. I went to my uncle’s house 
alone. I wa.s permitted to go alone now, anywhei’e. 
I saw with .some joyous surprise that uncle 
Bhondool’s house was complete. The roof was 
finished, the Hoor had been cemented and there 
was al.'^o an open verandah in front. When did 
all those happen ? 'Phere was a roof of 

corrugated iron over the verandah. Only the door 
and windows had not yet been put in. How 
fine ! Uncle Bhondool’s house wa.s nearly 

complete, 

I heard that Unde Bhondool iva.s doing 
moneylending and was too fond of charging 

a high rate of interest. He camo to the village 
occasionally, lent money to people on exorbitant 
rates of interest, lookcil after the construction 
of his house, then went back. He would return 
again after a few months and wpuld make his 
debtors pay up, under threats. He was a veritable 
Kabuli wallah in that respect. The village 

people used to call liim Eatnadatta, to express 
their disgust at hi.s behaviour. 

Then came a long interval during which 1 
stayed away from the village. Even if I went, 
I stayed only for a day or two. I would find 
unde Bhondool’s house, standing deserted in the 
midst of the jungle, if ever I pa.s.sed that way. 
The undergrowth and bushes all around had 
grown denser. It did not look as if any human 
being had ever set foot in the house. It had a very 
desolate appearance. It always looked the same, 
whether in winter or .summer—-no change ever 
came over it. 

Thus a few years passed away. I passed the 
Entrance examination and e.anie over to Calcutta 
to join the college. At the end of the second year, 

I went to niy uncle’s village for some reason or 
another, I was expecting to appear for the First 
Arts, very soon. 

I think it was the middle of February. I was 
lying on my heel in the afternoon, trying to 
read a book on logic, when suddenly a dark and 
very thin man entered the room. ‘‘This is your 
uncle Bhondool”, said my eldest sunt. “Bow 
down to him.” 

My mind had changed a good deal, since the 
days of my childhood. I was a young man now, 
and a college student. I had come in touch 
with «all kinds of people, I had, heard Bipin 
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Chandra Pal, and Surendra Nath Bannerjee 
lecturing. I had served as a volunteer in nation¬ 
alistic meetings. In short I saw the world now 
from a new angle of vision. Uncle Bhondool 
and his house had become submerged in my 
memory together with many old ideals and 

objects of interest. So 1 looked at him with a 
feeling in which scorn was mingled with curiosity. 
He looked well over fifty, and had an amulet 
tied in his hair. He had a string of beads 

round his neck and a full beard, profusely 

^rinkled with grey. So this was Uncle Bhondool! 
I bowed down W him a bit reluctantly. 

But uncle Bhondool began at once talking 
to me, juid seemed a bit over-enthusiastic. He 
pestered me with all sorts of (juestions. In which 
college did 1 read, where did I live and when 
was my examination coming off ? He was 

working in Calcutta now, he volunteered the 
information. He had rented a house in Baghbazar. 
His elde.st son had passed the Mnt?ic and hac' 
joined the First Year (ffass. 

‘‘Won’t you bring your family over to yonr 
house ?” I asked. 

■*¥03, yes, my boy”, he answered, "'rhe nouse 
is not complete yet, you know. I must build :i 
kitchen and have a well dug. As s„^on as these 
are finished, I sliail bring the whole family over 
You have no idea how much it costs one in 
Calcutta to pay for a hou.se and the milk. So 
1 built this bouse here, though I had to starve 
myself to do jt But it i.s not finished yet, that 
is the pity. But f am thinking of finishing 
everything hy the jjext rainy season.’’ 

'ro think of it! The house wa.s no;, complete 
even now ! I had been seeing the constmetion 
going on, since the first dawn of my conscioH.s- 
ness. I wondcrc*! whether 1 would ever see the 
completion of thi.s Taj Mahal of Uncle Bhondool. 

Uncle Bhondool went on talking. "I earn 
very little, my dear boy, and have a large family 
to support. I can .save very little, and with that 
I had to build this hou.se. Up to thi.s we have 
liveil in i-enlod liousc.^, but if I lose my job now, 
where shall I find a roof to cover my hetid 'I 1 
thought of that, and for these fifteen years, have 
been building up the house, piece by pie(‘e. But 
I shall not delay matters any further. I shall 
certainly bring over the family next year. I lovi 
this place very much.” 

Tnough uncle Bhondool said it was only 
fifteen years, but to nie it seemed as if the 
construction of his house had been going on, 
through all eternity, from the farthest point of 
time, one could look back to. The^ house rose 
brick by brick, continuous, never ending. I came 
to childhood from infancy, to boyhood from 
childhood. *And now I have entered the portals 
of youth. But uncle Bhondool’s house went on 
being built for ever, it knew no b^inning and 
it was not going to know anv completion. 

Next year I met uncle Bnbndool in Calcutta. 

I was then in the Third Year. “Come once to 


our house”, uncle Bhondool invited me, “Your 
aunt would like to see you. I invite you for 
next Sunday, You must positively come.” 

I went. I met uncle Bhondool’s son. “I 

tell them to go to the village once, in this 

season. I went there during the rainy season and 
lanted fine bean.s of two kinds in the courtyard, 
also had a platform made for the creepers 
to climb up. But nobody ever listens to me.” 

“How can they go ?” cried his wife angrily. 
“'There is not one room fit for human habitation. 
The roof is leaking in several places. There is 
no arrangement fer water. One cannot live 
on beans alone. Moreover, the house has 

got no privacy, there being no compound 

wall.” 

Uncle Bhondool protested, though very 
timidly. If a houce was left deserted year in 
and year out, it yras bound to become covered 
with all kinds of vegetation. Ho had had the 
roof made long ago, still no one went to live there. 
The house was getting damaged in this way. 
It was still standing, only because uncle himself 
wont there once or twice every year. It did not 
need much money to have a well dug. He 
would have one dug at the end of the Bengali 
year. And if the whole family agreed to go over 
to the village, he would have even the compound 
wall constructed. 

I understood that there were no well and 
no compound wall either ns yet. Uncle BhondooTs 
house was still unfini.shed. But the thing had 
been going on for such a length of time, that 
while one side was being built, another side was 
crumbling down. 

After this, wheti 1 went to my uncle’s vi llag e 
1 sometimes met uncle Bhondool home on leave. 
He was busy repairing fences, planting trees, 
or cutting them down. His sons did not want 
to come here from Calcutta. So he had to come 
liimself, to look after things. He said this to 
me;, rather .apologetically. Where was the com¬ 
pound wall, I asked. Oh that ? That would 
done during the coming rainy season. He had 
l)uilt this liouse, with the earnings and savings 
of his lifetime. If the children did not want 
to come, he himself would come and live here. 

“How will you live here ?” I asked. “The 
whole village has become deserted, this side, in 
particular.” 

“What can I do, iny boy ?” he asked. ‘‘I love 
this place so much. I had to live all my life 
in other’s houses and suffered for it, so I decided 
that I should build a house of my own, somehow 
or other. I^rom my childhood, I have lived in 
this village, it gives me great pain to think of 
leaving it, I don’t feel at homo anywhere else. 

I always had the idea of settling down here 
when I retired. One needs a shelter. Now I 
am going about from one place to another with 
the family, but where shall I go in my old 
age ? So I starved myself, I lived on water only 
to scrape up money for the building of the botise. 
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But the family won’t come here. So I shall live 
here myself. If I don’t, the house will crumble 
down. Sometime or other, the boys will have to 
come over here. One cannot live for ever in 
Calcutta in rentetl rooms.” 

■Then I heanl much about uncle Bhonclool, 
fronr my own unedes. Uncle Bhondool lived 
alone in that house amidst the jangle. He 
believed firmly that his sons would come down 
finally and settle down there. He still wont on 
building hero and repairing there. He cleared 
off the jungle, all around with his own hand. 
He was continually falling out with his sons, 
all about this house. His wife sided with her 
son.s. The sons did not help the fatlier. Uncle 
Bhondool had op6no<l a small grocer’s store here. 
But there were no customers, as the village had 
become deserted. One or two people came to 
make purchases, but always on credit. So the 
shop went. Now uncle Bhondool roamed about 
the neighbouring villages and borrowed some 
rice from one house, and some vegetable from 
another. Thus he managed to live on. 

I'hen many years passed by slowly. I became 
a graduate and accepted service. I went no 
more to my uncle’s village, as it had become 
unfit for habitation. All the big families there, 
the Roys, the Bhar.s, and the Gangulies, had 
either died out or emigrated to the t{)wns. No¬ 
body ever came to the village for fear of malaria. 
In one portion of the village the big house of 
.Tiban Mazumdar had fallen into ruifis, only 
one very high wall remained standing erei;t. The 
.site of the big hall, where we had witnessed so 
many Pujahs and festivals, was full of huge 
trees. It lookotl like a dense forest, where tigers 
even could hide. The famous tank Roy Dighi 
had become half filled up. One could hardly 
see the water through the water Aveeds. Some¬ 
times cattle passed over it, without falling in — 
so thick was the covering layer of water 
hyacinths. 

As evening fell, the whole village became 
.silent as a cemetery. The very few remaining 
familie.s, who had been unable to go aAvay, on 
ac<!Ount of poverty, shut themselves in, as .soon 
as daylight failed, and blew out their lamps. 
Then all through the night, the only sounds 
heard were the cries of jackals anti the beating 
of the wings of wild binls. 

My uncles too had left their village home 
and taken up their residence in (Calcutta. 
I went there once. That was on the occasion 
of the first-rice-eating ceremony of the 
son of my youngest uncle. A little while before 
the feeding of the Brahmins, a very thin old. 
man came in, with a bundle. His feet were 
laden with dust, and he was carrying an old 
umbrella with a bamboo handle, under his arm. 
I could not recognize him at first. After a while 
I understood that this wa.s undo Bhondool. So 
be had become quite old! My uncles had got 
new friends now who were fashionable and 


townbred. Uncle Bhondool felt awkward and' 
shy in the presence of their up-to-date manners 
and fashionable dresses, and sat down in a 
corner of the carpet spread for the guests. He, 
too, had come as an invited guest, but his hosts 
were busy with the other guests, who were towns¬ 
people and did not notice him much. 

I wont and sat down by his side. He was 
glad to see me, as the rest of the company were 
utter strangers to him. “Are you coming from 
Calcutta?” I asked. » 

“No, my boy,” he replied. “I have retired 
from service, nearly five years ago. I live in my 
house in the village. My .sons don’t want to go 
there.” 

The feast was over. But uncle Bhondool 
showed no sign of going away. After staying 
on for four or five days, ho took some rice and 
pulse and some left-over sweetmeats, and started 
for his homo. I saw that he was wearing a pair 
of old sandals that belonged to my eldest uncle. 
He showed them to mo and said, “Nahin got 
these from Cuttack. I liked them very much an<I 
asked him to give them to me. I am an old 
man and tnay die very soon. Though these are 
old, they might last me two or three months. I 
have got a pair of slippers at home, but they 
Inirt my toes, .so I don’t wear them.” 

Ho went out of tlio house. I saw him bend¬ 
ing forward under the load he was carrying. 
His sandals made a flapping noise as he walked 
along the road to the sfcition. Suddenly, the oil 
mysterious feeling of attraction ’ for thi.s man 
returned to me, “Stop a bit ujiele,” 1 shouted, 
“I shall go with you un<l see you off.’ I Avent 
along Avith him, carrying his bundle, and got his 
ticket for him. As he got into the train, he 
said, “Why don’t you come over once, my boy? 
You Avill see my hou.se. ft is a fine one, though 
there is no compound Avail. What can I do? I 
have no money nowadays. My sons cannot 
make two enrls meet as it is. But all this is for 
them. I am trying my be.st. Perhaps next 
year—” 

I never njet uncle Bhondool again. But I 
met his son llnrisaAlhaii in Calcutta a W 
months after this. He was a clerk at Macmillan’s. 
He wore a coat of jean_ and carried a book- 
shaped tiffin-box of aluminium, and was chewing 
betels.^ He was Avalking to his office, Avhen I 
saw him. I mentioned uncle Bhondool. 

“Father is in his village honje,” he said. “Wo 
want him to come and stay with us, but he 
won’t. He never had any sense—all his life’s 
earning he has wasted over that house in the 
jungle. Nearly five thousand in all, he threw 
away there. Who can go there, I ask you ? So 
wild and so malarious I There are no people 
there, and no doctors. He spent five thousand 
over it, but if he tries to sell it now, he won’t 

S it even the price of the bricks and the wood. 

0 you think he will ever get a purchaser ? Not 
on your life.’’ 
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“You are right in a way,” I said. “But you 

must think that when jour father began bis 

house, the village wa.s quite a flourishing one. 
He took such a time over it, that the village 
became a desert in the meanwhile. All the 

people had left by the time he finished it. 

Whom can you blame ?” 

I never enquired about the old man for a 
long time aftt^r this. Three years ago 1 met my 
second undo at Deoghar, where he had gone for 
a change, and 1 had gone to spend the Pujah 
vacation. From him I heard that uncle Bhomlool 
had died shortly after I met him for the lust 
time. He had lain ill within hi.s bouse, with 
none to look after him. And indeed who could 
have looked after him in that deserted village ? 
His dead body lay there for throe day.s, before 
people discovered it ninl wired to his son'*. 

So ended the life of unde Bhondool. 

I never wont to the village again and perhaps 
shall never go any more. But the house which 


I saw being built from the earliest dawn of 
consciousness always occupies a strange place in 
my mind. This house stands out in my memory, 
with a mysterious, unearthly appearance—it stands 
in the villag*; of my mother’s people, and I see 
it through the mist of a winter evening. I see 
also the courtyard and the path leading to the 
house, all overgrown with weeds. There are no 
doors or windows. 

I wonder why the house became so dosely 
connected with ’my life. This i.s the real point 
ill my story. Many great events have been 
entirely efiaced from my memory, hut why does 
this house remain so vividly in it ? 

I remember it specially on winter evenings, 
because it wa.s exactly on such an evening that 
I .saw it first, when 1 was a chihl of five. 


Aliina.«h Haiiu’-< pujnl returned ju.st then with 
tlie fried rice. 


LOVE NOT FORCE WELDS HlJM.ANri’Y 
Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND URGES COMMON IDEAL THROUGH 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 

By Mkh. IDA 


S IR hVnncis Younghushand, Britisli Author 
and Jjeeturer. has been touring the I'nited 
State.s in the intere.st of tlu; World I'Vllow- 
ship of Faiths, an international agency for the 
promotion of fellowship and understanding among 
the rdigion.s of the world. He is Ji mt'inher of 
the organi/.ation’.s world committee ami has been 
named tire British National Chairman of tin* 
Conference to be held in London in lOdfl Sir 
Francis ascribed his interest to years of service 
with followers of Eastern Kaith.s in India, (Jbina, 
and South Africa. 

A grealer part ot this man’s lifc^ has becu 
given to servie<? of the British (lovernment. lie 
spent twenty-eight years in India in civil and 
military service. His father also was an ufiicer. 
Sir Frantas joined the first Dragoon Guards in 
1HM2, becoming a Captain in IMS;). In lS9n lie 
was transferred to the Indian Political Depart¬ 
ment. From 1902 to 1901 he was Britisli Com¬ 
missioner to Tibet. It wa.s iluring this diplomatic; 
expedition that ho was knighted. This expedition 
opened up trade reliition.s with Tibet, which 
extends for a thousand miles along the Indian 
border. He received two deejorations from Queen 
Victoria, and the 'Honour of Knighthood from 
King Edward; and one personally from King 
George. Though many times de<*orated and many 
times .honoured. Sir Francis remains gracious and 
simple. 


M. GCRWELL 

Many in America who have not known of 
his milit!\ry honours <lo know of his literary 
honours. Wo know hi.s books. Sir Francis hiu 
written more than a dozen books on religion, 
science, ami exploration. Among these most 
witiely read are: “Heart of a Continent,” "Relief 
of fihitrai,” “South Africa of To-day,” “Kashmir” 
“India ami Tibet,” “The Heart of Nature,” “The 
Gleam,” ‘AVoiulers of the Himalays,” “But in 
our Lives,” “The Epic of Everest,” “The Light 
of Experience,” “Life in the Stars,” “The Coming 
Country. ” “Dawn in India,” and “The Living 
Universe.” 

Sir Francis is a man with keen insight. He 
has tJie ability to carry through (perhaps his 
military service is responsible for this). He has 
vision. Although seventy-two years old, the lights 
that dance in hi« keen blue eyes place him among 
th(‘ youthful men <if the world. Emerson said oi 
Plato, “A well balan<;ed soul, his strength is 
like the momentum of a falling planet.” This 
applies to Sir Francis as we know him. Success 
is assured for the \Yorld Fellowship of Faiths 
with Sir Francis as its British Chairman. His 
influence will attract great souls from every pa 
of the worhi. 

While a guest in Cleveland, Ohio, Sir Francii 
revealed plans for the 1936 Conference to Im 
held in London. He was the guest of th« 
Cleveland C'’hapter of Fellowship of Faiths. 


54—7 
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The purpose of the conference: to find a 
common ideal; to bring about a fellowship 
among the peoples of the world, regardless of 
religions and faiths embraced; and for a realiza¬ 
tion of peace through a mutual understanding 
among peoples of all Faiths. Great leatlers of 
the world believe that love, not force, welds the 
peoples of the world together. The hitulranr-e 
to Fellowshiplack of understanding ; poverty, 
race prejudice; and the aids to h'ellow.ship; 
Education, art, pursuit of beauty, significance of 
prayer, meditation, sharing of spiritual e.vperionces, 
worship of God ; all these factors that make for 
fuller life will be di.scu.s8ed. The Parliament in 
London like those held in America will be 
broadly religious, and will include all Faiths. 
All Faiths will be entitled to send their greatest 
leaders to the Conference in Lonilon, hero to 
contribute their part toward spiritual 
helpfulness. It is not the purpose to attempt 
to weaken any Faith, or to merge Religions 
or Faiths, but to use the highest ideal of each 
Faith, toward the solution of the World’s 
resent problems. Spiritual Unity is for the 
enefit of mankind. In the first week the Fellow¬ 
ship meeting.? will be held in London, in the 
second week, all group.? will meet in the college 
building.? at Oxford. The Conference attendant.? 
will be housed there. 

Sir Francis Younghusband along with other 
great leaders ijelieves that only men of genius 
?n employing the power of the spirit, .saints nn<l 
prophets, men of burning faith in the redeeming 
power of love, poets who can touch the souls of 
men, and philosophers who see things whole and 
divine the true essentials -only these arc capable 
of guiding the human race, and bringing to it 
peace of soul. These are the men who must be 
got together from all parts of the world. Centuries 
ago in India first Asoka and then Akbar held 
such conclaves. In America what was called a 
Parliament of Religions was assembled in the 
year 1^93. In Paris in 1904 was commenced a 
series of sessions of the International Congress 
of the History of Religions, other sessions of 
which were held in Basel, Oxford, and Leiden. 
In London in 1924 a Conference of the Living 
Religions of the Empire was held. An<l in 193.3 
in Chicago, continued in New York in 1934, a 
Congress of the World Fellowship of Faiths was 
convenetl under the Presidency of Hon. Herbert 
Hoover and Miss Jane Addams. The Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda was elected International 
President. And now a .second such Congress 
will be held in London in 1936. 

How World Fellowship op Faiths c.vmk 

TO I5E 

The idea of a World Fellowship of Faith.? 
ori^ated with an Indian and an American. 
^Mernath Das Gupta was a native of Chittagong 
in ^stern Bengal, a town which has the 
peculiarity that its inhabitants are compo.sed of 


followers of four of the great religions of the^ 
world, Hindu, Buddhist Moslem, and Christian. 
These people ordinarily live together on terms of 
decent amity. And inspired by the example, the 
idea occurred to Mr. Das Gupta that a fellowship 
for the Union of East and West, (the main 
purpose to produce cultural unity, and the Union 
produced in England and America thirty-one 
Oriental plays portraying the life and character 
of the East) might be formefi principally for the 
appreciation of each other’s Standpoint. Mr, Daa 
Gupta has Avorked for nearly twenty-five years 
on this idea. He found a cordial co-operator in 
an American, Mr. Charle.s F. Weller, who had 
for yisars been working hard for a I^eaguo of 
Neigbbour.>». When they spoke to Sir Francis 
Younghusband a few years ago about forming 
a Fidlowship of Faiths the idea made instant 
appeal. Sir Francis had spent the best years of 
his life working on terms of fellowship with 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Moslems, and had derived 
the greatest pi-ofit and enjoyment from the 
in tercour.se. 

Dr. Charles Frederick Weller accompanie<l 
Sir Francis Younghusband on his tour of the 
principal cities of the Uni'ed States. Dr. Weller 
i.s one of the Generiil Executives of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths. Kedernath Das Gupta, 
the other American General Executive, remained 
in New York. It is these two men who brought 
the Fellow.ship Movement through adolescence 
to fruitful maturity. They are responsible for 
the movement’s sucxiess in Chicago^ and New 
York. Through their efforts it lias been heralded 
and recognized throughout the world. 

Among great leaders in England ivho will 
lend their inffuence and a.ssist Sir Francis in 
London in 1936 are: Bishop Weldon, who was 
Bishop of Calcutta and welcomed Buddhist.?, 
Moslems, and Hindus to the Cathedral; Dick 
Shepherd, Vicar of Saint Martins; Rabbi 
Mattock of tho Liberal Synagogue in Ijondon ; 
Sir Arthur Henderson, Chairman of the Dis¬ 
armament Conference; Dr. F. N. Norwood of 
Free Churches of Ivondon, and Dr. L. P.‘ Jacks, 
Unitarian Leader. Of course there are many 
other great men who will serve on the National 
Council of which Sir Francis was elected 
Chairman. 

Many great men from India hold important' 
places in this group working for a better under¬ 
standing and true fellowship. The International 
President is H. H. The Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda. The Indian National Chairman is: 
Raja Jai Prithvi Bahadur Singh and of course 
Kedarnath Das Gupta, who is one of the 
General Executives and the man who is greatly 
responsible for the movement in its successful 
entirety. Mr. Das Gupta is an Indian. Numerous 
others from the East' are interested and are 
sharing in the plans for the Conference. 

It would seem the East is assured a place, 
an important one, in the .shaping of the World’s 
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Spiritual policies, and in helping to bring process. No ttro men ever were alike. Each 

harmony out of religious chaos. We feel that has his individual character. The individuality 

the greatest meeting yet held will be the one of every single person must be most scrupulously 

to be held in London in 1936. Where we differ respected and preserved to the full. World- 

we should differ in the spirit of fellowship and consciousness and a world-soul may result from 

understanding. In such meetings differences such meetings but would never be allowed to 

would be fully recognized, allowed for, respected stifle the soul of the individual. Yes! there 

and, indeed, welcomed. Any endeavour to force will be differences, but there musti, be fellowship, 

men into one and the same mould, would be and the deepening and widening of this fellow- 

regarded as out of tune with the universal ship will be the main aim of the Congress. 

AN UNIQUE PUBUCATION ON INDIAN MUSIC* 

{A Renew) 


W E publish below a notice of a publication 
on Indian Music-which as a piece of 
courageous printing and publishing enterprise 
if not for anything else, establishes a new record in 
India. We nope it will be possible to publish in some 
future number a critical review of this exhaustive 
monograph on the history and illustrations of Indian 
Musical Modes. Hero wc shall content ourselves by 
indicating the nature of its contents and scope. 

In the first volume the author gives an Introduc¬ 
tion to (he subject setting out the characteristics of' 
Indian melodies and the various attempts made by 
Europeans and Indians to offer a definition of the 
Indian e.xpression R.u/a, which refuses ti) find an 
accurate English (vpiivalent. In the next section f.o-.'17) 
a sweeping survey is made of the history of the 
evolution of the rngas with suggestions from Vedic 
traditions, the Epics, and the Bharata ?i,’at!/n-Sa.^tra. 
The most important musical ti'xts are examined one 
after another in chronological seipience, and the data 
in each text bearing on the history of the rw/nx are 
cited with quotations. The following section deals 
with the relation of raginis to ragnu, and in the 
next following section a short, dissertation is given 
on the various picturesiiue names of the melodies 
with suggestions for the derivations of their noracn- 
elaturet which offer various clues of the sources of 
the rngns. An entire section is devoted to the Time- 
theory of ragiis,—the approximate seasons and times 
for the melodies, with a Time-table derived from 
authoritative texts. 'Phis is followed by an examina¬ 
tion of the processes by which Indian melodies have 
been deified and visualized. This is followed by a 

• R(V/as W; Hnginin : A I’iotorial and leorio- 
graphic study of Indian Musical Modes based on 
original sources by (). C. Ci.angoly. Fellow of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; Hon. (lorrcsiiondoJit, 
Archaeological Survey of India, Author of ‘Master- 
nieces of Kejput Painting’’ etc. Vol. T : Intraluetion, 
History of Ragas and Dissertation, Apijcndiocs. 
Vol. It ; Plates—337 actual photographs ana 6 colour 
Plates, representing Typical Examples derived from 
Private and Public Collections in India, Plurope and 
America. An Editk)n-du-luxe, printed on hanii-madc 
paper and bound in Benares brocade and parchment. 
Issued to subscribers in a limited edition ol thirty-six 
copies only. Printed at the Clive Press, 14 Old 
Court House Lane, Calcutta, 1935. Published by 
B. 0. Oaugoly, 0 Old Post Office Street. Calcutta. 

t The author has since developed this particular 
topic in a scries of articles publisned in the Bengali 
monthly Journal: Sangit-Viinan Praresika, la41, 
Calcutta. . 


History of the Iconography of melodies in the course 
of which the carlist raga-mala texts are cited 
and examined. This covers citations from numerotu 
unpublished texts, aud includes versions in Hindi, 
Persian, and Bengali languages. In a very interesting 
section the sources of pictorial motifs are indicated. 
To the history of ragas is appended a critical 
dissertation of the theory and signification of the 
visualization of melodies. The first volume 
ends with a list of MusicalTcxts (2nd Century A. D, 
to the 20t,h Century) and a selected Bibliography of 
Books. I'Tssays and Articles Ijearing on the topic. 
The Volume is supplemented by a series of 34 Appen¬ 
dices giving different tables of classification of ragas 
according to differing authorities covering a period of 
sixteen hundred years. 

The second Volume is devoted to the Illustrations 
covered by 337 actual photographs (in glossy bromide, 
not reproductions) and 6 colour prints pasted on 
Art-boards. The illustrations are derived from 
originals in fifty-two different private Collections 
and Museums in India, Europe, and iVraerica of 
which detailed particulars are cited in four pages. The, 
list of plates extver nine pages. Each of the 106 
plates is accompanied by a descriptive letter-press 
giving (piotations of the relative t^anskrit, Hindi, 
and, sometimes, Persian raga-mala texts, bearing on 
each of the ragas^ and ragmis illustrated on the 
plate opposite. Eacii text is accuimpanied by an 
English translation and short notes indicating the 
;7n.sc-values of each type of melodies, with frequent 
citatioris of original sources. The illustrations and 
the Hindi raga-malii texts form the most exhaustive 
assemblage of data bearing on the significance of 
Indian melodics. 

Lord Willingdon, who appears to be a competent 
connoisseur, has paid a just tribute to the worth of 
the work and its author in the following paragraph: 

‘T am very glad indeed to have had an opportu¬ 
nity of perusing Mr. (langoly’s raonunjental work 
Ragas ami Raginis, a monograph on Indian 
Musical Modes, aiid I congratulate the author on 
the large amount of research and scholarship which 
(his book represents. Mr. (langoly’s writings on 
Indian Art are already well known and the 
resent production should add very considerably to 
is reputation. It not only forms a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the literature on this subject but draws 
attention to an unsual and fascinating aspect of 
aesthetics. I believe that in no other culture are thfr 
arts of Poetry. Painting and Melody combined in 
such a manner as to form this “Visualised Music" 
which is so admirably illustrated and describe in 
this publication. I commend the work to all Indian 
lovers of Music.’ 



THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


Hy Miss MONOUOMA 

W E shall soon have a ii<‘\v constitution, ft 
has hnen in the making for the lust seven 
ami a half yetira. Wo all remomber th(; 
Simon (’oinmission which came to India in the 
winter <)f 1927-2S with the olijeet of studj'ing the 
conditions of India and suggesting what further 
advancement could bo made on tin' last Act. 
Since then there has been much agitation in India 
and abroad. In India the political consciousness 
of the ])eople was rousctl jind people began to 
demand their rights. This led to the a[)pointmerit 
of many more commissions and to the holding 
of many more eonforences before tlie tinal st^'p 
could be taken with regard to the future constitu¬ 
tion of India. The deliberations are at last over. 
The India Reforms Bill has been pas.seil and has 
received the royal assent. 

We need not go today into th<' details of the 
Ac.t. Our one and only objeet is to point out 
what the position of th(' women will be with 
regard to franchise in the new consiitution. In 
order to be able to appreciate the eonee-ssions 
granted to u», we must know Avhnt our position 
is at present. 

India at present i.s governed by the Reforms 
Act of 19)9. The system of election w;is first 
introduced in 1892. The franchise at (hat (inic 
was very narrow and hence the olet^toratf' 'vas very 
small. The Commission that ha(l been appointc'd 
in the winter of 1917-18 laid stress on the 
necessity of widening the electorate but very 
little wa.s done in this direction and that is why 
the electorate today is made tip of three per cent 
o) the population only. .\ny man or woman 
having a certain amount of property is entitled 
to vote. We find therefore that women have been 
admitted to the franchi.se on the same terms ns 
men hut th(‘ number of women voters at the 
present time is very small, ft is only ri1.'),()00 in 
the whole of India. Since the franchise is 
in the main a property qualification and since 
very few Indian women are property-owners in 
their own right, it is quite natural for the number 
of women admitted to the franchise to be very 
small. 

The position of women will be ()uite different 
now. Many more now <|ualifications for franchise 
have been added, and the property (pialification 
has been lowered. Any man or w'oman who pays 
not less than 0 as. ehoiikidari tax, or fi as. union 
board rate, or 8 as. eess or 8 a.s. municipal tax or 
fee, or income tax in any way will be entitled to 
vote. This will give the right to vote to many 
in the rural areas and to many of the poorer 
claseea as well. The wives or widows or men 
with existing property (jualification will also he 
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entitleil to vot*?. The idea of this qualification' 
is to increase the number of women voters and' 
give the women an effective a voice in the new 
constitution. In Bengal all' those who have 
pas.sed the Matriculation or the School-leaving 
certificate or an examination accepted by the 
(lovornment ns an equivalent thereof anil are 
over twenty-one will he eetitloil to vote. Thi.s is 
the educational qualification. This test was too high 
and we feared that the number of women thus 
enfrancthised would he very .small if not altogether 
negligible. The ([iialificalion had lieon lowered 
to hare literacy, v.c., ability to read and write in 
*nme provinces. Here in Bengal all we could do 
was to agitate for hare literacy also. Several of 
the different wome.n’.s organizations got together 
and .sent a representation to the (rovernment 
hen; and a cable fo fix' Si'i'retary of State asking 
for hare literacy in Bengal also. It will he a 
matter of gratification to all to know that our 
efforts have not been in vain altogether. 

Alter the first election the educational qualifica¬ 
tion will he lowered to bare literacy. This is a 
..'pecial I'oneession grantcil t<j women. At the 
•second general election all women w'ho can read 
and write will have the right to vote. This has 
been a great victory for us. Our main object 
now should be to try and .spread litera<;y amongst 
the women as much a.s possible. This is the 
only way in which wc can widen our electorate 
ami make our influence felt. We wanted in the , 
beginning universal suffrage hut we were told 
that that was impossible on account of 
administrative difficulties. The electorate would 
increase suddenly from a few thousand to a few 
million and it would bo impo.ssible to manage. 
No arguments could make the (lovernment change 
its point of view and so we had to he .satisfiwl 
with the ‘wives and widows’ chiu.se to increase 
the women’s eleetorafe. But according to the 

concession recently granted to ns, it depends 
on us now whether we have universal womanhood 
suffrage or not. Let us hope we shall he able to 
rise to the occasion and do our bit in teaching 
our loss fortunate sisters to road and write. !^t 
us try as best as we cau by opening schools, raising 
funds and taking a personal interest to spread 
literacy both in urban and rural areas. Let each 
one of us make a solemn resolution today to 
help in this respect and it may be expected with 
great confidence that in the course of the next 
few years we shall automatically have universal 
suffrage. 

1 am afraid I have deviated from the main 
point. ,We were talking about the new franchise 
qualifications. On the basis of these qualifications 
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^ the electorate will be increai»od from 7 
million to nearly .‘lo million. Of these 35 
million 28 to 29 million will be men and 6 
million women. The number of women voters 
will therefore increase from 315,iKX) to G million. 
The population enfranchised will be 14 per cent 
as compared with 3 per cent at present The 
peiwntage will still be very low and we should 
make every attempt to increase it. No Govern¬ 
ment can be truly representative until every 
' adult man and woman has a voice in it. 

With regard to the franchise qualifications 
» there is one other important point to be mentioned. 
The educational qualification will not automatically 
entitle the woman who has the necessary qualifica¬ 
tion to vote. She will have to semd in her 
application for the right to vote, in order to 
have her name placed on the electoral roll. Thi.s 
is bound to n-duco the number of women voters 
to a certain extent. We appeal thendore to all 
women who are (jualified to vote to get themselves 
and their friends, wlio arc qualified also enrolled 
as voters. If we all take an interest in the 
inattcT and help there will not lx- much difficulty 
in having all the women who .arc (pialifiod to 
vote regist(’red as voters. India is now parsing 
through a critical stage and at this juncture a 
good deal of her future depends on us. There 
is one thing amongst us women and that is 
unity. We have been able to rise above communal 
differences and i)etty (piarrels. Sect, oasp^ creed 
or religion has not eiitereil our ranks. Even the 
Statutory Commision nadized this and could 
not help remarking that “the women’.s movement 
■ in India holds the key of progress, and the 
results it may achieve are imalculably great. 
It is not’too much to say that India cannot 
reach the position to which it aspires in the world 
lentil its women play their due i>art ns educated 
citizen.s.” This is the reason why today none of 
us should untler-estiinaU^ onr position in the new 
constitution. We should all get our.selves enrolled 
.as voters when the time comes ami use our rights 
to vote. We must remember that little drops of 
water make the mighty ocean and so not forget 
to use it with discretion. 

So fur we have been di.scussing the question 
of votes and what would entitle a woman to vote 
under the new constitution, liut we have not yet 
touched on the more important point as to why 
we should vote. I shall just say a few words 
hero to show the necessity for voting. Every 
citizen cannot expect to have a direct voice in the 
government of his country. This might have 
been possible in the Greek City States in earlier 
times but such a system would be impossible 
today. The area of any country is much too large 
ki enable all ihe citizens to assemble in one place 
when any important matter comes up for 
discussion. The Greek city states were small in 
area and hence there was no difficulty in those 
days for all the citizens to take part in the 
<leliberation8. The present system is to divide 


the country into a numlwr of small areas or 
constituencies as they are called and each consti¬ 
tuency sends a representative. All the citizens 
in the constituency decide by their votes as to 
who should represent them. The man who gets 
the largest number of votes is elected. He 
represents the cilizeris of the constituency and 
whenever any matter comes up for discussion 
he always has the interests of his constituency 
at heart. He will not- neglect his constituency 
because in that case ho runs the risk of not 
being nvelected. Hence the necessity of exercising 
our riglits to vole. We must not therefore treat 
the matter a.s something unimportant but get 
ourselves registered as voter.s wlien the lime 
e-omes. The greater the number of women voters 
the greater will be our influence on the representa- 
tive.s and through them in the Legislature where 
they will represent us. 

The Ijcgislature is the law-making body. It is 
the mo.st important institutioii in the government 
ol any comiiry. Our represeutative.s sit on this 
bo<ly and jointly di.seu.«s all the important 
questions of the day and decide; the course of 
action that should bo taken. Tn Bengal the law¬ 
making hotly is the Bengal liegi.slative Council 
riie province is divided into a number of consti¬ 
tuencies and these con.stitiieneie.s elect their 
reiirosentatives to the (’ouncil. 

The Bengal Legishitivt* Council has nev<T had 
a woman amongst it.s members. This lias been 

not because women are ilebarretl from holding 
se.its—becaust' iliere is no such limitation—but 
licean.-’o the number of the wonKm voters has 
always been very siiiiill. In the new Ijegislative 
Couneil the position will la; iliflercnt. Five scats 
will be reserved for women but unfortunately 
we are, also being ilivitled into communities 
like the men. < >f our fiv«‘ seats two will be 
reserved for Hindu wom(;n, two for Muhammadans 
and one for ,\nglo-IndiaiH. The .sy.stem of 
separate electorates or (•onimunal representation 
will D'lnain. This means that Hindus will vote 
for Hindu.', Muhammadans for Muhammadans, 
and so on. -Ml our protest.s in thi.s respect have 
been in vain. We did not wi.«h to be divided 
into such water-tight eoinpartmonts but unfor- 
tuiialely we bad no choici' in the matter. This 
was the one point which was never discussed, 
the one point with reganl to which the British 
Goveriiinent had made np its mind and there 
was nothing left for us to do. If the system were 
to continue for men, it had to for women also. 
Let us hope that some day the men and women 
in India may be able to combine and put forth 
a united demand for joint electorates. Till then 
we shall have to remain satisfied with what we 
have got. We shall have five seats reserved for us 
in the Bengal Legislature and we shall also be able 
to contest the general seats. This means that the 
number of women members can never be less 
than five though it may be more than five. The 
electorate will be joint for men and women, that 
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is, men and women will vote jointly for the 
difl'orent seats. The men candidates will have to 
depend on the woriien voters in their respective 
constituencies if they wish to be elected just as 
much as the women candidates will have to 
depend on the men voters. The extent to which 
the women will l)e able to exercise an influence 
will depend on the number of women voters. 
The new Ijegi.slature will have to deal with many 
important points an«l pass many important laws. 
At this stage it is very necessary that the women 
should be able to have an etfectivo voice in the 
legislatures. What can five women members do 
in a House of 250 ? It is our indirect influence 
which will be more imijortarit. The men candid¬ 
ates will have to depend to a certain extent 
on the women voter.s, especially when the number 
of women voters i.s large. The ejected candidates 
will naturally look to the intorests and aspirations 
■of women in onler to get their su|)p()rt in the 
next election. Tliis is the reason why I have 
appealed to all women who are entitled to vote 
to get themselves registered as voters. We must 
hive as large an electorate us i)o.ssil)le, and to 
make it larger still at the lime of the second 
election it will he our duty to spread literacy 
amongst ourselvcf and get all the literate woaien 
registered as voters. If wo can do this we shall 
have achieved a good deal and the day for self- 
government will not bo far. 

The IJengal Ijegislative Council is not the 
only body that makes laws for Bengal. In 
Delhi and Sin)la there is a legislature also known 
as the Central Legislature which makes laws with 
regard to tho.se subjects that afiect the whole of 
India. These laws are binding on Bengal also. 
The Central Legislature is bi-cameral, that is, it 
has two Chambers -the Legislative Assetnbly or 
the Lower Hou.se, and the (Jouncil of State, or 
the Upper lIou.se. Every Bill that is introduce<l 
has to be passed by both Hou.st^s before it becomes 
an .Act. There are no women at pre.scnt, in either 
House, This bi-cameral system will continue, 
but this time there will be seats reserved for 
women in both the House.s. The Lower Hou.se 
will be known as the Federal A.ssembly, and 
nine seats will be reservecl for women. Of these 
nine seats, Bengal will have one. We tried to 
get one more scat for Bengal as both Madras and 
Bombay will have two seats each. There is no 
reason why we should not have two seats also 
becau.se our popidation is in no way less but on 
the other liaml greater than the population of 
either of the oiljci* two presidencies. A cable 
to this effect had been sent to the Secretary of 
State for India asking for an extra seat and we 
hope<l it would not l>e in vain. We had also 


asked for more reserved seats for women in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Both in Madras and 
Bombay the representation granted to women is 
proportionately much larger. If the same propor¬ 
tion is kept in Bengal we should have at least 
eight seats reserved for us in the Legislature 
instead of five. 

The Upper House will continue to be known 
as the Council of State. Originally no seats had 
been reserved for us here *but while the Bill was 
in the Committee stage tin the House of Com¬ 
mons, an amendment was brought forward for 
reserving six seats for women in the Council of 
State and it was carried. This was another victory 
for us and it made us feel confident that our 
other demands with regard to more seats for 
women in the Bengal Legislature anil more scats 
for tlie Bengal women in the Federal Assembly 
would not be ignored altogether. 

The Bill has been ptissed and we have not 
been given the e.xtra seats we bad asked for. 
'riiere was no reason for not complying with our 
request. We were not asking for special con¬ 
cession for Bengal. We simply wanted to be 

J daced on the same footing as Madras and 
lombny. Our hgitimate claims were ignored 
hut lot this not dishearten us. We should 
remember that the .salvation of India lies in the 
cmaniapatioii of her women and that is the goal 
towards which we shoulil strive. Today we are 
ill an inferior po.«ition to the men both politically 
and economically. If we refuse to uceept the 
few concessions granted to us, it would mean 
that we are refusing to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered us to better our position. 
Such a decision on our part would bo fatal to 
our cause. It would strengthen the hands of our 
enemies who would use this apathy of ours as 
an argument to show that we arc not interested 
in politics. It will give us a l)nck-seat in the 
administration of our country and wo may have 
to remain content with that for sometime. Our 
advancement depends on us alone. It is up tons 
therefore to be able to rise to the occasion and 
take the fullest advantage of the concessions 
granted to us. This is the only way in which 
we can raise our political and economic status. 
Unless we are prepared to do so, we shall not 
be able to play our part in shaping the destiny 
of India and thus fail in our duty towards our 
country. 

Let us hope that in future the women voters 
will increase largely in number. This is the only 
way in which our voice can be made effective in 
the J^egislature and the question of the number 
of seats will then be of no importance to us. 



THE REPRESSIVE PRESS LAWS OF INDIA 

By Dr. S. K. CHAKRABARTY, D. Litt. (Paris), 
Bakrister-at-Law 


T he existing pro.s3 laws of India are destruc¬ 
tive of some of the fun<lainentul rights of 
man, namely, the right to the free expression 
^of opinion or freedom of thought and freedom of 
* discussion or liberty of the press. 

Of all tho Press Laws in In<lia the Press 
(Emergency Powers) .-Vet of 19dl is by far 
the most dangerous and oppressive. It gives to 
the Government wide powers of demanding 

deposit of security from ket'pers of printing- 
presses and publishers of newspapers, of declaring 
.'<mirity or press copies of newspapers 

forfeited in certain eases and of demanding 
further security and declaring tho same forfeited. 
It penalizes both tho keeper of a printing press 
and the pui)fisher of a newspaper for failure to 
deposit security, and re.strains them from further 
use of the press or the publication of the news¬ 
paper. It empowers the executive to issue search 
warrants for seizing an<l detaining the properties 
of owners of newspapers and printing pres.scs. 
Again, it enables them to seize ami destroy news- 
sheets and newspapers that are unpalatable or 
repugnant to them, and to penalize with impri¬ 
sonment or fine or with both, anybody who happens 
to disseminato such news-sheets and new.spapprs. 
It prohibits transmission by jiost of any news- 
■paner, book or other doevnnent that is di.sagreo- 
ahle to the (Jovernment. Officers in charge of 
post-o/H(!e3 are empowered to detain such 
newspaper, book, document or news-sheet in 
course of transmis'^ion by post. The only remedy 
against any magisterial order of forfeiture of 
security is by way of application to the High 
Oourt, and no other court has any right to call 
in question any proceedings purported to bo 
taken by any magistrate under this Act. Further¬ 
more, this legislation protecf.s the ©.xecutive almost 
absolutely against any civil or criminal liability. 
^^ui;h are the sailent features of the Press Act of 
1931. A little careful examination will reveal 
the hollowness and autocratic nature of its 
provisions, h'irst of all, no appeal lies in any 
court of law against the magisterial order for 
deposit of securities ; in other words, such order 
is absolute and final. This principle is radically 
wrong and unjust. As in England or other 
countries, so also in India, every newspaper or 
printing press, like any private individual, should 
have the right to prink publish or write whatever 
it pleases, subject to the consequences of the 
ordinary law of the land. Such a principle 
‘^defining the position of the English Press has 
been clearly laid down by IajiS Mansfield amd 


Lonl Ellen borough in their famous judicial 
pronouncements. “Tlic Liberty of the press,” 
says Lord Mansfield, “consists in printing 
without any previous license, subject to the 
consefiuences or law.” “The law of England,” 
says Lord Ellenborough, “i.s a law of liberty, 
and con.sistently with this liberty wo have not 
what is called an imprimatur; there is no such 
preliminary licon.se necessary ; but if a man 
publishes a paper, ’ he is exposed to the penal 
conseqiience.s, as ho is in every other act, if it be 
illegal.” A similar principle is embodied in the 
American, Frxmch, Belgian and other Constitution!?. 
In the “Dt'clarations des droits <le I'Homme,’’ 
of the Declarations of tho Rights of Man, we 
find the following remarkable statement about 
freedom of thouglit and liberty of the press, 

‘La fibre corainunication des pensees et doe 
opinions est un des droits les plus precieux do 
I’lTorame; tout citoyen pent done imrler, ('icrire, 
iin))ritner librement, sauf a repondre de I’abus de 
Cette liborli'* dans les cas determines par la loi.” - 

“The free eominunieation of thought and opinion 
is one of the most precious rights of Man ; every 
citizen can, therefore, speak, write, and publisn 
freely, except that he has to bo answerable for 
abuse of this liberty in cases determined by law.” 

.\lso in the French Constitution of 1791 : 

“La constitution garantit. comme droit naturel 

ct civil.la fiberte .1 tout homme de parler 

d’l'crire, d’imprimer et publier ses penst^es. sans 
(|uc ses (‘crits puissent ctre soiimis a aucunc 
censure on inspection avant Icur publication,”— 

Like natural .and civil law the Constitution 
guarantees to every man the liberty to speak, to 
write, print or publish his thoughts, free from 
anv censorship or inspection of his writings 
befort! their publication.” 

Ag.ain in the law of the Belgian Con-stitution : 

“La presse est fibre . la censure no pourra jamais 
c(re etablie. it ne pent Otre exigd no cautionne- 
ment des (>criv.ain8, editeurs ou imprimeurs. 
Lorsque I’auteur est connu etdomieilio en Belgique, 
I’editciir riraprimeur on le distributenr ne peut 
etreixmrsuive,”-- 

“The press is free: tho censorship can never 
be established; security from writers, publishers 
and printers can never lie exacted. When the 
author is known and domiciled in Belgium, the 
publisher, the printer or the seller cannot be 
prosecuted.” 

Prom the foregoing principles of the English, 
French and Belgian Constitutions it is abundantly 
clear that any sort of licensing or censorship 
preventing a man from writing or publishing 
anything he pleases, is inconsistent with their 
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Hpirit or with tlie right of the Court, not to apeak 
of the right of government, to restrain the 
publication of a libel, until and unless the 
author has be('n actually (ionvicted for such 
publication. Prof. Dicey hold.s that the English 
princijile is also opposed in spirit to any 
regulation requiring from the publisher of tin 
intending newspaper u jirrliniiunrii <kpo.vi oj n 
irrtain sum of iiunir.i/ for the sake either of 
ensuring that newspapers should be published 
only by solvent persons, or that if a now.spaper 
should contain libels, there shall he a certainty 
of obtaining damages from the proprietor. 

Coming to the question of magisterial onler 
in the Press Aitt of lllHl \v»“ Hnd that it is 
beyond the control of the High Court, ami hence, 
it runs counter to the real purpo.se of the 
Government of India Act, which gives the High 
Court general power of supervision, direction, 
revision, and control over all courts suhordiiiate 
thereto. The amount of swurity from five 
hundred or one thou.sand in ordinary eases to 
three thou.sand or even ten thousaml rupees 
in special cases is excessive. The principle of 
double security from a person who is both the 
keeper and publisher of a printing press and 
newspaper is extremely unfair and unjust. Much 
security is highly [irejudieial to the iutere.sts 
of the indigenous presses and newspapers ; it has 
already caused untold hardship and sufl'cring for 
the small pres.ses. Cnlike England, America or 
France, India, is a very poor country and 
journalism in India is the most ill-paid profos.-ion. 
Save and except a few Anglo-Indian papers 
reeeiving official patronage, almost all the Indian 
newspaper.'* have to carry on their business 
against tremendous odds; if on the top of the.se 
comes heavy sei-urity, the result will naturally 
be di.sastrou.s. In fact, it has been so. Many 
Indian newspapers and printing pre.sscs have 
already been throttled out of their exi.stenee; 
many others may share the .same fat»j. 

Again, the [)ower of forfeiture given to the 
government by See. 1 of th<‘ Act is much too 
wide and may cover matters and in fact, has 
already covered matters written in an hone.st 
spirit of rea.sonable eritici.«m or fair comment. 
It may exjiose and in biet, it has already 
exposed persons to the penalty of the section 
when they have incidentally expressed admiration 
for the merits of the offender unconnected with 
the offence*. Tlie phrase “cognizable offence 


involving violence” in Sec. 4 has been mis¬ 
construed and largely nu'sappliod with the result 
that it has attained an elasticity too dangerous 
for the poor journali3t.s of this country. 

From the above it is obvious that so long 
as the Press Act of 1931, as amended by . the 
Orimiual Law Amendment Act of 193'i, the 
Bengal Griminal laiw Amendent .Act of :!) tl :i id 
the Indian States ProtectionfAct .d' I'li-l will 
remain in force, the progress rjf journali.-mt and 
the healthy growth of public opinion in this, 
country will suffer a trememloiis set-back. More¬ 
over, the Government itself will be deprived of 
the easiest and perhaps the best means of knowing* 
(he ideas and feelings of the people upon 
momentous matter.s, becau.se it is the jouhials 
that are the mirror of public^ opinion and .the 
barometer of popular feeling, and il? is the 
journalists that read out (he pulse of the people. 
Furthermore, the Act ot 19.31 is a purely 
emergency measure, and wliereas the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement, the terrorist. movement 
and crimes of violence have subsided, it 
is high time that (he death-kuell of this Act 
should be sounded. it lias already done too 
much harm and mischief to the Indiaul 
newspapi'rs and journalists. Its uunlus oprmmU 
resembles the practice of the much-hated Star 
Ghamlier of England. It .smacks of medieval 
despotism and perhaps its only parallel in the 
hi.story of the English (institution is the 

Licensing Act of lObL*. Wc, therefore, urge tlie 
government to al)oli.sh for(h4’i(,h the Pre.s.s Act 
of 1931 a.s amended by various other Acts not 
only in the interests of the Indian journalists ' 
and the jieople in general, but also in their own 
int(;re.sts. We also urge upon them not to reviyo 
it ill any shape or form, as the ordinary criminal 
laws of this country arc quite sufficient to cope' 
with any crime of violence or seditious libel. 

We ask all our fellow-journalists of any 
community or any shade of political opinion in 
different parUs of India to eomhine and combat 
most nitfilessly the repressive press laws and ' 
to secure their immediale removal from the 
Statute Book by cou.stant agitation through the 
Fre.s.s and Platform, through the Gongre.ss or 
mem hers of the Legislatures. To thi.s end we 
must fight shoulder to shoulder in the spirit of 
Danlon --“de I’audace, encore de Taudace, et 
toujours de raudaee”,—“to dare, .still to dare," 
and ever to dare.” 




THE QUESTION OF WOMEN FRANCHISE 

By BKGUM SHAMSUN NAHAK, b, a. 


T he jiolitical history of onr country is now 
passing: through n critical period. In the 
near future constitutional reforms will be 
inaugurated. The .sysUm of Government in 
vogue will undergo a. change and new statutes 
and rules are being framed and formulated. 
From the Prime Minister to other prominent 
statesmen in the IJniU‘<l Kingdom and in our 
<‘oiyjtry, beginning from the cminout leaders 
<loWn to the leaser fry. -all an* racking their 
wits over the subject. 

<^One outstanding feature of the coming coneti- 
liition is the conferment of adequate voting rights 
on women. Under the existing eorulitions women 
enjoyed franchi-se on the same terms as men, on 
the basis of proi)erty (lualilieation. Ownership 
of the recpii.site property or payment of taxes 
enfranchised men and women etpially, but this 
right was in eflcct nomin.al. for the number of 
women posHe.ssing rights in land and paying 
taxi'S in their own naire ha.s been meagre. In 
the proposed reforms wives or widows of men 
with property (imilifications will be eligible to 
exerci.se vote, not to speak of those women who 
have ju'operty (|yalitieatioiis in their own right. 
More<n*er the .'■landard in regard to property 
qualifications has Ijcen substantially lowered in 
the eomin" constitution. P.iymcnt of six annas 
of ehowkidari l.ax or union board rate or eight 
annas cess or munieipal tax will qualify one to 
vote but at pre.-'Cnt those paying loss than Re, 1 
to R.s. 1-S have no voting right. This much in 
rc.speet of property qualification besides which 
(jualifieation otlier than property has been intro¬ 
duced—c. 7 ., the educational (lualification. Not 
only those women who own property in their 
own right or whose husband is a property owner 
would have the right to vote but education of a 
certain standard will also be another qualification. 
It needs be mentioned here that in the provinces 
of the Punjab and Mailras mere literacy will be 
sufficient to qualify a woman to vote, but with 
regard to Bengal, Bombay and Bihar & Orissa 
the standard is higher. In the latter provinces 
one without being a matriculate cannot vote. 
Without dragging in the ease of other provinces 
we can safely assert th.at such a proposal is 
highly detrimental to the interests of the women 
of Bengal. It cannot be gainsaid that both in 
the Hindu and Mussaliimn communities of liengal 
there arc women who are highly educated, 
cultured, experienced and superior in all other 
respects even to those who hold degrees and 
diplomas from the University, but who had not 
had the opportunity to overstep the matriculation' 
bar. Among them are some who have devcited 
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themselves to the spread of education among the 
women and to other progressive reform-movements 
and it is therefore cad to contemplate that thoir 
.self-education stand.? in the way of enfranchise¬ 
ment. 

The women of Bengal have not been 
indiflerent to the gravity of this niatlor. Through 
the press and the platform adequate protest and 
propaganda against the recommendations have 
teen made. Even representation on the subject 
was made to the Secretory of Slate for India jointly 
hv the All India'Women Conference. All Bengal 
Women’s Union, The National Council of Women, 
All Bengal Muslim Ladies’ Association, and ns 
a result it htis been decided thst before the 
second election under the now constitution the 
standard of literary <(ualification will he lowered 
/. c., mere literacy will give them the franchi.se. 

Ffaving got the right of voting the next 
question to be settled ivS as regards the representa¬ 
tion of womcn-electorate on the legislatures by 
which their grievances are to he ventilated and 
redress thereof sought. 

After much consideration and discussion it 
has l)cen decided that in the liengal l.(egislative 
v\s.-^embly five seats—one Anglo-Indian, two 
general and two Muhammadan, will ho reserved 
for women. These live women members will 
represent the women-voters. This arrangement 

E rovides five representatives from the whole of 
engiil. 

Tlie Provincial Advisory Comtniltee on Deli¬ 
mitation of seats proposes that there will be 
one All Bengal Constituency for the Anglo- 
Indian women seat. As regards the general 
and Muhammadan seats the (bmmittce says 
that tbero will he two Women’s Constituencies — 
one for Ctdcutta urban area and the other for 
Dacca rt(m Narayangunge urban areas—one 
general and one Muhammadan seat being 
allocated to each constituency. 

While appreciating the general policy of the 
Government in granting political rights to the 
Women of India, we must add here that the 
proposal to give only four seats to Bengalee 
women in a house consi.sting of 250 members 
is to say the least—unjust, _ inadequate and 
disappointing. This gross injustice and inade¬ 
quacy have been heightened teyond measure 
by the proposal to confine the right of franchise 
and election only to the cities of Calcutta and 
Dacca mm Narayangunge, while education 
among women-both Hindu and Mussalman, 
is making a rapid stride both in quantity and 
quality all over the province. There has been 
a strong protest against this proposal of the 
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Provincial Delimitation Committee from different 
municipalities, district boards and public organiza¬ 
tions including various Women's associations from 
all parts of the province. It is interesting to note 
that women themselves have been taking a keen 
interest in the matter. We hope that the 
Government will be kind enough to make 
changes in this connection and thereby do 
proper justice to the cause of women emancipation 
ajia political training. 

In the Central Legislature only one seat has 
been allocated to the women of Bengal. The 
Council of State has also seats allocate<l to 
women and the number has recently been 
determined. 

We have so far described the voting right 
conferred under the new constitution. Enfran¬ 
chisement of women is a settled fact, but does 
our responsibility end there ? Certainly not— 
our duty by the country and our responsibility 
to boot have thereby been increased hundredfold. 

Today we have obtained the right of voting 
and that very easily without much ado. \Vc 
can hardly claim that there has been any 
fervent urge from within us or that we dcmamie<l 
and Jigitated for our rights and as a result 
earned them. Indubitably the women of our 
country are every day making progress in the 
matter of education and social reforms, but we 
must nevertheless confess that much remains to 
be done and we are still in many respects 
lagging behind. Literacy among women or our 
country is still at a very low level. 

It can scarcely be expected that under such 
deplorable educational conditions women will 
evince greater interest in the affairs of the State. 
Therefore we cannot say that ue had iieen 
giving much attention to the question of women 
franchise and yet we have got our just right. 

Apropos this, we are reminded of the 
womeu of England, who were enfranchised only 
twenty years ago. It is really amazing and 
interesting to go through the story as to how 
the legitimate rights of the women were gi-anted 
in England. Education and liberty had illumined 
the hearts of the women of that country and 
in consequence they were inspired with a .«enso 
of duty and responsibility towanls their country 
and further they were conscious of their 
strength and imbued with deep faith and 
confidence in themselves. They realized the 
importance of getting the franchise and the 
urge came right from their inmost depths, as 
the very needs of the situation called for it. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century a 
group of men and women in England began 
the movenient for women franchise. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Garett, Mrs. Millicent Garett Fawcett and others 
were the standard-bearers. In course of time the 
movement spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. Different groups adopted different 
modes of agitation. Some bad recourse to 
the constitutional method. They established 


societies in all parts of tbe^ country and 
submitted signed petitions to Parliament Among 
the signatories were Florence Nightingale, Mary 
Carpenter and such others of world-wide fame, but 
you will be surprised to learn that these societies, 
their petitions and memorials were of no avail and 
the hope of securing franchise for women seemed 
very remote. Societies were also formed which 
to fulfil their aspirations thought of drawing the 
attention of government by passive resistance, 
violation of law ami order 4nd by all other 
means. The conseiiuonces were that they began 
infringing the laws and endeavoured to bring 
chaos in the country. Women were incarcerated 
in large numbers and even in prisons they gave 
the authorities no quarter. By resorting to 
hunger-strikes and other disturbances they tried 
to harass the authorities. There were moments 
when even the prospect of success seemed 
bright enough but Parliament tailed to pass 
the women-franchise bill, as except a very 
few the men in general were antagonistic 
to the movement and the very idea of 
enfranchising the women wa.s repugnant to 
them. From the inception of the movement and 
up to its termination eminent statesmen like 
Gladstone, Lord Curzon, Lord Birkenhead and 
Asquith opposed the franchise bills, but success 
came at last and in 191S the women got the 
right to vote. Subseciucntly they won full voting 
right in 1928 on the same footing as men. We 
should not forget, however, that the movement 
entailed n good deal of suffering and untold 
sacrifices. I'he promoters were often tossed 
between hope ajul disappointment and the struggle 
went on for half a century. Certain feature.^ 
of the movement are worthy of our notice. In 
the first place what strikes us is that the right of 
voting did not norne in England as a gift. All 
among the protagonists had to surmount diffi¬ 
culties and fight again.st heavy odds to wrest 
their just rights. In the second place notwith¬ 
standing their earnest endeavours meeting with 
repeated failures they stood their ground undaunted 
to the last. Many sympathizer.s upon whose 
support they relied, forsook them and joined 
their enemies. There had been periods when 
sections of women founded societies with a view 
to counteract the movement and these vehemently 
hindererl the realization of their objects. But, 
at long last the efforts of those who with un¬ 
flagging devotion and zeal strove on towards 
their goal, were crowned with success and in 1928, 
in the realm of poIitic.s, women got equal rights 
with men. 

It is a matter for congratulation and gratifica¬ 
tion that the women of India have got the right 
to vote almost unasked, to secure which their 
sisters in England fought so hard. In England 
‘the King reigns but he does not rule’—and men 
have been enjoying voting privileges for centuries 
past and the administration is for all practical 
purposes ran by the people, but here in our 
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country men have just begun to be entrusted 
with the burden of government. 

The women of our country have been 
enfranchised—they will now go to tho polling 
booths, sit in tho Council Chambers and do their 
bit in politics. 

We should, however, be judging wrongly if 
we were to suggest that all are favourably 
disposed towards this enfranchisement of women, 
there being many whose minds are filled with 
misapprehensions and suspicion. They imagine 
that me country is going to ruination—that tho 
franchise will unsex tho women—and divest them 
of the beauty, sweetness, grace and all other 
noble traits of womanhood. Such an attitude 
of these countrymen of ours is not much to be 
wondered at, for as late as lfi28 when in 
England the women got equal voting rights with 
men, distinguished statesmen there expressed 
similarly disparaging views. The antagonists, 
liowever, forget that in the life of tho women 
of our country this is not novel ; for here, as 
nowhere else, there had been a harmonious blend 
of domesti(! and civic duties. The days are not 
long past when the women of this land occupied 
conspicuous positions in the political, social and 
literary life of the country and yet retained all 
tho womanly virtues intact. 

[ have mentioned before that conferment of 
voting right has increased our r(‘sponsibility a 
hundredfold an<l henceforth besides our dutj' a.s 
mistresses of •the house and of rearing the 
children we^ would have to shoulder the burden 
of citizenship as well. This will conduce not 
only to tho general well-being of the nation but 
it also promises redress to a certain extent of 
the many grievances of our countrywomen. To 
he more explicit—men cannot be the right 
judge at least the sole judge—as to what will 
<-onduce or be prejudicial to the interests of the 
women. 

• There is now an awakening amongst the 
women or our country—they now look at things 
with eyes open and are conscious of their wants 
and rights. 

For some time past the All India Women 
Conference and other associations have been 
giving expression to the many grievances of 
women. 

The existing system of imparting education 
both to the boys and girls of this country is far 
from satisfactory and wholly unsuitable to the 
latter. It is, therefore, high time that we set 
ourselves to overhaul the present system and 
introduce a better one. Tnis problem is now 
attracting the attention of all right-thinking 
wome.n of the^ country. Another knotty point 
awaiting solution is in respect of hostels for the 
women students. There is hardly any suitable 
arrangement for lodmng the very large number 
of girl-students bailing in Calcutta for higher 
studies from the different moffusil towns and 
from whidi under proper superintendence they 


can prosecute their studies. Young girls removed 
from the care and attention of their parents have 
to live and mess together in establishmento 
having no systematic control or discipline. This 
has produced undesirable results, detrimental to 
the well-being of the nation, over the remedy of 
which the women-educationists are greatly exer¬ 
cised. The health and physical condition of the 
girl-students iwe also causing much anxiety and 
are so discoiiraging as to discredit the education 
they are receiving.. The authorities should take 
steps for the regular examination ot the health 
of the girl-students. As a result of the en¬ 
franchisement of women, i-olution of all these 
important problems will become much easier. 
Apart from the problems relating to education 
various other social problems are every day 
cropping up. 

In a metropolU so populous a.« C'alcutta the 
health of girls, other than tho.se receiving education 
in schools and colleges, is also a matter of 
concern and it is necessary to set apart a 
number of parks for tho use of women only. 

Another .significant matter is the legal dis¬ 
abilities and restrictions imposed on the women 
of this country. In particular the woes and 
travails of the Hindu women due to these are 
beyond measure. Although Islam guarantees 
e((ual rights to both the sexes, the prevalent 
custom is sometimes responsible for many dis¬ 
abilities and consequently Mus.solman women 
also have many difficulties to overcome. 

The women have taken upon themselves to 
remedy these wrongs and in consequence country¬ 
wide movements have begun. The All India 
Women’s Conference sent repre.-entation to the 
Government for appointing a committee to enquire 
into these grievance.'-. But till now the govern¬ 
ment have not moved in the matter. 

Next come.s the question of child-marria^ 
and we are all aware of the fact that the Sarda 
Act has failed to put a stop to such a practice. 
Attempts are being made to give real effect to 
the Sarda Act and the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment is being drawn towards it. 

Abduction of and Immoral Traffic in women 
are two great social evils whii'h demand immediate 
solution. 

The betterment of the deplorable conditions 
under Avhich the women workers work in the 
mines is also included in the programme of the 
present women movement. 

Those who are in the fore-front of the move¬ 
ment realize every minute the importance of 
women franchise. They feel that unless the 
OTievances of the women we represented in the 
legislatures all propaganda is in great part 
waste of time and energy. 

Really speaking, if the women had got the 
right to vote, educational reforms, establishment 
of gootl hostels for girl-students, compulsory medical 
infection in schools and other matters mentioned 
before, would have become easier of achievement. 
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The new conatitution by enfranchising the 
women has opened a new chapter in the life- 
history of our country. 

pften wc hear it said against this right of 
voting obtiiined by women, that no good will 
result out of it, for they ^ will hardly be able to 
vote intelligently and judiciously. The argument 
is that, If they vote blindly at the dicttition of 
men, what benefit will accrue from women 
franchise ? This allegation may be partly true. 
Even then, if in the preliminary stage, men 
prompt the women, the educative value involved 
should not be lost sight of. The .students of 
the university gather their knowledge of politics 
and adrninstrution of the countries by com¬ 
mitting to memory facts from books. Similarly 
the experience that the half-educated ami 
ignorant women of our country will gather in 
the process will be of no mean value. 

The francin'se has been granted to us and 
we should now be alert about lt.s right use. 


There may be many amongst us who do not 
find any utility in this right to vote. Those 
who have been enfranchised on the oducational 
qualification, to bo eligible to vote at nn election, 
must a^ly and get their names registered as 
voters. Those who through indifference and 
inadvertence forget to get their names registered 
as voters as required by the rules of the new 
constiiution, will nut be permitted to vote at an 
election, even if qualified. ^ 

1 have mentioned befurer that many amongst 
u.s do not yet realize the gravity of the voting 
rights and nothing will be more regrettable if 
through neglect we misuse the privilege. 

\Vo, therefore, fervently desire that those 
enfranchised on literary qualification should lose 
no time to get their names duly registered and 
also request them to make their relatives and 
friends realize the importance of the franchise. 

And, if wo fail in this, we shall bo guilty of 
the unpardonable sin of shirking our duty. 


RUSSIA TODAY, WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM IT 

By TARAKNATfl DAS 
(A liet'irM)) 


"If any 80 »:ial order persistently denies intellectual 
cullure, spiritual freedom, law and order, scientific 
discovery or social justice, it cannot endure.”~8her- 
wood Eddy. 

I N recent years many books on Russia have 
been written by partisans of communism and 
capitalism. These authors have either extolled 
Soviet Russia as the paradise on earth or they 
have denounced Soviet Russia a.s a menace to 
the civilized world. Dr. Sherwood Piddy in his 
work * gives us a balanced survey of Russia 
Totlay and what can be learnt from Russian 
experiments. 

Dr. Eddy first points out the mi.stakes committ¬ 
ed by Soviet Russia in suppres-sing Freedom 
of Speech, Freedom of the Press, Fnujdoin of 
Assembly and Freedom of Conscience and Reliirion, 
which are the great heritages of morlern civilizrv- 
tion and contributions of liberalism. Further¬ 
more, Dr. Eddy denounces the policy of violence 
against political opponents, under the pretext of 
preserving the Revolution, But the eminent 
Christian leader (Dr. Eddy) is very anxious that 
the people in other lands should try to learn the 
best of the ideals an<l achievements of Soviet 
Russia, which is carrying on a vast experiment, 

• Shkrwood ErM)Y : Russia Today, What We 
Can Leam From It. Published by Ferrar and 
^nehard. Now York. 19134. 


based upon the ideals ot social justice mid 
social planning. 

The experiments in Soviet Rus.'sia are based 
upon political and social philosophy of Karl 
Marx, the advocate of Dictator.sbip of tlie Proleta¬ 
riat to lie mihievod through Revolution. Dr. 
Eddy tries to fathom the fundamentals of Marxian 
doctrines and finds it to be impos.sible for him 
to agree with thorn. However he sees much good 
has been done in Russia by the Communi.st 
Revolution. 

The Soviet Russian sy.stem is working for a 
“classless society” through economic planning. 
In this connection the author points out that 
there is no race prejudice in Russia, whereas 
race-prejudice is a very dominant feature of the 
Anglo-Saxon world. There cannot be a truly 
cla.s.sle.s3 society unlos.s we recognize racial equality. 
In this connection the author makes a very 
pertinent remark which should be carefully re¬ 
membered by all students of modern history: 

“The principle of racial etpiality is a powerful 
factor in chatlenicing the imperialistic rule of the 
white race, over some seven-eighth of the 
planet” (p. 68). 

ft may be noted that the success of Russian 
diplomacy in Asia, especially in Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan and even in China and Japan, was 
duo* primarily to the Russian policy of proclaim- 
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ing racial equalitv and espousing the cause of 
the op{)re88ed people of Asia. 

Soviet Ru8.sia lias set an example regarding 
the treatment of criminals, in spite of the fact 
that the Soviet system of justice is “class justice” 
and is merciless in dealing with their political 
opponents. According to Soviet leaders, crime 
is duo to ignorance, economic pressure, physical 
or mental defect; therefore the treatment of 
criminals must not he vindictive but redemptive. 
Therefore education and special treatment of 
criminals form an interesting experiment. The 
masses of Russia mu.st he raised from illiteracy 
to the stage of scientific enlightenment. Follow¬ 
ing this ideal, much has been done towards 
educational progre.ss of the country. In 19K» 
only per cent of the people of Russia could 
read and write and in 1932 literacy in Russia 
is about 9ft p. c. Similarly Russian itidustrial 
development during the last few years has been 
phenomenal. Rut the most reinarkahlt! feature 
of this .su<!ccns i.s that the ideal behind this is 
not profit but social ju.stice. The author carefully 
di.seuases what has been achieved in Soviet 
Russia in the field of controlling unemployment, 
sluin-cloaring and revolution in agriculture. 

In the chapter ou “New Morality in Russia’’, 
the author comparo.s the ideals of the capituli.«tic 
world with those of Soviet Russia and finds that 
from ethical 7 )oints of view, the Russian idciil of 
morality is higher, hecauso it puts Into operation 
the ideal pf service and removal of misery 
of man. 

In the chapter ’on “Unified Philosophy of 
Life” (pp. 177-223), the author gives a lucid 
di.scussion on philo.sophical ideals of life aiul 
interfiretiition of history. The (Jrecks emphasized 
the importance of “freedom of thought”, the 
flehrows morality, the Romans gave, us the ideals 
of Law and Order. Tim wc.stcrii world in recent 
years has made tremcmlou.^ progress in scieiitific 
fields, hut it has failed in the field of Social 
Justice, the ideal emphasized by Karl Marx and 
hi.s disciples. The author presents an excellent 
summary of Marx’s philosophy and points out 
that Marx hini.self said that 

“Revolutions can never be created merely by a 
few agitators but are brought aliout. by suppression 
of social wants by outworn institution’s” (p. 2i;!.) 

“Revolutions are almost invariably (bsitrnclive. 
They occur only when evolutionary progress to do 


justice is blocked by the class in possession and 
power, when the hard crust of status quo restrains 
molten lava of discontent until the volcano <x 
revolution burst into eruption (p. 199). 

Those who are interested in stopping a violent 
revolution should know that by merely ^itating 
against the agitators or revolutionists, revolution 
cannot he .stopped, but by social justice to the 
oppre.s3cd the causes of revolutions may be 
removed. 

Marx emphasized that economic forces are 
rJikf factors in determining human progress ; but 
he never meant that men are mere machines or 
bound to fate. On the other hand Marx’s idea 
was that man should become master of economic 
forces and thus become free. Dr. Eddy disagrees 
with Marx and opposes the idea that violent 
revolution is a certain neccs.sity. To Dr. Eddy, 
the nature of .Reality is neither mechanistic nor 
organic, but super-organic. _ 

In the chapter on “Reformation of Religion’ 
(pp. 22 kiJ.'i) ho emphasizes that organized religion 
(.specially Protestant (Ihri.stianily) has been a 
supporter of the posses.sing class and thus ha.s 
not aided the cause of .social justice. Unless this 
attitude change.s, the mere denouncing of godless- 
ne.s.s of the Communists will not help the cause 
of religion ; because any religion (Christianity 
or other) which does not function to carry out 
social justice {not charity) is bound to be 
overthrow'll. 

The author’s conclusion is that we are at the 
change of an era. Change in social order is 
hound to come. It may come without a violent 
revolution, if the pos.sea.sing class makes the 

desired concc.ssion; otherwise there will be a 
revolution in various (lountries as in Ru.ssia. The 
spirit of history is “march towards Freedom.’ 
At the present time, the Communist State is 
presenting a new extreme thesis of “Class 

Struggle and Dictatorship of the Proletariat” 
This thesi.s is opposed by the anti thesis of 
Fascism, wishing to maintain the existing order 
and rule of the few of the fiossessing class, 

through a I.)iclator. The next step in human 

progre.'S, towards Freedom, lies not in any on© 
of these two extreme idwds of Communism.or 
Fa.scism, hut in a new synthesis which will be 
the oup'ome of the re-adjustmeut of these forces. 

Pasaden.'i, Ciil. 

July, :{0, 19:i.'j 
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ENGLISH 

THE BOAT TRAIN: /*/ Fifteen Travellers. 
Edited by Mary Aynes namdton. Decenatians 
by B. Aylmer. London. Allen and LJnuin, Pp. loo. 
f>s. 

A collection of fifteen light and interesting essays 
describing journeys of varied length and purpose 
and talcing its name from the well-known train 
which takes Englishmen abroad. The contributions 
cover a wide range of interests from experiences in 
darkest Africa and the most inhospitable parts of 
Tibet to a description of the League in session at 
Geneva, so that even if ue were inclined to specialize 
in our light reading there would be at least one 
essay for each reader. The writers arc all well-known 
people in their respective lines, which does not 
prevent them from writing with an agreeable in¬ 
formality about their adventures. The decorations 
are consistent with the spirit of the essays. 

RELIGION AND A CHANGING CIVI¬ 
LIZATION (Tnentieth Century LUrrary) : By 
Julius Heelcer, Ph. D. London, John Lane the, 
Bodley Head. 19.1 o. Pp. 160. Hs. Gd. 

This is one of the latest volumes in the “Twentieth 
Century Librarv” edited by Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon. In it the well-known author of the Mosenic 
Dialoyues and Reliyion and Commnnmn attempts a 
balance-sheet of the position of religion in modern 
Western society. One of Dr. Hecker’s advantages 
is that, having lived both in England and America 
and Soviet Russia, the two worlds representing 
opposite standpoints on the subject of religion, he 
can bring to its study a more heightened and 
broadened consciousness of the positive and negative 
qualities of religion than could have been possessed 
by one brought up exclusively in either of these two 
environments. He can thus recognize the strength 
of religion as a force for good and evil in human 
society and, at the same time, lay bare the factors 
of its decline. 

One result of Dr. Het^ker’s familiarity with the 
Oommanist point of view is the emphasis he places 


throughout the book on the social roots and alfiliations 
of religion. He shows that throughout the world 
organized religion is connected with the material 
and cultural interests of certain classes and derives 
its apiriuial and ethical complexion from that connec¬ 
tion. Thus, within the body of one Church many 
contradictory trends may Iw observable -j-one conserv¬ 
ative or even reactionary, another pietist and other¬ 
worldly, while a third may be all for a social revolu¬ 
tion. Hut, as Dr, Heckcr shows, these minority 
movements in favour of social justice can hardly be 
expected to swing the church <it large to take a lead 
in the social revolutionary movement, though they 
contain some of the best prophetic elements -iri 
religion. The reason for this is that in Europe and 
America the Church gets its support from the upper 
and middle classes, “whose economic and social 
interests are on the other side of the barricade from 
that of the workers.” 

The analysis of the religious trends in the different 
countries of the West is one of the most valuable 
features of the book. So also is the clear precis of 
the opinions of modern anthropologists, psycholorists, 
philosophers, and scientists on religion. The theory 
of relativity and kindred hypotheses have turned the 
modern physicists into the most unext^ected allies of 
religion, and one whole chapter is devoted to a 
symposium of their opinions. In spite of its short¬ 
ness, the book is a most comprehensive summing np 
of the forces for and against religion, and even those 
who cannot follow up their study with some or all 
of the books mentioned in the bibliography will get 
a surprising amount of information and iueas from 
its 160 pages. 

LITERATURE AND A CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION. {Twentieth Century Library: 
By Philip Henderson. London. John Lane The 
^ky Bead. 1935, Pp. 180. 3s. 6d. 

The object of this vigorously written and com¬ 
bative book is to trace the development of literature 
(mainly English) in relation to the social order of 
which it is, according to the author, dways and 
everywhere the outcome. This concentration on 
Bociu conditions as the primary urge and controlling 
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mechanistn of literatore is natnral in a writer frankly 
communistic in his standpoint, but the interaction 
is not stressed wholly as a dogma. The author 
starts with the epics of early agricultural civilizations 
and comes down iptep by step to the writers of our 
own days, who^re shown to be as typically the 
products of the breakdown of capitalism as their 
medieval predecessors were of feudalism, the 
Elizabethans of the discovery of American gold, and 
the Victorians of the Industrial Kevolution. 

In the course of his main argument Mr. Henderson 
has many acute and sometimes unexpected things 
to say ol contemporary writers. In spite of their 
polemical character, tnese constitute a most interest¬ 
ing feature of his book; though no one will be 
expected to agree with all of his opinions. One 
large generalization of Mr. Henderson may, however, 
bo endorsed without much fear of dissent. There 
is hardly any doubt that in these days of dominant 
commercial ideals the artist has been cut off from 
social life and has become a kind of hot-house 
lant, an anomaly with an artistic temperament who 
as admittedly little or nothing to (Iq with the 
serious business of life. This is plain in the 
anarchical and ineffective individualism of the 
literature of our age, and if literature is again to 
have the noble impersonality of the great art 
traditions of the past, this chaos of petty 

individualism and personal neurosis will have to go. 
Whether this will hapiien is likely to be the question 
uppermost in the minds of people interested in the 
future of literture. As a communist, Mr. Henderson 
has no doubts on the point. He says that the 
destruction of the capitalist order has resultoil in a 
lil>eration of the creative spirit in Russia and that 
the creation of the same condition will lead to the 
same result elsewhere. “The old world must die 
liofore the new socialist world of the future can begin 
to Jive. Ijct us help to kill and bury it Iieforc it 
buries us all in the ruins of its inevitable collaiwe. 
Then the conception of literature as an elegant 
accomplishment of the leisured class and art as ‘fine 
art’ will disappear, and literature will once again, 
as in classical times, ba'omc the expression of men’s 
struggle with environment and his pride in building 
up a society worthy of mankind." 

Misprints in this book are rather niiusually 
numerous. 

LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP AND AP 
PRE(NATION : % Rohwd Fuller. Lmdou. Allen 
and, Unwin. Pi>. 2S6. Ss, Ud. 

“Appreciation,” says the author of this Iiook, “is 
one of the most important things of life. That is my 
ejfcuse for writing this book.” It is also one of the 
most difficult. Learning to read with full enjoyment is 
no easier a process than learning to write clearly and 
well, and b^inners, unless shown what to look for. are 
very often overwhelmed by the weight of the material 
before them. To all such persons this book on 
literary craftsmanship and appreciation will be of 
great help. It contains chapters on observation; 
writing and revising the essay ; description ; humour ; 
writing of letters; writing of narrative and verse; 
followed up with three chapters on general reading 
and appreciation of poetry. The writer's observations 
are throughout illustrated with examples from the 
classics as well as from modern authors. He is 
sensible enough to recognize the part |)Iayed in the 
first Btora of literary appreciation even by relatively 
'trade fiction. Some people do not see this ,and by 


star^g a boy on books too sophisticated for him 
spoil ather him or the devdopment of his taste. 

The chapters on the te^nique of writing will 
Mp the literary apprentice in learning bis job. 
They will also equally useful to those who have 
no greater ambition than to become good readers. 
Just as a certain mnount of thrumming on the plann 
is necessary for intelligent listening to music and 
some amount of dabbling with colours for an under¬ 
standing of pictures, so keen literary enjoymeut 
cannot develop without some drilling in forms and 
practice in composition. Wo have no doubt that a 
careful reading of this book, even if it cannot make a 
good writer of one who has not the making of one 
in him, will awaken sensibilities which might have 
remained dormant otherwise. 

NiBAD C. CHATTDHCai 

THE LEAfiUE FROM YEAR TO YEAR 
(1934). Informatwn Section, League of Nations, 
Geneva. Pp. lf)l. Demy Hro. 

Those who want to become acquainted with the 
various kinds of activities of the League of Nations 
will get the main facts within a bnof compass in 
this authoritative publication. It is divided into 
fifteen chapters, dealing with the League’s organiza¬ 
tion of peace and disarmament, the Permanent 
Court of Interiiatioual Justice, Legal and Constitu¬ 
tional Questions, Political Questions, the Saar 
Territory and the Free City of Danzig, the Protection 
of Minorities, Mandates, Economic and Financial 
Work, Communications and Transit Organization, 
Health Owanization, Intellectual Co-operation, 
Social and Humanitarian Work, Technical co-opera¬ 
tion between the League of Nations and China, 
Work of Assisting and .Settling Refuge.es, and such 
miscellaneons items as the Rudget of the League, 
Financial situation, etc. Publicists and studenti of 
world affairs will find (he book useful. 

THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA: By 
P. Seshtidri, M. A., Primipal, Gorernmeni College, 
Ajmer, Oxford (Jmwrsily Press, Price, Rs. 2. 
Pp. oS. Demy Sro. Cloth. 

Besides the introduction this booklet gives in an 
interesting way information relating to the rise of 
the modern universities of India and their general 
characteristics, projects for new universities, other 
institutions of university standard, the Inter- 
uiiiversity Board, some problems of Indian university 
education, sonic aobicrements of Indian universities, 
some effects of the crisis in employment, statistics 
of universities in India (1931-32), and results of 
examinations. 

EMPIRE SOCIAL HYGIENE YEAR¬ 
BOOK. Prepared hy the British Social Hygiene 
Council Inc. London, George Allen and tJnmn 
Ltd. Second Annual Edition. Thrice 15s, Net, 

This important year-book contains an introduction 
by Mrs. S. Neville-Rolfe, O. B. E. and Dr. T. 
Drummond Shiels, M. C., and a Foreword by 
Sir Basil Blackett and Sir Edward Qrigg. Part I 
of the book cxintains Surveys of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the Dominions, India, ^uthem 
Rhod(»ia, Colonies, Mandated Territories, and 
Protectorates. Part II contains 11 articles by 
comMtent writers on various important topics. Out 
of the 611 pages of the book only 37 pages ar». 
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devoted to India. Oonsidering that India contaws 
a far larger ropulation than all the other parts of 
the British Empire combined, this meagre number 
of pages sbous how litdo is done in India by the 
British Qovernment and the Qovernmenls of Indian 
States for the promotion of social hygiute. 

In Tarioiis campaigns, including those of the last 
great war, Indian Holdie>-8 have shown that as 
fighters they are not inferior to white soldiers. The 
two tables of “Incidence of Venereal DiseascH,” 
printed on page 385 of the book, show that they 
are also morally Buj)erior to white soldiers. The 
latest year for which figures are given for both the 
British and the Indian Army is 193?, when there 
were, i)cr 1000 in the former 20.1 eases of gonorrhotia, 
6.0 of syphilis and 5.5 of soft cliancre, and in the 
latter 5..3, 3,7 and 1,8 cases respectively, 

WOMEN JN INDIA-WHO’S WHO ? 
Ihibliifheii hy Ihr. NalionnI (uunnl of IVomrri, 
India. J^ricr Re. 1. 

We are sorry we arc unable to reeommend this 
booklet even hs a first attempt. 

HIRECTOKY OF INDIAN MANHFAO- 
TURh:RS AND HANDBOOK OF COM¬ 
MERCIAL INFORMATION, 193.'). Mahnrni^htra 
Chamber of ('ommcrce, Phoenir. Buildiny, Ihllurd 
Ksfa/e, Bombay. Prire, Rn. B. 

Sellers and Buyers of goods, ineinding newspapers 
and periodicals, manufactureil in India, will find 
this nook useful. It should la; noted that the 
vernacular names of many Indian journals are in- 
eorreetly 8pelle<l. 

NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS. Published 
hff the Oryannation for ('ommunirations and 
Transit, Lcayue of .\ntions, Genera, Ittdd. 

NATIONAL PUBLK^ WORKS : .\ddendam. 
Ptthlishcd hy the .same oryannation. Geneva, 

The first volume on national public works contains 
the replies of twenty-nine governments to question¬ 
naires which had been drawn up to pursue an enquiry 
the first impulse for which came from the Interna- 
tionni Labour Organization, 

The enquiry was designed to furnish information 
on; public works undertaken in vsrious countries 
flince the beginning of 1929 (completed, in course 
of execution or in preparation); the principal ad¬ 
ministrative methods followcrl ; the principal methods 
of financing ; the allocation of expenditure on execu¬ 
tion of the works as between materials and eouipinenf 
on the one hand and labour on the otner; the 
governments’ opinion with regard to the edicts 
obtained or expwted on the resumption of economic 
and industrial activities and on unemployment. 
OovernmcnlB were asked to cl.nssify the work by 
categories as follows : roads and bridges ; railways : 
agricultural land reclamation; canals and other 
inland waterways ; land improvement work ; provi-, 
siou for drinking-water supplies and sewage dismal ; 
work carried out, in sea and river ports ; establish* 
ment of air ports ; building work ; electric installa¬ 
tions; gas works and gas supply; telegraph and 
^epbouc installation and wireless broadcasting 
stations and other works. 

Tlie second volume contains the replies of the 
Dine following countries: Chile, China, 
l^ioina, Hongary, India, Irish Fsee Stat^ Fmana 


and Sweden. Supplementary information is forniA- 
ed by certain governments whose reports also app^- 
ed in the first volume. These are: Australia, Den¬ 
mark, France and the Union of South Africa. 

This enquiry on national public works ia the 
first to be based on ofiicial information requested 
from all governments. The abundant material in 
the two volumes will be of interest to the auihorities 
concerned and to public opinion in many States. 
These authorities should comitaro their own achieve- 
Ricuts and plans with those of otheis. 

THE INDIAN WHO’S WHO, 1935 : Edited 
by Waman P. Kuhndi. Yeslianand (f; Co., 
Graham's Buildiny, Tort, Bombay. Crown 8v6. 
Pp. tiOH. Cloth Its. :j. 

Though the publishers admit that, this being the 
first edition of the work, it has its defects and there 
may be some mistukes, nevertheless it must bo said 
that it is a eoiii mend able production. The ty})c is 
readabli' and the portraits, though small, arc for the 
most j)art clear. The editor has made an enrnrst 
ettbrt to supply accurate information. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PRESENT 
EVOLUTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRO-' 
TEC'ITONISM: F.eononiia ('ommitUe, of the 
Lrayne of Xatiom, (ioiern, lU.'i.b. 

The essential part of this painphlol is the report 
prepared by the Economic Committee in accord.ancfc 
with a resolution of the 1934 Assembly, which asked 
that an investigation should be made into the con¬ 
sequences in industrial countries of agricultural pro- 
tcciionism and those of industrial jirotectionism in 
agriciihiiral countries, special attention being given 
to “the extent to wtiich the demand of .ngricultural 
countries for industrial goods is limited - by their 
inability to soli their products in industrial countries 
which have increased their agricultural protection.” 

In its conclusions, the Omimittco makes the 
following statement: 

“An analysis of the situation iwrmits of the 
conclusion that the maintenance of a normal current 
of agricultural imports on the part of the industrial 
countries is in keeping with the (rue interests of the 
nation as a whole and of the agricultural producers 
in particular. Such a ounelusion is obviously 
incompatible with the existence of unduly restrictive 
quotas, but it docs not in any sense exclude the 
maintenance of rea-sonable protectionist diiiies. 

“There arc certain signs moreover which point 
to an improvement in world prices, and this will not 
fail to facilitate a gradual return to the rooderake 
form of protection which was the rule in the past 
and which achieved its purpose without involving, 
for the national systems of economy or for inter¬ 
national relations, the dangers briefly described 
above.” 

C. 

RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIES: By Major B. 1). Basu, I M. 8. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarqcd. R. Chatlerjee, 
Calcutta. 1936. Crown 8vo. /^. 267^iv. Cloth, 
gilt tetters. With a portrait of the- Author and a 
pictorial jaeJeet. 

The third edition of this well-known work oontains 
forty-three pages of matter which did not 4Eorm part 
of tlm previous editions. Besides . being thus 
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sustantially enlart^ed, its eet-up if) superior in every 
respect—paper, pnntinj; and binding—to the first two 
editions. Arid yet the price kae been redtteed from 
Rs. 2~8 to Ri, 2 per eony. 

The appearance of tms edition is timely, too. The 
(kmmment of India Act of 1935 has just appeared, 
with its chapter on “Provisions with respect to 
|bo called] discrimination, contained in factions 

111 to 121 inclusive. Major Basil’s book tells what 
was done in the days of the blast India Company to 
ruin Indian Trade and Industries. And these 
“Provisions” are such as may be used to prevent 
Indians from regaining that position in the trade and 
industries of their own country which the nationals 
of every country arc justly entitled to occupy. 

So this is a book which every English-knowing 
Indian ought to rend. 

X. 

THE YOdA-SUTRAS OE PATANJALl: 
Tiy M. N. Divedi. Published hy Theosophieal 
fiiihlishiny House, Adyar, Madras. Pp. .rm—}T2. 

This is a very goo<i edition of the Yoga-Sulras 
of Patanjali. The original Sutras are given in 
Sanskrit type with English translation below. Then 
they arc explained in English. These English iiotes_ 
are based on standard commentators and are very" 
lucid. There arc also two Appendices which explain 
the general principles of Voyn. The book gives a 
clear idea of the philosophy of Patanjali, unencumber¬ 
ed with unwanted erudition. 

SELECTIONS FROM (lANDIII: By 

Ninual Kinmii: Bose. Published by the Naravidhan 
Puhlirntion Com mi! tee, 89, ^ferhuahalar .Street, 
(hteutta. Pi>.'ri-\-2.3.5 Price Paper Corer 8 ns.. 
Cloth Bouna 12 as. 

There are millions to whom Gandhi’s savings are 
a gospel and his teachings the bulwark of life. They 
will find in these c,areful and compendious selections 
the views of Gandhi wcll-rcprcsontcd. The book is 
handy, well-printed and nicely got up. 

Li. C. Biiattai'h.\e.)j;i; 

ECONOMICS OF .ICTE: By J. N. Sen- 
(iupta, M. A. {Econ. A- Com.), B. L. Published 
by S. jR. Bistias, M. A.. Becretniy. Institute of 
Economies, Calcutta. Pp. 112. Price Re. 1-S. 

This monograph has made its appearance with a 
■■guinea’s stamp,’ it has won for the iTony. Secretary, 
Indian Institute of Economics, 19.‘{2-38, the prize of 
‘a sum of Rs. 250 and a Gold Medal’ placed at the 
disposal of the CJouncil of the Institute by the Eastern 
Bengal .lute Association, J.td. Mr. Sen-Gupta has 
touched upon almost every imiiortant aspect of the 
jute problem. Fortunately a fairly good amount of 
spade-work has already been done by Mr. N. C. 
Ohowdhury and others and the .Into Empiiry Com¬ 
mittee also has brought together a mass of valuable 
information. Mr. Sen-Qupta has fully utilized all 
the materials available, and if at times he merely 
reiterates what one may have read in other books, it 
is perhaps because there is little more that can be 
said about those topics. The book should, therefore, 
06 judged not by the descriptive parts but by those 
m whioi present-day problems have been discussed. 
He has tried to analyse the difiTerent strands of 
opinion OB the question of control of the production 
of jute and has shown himself, after a critical* study 

56-9 


of these opinions, to be in favour of Some sort of 
quasi-voluntary rmtriction scheme anal^^ous to the 
plans suggested by the Jute Enquiry Committee in 
193.3 ano by Dr. N. C. Son-Gupta in his bill of 1930. 
His conclusions on the desired effect of restriction on 
stocks and prices are mainly identical with those of 
Mr. N. R. Barker as formulated in his speeches and 
writings. Mr. Sen-Qupta's remarks regarding the 
marketing and futures operations follow closdy the 
Minority Rcjxirt of the Jute Enquiry Committee. 
But we remember the frank admission of the author 
in the preface that ‘The present study. . .has been 
conditioned by the terras set by the Institute,’ and 
Bengal is deprived of the benefit of inde{iendent think¬ 
ing by a devoted student of ec.onomics. The chapter 
on transport rates is interesting; there has been 
scarcely any attempt up till now to synthesize the 
history of the changes in these charges. The chapters 
on foreign trade and on the jute mill industry will 
repay perusal. The author’s remarks that “it wo^d 
ultimately serve the interests of the Indian mills 
better if they showed readiness to adjust themselves 
to changeil circumstances and were content with 
normal earnings from fabric,’’ and that “the efforts 
of the Indian mills to maintain their level of earnings 
through a scheme of restriction constituted a most 
ill-advised step” deserve serious consideration. The 
l) 0 ok contains valuable statistics, but they have not 
been always carefully put. Eor example, at page 
17 commas have been replaced by decimal points, 
{Viile p. 4, .lute Enquiry CommitUKi Report), thus 
reducing their values to one-hundredth oi what they 
ought to have been. Again, at page 95, the principle 
of approximation has not been observed in every case. 
l.:)9«,841 ; 51,&S2 2:18,690 ; 32,381 ; 995,154 and 25..339 
in thousand (p. 79 of the Report) are put as 15,988; 
517; 12,:i8(i ;;?24; 9,957: :35B, in lakhs of yards. These 
may bo misprints but one expects statistical table to 
be free from all sorts of inaccuracies. 

Biiui'kndr.v Lai. Dm- 

REPORT OF THE IfiTH SESSION OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAI. CONGRESS 
HELD AT K.VRALTII (March, lOSP. Publish¬ 
ed by R. K. Sidhu'n and Tk. Taraehand J. Lalwani, 
Ceneral Seereteeries, doth Indian National 
Conyress. To he had from the All Indin Congress 
Committee Ojfiee, Swaraj Bhnwan, Allahabad. 

This is a complete report of the Congress Session 
at Karachi, which was held under circnmstancM that 
were memorable and unique. The Gandhi-Irwin 
truce had just then brought to a provisional conclu¬ 
sion the first phase of the Satyagraha Movement and 
the Session of the Congress was in fact a councO 
of war to decide if the Truce provided a proper 
basis for peace. The report contains all the sp^nea 
including those on the main resolutions and amend¬ 
ments. 'I'hc main feature of the speeches was that 
almost all the speeches excimting those of the 
Chairman of the Reception Cominittee and the 
President were delivered in Hindi which has been 
accepted as the ofiicial language of the Congress. 
This session was very important from many ^ints 
of view; and those who take any interest in the 

H ress of the National Movement in India will 
y derive much benefit from a perusal of thjs 
book. The report is profusely illustrated and presents 
an interesting study. The printing and get-up are 
excellent. 
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fifLVER JFBILFK SOUVENIR OF THE 
SALEM DISTKJCTURBAN BANK LIMITED : 
Publinhed by (hr. Dank at Sakm. Price 4 as. 

This is a report of the working of the Salem 
Urban Bank for the last twenty-five years. From a 
very hnmble beginning the Bank has grown into the 
foremost district Urban bink in the Madras 
Presidency. The bank has all along been fortunate 
in securing the services of men like Messrs. T. 
Adiinarayana Chettiar, Bnr-nt-law, and C. Rija- 
gopalachari, the first two Presidents of the Manag¬ 
ing Committee. The bank has now erected a big 
two-storied building in which it is now housed. A 
peru-al of the Silver Jubilee Souvenir will convince 
one of the good work the bank hns been doing for 
the last twen*v-five years. It is being run on a 
sound financial basis and is a tangible proof of the 
good work the Oo-operativo Movement has been 
doirg in India. The report contains the det ils of 
working of the bank and also the remarks of the 
Registrars and prominent co-ojierators of the M.^dras 
Presidency. The book is nicely printed and profuse¬ 
ly illustrated. The get-up loaves nothing to be 
desired. 

SuKr.M.\K Ranjas Das 

IS WAR OBSOLETE ? % Charles E. Raven 
(Halley Stewart Lertare 19:U). Oeorye Allen and 
Unwin Ltd : 1935 : 4s. (id. 

A singular interest attachrs to this series of 
lectures by the Regius Professor of Divinity of 
Cambridge University under the auspices of the 
Sir Halley Stewart Trust. Now that wars and rumours 
of war are clouding international relations it is 
interesting to turn to the pages of this book to know 
what exactly a prominent Churchman thinks of 
international struggles. The author who bad joined 
up as a padre during the last Euroiiean War and 
had seen its horrors at close quarters has no 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion that the human 
frame is ill-suited to the strains of warfare under 
modern scientific conditions apart from the uuestiou 
of the appalling loss of life and of the shattering of 
happy homes. Taking as his guiding principle, “How 
would have Christ acted he solves the problem 
of conflicting loyalties to one’s country and one’s 
conscience by declaring that such civic duties ns arc 
sanctioned by a developed religious sense have alone 
any binding authority. The author docs not hope 
that the pugnacious instincts of men will disappear 
at any time, but he dcK's believe that with increased 
knowledge of the futility of war as a solution of 
international jealousies and strifes men will learn to 
sublimate their crude combative instincts. As an 
alternative to war, which can be condemned outright 
as violating the fundamental principles of Christ’s 
religion, the author suggests trying the Christian 
method of love even if that involves risk and 
ma^rdom. He looks upon co-operation among the 
nations of the world as the only efl’ective antidote 
aminst racial arrogance and aggressiveness and U{X)n 
the Christian Church as the potential Army of Peace. 
He alludes incidentally to Mahatma Qandhi as 
showing what the operation of love can do in the 
absence of military coercion 

There is much else in the book which would 
apijeal to the pacifists all over the world. The 
reviewer does not hope that the author’s pleadings 
for peace will find any echo in the hearts of the 
bellicose and imperialistic nations of the West and 


the Far E-ist so long ns there remains to bo conauered 
or coerced any weak or detracted nation unaole to 
defend its frontiers against a modern army equipped 
with the latest devices for mass murder, it does 
one’s heart good, however, to know that the cult of 
non-injury (nliimsa) does find occasional advocates, 
at least in peace time, in the West and on that 
consideration alone the book may be said to be a 
notable contribution to the pacifist literature of England. 

H. Q. Bhattachabyya 

THE ILIAD OP HOMER! Tramlaled by Sir 
WillUim Harris Oxford University Press, London 
1934. Payees Die. Itlmo. 566. 

Til spite of the several existing English versions 
of Homer’s Iliad the present one by Sir W. Marris 
is welomc. Tue trauslator his very judiciously 
chosen E iglish hlanic rirse to the exi’liision of other 
metrical forms for turning the well-known Greek epic 
into English. This use of blank verse, as is evident 
from reading the Book I, may be said to have met 
the criticisms which Mathew Arnold made against its 
use. Sir William .Marris’ translation is a pleasant 
reading and will re-create to some extent for readers 
who are not acquainted with Greek the epic atmosphere 
of the original work. It can be hoped that lovers 
of Greek culture as well as earnest students of 
Western classical literature will find this work very 
useful. 

Manomohas Ghosh 

RIGHT OF TEMPLE-ENTRY: P. Chidam¬ 
baram Pillai, B. A., B. L,, M. L. A. (Travancore). 
Nagercoil. He 1. 1933. 

Mr. Pillai goes to the root of the matter over the 
question of the “right” of temple-entry and by much 
industry expo-ses the hollowness of the claims of 
caste-TIindus to keep out any section of the Hindus 
from public place.s of worship. When the temples 
had lieen under direct Goveniinent supervision, no 
such claims were entertained, and i* was only when 
they were placed under “Irustees” (?) that old time 
memories, social conveniences etc. found an opportunity 
to take up a most uoreasonablc and inhuman attitude 
with regard to the question. Mr. Pillai’s book contains 
much curious information, specially about South 
Indian usage, and though bis statements are frequent¬ 
ly repeated and his authorities are not always ir¬ 
reproachable, his views are sane and healthy, and the 
book treats exhaustively of the “right” aspect of the 
subject. 

THE WORK PROMETHEAN: Dr. James 
II. Cousins. Qanesh Go., Madras. Be, 1-8. 
1933. 

Dr, Cousins, who is too well known as a scholar 
and professor to need any introduction, has success¬ 
fully attempted in this book to bring out the signi¬ 
ficance of Shelley’s thought and portry and to expose 
the hollowness of misguided criticism of the poet’s 
work that has been accepted almost as a matter of 
tradition. Much of what the poet had sung and had 
dreamt of has now been realized, the awakening of 
women and the closer approach to equality among 
men have been accepted as practicable or ‘realizable’ 
ideals, and Shelley's vision, at the interval of a 
century, seems brmht and definite, not ytopiw. 
Dr. Cousins has rightly pointed out the similarity 
between the Shelleyan ana the Indian viewpoint in 
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rwect of many Wrtlw and other articlea of belief, 
uough uafortuoately be has been unable to'.trace it 
through a rauaal connection. The book will be a help 
to the understanding of Shelley, for the lay reader 
as well as (to some extent) the student of literature. 
Ihe usual clarity of Dr. Cousin’s style is, here, adding 
**o ^ubt to the charm of his exposition. 

There is some credit attached to things which are 
obscure more or less (the learned professor would have 
us believe) because of our lack of understanding. 
This 18 however as difficult an impediment as an 
appn’ciation of “the direct spiritual intonation’’ 
referred to by Sri Aurobindo while writing of the 
most promisitig signs of recent English poetry in 
refer<oice to Dr. pousin’s book. It is no use complain- 
li'.o . inability to understand through ignorance, 
lill it IS removed, the difficulties are admittedly real. 

P. R. Sbs 

A CENTURY OF SERVICE : Bt, U. N. 

mil, Pnf)lished by the (Jenlenary Coinmittee, 
Brahma Samaj. Lahore,. Prk.e ft an. 

This book presents a brief survey of the religious 
and ^cultural activities of the Brahmo Samnj in India, 
it 18 intorspirsed with the author’s miisings on 
various social and political questions which form" 
interesting reading. 

Niumat, KtTMAR Bosk 

FASCrSiVf— il/iMWo/mi, Dorfwic and Inslilulions, 
“Ardita" Publishers—Ihme, 51- 1085. 

FASCISM AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION : 
By It. P. DuM, Internatioml PMishers. $ 2. 25, 
1934. 

About a fourth of the volume published from 
Borne TOnsists of three famous speeches of Mussolini 
containing his well-known views on the nature and 
functions of the Fascist State, war. socialism, 
deipocracy. liberalism and other allied topics. The 
rest of the book is a reproduction of the important 
laws and. decrees of the Fascist State in Italy. 
Mussolini^ puts the State atxivc individuals and 
groups “who are admissible in so far ns they come 

in State.” The State has a will of its own 
and lays claim to rule in the economic fiehl no less 
than in others.” Fascism is thus “dcfinitciv and 
mis-dnlely opposed to the doctrines of liberalism.” 
Fascism next “irains its gnus on the whole block 
of democratic ideologies" and loudly proclaims “the 
irremediable and fertile and beneficent inequality of 
m^ who cannot be levelled by anv such mechanical 
and extrinsic device as tiniven>nl stiffrayp,” Socialism is 
j Mussolini for the significant reason that 
Fascism denies the ertualion : well-being=happincs8” 
and also denies that “the class-struggle is the 

pivponderating agent in social transformations.” 
Furthermore, "Faseism will have nothing to do with 
universal embraces.” This leads up to war and 
imperaliam. “F.tsciam” says Mussolini, “lielieves 
neither in the possihtlity nor the utilitv of perpe’usi 
peace war alone brings up to its highest tension all 
hitman energy and puts the stamp of nobilitv uixm 
the p'^ples who have the eonrago to meet it.” 
Mussolini defines the imperialistio spirit a tendency 
•'hf'ons to expand and sees in it “mnnifeatniion of 
. I" the Opposite tendency, which would 

limit their interests to the home country, it se^ a 
lymptom of deoadence.” • 


Read together with the above volume, Mr. Dutt’s 
ohok mesents an interesting study in contrasts. 
Mr. Dutt denim that there is any such thing ss a 
theory of Fascism. There arc inteHectuals, and not 
a few of them are to be found in India, who, while 
deploring’ the “excesses” of Fascism, “allow 
thero^lvea to be f^cinated and drawn into elaborate 
SMculative discussion of the “pbilosophy (d Fascism”, 
which, as Mussolini interprets it, seems to be ibe 
combined idealism of Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, Green 
and McDougall raised to the nth d^pee. The 
unsophisticated may solemnly discuss the bewildering 
variety of “theories” provided by Fascism “to suit fdl 
tash 8," but they only get themselves lost in the 
‘^f^uian bog.” “The reality nf Facism” remarks 
Mr. Dipt, “is the violent attempt of decaying capitalism 
to defeat the proletarian revolution and forcibly arrest 
the growing contradictions of its whole development. 
All the rest is decoration and stage-play, whether 
conscious or unconscious, to cover and make presentable 
and attractive this biisic reactionary aim, which can¬ 
not be openly stated without defeating its purpose.” 
Fascism is thus “solely a tactical methra of finance- 
capital” and its copious armoury of platitudes and 
commonplaces is simply “the standard vague and 
deceitful terminology of all capitalise parties to cover 
the realities of class-rule and ciass-exploitation under 
the empty phrases of “the community,” “the national 
welfare,” “the state above classes,” etc. For example, 
when Mussolini describes imprial power as “spiritual 
and ethical” and an imperial nation as capable Of 
c.Kisting “without the need of conquering a single square 
mile of territory” are we to take these expressions at 
their face value in view of all that has happned in 
course of the present Italo-Abyssinian crisis ? 

"Parliamentary democracy,” observes Mr. Dott, 
“was essentially the form through which the rising 
bourgeoisie carried through its struggle against 
feudalism and against old privileged forms, carrying 
the working class in thoir wake in this struggle.” 
When the struggle against the pre-bourgeois forms 
ended in triumph pariiamentary democracy served 
to check the growing class-struggle between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie by means of concessions. 
With the deepening of the economic crisis and conse¬ 
quent drying up of the strcnin of super-profits further 
concessions to the workers became out of the question. 
Meanwhile the phenomenal development of the 
technique of priKliiction and management caused 
employment to fall almost as steeply as production 
rose. ITcnce arose the need to destroy machines, 
material wealth and “snpcrfiiious” human beings, the 
dire necessity of organizing social decay in order to 
maintain the profits of capital, the rule of the 
possessing class. Fascism is the met,hod employed to 
accomplish these objects. Fascism is thus “a terrorist 
dirtnion-hip of big capital,” though before it has 
firmly establishcil at the helm of the State, Fascism 
rcBoriB to anii-Capitalist. phraseology in order to 
utilize the discontent of the broad, pauperized stratu 
of urban and rural petit bourgeoisie and of certain 
strata of the declassed proletariat “for the purpiwe of 
creating a reactionary mass movement.” In inter¬ 
national affairs Fnsctsm means the rivalry of the 
different imperialisms led by monopoly capital in the 
80 -callrd great powers. So Fascism must lead to war 
thotigh war wll prove to lie no solution of the 
contradictions of capitalism. Fascist powers cannot 
unite even among themselves. Fascism is merely the 
summing up of a world converted into it "powder 
magarine. It stands for terrorism tit borne and war 
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and exploitation abroad. And the so-called theory 
of Fascism is merely a crude attempt at rationalizing 
the most irrational and brutal tendencies in man and 
society. 

As I hare already observed the two books present 
a study in contrasts and I have faithfully represented 
both points of view. Both the books require the most 
careful study by every intelligent man and woman 
in India as elsewhere. Mussolini’s lectures represent 
the creana of Fascism and the laws and decrees of 
the Fascist State in Italy will give a concrete idea 
of how Fascism really works. For the anti-Fascist 
point of view Mr. Dutt’s book is certainly the best 
ever written and every word of the Iwok needs to be 
carefully read and digested. 

U. 

INDIAN (IVIL SERVICE: Bji \aresh 
Chnmlra Roi/, ,V. A., Profrunor, ('Hji ColPfje, 
Cakutta. Bonk Compatni LM., Cnlkfje Squrirc. 
Calruiia. Price lis. S-S. 

The Indian Civil Service has been the tlovcrnment 
of this country' for over a century and a half. The 
author has given an account of the origin and growth 
of the service; and discussed the imiDortant (lucstions 
of the recruitment of Indians as well as the salary 
and constitutional position of the Civil Service from 
the Indian point of view. A glance at the tabic of 
contents—recruitment; Indianization ; 1. C. S. and 

judiciary ; organization; Indian ideas rc : rc<Tuitmcnt; 
Constitutional ijosition ; Public Service Commi-ssion : 
salary, etc.—will show the reader the topics discussed 
by the author; and discussed ably. The value of the 
book has been enhanced by a short bibliography and 
an index. Our busy public men will do well to go 
through the book at least once ; and get for himself 
an idea as to the problems of the I. C. S., from this 
gOod little book on a great subject. 

INEFFICIENT MANACINC ACENCY 
SYSTEM ; Bj! iS'. /?. Darar. Dnmr'x f'nllpqe 
PtMicaiion, 10:U, j>p. ,?2. Price I as. 

The author, who is able and competciit to 
discuss the subject, has {wiiitcd out the <lefecta of the 
managing agency system as prevalent in the Western 
Presidenev. 

.1. .M. Da i ta 


SANSKRIT 

NITIMANJARI OF DYADIVEDA: Edited 
with an Inlrodnctinn, Notea, and Appendices In/ 
Silarnm Jayarnm Joshi, .11. A., Sahilj/amstracnrya, 
Professor, Colleqe of Oriental Lrarniny, Benares 
Hindu I nirrrsily, with a Foreu'ord by Principal 

A. B. Bhriira, M. A,, lAj. B., Pro-i.'nTcIia.nceUnr, 

B. II JJ., published by Salyram Shnrma, Hnrihar 
Mand/il, Kalhhairnca, Benares ^'ity. 

From the very name of the work, Nitimanjari ‘a 
duster of Maxims’, it is clear that it is a book that 
d<^B with niti or morals. It is a collection of some 
ethical maxims gathered from the Rieveda just on 
the line adoptal in the Carucarya of Ksmenara, the 
influence of which on the work is throughout evident 
the diff’erence between them being that while the 
latter gives examples from non-vedie or classical works 
the former takes them from the Vedas. Its author 
is''Dyadviveda who flourished in 1494 A. D. He 
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^otes both the Vedardiadipika of Sadgurusiava and 
the Vedarthaprakasa of Sayanacarya, to which he is 
much indebted. The present work shows very clearly 
that he was a great Vaidika being fully acquainted 
with all sorts of Vedic works for the elucidation of 
the texts he quotes in his book. In treating the 
subject the author first writes a sloka in the first 
half of which he says of a niti which is illustrated 
in the second half. Then be himself explains the 
sloka, quotes the Vedic passage from which the 
example is taken and coramenfl on it on the line of 
Sayana giving the /mda-patha a^d quoting authorities, 
thus making his point perfectly clear. There are some 
164 maxims and 188 mantras from the Rigveda for 
their elucidation, which are also fully explained. 
Thus the work is a very good selection from the 
Rigveda forming at the same time a very excellent 
Vedie Reader by which one will be well acquainted 
not only with the Rigveda, but also with such works 
as the Vrihadderata and Vedarthadipika from which 
copious extracts are made. The importance of the 
Sitimnnjari was already known to scnolars interested 
in V^ic studies, but it is now and for ihe first time 
that it is made accessible in a scholarly way to them 
by Professor Joshi who has taken much caro for 
making it useful in various ways. VVe congratulate 
him on the success he has attained. 

The authorities of colleges and specially of Sanskrit 
Pathasalas will really do a good thing by prescribing 
it as a text-book. 

Vii>iu;sin:K)iAR.\ Biiaitacharya 

THE IINADI SUTRAS IN VARIOUS 
REOENSIONS (MADRAS UNIVERSITY 
SERIES NO. 7). PART I; THE UNADI 
SUTRAS WrrH THE VRITTI OF SVETA- 
VANAVASIN, PART II. THE UNADI 
SUTRAS WITH THE PRAKRIYA- 
SARVASVA OF NARAYANA • Edited by 
T. R. Chintnniani, M. A., Beninr Ijeelurer in 
Sanskrit, I'iiirersiii/ of Madras. 

(wo volumes under review contain critical 
editions of the text of and commentaries on 
the Unwli Sutras belonging to the system of Panini. 
Here we have the first two volumes of the projected 
sfveu volumes in which various recensions or the 
f'nridi Sutras are proposed to be published. No 
indication is given of the nature of the contents of 
the remaining volumes. And it is not known whether 
those volumes will contain some more commentaries 
on the Sutras of Paniiii's system or only Sutras and 
eominentaries belonging to other systems of grammar. 
But in either ease the work, when completed, will 
bring together the theories of Indian grammarians 
about the origin of various peculiar words and thus 
supply highly useful and important materials for the 
study of Sanskrit Philology. 

The plan followed in both the volumes before us 
is the same. Besides the texts of the Sutras and the 
commentaries thereon based on the collation of a 
number of MSS., there are in each volume a number 
of indexes, e.//., of works and authors referred to in 
the commentary, of the Sutras, of the words in the 
Sutras as also in the commentary and of quotations 
in the commentary which have been carefully identi¬ 
fied. Thus the two volumes could have been combing 
into one not only for the sake of economy but for 
what is more important—convenience in use helping 
the reader to easily form an idea of the speciiu 
feature of the commentaries and of the difleiences in 
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the texts used by them. As a matter of fact, one 
volume containing a critical edition of these Sutras 
belonging to one system of grammar which takes 
note of the variants found not only in the MSS. but 
also in at least the commentarifs that have been 
published would have been highly useful in determin¬ 
ing the correct and original text. 

As far, however, as the plan of the learned editor 
goes, he has not spared any pains to make the 
volumes attractive and useful. The printing and get- 
up leave nothing to be desired. A reference may, 
however, be made to a few minor defects of printing. 
The words in the Sutras have not always been joined, 
as is the usual practice, by rules of Sautihi [Cf. V. 
55 in Pt. I, II, 100 and V. 70 in Pt. 11). There are 
also a number of misprints (Pt.l—p. 234. f. n. 1, 
,p. 186. f. n.l : Pt. II-V. 76). 

ChINTAH AIIA X (hi A KIIA V A11 IT 


GUJARATI 

TRAN NATAKO; % K VakH, 

. 1 /. ^ 1 ., Ijerlwrr, IFilsoit ('olkfie, BoDihatf: Prinlrd 
at Oie Jmnodm FMiric Pritifinf/ Prrs.s, Krmrii: 
(hlonml rarn-hnard: Pjk 150: Prw. J{e. 1-0-0. 

These three playlets were written for the purpose of 
lieing acted by amateurs: school and college students. 
One of them shows up the ditiioulties of a poet, who 
is immersed in composing poems and distributing 
them !/ratis for the advancement of letters irrespec¬ 
tive of the fact that his wife and children are 


starving. The wife, however, brings him to his 
senses. The other two are also travesties respectively 
of certain failings in the present-day naduates and in 
certain social customs ot the Hinaus of Gujarat. 
There is humour depicted all throughout; though it 
is superficial and crude. Deep humour, however, 
would not have suited the purpose of the writer, 
and hence the lower level. 

PR A V AS VINO D: H,, I'rof. k. K. Trivedi, 
M. A., LL, B., of Baroda Oolief/e; Baroda : Printed 
at the Surat City Prinhny Press, Surat : Cloth 
bound: Pp. 210: Priee Re 1-0-0. 

Prof. Trivedi has already written two “Vinods," 
“Nivritti Vinod” and “Sahitya Vinod,” both books 
of a high order, the first having been translate into 
Marathi also. The book under notice describes in 
chatty and simple prose and in equally simple ve^, 
in part, the several incidents, humorous and otherwise, 
of the pil^magcs made by him in the North and the 
South with his relatives. The verses remind one of 
those of Kavi Narmadashankar who has described 
some of his travels in ixictry, inasmuch as the 
verses put down mere matter of fact statements and 
seldom rise to any high level. However, for the purj^c 
of “Vinod”—amusement they fulfil their object. They 
describe events of our two decades. Had Prof. 
Trivedi followed his present bent, the work would 
have shown, both in delineation and expression of 
ideas of a higher ideal. He admits as much in the 
Prcfat'c. 

K. M. .1 


THE LONDON BRATACHARI ” GROUP 

By SASADHAR SINHA, pH. d. (London) 


M r. Guru Saday Dntt, i. r. s., is now 
visiting England. He represented 
India at the International Folk 
Dance Festival recently held in 
I.A)ndon in his capacity of Pre.sident of the 
All-India Folk Dance Society and as a 
delegate for the Calcutta University. Mr. Dntt 
has fully utilized this occasion in drawing 
the attention of the Western public to .some 
of the living folk dances of India, and in a 
lecture ho delivered at a conference of the 
Fe.stival he explained and dcraon.stratcd some 
of these folk dances. They are, he jiointed 
out, essentially different from the cla.ssic.al and 
effete nanteb dances of India with which the 
West is familiar. These folk dances are not 
only extraordinarily virile in character but 
possess great charm as well. Mr. Dutt's 
demonstmtions of Raiheshe and other dahees. 


for instance, their vigour and rhythm evoked 
much enthusiasm and great interest at the 
<!onfercnce. And no wonder! Some of us 
who have been to the Folk Dance Festival 
can bear tc.stimony to the striking similarity of 
these dances to the folk dances of south¬ 
eastern Europe, universally acclaimed as some 
of the finest that the Fe.stival produced, both 
for their vigour and beauty. This must be a 
matter for sincere congratulation for Mr. Dutt 
and a great encouragement to him in his 
task of reviving and popularizing folk dancing 
in India. 

Folk dancing as a cultural medium and as 
a source of great communal joy and discipline 
is now universally recognized. But nowhere, 
as far as I am aware, has this been brought 
into direct touch with the performance of daily 
duties. To Mr. Dntt belongs this distinction. 
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Front Row Sitting : 

[jeff to Ri^h(—M.\89 Ohurchil, Miss Bhattscharya, Miss Bhattacharya, 
Miss Ayesa Roy. 

Second Row Sitting : 

Ijcft to Rigkl~Mn. Bhattacharya, Mrs. Roy Miss Wrench, Mrs. Lahiri, 
Mrs. Dutt, Mrs. Bhattacharya. 

Third Row Standing ; 

JjeJt /o Right—D t. Bhattacharya. Dr. Sitarani, Mr. Bhattacharya, 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, Mr. Boy, Dr. M. Dutt, Mr. K. Das Gupta. 

Last Bow Standing: 

I/ift to Ri(jhl—Dt. Bhattacharya, Mr. Sinha, Mr. Roy. Mr. Lahiri, 
Mr. i^D. Mr! Bose. 


The Bratachari Movement, f 
of which he is the founder, 
aims at integrating dancing 
into workaday life, at bring¬ 
ing an inner rhythm to the 
outer rhythm of life. This 
rhythmic interpretation of 
the brntarhari discipline 
comprising a whole code of 
individual and so^'inl conduct 
is Mr. Dutt's most original 
contribution to contemporary 
Indian life. 

On the 7th of August, at 
a meeting of the ITnion of 
East and West at Caxton 
Hall, Mr. Dutt spoke on the 
Bra/achari Movement and 
demonstrated some of the 
dances. Sir Francis Young- 
bnsband, who presided, and 
the Maharaja of Baroda spoke 
appreciatively of Mr. Dutt’s 
efforts. Both look forward 
to a great future for the 
movement The Maharaja 
invited Mr. Dutt to visit his 
State to introduce the dances 
and prophesied that his 
would be a household name 
in India seventy-five or 
hundred years hence. The Times gave a full 
report of the meeting. The Tim.es Edtiejiiional 
Supplement published a lengthy article on the 
movement stressing its varied possibilities and 
on a subsequent occasion referred to the 
prominent part, it hoped, the Bratachari 
Movement would play in rural uplift. In its 
issue of the lOth of August The Times Educa¬ 
tional Supplement wrote among other things : 

“...For the fullest e-tpression of the significance 
of these dances and songs it was. however, first 
necessary to provide them with a cultural medium. 
That medium was offered by the initiation of the 
Bratachari Movement as a means of self-expression 
of the community. The society is dedicated to 
social service and constructive work and earnestly 
strives towards the development, of individual 

character and organized collective life. 

“The dances have the great advantage for the 
Indian villsgc that in equipment they arc simplicity 
itself. .. It has been found that through the songs 
and dances it is mssiblc to arouse n high ideal,of 
, social practice. In the camaraderie of the camp 
this discovery has found its almost spontaneons 
eoepression in a number of short moral and practical 


maxims to be affirmed together by those under 
training. ... 

“It is bringing Kuropeans and Indians into a 
bond of unity ns no other movement has done on 
the same widespread scale....” 

Mr. Dutt’s untiring zeal and enthusiasm 
arc infections. Already a London Bratacfuiri 
Group has been formed which includes well- 
known Indi.ans resident in London and 
European ladies and gentlemen, one of whom 
is Miss Wrench, the sister of Sir Evelyn 
Wrench. Dr. D. N. Dutt, a practising physician 
in London, has been elected Secretary of this 
Group. By speeches, private talks and 
demonstrations of folk dancing, Mr. Dutt has 
roused keen interest in his movement among 
influential people in England. The following 
lines are taken from a letter Sir Michael 
Sadler wrote to Mr. G. 8. Dutt: 

“Wholeheartedly I am in sympathy with the 
principles and policy of the Bratachari Movement, 
and subscribe (so far as dne who lives in England 
esh) to all your precepts. If there were ft s^bn 
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of the Movement opon to the aged and noa»]Kside&t 
I should ask leave to join.... 

“Your Movement aeems to ,rne well planned and 
rightly inspired. It is Indian^ which is essential. 
Tt is encouraging, iovlgoming, spiritual and 


synthetic (rather a pttriggleh word now that t kxdci 
at It, but I mean ‘iotegrating, inclusive’ br<icketting 
together the esseqjtiiUs of a'vigorous purposeful 
and happy life)." ' 


A CONFERENCE OF ORIENTAL STUDENTS 

By AMIYANATH SARKAR 


T he Confederation of Oriental Students, which 
was started two years ago in Rome, held a 
meeting of its Council of Dslegates and a 
special Conference at Ortisei on the Dolomites 
from the 4th till the 10th of August. Didegates 
representing student organizations in Europe of 
almost all oriental nationalities attended the 
Conference. The Indian Delegation which 
consisted of seven members from the centres 
representing Oxford, Vienna, Paris), Berlin, Zlin, 
Prague, and Rome was headed by Mr. Amiya (J. 
Chakravarty, m. a. of Oxford. The subject of 
discussion was “Cultural Affinity amongst the 
Oriental Countries.” 

After the Secretary of the Permanent Bureau, 
Mr. Amiya N. Sarkar, read the report for the 
period following the Second Congress of Oriental 
.Students held in Rome last year, the Council of 
Delegates, which is cemposed of two members 
from each oriental nationality, formally opened 
its meeting at which several important resolutions 
regarding the future activities of the Confedera¬ 
tion were adopted. The Council decided to 
appoint a few more Local Committees in impor¬ 
tant centres like Grenoble, Lyon, Muenenen, 
Vienna, Breslau and Oxford, besides London, 
Paris, Geneva, and Berlin which were already 
functioning. A Board of Corresponding Editors 
was also formed for the journal or the Confedera¬ 
tion, which will very probably come out now as 
a monthly caller! “Young Orient”, with ^ one 
representative each from the different natintiol 
organizations of oriental students in Europe. The 
Confederation baa so long been labouring for 
the creation of the national federations of the 
different oriental student organizations in Europe ; 
it was announced at the Conference tfiat besides 
the Indian Students’ Federation, the Chinese 
Students in Europe had already organized them¬ 
selves into a federation, and were shortly going 
to hold a Convention in Holland. 

It was also learnt with much pleasure that 
the Arab and the lbdo*Chiaese students in Europe 
were shortly going to form their own federations. 
The diaoussion aoout forming national organiza¬ 
tions in the oriental countries, where they have 
not ye| been formed, was postponed for a fuller 
disoossioa unUl the next Congress which Axay 


be held either in Rome, Vienna or Bruxelles, 
acconling to the facilities that may be available 
from the above-mentionwl Governments with 
which the Permanent Bureau in Rome has been 
authorized to negotiate. This aUo depends largely 
on the political situation of Europe which at 
present is critical. 



Ortisei, the little town on the Alpine Dolomites 
where the Confereace was held 


After the formal business of the Council was 
over Conferences were held at which delegates 
from China, Java, Siam, Indo-Cffu'na. Arabia and 
India spoke on the cultural problems of their 
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rertpoctive countries with particular reference to 
cultural movement amongst the youth. The 
papers unrl the discussions were highly informa¬ 
tive and were of engaging interest. On behalf 
of the Indian Delegation, Mr. Amiya 



'J'he Indian Delegation to the Conference 

Sitting : (Ijeft to Messrs. D. N. Dubash 

(Rome), A. C. Chakravarty (Oxford), President of the 
P’ederation of Indian Students, N. O. Swami (Berlin) 
Standing : (Left to Messrs. Hamed (Zlin), 

P. D. Katyar (Vienna), S. Deb and K. Chari (Paris) 
and Amiya N, Sarkar (Rome). 


Chakravarty, M. a. addressed the Conference on 
“The Problem before India and Asia” which was 


much appreciated. At the end of his speech 
Mr. ChaKriivnrty answered a series of questions 
put to him by the stmlents of other Asiatic 
countries which showed how much interested the 
youth of the Asiatic countries are in India and 
her great movement. The Siamese and the 
Javanese delegations openly sai*! that their art 
and culture are to a great e.\tent Indian in 
origin, inlluence<l later by the (Chinese, and even 
today they feel a strong kinship for everything 
Indian. India was the inspirer of all that is 
great and good in their civilization. 

The amount of enthusia.stn and goodwill evinced 
at the Ortisei Conference, and the re.sults achieved, 
go to show the unanimity of opinion amongst 
the oriental students on the immense possil)iliti <!3 
the organization offers in bringing about real 
cultural collaboration and co-ordination not only 
amongst the youth of the East but also amongst 
the oriental countries in general, loading to a 
better political understanding and co-operation. 
Another outstanding feature of the Conference 
was the anxiety shown by the delegates to find 
out means by which the Confederation could be 
permanently placed in a position entirely free 
from political influence of any Western Power. 
It is not hazarding too much to say that complete 
independence can be achieved, now that the 
organization has been able to raise funds for 
itself, and it is absolutely free to act according 
to its own will. 

The papers and discussions confirmed once 
again that the activities of the Confederation are 
extra-political and it is only concerned with the 
cultural problems and problems of the youth in 
particular—of the Easf^ and it never ignores the 
great importance of co-operating with the new 
spirit of the youth in the West. 
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HI: CADETS AT WORK AND AT PLAY 

Bv St. NIHAL SFNGH 
(Illustraied with photographs'.bylihe*Author.) 


N early forty years have pone by since I 
learnt to eat with a knife and fork. I 
still have a vivid recolleotion of the awk¬ 
wardness of my early essays at mastering this 
alien art. 


attempt behind which there was not the element 
of compulsion that. I felt, there had been in the 
former instance. 

Nor did T desist until I had become so adept 
that I could, with ease and rapidity, ply these 
implements in the manner regarded tas genteel 



A typical house occupied by an officer at the Academy 


The meat seemed, at first, proof against being 
cut. As I hacked at it, it danced all over the 
plate. Each bit appeared to be endowed with 
some demoniac form of energy when I tried to 
pursue it with the fork. When I finally managed 
to capture a vagrant piece and endeavoured to 
convey it to my mouth, it was overcome with 
attraction for my shirt front, beneath which my 
breast was palpitating with nervousness. 

Some years later, while living upon the out¬ 
skirts of China, I was initiated into another 
mystic gastronomic rite—eating with thin, long, 
ivory sticks--“chop-sticks,” as they are called. 
The difficulties involved in the process were far 
greater than in the other case. 

By then I had seen something of the world 
and^ no longer stood in awe of it. Instead of 
feeling a sense of misgiving and self-conscious¬ 
ness, 1, therefore, actually enjoyed making the 

* The first article in this series appeared in the 
Modern Reeiete tot August; and the second article 
in the issue for Septembor, 1936. * 

57-10 


by Chinese (and Japanese) of quality. In tim& 

I became so proud of my dexterity that I used 
to delight my friends in a Chinese restaurant, at| 
first, in Chicago and later in Piccadilly ^London) 
by picking up, with “chop-sticks” boiled rice^ 
grain by grain, and conveying it, uncrushed, 
from the bowl in which it was served, according 
to the convention, to the mouth. 

11 

1 have been reminded of these experiences of 
mine by the travail of our young men who enter 
the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun wiffi- 
out having had the opportunity of handling a 
knife and fork at the table. Such is particularly 
the COSO with many of the gentlemen-cadets who 
come from the army—I am not, of course, 
referring to those who find the army merely a 
convenient stepping-stone to the institution, as 
some unquestionably do. Their trials, fortunatu^ 
do not last long, however. 

There is, at the Academy, transition in more 
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than the mode of eating. Some of the viands 
served in the mess difier from those the gentlemen* 
cadets were in the' habit of -partaking of in their 
homes and even in the hostels attached to the 
colleges from which they proceed there. Nor is 
the way of cooking the food quite the same, 
though, I understand, some Indian dishes are 
also served at some of the meals. 

It must take the cadets some time to acquire 
the taste to relish some of the fare set before 
them, delicious as that fare might taste to palates 
educated up to it I have known of ^manv 
Europeans and Americans who found the English 
style of cooking flat. How much more so must 
this be the case with young men hroiigiit up 
on Indian cookery which certainly does not 
err on the side of flatness, whatever else it 
may or may not do. 



Plfi 

If f ^ ' 






Where there stul exist peraons learn^ in the 
English lore who talk or “untouchability’' as 
being God-ordained— no doubt because they them¬ 
selves are not compelled to grovel at the foot 
of the social ladder. 

But why English food in an Indian cadet 
mess as regular, every dSy fare ? I advisedly 
use the word English andfiiot European. 

Barring a few d^micileil Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, the yonng men at the Academy 
are Indiana. Those of them who are so fortunate 
as to win their spurs will enter the Indian (and 
not the British) Army and will, normally, spend 
their lives in India. Unless 1 am mistaken, the 
kind of commi8.sion that they will receive will 
not entitle them to command a British unit, 
except in special circumstances. They 
will, moreover, receive emoluments 
adjudged (by non-Indians) to be 
adequate for Indians to maintain 
themselves ns gentlemen—a scide 

appreciably lower than that applic- 
able, rank for rank, to fellow-officers 
of non-Asiatic origin and domicile 
also serving in the Indian Army. 

The eigniflcance of these circum¬ 
stances is not, I am. afraid, being 
grasped—or, at least fully grasped. 
Otherwise comlitions would not have 
KnAn nrpiitA.d that tend to habituate 


r,., 1 . young Indians to relatively expensive 

Ihe Mess at the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun. T\P. non-Indian ways. The emphasis laid 

at the Academy upon the consump- 
I have heard of raw gentlemen-cadets brought tion of English food, even though interkrdetl 
up in the rural side who thought nothing of with Indian dishes, seems to me to be misplace*! 

putting a big lump of butter in their tea. They as, indeed, is the stress upon the spoken and 

must have been Punjabis-and probably felt written English, *if which I wrote in an earlier 
that by doing so they were having dudh fihre article. 

(milk and clarified butter). 

I heard an amusing story about a newcomer 

who sat, by chance, at his first breakfast in the Since in this matter what should be an 
mess next to a cadet of a facetious turn of mind, obvious fact has been missed altogether, I must 
Never having seen oatmeal porridge in his take the occasion to point out that between the 
life before, he turned to his neighbour and asked mode of cooking food that has grown up in one 
him wither it was to be eaten with sugar or land in a northern zone, and efliciency at soldier- 
salt He was advised to try it with salt, pepper, ing in another land in the tropics, there does 
a dash of Worcester sauce and a dab of mustard, not—and cannot—exist a mystic, indissoluble ■* 

It will take him long to forget the taste of the Unk. Otherwise armies maintained in many an 

mess thus concocted. Asiatic country would be doomed to perpetual 


TT| inefliciency. 

I recall “breaking bread” in J^an, with 
Eating at the Academy is something of a Japanese officers. They—and I—ate,^ ftom small 
ritual, as, indeed, it is in the regimental or bowlSj Japanese rice with a little boiled sea-weed 
brigade mess. It looks to me—a civilian and and tiny pieces of fish dippal in a salt (soya 
proud of being one—as a sort of sybaritic rite. bean) sauce. Instead of knives and forks we 

I am told, however, that the men who devote used chop-sticks, made of bamboo, if I remember 
their life to arms at least those of British blood aright I drank unsweetened tea without milk 
Iwk upon eating in common as a means of or cream‘(of TemonJ—boiling water 'being' ju&t 
promoting eytrit de corps. It must, for that poured On and ofl the tea leaves^ and 
ne^n, -be, I fancy, of special utiUty ip. aoountry permitted to stand and draw^^ In additicm to 
wbeiw personal aspiration and political ambition, Werage th^ probably would have had sake, a 
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When at drill, it is impossible to tell a “competition-wallah” from an army cadet 


kind of beer made from rice, drinking it from 
equally diminutive bowls, had f—a teetotaller— 
not been there. 

Were these Japanese officers the less brave 
because they did not eat English (or P^uropean) 
food, or with the type of cutlery approved by 
Europe ? 

Quite the contrary. Only a little while before 
these men had directed, some of the troops that 
hurled the Russian bear back to the. region from 
whence he had, with ravening mouth, come 
prowling down to the verge of the yellow sea. 
My first visit to the Daybreak Empire occurred, 
I may add, shortly after the cassation of the 
Rus8o-.rapanese war. 

V 

India is a poor country and, unless I am 
gravely mistaken, is likely to remain poor for 
many decades to come. There is, therefore, all 
the greater need to exercise caution against lift¬ 
ing young Indians out of the pattern of their 
Indian surroundings. 

The roots of many of the cadets lie in the 
villages. They had best be left there as un¬ 
disturbed as possible. Therein really lies the 
weal of the officers-to-be (and later of the officers) 
as well as the weal of Mother India. 

I, for one (who has had the opportunity of 
seeing something of the great nations in their 
native habitats^ strewn about both liemispheres), 
refuse to admit the undeniable nature of the 
necessity to model the nucleus of (what I hope 
is) the Indian Dominion army wholly, or even 
largely, upon the British army pattern. To adopt 
a system wholesale or, at best, with slight 
..jnodifications is, no’doubt, easy, while to evolve a 
new scheme means the killing of much brain 
tissue-'-means not only much thin(;iqg (out of 


the intellectual rut) but also a great deal of 
experimentation. 

Owing to harrowing poverty, backwardness 
of communications, paucity of schools conduc^ 
on the right lines and jealousies, the cohesive 
forces have not acquired the strength they might 
have and life among ua does not possess quite the 
unity of pattern that one would wish. There are, 
for instance, local variations in cooking in parts 
of India, even when one lies next the other. 

In this matter our Motherland is not peculiar. 
Such variations existed, not .so very long ago, 
and, in fact, continue to exist in self-governing, 
progressive Britain (a pocket handkerchief of a 
country compared with our India). 

It should, however, be not beyond the wit of 
men, who consider themselves resourceful, to 
devise a dietary that would be suitable for 
Indians gathered from all points of the land than 
one radically divorced from all the Indian modes 
of cuisine. The difficulty should not be in¬ 
superable, at least at the moment, when, proMrly 
speaking, northern, or rather north-western India 
is virtually in posses.sion of the Arjadeiny. 

Care must be exercised, let me note in no 
uncertain terms, to_ prevent the cadets from 
acquiring the “superiority complex” that would 
inalce them regal’d persons who do not eat with 
knife and fork as barbarians. Most of those 
near and dear to them would, otherwise, be 
labelled by them as semi-savages. 

The penrhant to delight in looking at life 
through non-Indian open eye-glasses already 
exists, I fear, and must be discouraged whenever 
it manifests itself obtrusively. The young 
Indians who serve on the mess committM of the 
Academy should be induced to pool their intellec¬ 
tual resources to devise a menu approximating 
much more closely to the Indian dietary—and, 
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what is even more important, to the middle class 
pocket. 

VI 

There is one more point in this connection 
upon which stress needs to be laid. India has 
its age-long traditions of non-flesh dietary. Any 
cadet at the Academy (paid for out of the taxes 
eked out, mostly by vegetarians) should be able 
to partake of vegetarian food should he so wish; 
and the selection of vegetarian food available to 
him should be both wide and substantia], to make 
possible for him to maintain his health, and at 
the same time, to enjoy his meals. 

Any young man who is already habituated to 
or any one who wishes to adopt the meat diet 
should, of course, be permitted to please himself: 
but not in the belief that, hidden far below the 
surface, there is a constant relationship between 
feeding on the dead bodies of our four-footed 
brethren and lighting ettioiency. I have known 
many persons who adhered to vegetarianism and 
yet were valiant soliders. 

The authorities, I understand, do not permit 
either beef or pork to be served in the (Cadet) 
mess. This matter should, therefore, be easy to 
arrange. It does not appear to have been attend¬ 
ed to.* 

VII 

Life at the Indian Military Academy is not a 
matter of “roses, roses all the way.” It is strenu¬ 
ous. No question about that. 

The day begins early. The rising bugle 
sounds at 5-15 in the morning in summer and 
half an hour later in winter. It ends at 22 o’clock 
— or at 10 P. M., as we civilians would call it 
10-30 P. M. during the cold weather. 

Excepting the brief intervals for washing up, 
partaking of meals and the like, the hours 
between reveille and the putting out of lights are 
tilled with hard work of one kind or another. 
Physical training, in which I include sports 
(which are compulsory) occupy a good deal of the 
time. The “quiet periods,” as they are officially 
labelled, are devoted to study, at least by the 
cadets who are anxious to get on. 

The first important item in the day's routine, 
is the parade, held, at 6-30 A. M., in the exten¬ 
sive, concreted ground in front of the main 
building known as the Ohetwode Hall, after the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Philip Chetwode, who, 

1 am told, has exhibited keen interest in the 
Academy almost from the moment he assumed 

* A military friend (not an Indian) whom I con¬ 
sulted upon this point was definitely of the opinion 
that v^tarianism was a perfectly satisfactory form 
of sustaining life. He was arfaid. however, that it 
would create difficulties in time of war, unless all 
officers were vegetarians. In the latter case supply 
would, he thought, be as easy as when all officers 
were meat-eaters. 


the duties of his office. All young men, except 
those on the sick-list or specially excused, must 
be present. 

The cadets are formed into four companies— 
“A,” “B,” “C,” and “D.” Each is under the 
command of one or another of the oflficer- 
instructors. 

All the five terms are represented _ in efmh 
company. That arrangemqpt _ is of special utility 
to the newcomers, who, by^iniitatiiig their seniors, 
fall much more ea.sily into the stride than they 
otherwise would. 

Woo betide any cadet whose appearance at 
the parade does not conform to the standard of 
military smartness exacted by the Adjutant, 
(Captain I. F. S. McLaren, 1st Battalion, Black 
Watch), who is specially responsible to the com¬ 
mandant for drill and discipline. No blemish 
seems to escape his eagle eye. The slightest spot 
of tarnish on a brass button, or the tiniest rip 
or tear in a uniform, or the least deviation from 
the correct poise of the body while in motion or 
at attention, will result in a sharp reprimand. 

If the offence is repeated, punishment is meted 
out to the erring cadet, be he a Raja’s or a 
peasant’s son. He may be penalized by having 
to undergo another drill, or be awarded “C. B.” 
(confinement to barracks)—or, in extreme cases, 
may be ordered to report to the Commandant, 
who would no doubt put him “on the mat,” as 
the phrase goes. 

VIII 

My information, gathered from various sources, 
is that in these matters the r^uirements at the 
Academy are of the stillest. This is as it should 
be. If the Indians who, in due course, are to 
command increasingly larger units of men, them¬ 
selves lack the soldierly bearing and (what is 
even more important) discipline, the prospects 
before India cannot bo bright. 

1 must say, however, that I have great sympa¬ 
thy for the young men who have to be broken 
into this strict routine. Some of them have 
never before in their lives been subjected to 
discipline of any description. I was told of a 
“mother’s darling” who shed hot, bitter tears 
when, for some fault of omission or commission, 
he was given his first “C. B.” 

The early weeks must., no doubt, be a time of 
trial and tribulation. _ They, however, have them¬ 
selves chosen the military career and must put 
up with the “rules of the game.” 

Brigadier Collins, the various Company Com¬ 
manders and the Adjutant, particularly the last- 
named officer, deserve to be congratulated on the 
high standard in respect of drill and discipline 
they have insisted upon from the very start of 
the operations at the Academy. 

In a speech delivered on the occasion of the 
Commander-in-Chiefs first formal visit to^ the/’ 
Academy on December 10, 1932, when that insti¬ 
tution nad been in operation for about two 
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Apparently an easy exercise: but not so when you try it 


months, the Commandant stated that his “aim, 
in this first and critical term” had^ been “to lay 
the foundations of a spirit of high endeavour, 
discipline and unity which later” would “become 
embodied in a tradition.” 

Sir Philip Chetwode expressed himself as 
greatly pleased with the performance of the 
(•.adetP on the parade ground. They received his 
Excellency with a “General Salute” and, after 
Jpspection, marched past him in line and in 
fours; Wined up facing the saluting base while 
the head of the Army in India presented the 
insignia of the M B. E. to Sergeant-Major- 
Instructor C^rofts, of the Army Physical Training 
Stafi; and the parmle had concluded with 
cadets marching off in fours followed by the 
pipe band of the 2-9th Gurkha Rifles. A Burmese 
(Karen) cadet, Smith Dun by name, who began 
life in very humble circumstances and had 
worked his way into the Indian Army as a Naik 
and thence into the Academy, took the parade 
and sat next to the Comnmnder-in-t.’liief at lunch 
in the temporary mess, 

IX 

It was said on that occasion that the young 
men who, through sheer ability, had entered the 
Academy through the open door of competition, 
conducted themselves so well on the parade 
ground that even a military man could not tell 
them apart from their comrades who had been 
in the Army for a longer or shorter period.* 
When, on November 18, 19.S4, his Excellency the 
Viceroy visited the institution to present to it 

• A writer believed to be a soldier of distinction 
had written in public print: “Even a prnclised 
Panjabi eye could not have picked out an “A” (Army) 
'cadet from a competition-wallah on parade after two 
months' training.” The Statesman (Calcutta), December 
13, 1932, 


'the King George V. Banner and Colours, I 
attended the ceremonial to see for myself if such 
Were the case. 

The cadets looked smart that morning. There 
was not a speck of tarnish on a single brass 
button on the khaki tunic of any one of them. 
They bore themselves erect without being unduly 
stiff. When they marched past, the nearest cadet 
only a few feet from the chair in which I sat 
among the spectators, the pace and the swing of 
the arms were rhythmic. 

The quality of the training was even more 
noticeable when they stood at attention during 
the few minutes prior to the beginning of the 
ceremony and during thi» intervals between the 
various salutes and other items of the programme. 
The sun mercilessly shot its shafts upon their 
faces: but the temptation to scratch their cheeks 
and nose.s, which must have been almost madden¬ 
ing, was resisted to an extent that seemed 
remarkable to me. 

I have witnessed similar parades in other 
quarters of the globe. Nowhere have I, however, 
seen better discipline in this respect than at 
Debra Dun on November 18, 1931. 

Yet only a small percentage of the cadets 
who participated in the ceremonial could be 
regarded as anything like the finished product 
of the Military Academy. If there were among 
them some who had been there from the day it 
began functioning, and were almost ready to sit 
for their final examination,* there were others 
who hatl but recently entered the institution. 

• Twenty-nine cadets sat for the final examination 
in December, 1034. held by external examiners sent 
out by Army Headquarters. All pag8e<l and received 
their commissions signed by ms Excellency the 
Viceroy in behalf of hts Majesty the King-Emperor. 
Two of them, who had elected to serve in the 
engineers, were sent to the Thompson College of 
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I tried my hardest to pick out these "competi¬ 
tion-wallahs” from the other cadets, particularly 
from those who had already served as a cog in 
the military machine. Try as I might, I could 
not tell one “class” of a cadet from another as 
they stood at attention or when they marched 
past. 

Distrustful of my own opinion in a technical 
military matter, I consulted men who eoulil speak 
with authority and was gratified to learn that my 
observation had not been faulty. Such differences 
as could be detected were that a few of the 
cadets, being Sikhs, were bewhiskered and had 
their heads swathed in turbans, whereas others 
wore caps and wore clean-shaven excei)t for the 
suggestion of a moustaschc on the upper lip that 
soldiers, for some occult reason, regard ns smart. 


very high in the heavens. The cadets dress 
sensibl;^ for the jpurpose—in thin white ainglete 
and twill or duck shorts. The Sikhs leave un¬ 
covered their long hair, coiled up near the crown, 
except for a bit of white cloth pinned oyer the 
knot (Jura); 

The standards to which the young Indians 
must measure up in this respect aro high. I am 
told, in fact, that the gentlemen-c^ets at (the 
Royal Military College at) •Sandhurst are not put 
through as many of the ?P. T. tables” as are 
young men at Dehra Dun. 

Through the Commandant’s courtesy 1 have 
witnessed, on mon^ than one oevasion, cadets at 
these exercises in the south-east corner of the 
parade ground. They were, 1 fancy, all or nearly 
all seniors. 



Cadets at tire drill in front of the ‘‘D" Company ciuarters 


'I’he performantre that day reflected credit 
specially upon the “competition-wallahs” who had 
not been through the military mill as the army 
cadets had been. Many of them did not even 
belong to the so-called martial races, clans and 
castes nor had they passed through any O. T. C.* 
at their .school or university. This is one of the 
most heartening signs of the times. 

X 

Physical training exercises are performed 
under the eyes of picked British n. c. o. instruc¬ 
tors, in the morning, before the sun has risen 

Engineering, Roorkee and the remaining 27 attached 
to one or another British unit for practical training 
for a year which will end in a few weeks. 

* Officers’ Training Corps. 


r was inten^sted to letun that they included 
a fair percentage of young men who had entered 
the Academy through competition; and that 
several of them came from sections of the com¬ 
munity that the authorities had, for decades, 
persisted in regarding as “non-martial." They 
went through the movements without a hitch, 
their bodies swaying forward or backward, lung¬ 
ing to one side or the other, in unison. 

Some of these exercises called for considerable 
agility and made a great demand upon muscular 
strength. Such was particularly the case with 
“scaling the fort”~climDing ropes hung from a 
high, steel frame and remaining suspended, all in 
line and all in the same position. 

The photographs reproduced with this and the 
earlier articles tell the tale much more strikingly 
; than Uny description I could give. 
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One of the most difficult “P.T.” exercises ; but the cadets seemingly enjoy it 


Xr copy the practice obtaining at the Royal Military 

The second lialf of the morning, p.g., after f^ollege at Kingston in Ontario, Canada, where 
Itreakfasl, which is over by 9-30 o’clock, is devoted teaching (.in many cases by civilian prqlessors) 
to classes. The subjects are partly academic and .® h*gh grade that Canadian uhiyersities 

partly military. and other institutions treat a diploma from that 

This is the sphere where the weaknesses college as the equivalent of a third year course 
iiilierent in the scheme upon which the Academy *'‘te « A. degree. * 

is based manifest them.selves. The cadets gathered Not too much stress can be laid upon this 
through the Army and from the Indian States, point. Some of the young men adniitted'itfto 
with few exceptions, are, educationally, behind - Academy are Ijkoly to disappoint their 

in some coses far behind—the ■‘competition- n»ditary examiners and be themselves disappointed, 
wallahs." They need a great deal of coaching Unless, therefore, the system of education there 
in the class-room and tutorial periods in iiractic- 'f. ^ sulfaciently high order, they will find it 

ally every branch of knowledge—elementary dimcult to obtain training in some o^er profes- 
knowledgo. My opinion is—-and I state it bluntly might easily become blasted, 

—that the deficiency, in most cases, is so 

S renounced as to be incapable of being made up XU 

iiring the two and a naif years they, in the The leaching of English -especially as it is 
ordinary coiurse, will spend at the Academy. spoken and written by the military—receives 

8o long as the two entrances to that institution considerable attention at the Academy. Some of 
are maintained, bifurcation of these elements in the time and energy devoted to this language 
the class-rooms is, I am convinced, imperative, could, in my judgment, be profitably divert to 
It is mere waste of time for the general run of other subjecia of much more vital importance—the 
“competition-wallahs” to be made to study social sciences, economics, civics, psychology and 
academic subjects of a comparatively elementary the like. 

description. Their attention could, with advantage, Great emphasis is also laid upon “Empire 
be centred upon higher, or, in the alternative study.” I expected that this would be the case 
military studies. at an institution created and conducted, not 

Such an arrangement would, at best, be a by Indians for themselves, but by Britons 
stop-gap measure. So long as the present system for them. Nor can anything but good result 
survives, it will be impossible to evolve a type from such a study, provid^ it is made intelii- 
of officer who, in addition to knowing something mtly and at the feet of men with wide know- 

of the profession he has electeii to enter, will be '^e and liberal instincts, 

an educated man. in the real sense of that term. lay special emphasis upon the latter phrase. 

To attain to that ideal, it would be necessary, ___ 

not to irapwt wademic instruction of the middle ' * Refer to the Author’s articFe: “Canada^s Way 
or high school type, as is, I fear, necessary in of Training Army Officers,” in the Modern Reriefo 
the prei^nt circumstance. We might, for instance, for July, 1935. 
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If such instincts are lackint;, the insistence upon 
such a study can only lead to the introduction 
through a back door, of politics into the Academy 
and politics of a narrow and even jingoistic 
kind, (And politics of all kinds should, in my 
judgment, be severelly excluded from such an 
institution.) I hope, therefore, that “Empire 
study” is entrusted to officer-instructors with 
wide sympathies and knowledge, preferably 
knowledge gained through residence in some 
portion or portions of Britain overseas not 
governed from London. 



The four cadet under officers. They all 
are in their last term 


There is one suggestion that I should like 
to make in this connection. The expansion of 
England (I use that term instead of the United 
Kingdom, for historically the expansion began 
prior to the Union) is an important Empire 
pha.se and a phase upon which Englishmen who 
otherwise are tongue-tied can be eloquent. 
Expansion in terms of territory is, however, by 


no means the most significant fact about the 
British Empire. 

The transmutation of a part of that Empire 
into the Commonwealth of Nations (I omit the 
usual prefix “British” for the Irish Free State, 
Canada and South Africa are not exactly, or 
at least wholly, British) is a development of _ the 
greatest significance. The creation of Dominions 
that are in no way subordinate to Britain in any 
aspect of their domestic lor foreign affairs and 
whose association with Britain (not even the 
mother-country of them all) is entirely free, in 
character, constitutes a landmark in human 
evolution. 

Of this phase little is known in India—and 
even in England or in Britain, outside a limited 
intell(«tual circle. Since, however, the concept 
of our country having a Dominion Army has 
found expression in at least one publication 
issued uiKler the authority of the Oovernment 
of India’" and more recently statements have i)een 
made—haltingly—by responsible British statesmen 
that they were directing India, however slowly, 
towards the Dominion goal, it is but meet and 
proper that the young Indians at the Indian 
Military Academy should be given, through the 
Empire study clas.s, precise and somewhat detailed 
information regarding this particular phase of 
Enjplre development. 

I have another suggestion to make, in respect 
of this aspect of the subject. Such study should 
be supplemented with the teaching of Indian 
history and the evolution of the natiotial con¬ 
sciousness in our country. Instruction in Indian 
citizenship or if a wi<ler subject be preferred) 
civics should be imparted Ijy competent instruc¬ 
tors, preferably civilians. The need for such 
stuilies is so obvious that I slnill not labour the 
point. 

I may, however, express the hope that means 
may be found to teach Hindustani, which, despite 
the “so-called” Skeen Committee's recommenda¬ 
tions, has been left out of the Military Academy 
syllabus. This omission needs to be made good — 
and at the earliest moment. 

Some of the time now devoted to the cultiva¬ 
tion of English might bo easily utilized for those 
purposes. 

(To he roncluded next month.) 

* See reference to thi-t point in thu first article 
of this series on p. 190 ot the Modern Retiew for 
August, 1935. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
A Critical Eatimate of Its Freaent Position and Fntare Prospects 
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T he League of Nations is hardly fifteen 
years old, and when it was established, 
an unlimited bright future had appear¬ 
ed to be opening before it; but 
recent events have so violently shaken it that 
it is no wonder that the generality of people 
look upon it as broken and dying. What 
•then is the real position of the League of 
Nations at the present day ? It is proposed 
in this article to attempt a dispassionate esti¬ 
mate of its position and to discuss its future 
prospects. 

^ Wo must disabuse our mind of the im- 
Hlcssion that the Ijcague is <juitc an unprece¬ 
dented thing in the world and that there was 
nothing like it in the past. Leaving aside the 
secondary activities of the League, and confin¬ 
ing our attention to its primary object, 
namely, the prevention of war, we find that 
just as the League came to be formed after 
the Great War in this century, so in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century' soon after 
the Napoleonic wars, serious attempts were 
made to establish an organized system of con¬ 
ducting international affairs with a view to the 
avoidance of war, in which the British states¬ 
man Castloreagh took a prominent part His 
idea was to substitute for the chaotic methods 
of the past, a system of diplomacy by con¬ 
ference, and he provided his ^‘Conference of 
Ambassadors” with an organized plan of work 
and with a Secretariat These preliminary 
efforts culminated later in the century into 
what was known as the European Concert, 
which proved on many occasions to be an 
effective instrument for the joint settlement of 
the Balkan problems and for the maintenance 
of European peace. Bat ultimately it failed 
completely, because it never had in it the 
seeds of life. Not only did its members differ 
fundamentally on all the greater issues of 
international politics, but even the pressure of 
a ^neral democratic will for peace was 
• lackbg. • 


If for the same reasons or for any other, 
the League of Nations also fails completely, 
there would be nothing unnatural in it, nor 
need we be afraid that a great disaster would 
befall the world, as if the world is not already 
in a precarious condition. The League may 
go the way of its predecessors if the seeds of 
life are lacking. , There is a saying among the 
Hindus that when a friend or relation dies and 
his body is carried to the burning ground, the 
men who accompany the dead body, experience 
what is called the “Smashan-Vairagya,” a recoil 
from worldliness for the time being, but they 
.soon get over it when they return home. In 
the same manner, countries and nations at war 
with one another, when they have sufficiently 
exhausted themselves by mutual destruction, 
come to experience the “Smashan-Vairagya” 
of the Hindus, feel for the time being that 
they should never have suffered from the 
madness of war, but soon after, get over that 
feeling of repentance and become sinners 
again. 

It is perfectly legitimate to argue that if 
the League of Nations has done everything 
else but has not been able to prevent war or 
the race for armaments which inevitably ends 
in war, it is a complete failure. When you 
have set out for a tiger hunt, but have only 
been able to shoot a hare, you cannot call your' 
venture a success. Is the world in a better 
position today in regard to the maintenance 
of peace than in the pre-war period, after 
fifteen years of the League’s existence ? What 
do we see all round ? The world is re-arming 
itself, though they are making a scape-goat of 
Germany. While Germany is suffering from 
an infeirority complex, the other Powers, 
namely, England, France, Italy and Russia are 
suffering from the fear complex. Germany 
might well complain that she is being encircled 
by the countries which have entered ipto a 
pact for the so-called collective security, and 
there will be nothing surprising if Gemany, 


68-11 
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JapuQ aud Austria are brought closer together 
as a result of the diplomatic manoeuvres of 
England and France. Tf some such situation 
develops, can we with any justification say that 
it is different from the pre-war system of the 
balance of power, which brought about the 
Great War ? 

The removal of the inferiority complo'X 
from Germany is essential to future peace, and 
her complete equality of status with her 
fellows should have been frankly, freely and 
unreservedly recognized long ago in practice. 
Nearly six months ago. General Smuts had 
given a strong warning that “if this was not 
done by agreement, it may soon come of itself.'^ 
Well, the warning remained unheeded, and 
Germany’s equality of .status h.as come of itself. 
General Smuts held out another warning also, 
which may still be heeded while there is time. 
He held and I think very rightly, that the 
arming and drilling and preparing that was 
going on in Germany, were no more than the 
workings of an inferiority complex, that it was 
not real militarLsm but only military hope, and 
he further observed: 

“To tell lae that the German people realy desire 
war aud are deliberately preparing for it, is asking 
me to believe that they arc madder than any peo[)le 
today eould possibly be. Let us stop this senseless 
war talk, the mischievous tendency of which is to 
translate itself into fiact sooner or later.” 

It appears that if the new conscription in 
Germany is driving England, France, Italy and 
Russia into a f(?arfully nervous attitude, war 
cannot be far behind. It will come, not 
because Germany wilhs it, but because the 
others by their fear complex will rouse the 
war spirit Plague, a.s we know, is an epide¬ 
mic which takes a great toll of life. We read 
it in a fairy story, that a friend of Mr. Plague 
asked him why he was so cruel. “Not in the 
least,” replied Mr. Plague, “I really attack 
only a few. The generality of the people who 
die of Plague, invite the attack by mere 
nervousness and fear.” When you persistently 
cry “Wolf, Wolf,” you create a position which 
cannot fail to bring in the actual wolf. 

How does the present world position stand 
as compared with that in the period imme¬ 
diately preceding the war ? That it has not 
improved is certain; that it has worsened is 
probably true. In these circumstances, on 
grounds can the League justify its exis¬ 


tence ? So far as the major issues of world 
politics arc concerned, its futility is clearly 
established. One may justifiably ask, are we 
progressing towards internationalism or nation¬ 
alism ? Prance still retains its vindictive 
mood as regards Germany. Japan has already 
swallowed Manchuria by faithfully copying 
and improving upon previous imperialistic 
methods. Italy i.s slea^ly canning or its 
aggressive policy and its latest venture »8 to be 
in Abyssinia. What is more, in the philosophy 
of fascLsm, war does not come in for condem¬ 
nation but for praise. 

A number of causes and incidents have 
conspired almost from the very .start to render 
the Le.aguc impotent in the sphere of inter¬ 
national relation.s. The first blow was dealt to 
it at its very birth, by the refusal of the 
United States of America to enter the League. 
Secondly, the League has been practically a 
League of victors. Thirdly, though it is called 
a League of Nations, it is no better thfin a 
gathering of delegations, from a number of 
Governments who have entered into mutual 
obIigation.s of the same order as they were 
accustomed to impose by treaty, long before 
the League came into being. Moreover, for 
vital decisions in matters of policy, unanimity 
i.s necessary, and even when unanimity is 
attained, the decisions are of the nature of 
recommendations only, which require ratifica¬ 
tion by the individual member States. Sanc¬ 
tions there are, but only in name, for they are 
.so hedged round with restrictions, and are so 
ambiguously worded that they are extremely 
difficult of interpretation. And lastly any 
member State can withdraw by two years’ 
notice. Thus, taking all things together, it 
has been rightly asserted that the League of 
Nations has less power than all the Con¬ 
federations known to history, even those where 
the social bond was weakest. 

It is no answer to this proposition that the 
Leiigiic could not afford to go further than its 
constituents. If the constituent countries are 
not sufficiently international in their outlook, 
then let us frankly admit that the prevention 
of war which is declared to bo the prime object 
of the League is a mere pretence. One might 
grant that at the start of the League when the 
wounds were yet to be healed, the relations 
between the States could not but be in a. 
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stiwDed condition and closer agreements were 
difficult; but surely with the passage of time, 
old wrongs must have come to be forgotten and 
improved relations must have come to exist 
But nothing of the kind has happened. On the 
other band, nationalism has come to be pursued 
with a greater zeal and persistence, and econo¬ 
mic and armament conferences have brought 
no result. What is worse, even the most 
thoughtful minds in every country, whose out¬ 
look used to be world-wide and humanitarian, 
have of late been thinking in terms of 
nationalism alone, so much so that a writer in 
the latest issue of the Hihbert Journal charac¬ 
terizes this as the “Treachery of the [ntellec- 
tuals.” 

Apart from the defective provisions of the 
Covenant, the manner in which the member 
States have cotjducted themselves toward 
the League from the first years of its 
existence has not been sincere. It appears as 
if each of the Great Powers is there to gain its 
own selfish ends under the mask of inter¬ 
nationalism. Not one of them has made any 
sincere endeavour to add to the prestige of the 
League by referring to its consideration, the 
more important issues of its politics. We in 
India arc naturally influenced in our views 
regarding the TjCague by the attitude of the 
British Government towiird the League, and 
let us therefore take it to illustrate our point. 
Sir Norman Angcll ha.s pointed out that 
British policy has all along been to keep the 
League impotent Nay he oven mentions the 
fact, that while .lapan’s swallowing of 
Manchuria has been wholly condemned by the 
League of Nations, the Federation of British 
industries has sent a mission to Japan to .seek 
orders and to discuss a British loan to that 
country for the development of Manchukuo 
and the recognition of the State. 

Similarly, the dispute between Ireland and 
Great Britain on the question of the Latid 
Annuities was one of great importance, 
a major issue, and could well have been 
referred to the arbitration by the League 
machinery, whereby the prestige of the League 
would have been enhanced. In the case of 
India also, fundamental differences have 
existed between India’s view of her rights and 
the British view of her due, and Britain being 
a party to the dispute cannot in equity be 


the proper judge to decide. This was also a 
case for the decision of which the League 
machinery should have been put into 
operation. Let us remind ourselves of the 
fact that President Wilson in 1917 enunciated 
the first principle of future peace as follows: 

“That no nation should seek to extend its polity 
over any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its own 
polity, its own way of development, unhindered, 
untbreateued, unafraid, the lutle along with the 
great and powerful.” 

This was the principle of self-determination 
and India ha.s been denied that right, though 
she was admitted into the Longue on the 
clear understanding that she would soon get 
self-governing powers. As an alternative, 
India could at least have been governed as 
a mandated territory, in which case the League 
would have taken some interest in her 
.administration. But to the British Govern¬ 
ment, even such major issues were matters of 
mere domestic concern. Even in the decision 
in regard to the communal adjustment known 
as the Communal Award, the British Govern¬ 
ment refused to bo guided by the principles 
laid down for the minorities by the League 
of Nations. 

I can refer here to another circumstance 
as well. We know that one important reason 
why the United States refused to enter the 
League was its irreconcilable opposition to 
that part of the Covenant by which members 
were to protect one another, in case of seizure 
of territories. The United States interpreted 
this to mean that subject countries would 
thereby be depriv'ed of their inherent right 
to light for their independence, and in case 
of fight, would be opposed by the whole force 
of the League. If this interpretation is 
corrcct -I hope it is not correct—then it 
amounts to this that any subject country—say, 
Cambodia or Java—in case she is driven to 
extremity by the bankruptcy of imperialistic 
statesmanship—a circumstance which I admit 
is only hypothetical, may be thwarted of her 
legitimate aspirations by the combined force 
of all the member States of the League. 

I am uot concerned with partisan politics 
here, and I am not writing this from a political 
motive. I state the facts as they appear to 
me after a great deal of study and thought 
I know there was Locarno, but one swallow 
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does not make a summer, and possibly these 
Locarno treaties will be buried alive in the 
present crisis. Nor do I make light of the work 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
but on the whole, it has dealt with matters of 
trivial importance from the international 
point of view and withal its decisions are 
unenforceable. 

Let us at the same time frankly recognize 
that the secondary activities of the 
League such as the Labour Organization, 
Control of Drug Traffic, etc., have succeeded 
immensely and have rightly received the 
strong impress of internationalism. Can we 
declare the League a useful body inter¬ 
nationally, because of the success of its 
secondary activities ? We know there are 
certain industries which are not profitable in 
themselves but become a paying proposition 
by reason of their by-products. It is also a 
debatable point whether these secondary 
activities can be separated from the League 
as such and carried on independently of it. 
But it is a (juestion whether the League as 
such can be scrapped so long as it is responsi¬ 
ble for the administration and supervision 
of mandated territories. 

Anyway, to restore the prestige of the 
League, not only should it be strengthened 
and the Covenant recast on the lines of a 
World Federation, but the member States, 
especially the Great Powers, mu.st be prepared 
to undergo sacrifices for its sake, refer the 


more important issues to its consideration and' 
learn to abide by its decisions. You cannot 
expect others to respect a mother whom you* 
yourself do not respect. Meanwhile, the 
League of Nations and its branches throughout 
the world must help to create the international' 
habit of mind among ail the peoples of the - 
world. In his latest volume, “The Pifeface 
to Peace,” Sir Norman ^ngell has lucidly 
brought out the fact that the generality of 
the people of the world, otherwise very peace- 
loving, are ignorant of the implication.s of 
the policies of their Governments and are 
unwilling instruments of war. 1 think the 
League of Nations would do well to take 
the people into its confidence, frankly admit 
its failures and ask for public sympathy. 
It can best hope to survive and to be 
useful to the spread for internationalism 
not by broadcasting and magnifying its little 
successes which if magnified would only excite 
ridicule and make it suspect in the eyes of the 
public, blit by emphasizing its own failures and 
their causes without hesitation. Its educative 
work should not be propaganda but should be 
on the lines adopted by the Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment Trust for International Conciliation in 
the United States. Thereby the mere sweep¬ 
ing condemnation will be kept under check 
and a sensible critical attitude would develop 
which I should think to be the beginning of 
wisdom and from which the League may hope 
to get some sustenance. 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 




IJniveraal Education in Shanghai 

When Bengal is faced with a scheme of 
education, there has been started in Shanghai a 
“drive against illiteracy.” The People’s Tribune 
(August, 193r)) writes: 

The beginning of free universal education in China 
has been made with the opening of 220 mass edu¬ 
cational schools throughout the Municipality of Greater 
Shanghai on July I. This is one of the most genuinely 
revolutionary innovations which have been made in 
China, 430,000 illiterates in Shanghai are to be taught 
how to read and write, -a privilege heretofore 
available, in the main, only to those children with 
parents or patrons who could pay for it. For 
education in China, as in the West until recent times, 
has been in the main a private enterprise, to which 
the Government has at times contributed but which 
has never been given freely to the people on any 
considerable scale. On a small scale, indeed, there 
has been some free education by religious Institutions— 
Buddhist, Taoist, Moslem, Christian, and others—for 
obvious purposes, but even this has never touched 
more than a small minority of the Chinese population. 

The old system collapsed with the decline of the 
Manchu Empire, but education has remained in large 
part a private enterprise. Whether Government or 
private, however, it has rarely been free. Educational 
opportunities were for the children of those who 
could pay for it. Though free and universal education 
was put forward as one of the aims of the Chinese 
Revolution, and though the number of schools has 
greatly increased since the overthrow of the Empire, 
the actUjal facilities for free education have been very 
limited. 

The opening of 220 schools for mass education 
in Shanghai, therefore, is a most radical innovation. 
Education is no longer to be the privilege of the 
more prosperous members of society, but is to be free 
to all. Instead of being a private enterprise, paid for 
by fees (often supplemented by official or other 
contributions), elementary education is to be a public 
enterprise, paid for by the State out of its revenues 
and available to all of its citizens. This placing of 
education on a socialist basis is as yet only on a small 
scale here, as compared with the general communization 
of education in most Western countries, but the start 
is a most significant one for China, the classic land 
of private enterprise. 

This present move is only a brairining, but it is 
a great beginning. Throughout the Chinese areas of 
Shanghai, the greatest city of China, illiteracy will 
soon be stamped out,—among a population jhe 
majority of which is now unable to read and write. 
All illiterates of teachable age are being enrolled, with 
time schedules arranged so as not to interfere with 
the various occupations of the students. Instead of 
payment for education, there will be fines assessed 
(ranging from 20 cents to five dollars) for failure to 
attend classes, 6 classes of 50 minutes per class ^ 
day, accommodating 800 students, will provide for 


66,000 persons. A term lasts two months, at the end 
of which the students will know over 600 basic and 
most commonly-used Chinese characters,—a solid’ 
basis for further study. In a year, some 400,000 
students will have passed through this elementary 
course. 

It IS of vital importance, of course, that the 
elementary education so gained be carried further. 
600 characters are of little value for ordinary reading, 
but some simple yet interesting reading matter can be 
specially prepared with this limited vocabulary, and 
we trust the educational authorities have fully provided 
for this. Furthermore, with 600 characters as a basis, 
supplemented by the Chinese phonetic alphabet, 
self-educational primers can carry the student on to a 
fuller knowledge of reading and writing. The 
educational authorities, of course, are fully aware ot 
the futility of teaching characters which will be 
promptly forgotten if not used, -and the best insurance 
against this is the provision of special reading matter 
which will be both interesting and instructive. 

The foreign concessions of Shanghai are taking no 
part in the present drive against illiteracy. The 
schools of the Shanghai Municipal Council and the 
French Municipal Council remain institutions with fees 
(much higher than in Chinese schools) which exclude 
the poorer Chinese altogether. The only privilege of 
the Chinese is to pay 14 per cent oi their rentals to 
the foreign municipalities,—a total of municipal rates 
far higher than in the areas of Shangai under Chinese 
administrations. The children of the ordinary “man 
in the street" will have no educational advantages In 
exchange for the taxes paid in the foreign concessions. 


How one may become an Editor? 

The (Mholk Worll (August, 193 :j) discusses 
thn (luestion and says : 

There is a story about a great preacher whose friends 
begged leave to print his sermons. “On one condition" 
he answered, “you must print me with them." There's 
the rub I How to get on paper the man of flesh and 
blood, bone and sinew, passions, prejudices, and the 
whole congeries of qualities that we call his 
“personality" or his “individuality." “le stfle dest 
I'fiomme," said Buffon, and if the man cannot perform 
the magic of placing himself in and under and between 
the lines so that he leaps out at you when you read, 
what business has he with journalism ? 

It is rare to find a man so versatile that he can 
express himself equally well in two or three different 
mraiums. Of course there was Michelangelo, who 
could write you a sonnet, or paint you a picture 
(though he despised painting as a woman's vocation) 
or carve you a statue or build you a dome. And there 
was Leonardo who could do all those things and also 
dig a canal and invent a flying machine. But such 
myriad-minded, multitalented geniuses come only once 
in about five or six centuries. 

There are others who, as we say, have the stuff in 
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them ' but can't get it out. For some artificfal reason 
they are prevented from "releasing the inhibitions." They 
have humanity and personality, but one or all of 
what I like to call the 3 P's are acting as a dam to 
the flow of their thought and emotion. The first P 
is Prudence. The second is Policy. The third is 
Politeness. 

Again : there is the obstacle, the phobia, the bogey 
of "disediflcation." So long as Catholic journalists 
write as if all their readers were intellectually and 
morally immature, unprepared to know the truth except 
when the truth is sweet and lovely, w-rite down to 
them as one speaks down to kindergartners, proceed 
on the obscuiantist theory that our people don't know 
what's what or what's going on in this wicked 
world, so long will our lournalisni remain wishy-washy, 
namby-pamby, flat, stale though perhaps not un¬ 
profitable. 

There is one more obstacle to vital personal 
journalism. The timid tell us that we must present 
a "United Fiont" to the world, suppress our differences 
of opinion, refrain from debate with one another, sing 
the same song, keep step, and avoid above all the 
weakening of the morale of our forces by any 
manifestation of individuality. If by individuahiy is 
meant peculiarities, oddity of views, crotchets and 
prejudices, I agree. But to say in general that on all 
matters we must take the same view and express the 
same opinion is to advocate the goose-step, 
regimentation, standardization, paralysis. 

"Tell the truth I" a simple maxim and noble. But 
one who follows it must steel himself to the con¬ 
sequences. Truth telling is a very risky sport. One 
had better not go into the game, unless like a boxer 
or a football player, he is ready for hard knocks. In 
the parlance of the day, if he '"dishes it out" he must 
"take it." Furthermore, one who tells or writes the 
truth may himself be able to speak dispassionately, 
but he must not imagine that the world in general 
will weigh his arguments in the scale of reason and 
logic. Even so bloodless a philosopher as Herbert 
Spencer gives warning that "opinion is ultimately 
determined by the feelings and not by the intellect." 
So, the editor who tells the truth as he sees it must 
not be scandalized if he is answered with passion 
and prejudice. He must be ready for whatever reaction 
may come. 


Is War Incurable ? 

In unHworin^f such a challenge Mr. F. Melvyn 
Lawson attempts in the WorUl Onlrr (August, 
10.3.") ‘to tetieh people the relationship l)etW(.‘en 
their duily sowing of the seeds of conflict and 
their periodm reaping of the bloody harvest’ an<l 
lists six causes of war : 

No war ever was an accident. Neither was it 
produced by the event immediately preceding its pre¬ 
cipitation. \/ar followed in the wake of the Sarajevo 
tragedy, the destruction of the "Maine," the Ems 
telegram, and the annexation of Texas, but the funda¬ 
mental causes of the military contests subsequent to 
these historic happenings were built up, link by link, 
over a long period of time. The much publicized 
event that immediately preceded the roar of the can¬ 
non on each of these occasions was merely a 
natural consequence of many deep-seated and under¬ 
lying forces. 

War, in short, is merely a symptom of a virulent 


disease. The real disease from which nations 
is not the mobilization of troops and the sacrifictM 
of men on the battlefield. Such activities are only 
easily recognized manifestations of ‘much more 
seated maladies. The source of the real sickness lies 
in the philosophy, organization and practices of emy- 
day life. Our economic structures, our poliCica 
systems, our social attitudes, and our religions pri.c- 
tices all contribute to the inequalities, the dishonesties 
the intolerances and the prejudices from which wars 
are born. In short, war i% simply the inevitable 
outcome of current thought an^ action. 

One of the most powerful causes for war is a 
condition which now exists throughout the world, 
known as international anarchy. Politically speaking, 
national governments arc the supreme courts of human 
welfare, that is they are the highest authority for the 
settlement of controversial questions. Internationally 
speaking, there is no binding, compelling, organized 
control over the nations of the globe. In short, there 
is anarchy. A feeble, but gallant step was made after 
the World War to remedy this situation through the 
creation of a League of Nations. The League was 
not a perfect structure by any means, but was un¬ 
questionably a step in the right direction, for as long 
as there is no compelling power higher than national 
authority, countries will interpret every issue which 
has an international bearing, in a selfish and provincial 
manner, no matter what the cost. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion by each member of the family of nations can 
have but one answer in the long run,—war. 

Ancient man fought over hunting grounds > modern 
man kills his brother over market places. Present day 
boundary fines are only temporary. They will be 
rc-drawn in blood unless some form of international 
organization is set up through which a change in 
ownership of territory may be consummated as 
peaceably by nations, as property is transferred today 
from one individual to another. It is true that the 
move to settle the Saar Valley tangle on some such 
basis represents an encouraging step in this direction, 
but the general problem of territorial friction is far 
from settled. 

The New Mercantilism is a cause for war which 
few people know by name, but many support in 
practice. It is a revival of some of the ideas found 
in the old Mercantile Theory of colonial days, and 
may be defined briefly as government promotion and 
protection of business interests abroad. This cause 
is closely connected with various forms of economic 
expansion and imperialism, and is responsible for 
gigantic "trade wars" in the form of protective and 
retaliatory tariffs. 

The New Mercantilism is apt to operate somewhat 
in this fashion. A business concern invests money 
in a sovereign, foreign country. Local or other out¬ 
side interests in this foreign nation may oppose 
bitterly the progress and policies of said business 
corporation, end their opposition, if carried too far, 
will spell ruin to this concern operating in their midst. 
The managers, or big investors in the business, 
therefore appeal to their home government tor protec¬ 
tion, and the home government responds with a 
warship or two, a detachment of marines, or both. 
Bitter feelings are engendered, all sorts of intrigue is 
begun, and a localized war may be started which will 
soon spread beyond all control. 

The race for armaments goes on. Under the guise 
of "an armv and navy consistent with national safety." 
nations still spend billions for the instruments of war > 
more, .in fact, than they spent in 1914. 
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These (Secret' Alliances) have long been a bugbear to 
those who have sought to keep open the highway of 
peace. Much was heard of removing this war germ after 
the 19t4 Armageddon. But recent twists in diplomacy 
show that '’ooen covenants openly arrived at" was 
like "making the world safe for democracy" merely 
a ^ilsonian verbalization. It failed to make itself 
felt in the hearts and lives of men. This forerunner 
of war, like all the others, has continued unabated 
since the world made peace at Versailles. Nations 
still are seeking "security" by weaving around their 
potential enemies a steel ring of alliances which may 
be drawn tighter at a moment's warning. 

One of the most baffling of all causes for war to 
decipher, even by the best trained and infoimed per¬ 
sons, is propaganda. It may be defined roughly as 
one-sided information disseminated by speech or press. 
Perhaps it never can be eliminated entirely because 
information will always be distributed by human 
agencies, and it is well nigh impossible for a human 
being to write or speak without some form of 
indoctrination. However, under our present system 
of imparting information, this problem is most dilHcult 
to control. 

Unquestionably there are many other factors, 
attitudes and states of mind that produce organized 
warfare. 


National Crisis and the Question of 
National Unity 

Mr. (Jhaiiff Chi-Yiin say.s in Thf Pfoj)lr's 
Tribune (August 1, lOda) 

The greatness of the Chinese nation lies in the 
fact that all the races under her flag, whether major 
or minor, are socially and politically all treated 
equally. The term "Chinese race" is in ordinary usage 
an arbitrary cultural expression, its connotation being 
not necessarily limited to the narrow idea of ethnical 
unity. Aliens who have adopted Chinese names and 
speak the Chinese language are also grouped as 
Chinese, and apparently many queer Chinese names 
had their origin in alien races, but the Chinese people 
do not view them with discrimination. Even the most 
common Chinese names, like Chang and Li, have long 
lost their original ethnical significance, for as f^ar 
back as the Tang dynasty these names had already 
become so common that it was the general practice 
of the time to employ them in denoting imaginary 
persons, in very much the same way as such names 
as Smith and Brown are popularly used by English 
people, la districts where the inhabitants are com¬ 
posed of mixed races i.r.. the Chinese and some 
minor race, their blood-relationship is quite obscure. 
This is especially true in the North-West, where 
Mohammedans are numerous, and the term, Han-Hui, 
or "Chinese-Mohammedan" is generally used in 
referring to these people. The fact that these minor 
races have not been wholly assimilated is chiefly 
because of religious differences. For instance, the 
Mongolians and Tibetans believe in what is known 
as the Lama religion, while the faith of the Moham¬ 
medans is that of Islam, and naturally relations 
between them have not been so cordial as would 
have been the case if no such differences had existed. 
&nce very ancient times, religious tolerance in China 
has been proverbial i to the Chinese the idea of 
intellectual conflict among people because of religious 
dlilerences Is an utter absurdity. Little wonder, then 
that the feelings of affinity among these minor groups 


for the Chinese people are as strong as their feeUngs 
of alienation are weak. Therefore, so ter as consti¬ 
tuent races of China are concerned, the complicated 
international arrangements made by the League of 
Nations after the World War to safeguard the 
welfare of weaker races are, to the Chinese mind, 
superfluous gestures intended to bolster up<8 system 
which does not exist in China. 

In achieving the important task of racial uniftcatioo 
of the country, due attention, therefore, must be 
given to the languages and religions of these peoples,' 
and effoits made educationally, politically, and socially 
to preserve and develop their good qualities and 
correct their weaknesses, so that those who are natur¬ 
ally disposed to Sinicization may gradually become 
assimilated to the Chinese, as did the Manchus during, 
the days of Imperial China -a very good example of 
racial assimilation. As medical establishments in the 
frontier regions arc most inadequate, great sticss must 
be laid on the spread of hygiene education. Next, 
instruction in farming, afforestation, and mining should 
be given so as to- facilitate the development of virgin 
natural resources in those regions. Equally important 
is the work of cultural training which, for obvious 
reasons, must not be confined to book knowledge 
alone. If the Mohammedans and the Tibetans—who 
regard pilgrimages to Mecca and Lhassa as the one 
great aim in life—were encouraged to visit the 
Contecian Temple at Chu Fu, Shantung, and other 
historic places in China, the impressions they receive 
on such trips will be exceedingly valuable. Marriage 
being the strongest social force, the more inter¬ 
marriages among people of different origin, especially 
in communities where racial groups are quite varied, 
the more harmonious will be their relations. In the 
newly-established province of Sikang (Eastern Tibet,) 
for instance, the offspring of Chinesc-Tibetan parents 
usually speak both the Chinese and native languages. 
Clinging to native customs as they do, they neverthe¬ 
less show a decided tendency toward Chinese attach¬ 
ments, and most of them take great pride in claiming 
themselves to be Chinese citizens, and an open 
admiration for things Chinese is usually shown even 
by those who do not claim to be Chinese. 

Obviously with the combined influence of educa¬ 
tion and inter-marriage, difficulties of political control 
will be minimized and such work as the inauguration 
of local administration and the extension of Chinese 
law codes will proceed with smoothness. A tradi¬ 
tionally pre-eminent racial characteristic of the 
Chinese people is their spirit of fair play in dealing 
with inter-racial problems, and under their system o? 
group-life all peoples, whatever their origin, are 
treated alike. Nonetheless, the success of frontier 
adminstration depends to a large extent on the hearty 
support and close co-operation of the frontier peoples. 
In this connection it is significant to note that the 
Governors of such remote provinces as Ninghsia and 
Tsinghai are selected from among the Mohammedans 
-proving that political opportunities in China are 
open to all who show ability, without discrimination 
arising out of religious or racial differences. The few 
outstanding Mohammedan personalities now in charge 
of important military and adminstrative offices in the 
North-West mostly come from the illustrious Ma 
family, of Hochow, Kansu province.' That they are 
able to command the confidence of the Chinese people 
is largely due to the fact that their ancestors, as able 
supporters of Tso Tsui» Tang, the great contemporary 
of Tseng Kuo Fan, achieved great distinction in 
supressing revolt in that region In the 'seventies. 
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They rendered great service to their country by boldly 
sinking their religious differences in order to heip 
the Government suppress the rebellious Mohammedans 
whose cruelty and ruthlessness was a disgrace to 
civilization. Their strong spirit and humanitarianism, 
and their readiness to support any great national 
cause, rightfully places them well in the forefront of 
workers for inter-racial solidarity. If such a commend¬ 
able spirit is given fresh impetus and carefully fostered 
among our frontier peoples, foreign intimidation and 
bribery, however intensely resorted to, will be futile. 

In short, geographic, economic, and racial unifica¬ 
tion must proceed simultaneously and rapidly before 
real national unity for China can be attained. It is 
only after the complete achievement of this great task 
that the Chinese people can be assured of real 
security and prosperity, and see their representatives 
at international conferences given the dignity and 
respect commonly accorded to diplomats of Great 
Powers. Further, when the tempest of war sweeps 
across the Pacific—which seems quite inevitable in 
view of current events—China will be prepared to 
weather the storm and, perhaps, by a favourable turn 
of events, recover the territories torn from her during 
the last hundred years by foreign invasion and 
othewise. 


Peace or War What the people desire ? 

When the common people vote for peace, big 
men stake their fortunes in the jrrohability of war. 
Thf Living Age, for August, reviews the 
situation thus: 

Still another munitions expose, entitled Wfio's Wfio 
in Armaments by 'W. H. Williams, has just been 
published by the Labour Research Department in 
London. Among the Vickers-Armstrong stockholders, it 
lists Prince Arthur of Connaught, the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Gilmour (Home Secretary in the MacDonald Cabinet), 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne, former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Venerable Archdeacon H. S. 
Phillips of Foochow. The holders of airplane shares, 
which have enjoyed quite a flurry in recent months, arc 
almost equally impressive and include Lionel N. de 
Rothschild, several peers, and not a few members of 
the clergy. But the shareholders in imperial Chemical 
industries, whose profits reached a new record in IQ34, 
are a veritable handbook of the British aristrocracy. 
They include directors of the Midland, Martins, 
Barclays, and Lloyds Banks, the Marquess of Lothian, 
Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Earl Inchcape of shipping fame, the recently divorced 
wife of Prince George of Greece, Sir Henry Page-Croft, 
a Cabinet member, and even the novelist Warwick 
Deeping. In the case of the biggest shots, the 
pamphlet includes short biographical sketches. A certain 
Commander Craven, for instance, served in the Navy 
from 1900-1912, then with Vickers until 1914, then 
with the Navy until 1916, and then back to Vickers, 
where he has remained ever since. And it is of more 
than passing interest to discover the Bank of England 
listed among the Vickers shareholders. 

While the select few in Great Britain stake their 
fortunes on the probability of war, vast majority of 
the population shows a perverse preference for peace 
and even a touching faith in the League of Nations. 
More than eleven and a half million people have 
participated in a nation-wide ‘Peace Ballot,' and ten 
and a half million of them voted in favor of 'all-round 
reduction of armaments by international agreement/ 


As many as 74 per cent of the voters endorsed taking 
military action against an aggressor state and 
94 per cent favoured collective security by non-military 
measures. Less than 775,000 people voted in favour 
of the private manufacture, of arms, and this proportion 
did not vary even in the centres of the private-armament 
industry. Here is the way Walter Ashley, assistance 
secretary of the committee that organized the poll 
interprets its results : - 

This, then, in brief, is the i|}eaning of this vast vote 
for peace : an overwhelming majority of the people 
of this country have declared Qtemselves, through their 
votes in the ballot, emphatically in favour of the 
League of Nations, of an all-round reduction of 
armaments (and in particular of the abolition of naval 
and military aircraft), of the doing away with the 
private manufacture of arms, and of collective security 
by non-military measures. Further, a large majority 
of the people have also declared themselves in favour 
of collective security, even if, in the last resort, it 
involves recourse to combined military measures. 

The people have expressed their will. It is for 
for statesmen to see that this will is put into effect. 


Liberty 

Mr. JOaniel Sargont upeak.^ of Liberty in The, 
Commonwml of August 0, tfl.lo, as follows: 

There are some people who would reanimate the 
word by rcarousing the old emotions of 1776, the 
indignation against tyranny which cried out: "Give me 
liberty or give me death." But are there not too many 
other emotions abroad ? The season has changed. The 
only thing that now can make magic the word liberty 
is a philosophy which shows that the thing liberty is 
magical. And where is such a philosophy ? 

It is natural to seek for it among so-called liberals, 
but in truth, as philosophers, liberals have been 
generally believers in determinism, a belief which casts 
a slur at liberty. It is true that many of them have 
been willing to die for liberty, but they have been 
quite unable to show why they thought it so holy. 
John Stuart Mill wrote it down honestly that of 
course he did not believe in any absolute rights of 
man. Such rights were to him founded only on 
utility. In case people proved uneducated (as he 
might well have thought us), it was fitting that a 
"Charlemagne or an Akbar" should take away all 
their rights. John Stuart Mill at least had his eyes on 
men. Since then liberals have more and more kept 
their eyes on machines and on animals. According 
to their philosophy man has as little right to autonomy 
as the ape. in order to shout for liberty these latter- 
day liberals have had to be very illogical which has 
not bothered them at ail. But how can liberty-lovers 
look to their cogitations for help? 

To tell the truth, in order that liberty be a magic 
word some liberty must be inviolable, must belong to 
a part of u$ that is also Inviolable, which we cannot 
lose, and that only thing is our personality. 'J^'e can 
lose our overcoats, but not our personalities. I can 
have my ear shaved off, or even my head, but my 
personality is inseparable from me, '0^'hat it comes to, 
then, is that a sense of the preciousness of personality 
is the only thing that can restore the magic to the 
word liberty. ^ 

It might be thought that all our fellow citizens 
would have a Mnse of the preciousness of personality 
for, to begin with, each one of us finds his personaiity 
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InDnitely precious. As a child he resents interference, 
as a grown man no less. Vho of us does not like to 
'be autonomous ? Our personality is the one thing we 
are content with. We envy others the colour of their 
■hair. We cannot envy another his personality. And 
besides this appreciation of our own personality, edu¬ 
cators and parents would nowadays seem to have a 
special respect for the personality of others. They 
wish children to express themselves spontaneously. 

...We would takeoff our hats to talents, to riches, 
but not to human beings simply as human beings. We 
'had cut short our common courtesies as mere for¬ 
malities. ■ 

In other words, while nobody has noticed it, the 
respect for personality--the great Christian heritage, 
which stayed with many even after they claimed to be 
no longer Christians—has -dwindled and dwindled. As 
■if to hide the dwindling there has continued a respect 
for the bodily sufferings of others, and even those of 
cats. But the personality is something more hidden. 
It can't be seen to suffer. We can almost expect 
.the unfit and insane to be shortly put to death for the 
■sake of general prosperity, provided they are not in 
their bodies forced to suffer, or seen to suffer. 

...individualism has received a hard blow and it 
will undoubtedly receive even harder, but it still exists. 


A Bankrupt Century 

In Thf- Month ( Anpu-st, 19.3.')) Tlioiniift F. 
Woodloek’ ‘propose.y to sketch in outline one 
of the most spectacular bankruptcies in human 
history—the bankruptcy of the nineteenth century/ 
and says ; 

. The nineteenth century saw the population of the 
civilized world—the Western world -trebled and the 
comforts of life immensely increased for the great 
mass of men. To borrow the jargon of our econom¬ 
ists, it saw the '’economy of scarcity," which had 
ruled from the coming of man upon the earth, trans¬ 
formed into the "economy of abundance." It saw, 
in a word, the first appearance of practically every¬ 
thing that differentiates the world of to-day from the 
world of Julius Caesar—most of all, the virtual 
abolition of time and space so far as concerns men's 
dealings with each other, upon which nearly every¬ 
thing else depends and it saw the most remote 
corners of the globe explored, mapped and claimed 
by somebody. It saw man freed in large measure 
from the slavery of muscular effort, by having at his 
command the machine to slave for him. In all these 
things it opened up for the human race a vista of 
"progress" that in all the previous millennia no one 
had in his wildest dreams ever dared to imagine. 

Nor was it only in material things that the nine¬ 
teenth century revolutionized the earth for man. It 
saw him "emancipated" from arbitrary rule by 
"democracy." It saw him “educated" as never before 
so that illiteracy had almost disappeared. It freed 
his tongue to talk, and it brought him the doings— 
and the talk-of his fellows all over the world. It 
displayed for him the teachings of "science," as it 
brought him the gifts of science • it told him that 
knowledge is power, and it gave him the opportunity 
to acquire "knowledge" to his heart's content and 
.invited him to use his "reason" upon the knowledge 
it brought him. 

I need waste no time in recounting the visible 
•eonsequences of that insolvency, for they s^e one 
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in the face. Twenty or thirty millions in qecd of 
work, for whom no work can be found—here is the 
most conspicuous world-phenomenon presented to us 
by our new-found "economy of abundance," and our 
elaborate retinue of machine slaves. The "Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the World" is farther off 
than at any time since Europe was Europe, the war- 
drums are muttering in every country, and there are 
more battle flags to be seen unfurled than ever before 
in history. The facilities of communication which we 
so ingeniously contrived by transportation, we are 
now feverishly abolishing by tariffs, quotas, embargoes, 
immigration restriction, and so forth-bent on split¬ 
ting up again into isolated and insulated fragments, 
a world so cleverly knit together by steam and 
electricity, by trade and intellectual intercourse, as if 
each fragment could best thrive in complete separation. 

I need not linger on the picture's details, which stare 
us in the face on every side. 

The first, and most fundamental, is its assertion 
that the purpose of life is bound up with this world 
and this world only. ... 

The second article in the Liberal creed follows 
from the first. It denies dogmatic religion by rejection 
of all authority for truth of any kind. — 

The third article is a profession of faith in 
"development" by evolution—an "inexorable" progress 
automatic and continuous as a result of man's 
emancipation from intellectual servitude. .. 

Finally, the fourth article is the assertion of the 
intellectual independence of the individual, his "right" 
to think for himself and repudiate any direction (tom 
his fcllow-man, however highly placed in Church 
or State. This is, in effect, a denial that God speaio 
to His creatures, not only through conscience, but 
also by means of His guaranteed revelation} it is an 
endeavour to rule the world without any reference 
to its Creator. Man is the measure of all things, and 
if only he thought freely, and freely spoke his mind, 
truth would infallibly emerge as the result of the talk, 
and world peace and order would follow. The 
great thing is to stimulate discussion so that everyone 
has his say, and jubjccts everyone else's say "to 
his own independent judg.nent." 

Let us see what ha'i happend to the three 
"positive" faiths of Liberalism—"science," "education" 
and "democracy." 

Nothing is more striking in the world of intellect 
than the complete volte-face of "science" within a 
single, or at the most two, generations. Sixty-one 
years ago Professor Tyndall, in his famous Belfast 
address, enunciated the credo of the materialists of 
his time in the following portentous words: 

"In matter [he said] we discern the promise and 
the potentiality of all terrestrial life. The doctrine 
of evolution derives man, in his totality, from the 
inter.'iction of organism and environment through 
countless ages past" 

And for a long time nineteenth-century "science," 
as purveyed to the masses, repeated with conviction 
this dictate of pure deterministic materialism, it was 
in that "science" that nineteenth-century Liberalism 
made its act of faith. Two generations ago, whw 
elementary "education" became widespread, a host 
of half educated vulgarisateurs popularized amongst 
the deChristianized masses the pseudo-science of the 
theorists, and the products of the Rationalist Press 
Association became best-sellers. 'Wt can see traces 
of its survival in the writings of Mr. H. G. Veils 
and his school to-day. yet at the very flood-tide 
of this literabire scienM itself was preparing a great 
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recantation. It would not be too much to say that 
twentieth'century science is as humble as nineteenth* 
century science was conceited. .. 

To turn now to education, as the nineteenth century 
in its later phases, administered it to the multitude. 
Destroy illiteracy. Open the mind of the multitude 
to the printed word. Bring it into vital contact with 
the past and the present by free libraries, and all 
will assuredly be well I No need to expose tfiat 
half-truth, so long as Newman's devastating refutation 
of it in "The Tamworth Reading Room" remains one 
of the classics of literature... 

Since "universal literacy" looks for self-realization 
chiefly at the news-stands and in the movie-houses, 
no one can wonder much at what it finds and what 
it does not find. And as tor other departments of 
culture, while pretending to no special competence in 
the field of aesthetics, I doubt whether a music, based 
partly upon strictly barbaric rhythm and partly upon 
new and ingeniously disagreeable sound-combinations 
is really a development and not a degeneration. I 
doubt whether a painting which strives to break the 
bounds of sense in order to express some kind of 
intellectual abstraction, and a sculpture which aims at 
a similar result by incredibly revolting distortions of 
form and a positive cult of ugliness, are anything but 
fundamental departures from truth and beauty. And, 
finally, I doubt whether a literature which abandons 
all principles of selection, of reticence and of economy, 
which offers us cheap cynicism for satire, filthy for realism, 
impudence for irony, and what the Germans call 
"gallowswit" for humour, is one that will find much 
of a place in the world's long annals of true art. 

And what, finally, of "democracy," of which we 
used to be told that the way to cure its failings was 
to give us more I Here the nineteenth century failed 
to learn from its predecessor, when Liberty, Fraternity 
and Equality were tried out in France according to the 
prescription of Dr. Rousseau and resulted first in the 
Terror and then in the dictator Napoleon. The 
sequence is always the same—unlimited self-government, 
mob-rule, murder and sudden death, and finally the 
tyrant. But the lesson was lost on the doctrinaire 
Liberal : extend the franchise, make the ballot secret, 
try universal suffrage, and all political ills will vanish I 
Look around -in vain -for the proof 1 Europe is 
dense with dictators and as for the United States, 
we stand between two worlds : one dead—the other 
(seemingly) powerless to be born. The fallacy of direct 
democracy is that, since rule needs unity, and numbers 
mean diversity, the masses can effectively have only a 
remote and indirect voice in government. The art of 
ruling well is the highest of all and demands 
a combination of qualities never found but in a few. 
Knowledge may come, but wisdom continues to 
linger. 

firitaia’s Economic Recovery Policies of 
the National Government 

In the.s« days of economic disorganization in 
India a criticism of the British National Govern¬ 
ment polioie.s for Britain’s Economic Recovery 
by William Koren, Jr., in Foreign PoUcg EepoHs 
31, 1.9'io) may be of interest to Indian 
(Jens. 

Thus the efforts of the National Government to 
lift Great Britain from the depression have for the 
ttiost part, been directed to save successive groups of 
, hafd-pressed producers, benefiting consumers only in 
for its the latter belonged to one of the assisted 


producing groups. Taxpayers have been rewarded 
by the modest gains attendant on restored confidence 
in the national finances. The government has adopted 
the eminently orthodox measures of cheap money 
and a protective tariff i its "interference" with industry 
and agriculture consists in safeguarding and adminis^ 
tering voluntary rationalization. The government has 
not attempted to end the depression by monetary 
inflation or by putting the unemployed to work at 
its own expense. 

Critics point to the taiiurmof the National Govern¬ 
ment, charged with unfett|red powers for the full 
Parliamentary term, to present a "five-year plan" for 
the country's rehabilitation. Often, it is claimed, the 
National Government has followed rather than led 
the way in the adoption of reconstruction measures. 

Observers also criticize the National Government 
for confusion regarding the significance of its own 
policies. In order to "save Britain from ultimate 
bankruptcy" through an adverse balance of payments, 
the National Government attempted to reduce imports 
rather than bring about a revival of world trade, of» 
which restoration ot the normal balance largely 
depended. By tariff and quota restrictions the govern¬ 
ment succeeded in narrowing the adverse balance ot 
commodity trade until the demand for imports which 
followed revival ot the home market widened it once 
more in 1934. yet this increased adverse trade balance 
failed to create a serious adverse balance of payment 
or alarm the government as in 1931, because simulta¬ 
neous recovery abroad increased the invisible items 
in Britain's favour. 

The Ottawa and foreign trade agreements have 
been partially offset by reprisals against the British 
tariff on the part of France, Germany, the Irish Free 
State and other Briti.sh customers. Successful bargain¬ 
ing for the Scandinavian and Baltic coal markets has 
driven Polish exporters to compete with Britain in the 
Mediterranean and South America, forcing British coal 
companies to reach an agreement for division of these 
markets with their new rivals. In so far as it 
succeeds in decreasing imports, moreover, the National 
Government reduces the power of overseas countries 
to buy British exports or repay past borrowings in 
England, and harms British shipping. The curtailment 
of food imports is especially vicious because agricultural 
countnes have not only been important purchasers of 
British capital goods but are also Britain's debtors for 
past loans. The 1935 Report of the Chamber of 
Shipping complained that "tariffs, quotas and agricultural 
subsidies have necessarily deprived shipping not only 
of inward cargoes but of the outward cargoes which 
would have been exported to pay for the excluded 
imports...with consequent injury to the shipping 
industry, ship-building, engineering, and other industries 
wholly or partly dependent on it." One consequence 
of this system of economic nationalism "admirably 
conceived to stabilize depression" has been the 
necessity of the £ 2,000,000 subsidy to British tramp 
shipping. Although the adverse effect of curtailed 
imports on the export trade could have been partially 
offset by a liberal policy of foreign lending, Neville 
Chamberlain's total embrago on foreign loans from 
June 1^2 to July 1934 and present extension of the 
embargo on loans to non-sterling bloc countries has 
hindered a rise in exports as well as an increase-in 
the business of financial houses. Since assuming the 
Premiership in June 1935 , Stanley Baldwin has underlined 
the dependence of Britain on international trade 
without explaining how that dependence was to be 
harmonized with the piHicy of stimulating domestic 
setivify. 




A Poem 

This IS tho English-reiifleriiig ii poem by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tapore, publishofl in Visva- 
Bltarali News: 

Forgive me, peerless one, 

if I forget myself, 

for with the first rush of the rains 

the forest trees are darkly agitated, 
the garden lane is reckless in its flowering excess. 

prodigal with its perfume. 
Forgive me, my peerless one, 

if my eyes are guilty of trespass. 

See from all corners of the sky 

the lightning repeatedly flashes through your 

window, 

and the wind is rudely rampant with 

your veil. 

forgive me, my peerless one 

if I am slack in my manners. 

The daylight is dim today. 

the idle hours seem absent'minded, 
the lonely meadows are without cattle, 
the sky blinded with showers. 
Forgive me, my peerless one, 

if I forget myself 

when (he shadow of the dark dense clouds 
has deepend in your eyes, 
your black hair circled by a jasmine chain, 
your forehead kissed by the clamourous day of 

July. 


Health of School-Qoing Children 

JTr. V. 11. Goklnile writes in The Proi/ress of 
FAuealion : 

Every young person's education is a continuous 
process from day to day, for years together. This is 
naturally to be shared by both the parents and teachers 
alike. A boy or girl really spends five-sixth of the 
day out of school under the apparent supervision of 
responsible parents. This very fact needs complete 
co-operation of parents and teachers, to ensure which 
every school should have a parent's association as an 
integral part of its system. There should be free 
exchange of mutual confidences, the primary object 
being to maintain uniformity of discipline, supervision 
in character-building, inculcation of healthy habits both 
in school and out of school. Children are prone to 
observe and imitate their elders. It is up to the parents 
and teachers to set good example for these youngsters. 
The association will form one of the means to induce 
parents to take a lively interest in the doings of the 
school. This is my first suggestion for your close 
consideration. My second point before you is the 
physical training of the pupils, you are ail doing full 
justice to the education of the mind. But as far as 
I ran judge, at present extremely meagre attention is 
paid to the development of the body. Although •every 


one of us is so familiar with the time-honoured dictum^ 
sound mind in a sound body qpjj 

very little importance is given to this part of education. 
...there should be no school hours for at least a 
couple of hours after full meal. Neither pupils nor 
teachers can do full justice to themselves during .this 
period. In tropical countries like India, early morning 
is the best time both to impart and receive knowledge, 
which undoubtedly requires great concentration of 
mind. One is fresh after a good night's rest. In 
Egypt all transactions are suspended between the hours 
of 12 noon and 3 p. m. Once this point of 
paramount importance, entirely in the interest of our 
youngsters, is grasped and accepted all other 
difficulties can be smoothed away. 


Population of India in time of Akbar 

(-’. S. K. Riio Shaheb writes in Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Sodety : 

To estimate the population of a country where 
statistics are not available, recourse is generally had 
to two sources of information, r/t., extent of cultiva¬ 
tion and the strength of armies. If we assume that 
the main line on Indian Agriculture has persisttti 
during the last three centuries, then area under crops 
is a rough Index of rural population. The statistics 
preserved in the Ain-i-A^bari is sufficient "to give 
a general idea of the extent of cultivation in those 
provinces of the Mughal Empire in which the regula¬ 
tion system of revenue assessment had been effectively 
introduced." 

Affor <lipcussin{r voriouo data Mr. Rao Shaheb 
(‘oncludos : 

So we come to the conclusion that Akbar's 
Empire contained a population of abont f5D millions. 
This was subjected to natural checks, as famines, 
epidemics and war. Mughal I ndia was not free from 
these scourges which must have reduced the popula¬ 
tion considerably. 


Irrigation Problems in Bengal 

Mr. S. (’. Majuindar writes in tSrience and 
Culture : 

The problems vary in different parts of Bengal. Thus 
in Western Bengal, specially in Bankura and Birbhum 
districts and in the western portions of MIdnapore, 
Burdwan and Murshidabad districts, the most pressing 
demand is for irrigation Though in normal years 
the total rainfall may be considered to be more or 
less adequate, the distribution is erratic, and during 
the latter half of September and in October the rainfalT 
is usually insufficient for the requirements of crops. In 
consequence, the outturn is usually poor even m 
normal years, and irt years of scarcity which occur 
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approximately once in 5 to 7 years, there is a total 
or partial failure of crops. The ryots can hardly 
afford to use any artificial manure, and the productivity 
of the soil is gradually decreasing. Canal irrigation 
can increase the productivity of the soil as the silt is 
carried by the rivers. 

In the eastern portion of 'K'estern Bengal also, 
irrigation would be useful , but the most pressing 
need is to improve its sanitary condition and to 
increase the productivity of the soil by means of 
flood flushing which the area has been deprived of 
as a result of embankments, and to restore the net¬ 
work of rivers within the area which, being deprived 
of the flushing from the parent streams, have badly 
deteriorated and can no longer serve as efficient 
drainage channels. The ideal solution would, no 
doubt, be to remove the embankments and to restore 
the natural condition prevailing before the embankments 
were erected. 


Reciprocity of Sexes 

Mrtulvi Abdul Matlib. M. a., ». i,., writes in 
Servant of llimanit;/ partly thus ; 

It may be said that by the removal of parda man¬ 
kind will be accustomed to free social intercourse and 
no bitter result will ensue but will that ensure safety 
for females in every day affairs of life ? If, 
however, such free scope is not possible and if having 
considered the human tendencies of average mankind, 
we find that our women will require body-guards 
to protect them against the unlicensed handling of 
irresponsible males, it is better for our females to leave 
for the males, that sphere of life which is more suitable 
for them. It may be said that screening the women 
from view altogether stands on a different footing ; 
there may not be any harm in allowing females 
ordinarily to be seen by others though there may be 
objection to their free mixing in public places But if 
no useful purpose is served by exposing our females 
to public gaze, why should it at all be allowed ? 
'J/hy should we subject ourselves to an unwholesome 
test that'is likely to cause some mischief. 

Every man is endowed with that faculty which by 
nature attracts him towards a female and the more 
it is indulged in, the more it grows in keenness. It 
is very easily said by many that our virtue should 
not be "fugitive and cloistered" but how many arc 
there who can stand the test if indiscriminate mixing 
is allowed ? 


Indian Civilization 

The following occurs in f^edanta Kenari: 

In other religions God has been worshipped as 
the Father or the Friend or the Master. India has 
added to these, many other forms of worship. God 
is worshipped in India also as the Divine Mother of 
the universe. And through Bhakti, or devotion, God 
ii wrosh^pped in all the human relationships. He is 
worshipped as the Master, as the Friend, as the Child 
or Parent and as the Beloved. These forms of love 
are most natural, -the heart of man reaches out to 
the heart of God, soul thirsting for soul. God the 
embodiment of iovc and wisdom and strength is the 
highest object of man's devotion. If man loves woman 
or child, he loves but a spark of that great Love 


which is God. If man loves his master, he loves buf 
a particle of that wisdom and strength which is God..- 
In God man's highest aspirations find fulfilment, for 
God is beyond man's greatest hopes and desires. In' 
the infinite heart of God there is room for all. No 
one can fathom its depth, no one can measure God's 
love. There is always love beyond love, joy beyond! 
joy, wisdom beyond wisdom. So the Upanishad 
says : "Love God alone, for then the object of your 
love will never perish." 


The Machine and the Mahatma 

In an important paper in Tiie Indiiin Review 
Mr. .i. M. Kuinarappa writes: 

The motive behind the invention of labour-saving 
machinery is greed, not philanthropy or love to lessen 
the burden of the worker. Naturally, therefore, the 
indiscriminate use of machinery only increases many 
of the evils of capitalism. It kills the small trader, 
destroys handicrafts, and increases unemployment, 
poverty and disease i it crushes the individuality and 
initiative of man and makes him a slave. It stimulates 
the greed of the rich and promotes parasitism and 
irresponsibility. It concentrates wealth and power in 
the hands of the few and deprives the producer of 
his share in the production and its profits. Is it any 
wonder then if Gandhiji, to whom the individual and 
his welfare is the one supreme consideration, is 
against the use of such machinery ? "I want to save," 
declares the Mahatma, "time and labour, not for a 
fraction of mankind but for all. I want the concentra¬ 
tion of wealth, not in the hands of the few, but in- 
the hands of all." To this end, he welcomes simple 
tools and instruments and such machinery as saves 
individual labour and lightens the burden of the millions 
of workers. It is clear, therefore, that he is not 
against all machinery, '^hile the Mahatma is most 
uncompromisingly against the use of the machinery which 
saves labour in order to increase profits for the profiteer, 
he considers the extensive use of such machinery as 
saves labour for the individual not only desirable but 
lawful. 


The Growth of the Political Consoieuce in- 
Ceylon 

Mr, S, J. K. Crowthor writes in Tfie New 
Review : 

Ceylon is India in miniature. In this island of 
25,000 square miles and a population of 5,300, .00, 
mainly descendants of early settlers from India, are 
reproduced as in a microcosm many of the elements 
of India's problems. The caste system prevails in 
Ceylon, though it is not the grim reality that it has 
become in India. Cleavages of race and religion exist 
but they are not so deep-seated as they are in India. 
For these reasons the development of political, 
responsibility in Ceylon is of some interest. 

The Donoughmore Commission came in 1927. 

Their conclusion naturally was that the Ceylonese 
were not yet fit for responsible government. As a 
step towards this end they recommended a new 
constitution which is a disguised form of dyarchy, 
although the Commissioners protested in their report 
that .they did not favour a dyarchicai form of 
government. The chief features of the new constitu^ 
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tion are the abolition of communal representation 
and the enfranchisement of all males and fentales 
above the age of 21 without any literacy or property 
qualification. 

Under the new constitution introduced in 1931, the 
Legislative Council was replaced by a State Council 
having both legislative and executive functions. The 
State Council consists of three official members, fifty 
elected members, and eight members nominated by the 
Governor. The three official members, styled Officers 
of State,—namely the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- 
General and the Financial Secretary, - have seats on 
the Board of Ministers as well as in the State 
Council, in both of which they may speak but cannot 
vote. The Chief Secretary, the head of the Civil 
Service, is the Chairman of the Board of Ministers as 
well as of the Public Service Commission which is in 
charge of appointments, promotions and transfers. He 
is also the Minister in charge of Defence and External 
Affairs. The Attorney-General is the Minister in 
charge of Law, and the Financial Secretary is head of 
the Treasury and in charge of Finance. 

Elections were held in all the other constituencies. 
A total of 1,577,932 voters (978,548 males and 599,384 
females) had registered themselves, and in those 
divisions where contests were held sixty per cent of 
the voters went to the poll. On the whole the 
contests were fairly fought and there were only one 
or two cases of appeal to religious prejudice. On 
the other hand, the people's freedom from racial 
prejudice was shown in the election of two Europeans 
and two Indians. 

The State Council entered on its duties under the 
worst of auspices. The Depression lay heavy on the 
land. Tea, rubber and coco-nuts, the main agricultural 
products, had slumped disastrously. The public revenue 
had declined so seriously that the first budget presented 
by the Board of Ministers revealed a serious deficit. 

Besides the outstanding achievements of the Council, 
its one serious blunder was the passing of a Bill for 
the relief of Judgment Debtors. Passed during the 
worst phase of the Depression it bore evidence of 
the prevalent panic. The Bill, had it become law, 
would have done much harm to the credit of Ceylon. 
The Governor, on instructions from the Secretary of 
State, has, therefore, withheld his assent from it. 

On another matter the Governor and the Council 
come into conflict once a year, -on the vote for leave 
passages and holiday warrants of Government 
employees. ..The Secretary of State has held that the 
practice of granting leave passages once in four years 
should continue because the Constitution requires that 
the conditions of employment of public servants which 
existed at its inception should not be altered. 

This is one of the grounds on which a section of 
the State Council is pressing for the withdrawal of 
the special powers vested in the Governor. From 
the point of view of this section of the House, who 
are all Sinhalese, the Governor's special powers are 
an intolerable restriction of the Council's freedom of 
action. 


New Orientation in Education 
Mr. B. Ramaohandra Rao, M.A. L.T., Principal, 
Hindu College, Guntur, contributes a very 
instructive paper to tUdttcational India. Part of 
it is given here ; 

Following up the argument in practice we yiay so 
arrange the school work that the forenoon session 


(7 to 10) may be entirely devoted ter teaching lan¬ 
guages, mathematics and specialized sciences and the 
afternoon <3 to 5) session may be left completely to- 
the pupils to make good what the/ have learnt from 
teacher by experience in practical work in the 
laboratory or workshop or art-studio to be followed 
up by games and lectures (two or three per week)* 
with the aid of cinema or magic lantern that go to 
elucidate the general knowledge subjects, viz. History, 
Geography and General Science. It is high time that 
the pupils are disabu.sed of the false notion that know¬ 
ledge can be acquired by reading pages after pages of 
text-books. More often than not the periods assigned to 
these subjects are utilized for the dictation of notes. 
There might have been some excuse for such a 
procedure when the essay type of answers was lit 
demand. But fortunately now the new Style of 
questioning needs short, intelligent and accurate 
answers. For geography there are slides to illustrate 
the topography, climate, vegetation and economic 
development of a country or a region. The proper 
study of picture and map, supp'emented by excursions 
will surely foster correct geographical concepts and 
the text-book should be read independently by the 
pupils only for refreshing their memories. Similar aids 
can be easily devised for other general knowledge 
subjects. In f^act, pupils should be weaned from too 
much attachment to printed letter and should be in¬ 
duced to acquire knowledge by observation and 
experiment. The compulsory vernacularization of all 
non-language subjects will greatly facilitate this reform. 

Ihe allocation of one school session to the self¬ 
effort and self-manifestation of the pupils will have a 
very healthy effect on the tone of the school and the 
task of the teacher will be greatly Itghtened. The 
tea.'her and pupil will realize that education is a co¬ 
operative effort and that each has a part to play. 

The employment of pupils in laboratories, work¬ 
shops and art studios to realize by practical experi¬ 
ment the truth of what they have learnt in the class 
room will incidentally afford ample scope for develop¬ 
ing skill of hand and eye. Manual training should be 
closely associated with subjects of class instruction. 
In the miniature Vorld of the School, pupils whose 
parents pursue different vocations in life gather together 
and the various types of inherited genius that they 
possess should be properly utilized for the benefit of 
all. In this society of ail talents only such manual 
work as will release the native genius of the peoples 
should be alloted, and it will not be impossible to 
establish some sort of co-operation between home and 
school, 'y'orkers in the carpentry section should be 
able to effect ordinary repairs of school furniture and 
prepare simple educational equipments. So also the 
smithy and laboratory by mutual association forge 
ordinary implements of scientific education. In this 
way every branch of education will find its instructors 
and workers. Thus the theory and practice of educa¬ 
tion would be set side by aide to infuse real love of 
knowledge, to foster dignity of labour, to engender 
confidence in the apparently dull and indifferent pupils 
and finally eliminate truancy and failure from the 
school world. 


The Practical Problems of Life 
The following are extracted from Prabuddha 
Bharala : 

The conflict between authority and reason is very 
common to modern minds. There are people who- 
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proclaim their unbelief in all forms of authority. They 
do not want to submit to any discipline. They have 
no philosophy of life which they adhere to, nor have 
they any ideal to be achieved in life. They absolutely 
ignore the great value of tradition. They are practi¬ 
cally led by wandering whims and caprices. In the 
name of liberty and reason, they propound doctrines 
which are suicidal to the progress of mankind. In 
the midst of this confusion, some people take a 
blind refuge in age-long authority. In their heart, 
they arc cither sceptics or hypocrites but they console 
themselves with a false relief by leaning towards 
authority. 

The elHcacy of reason can hardly be over-estimated. 
Who can underestimate the value of any rationalistic 
investigation ? Our life is sure to be swayed by 
superstition and fanaticism, if it be not governed by 
reason. Wc know how the evils of authority have 
ruined individuals and nations. It is well known 
how religions fight against one another for want of 
reason. Besides, liberty and reason are so indispensable 
for the growth of our soul. We can never grow 
within the hedges of blind tradition. 

"It has been said that reason is not strong 
enough," said Swaini Vivekananda. "it docs not 
always help us to get the Truth i many times it makes 
mistakes, and therefore the conclusion is, that we 
must believe in the authority of a church ! That was 
said to me by a Roman Catholic, but I could not 
see the logic of it. On the other hand, I should say, 
if reason be so weak, a body of priests would be 
weaker, and I am not going to accept their verdict, 
but I will abide by my reason, because with all its 
weakness there is some chance of my getting at 
truth through it » while, by the other means, there 
is no such hope at all." The great Swami at the 
same time emphasized the limited scope of reason 
too. He said in the same breath : "To reach Truth 
by reason alone is impossible because imperfect reason 
cannot study its own fundamental basis. Therefore 
the only way to study the mind is to get at facts 
and then intellect will arrange them and deduce the 
principles." Liberty and reason must have their proper 
limits. If they be let loose, they will certainly fail 
to be safe guides in life. Tradition, on the other 
hand, should not be set at naught, simply because 
they arc age-worn and out of fashion. We must 
.avoid the extremes of both authority and reason for 
.the solution of our problems in life. We need be 


conscious of the dangers of faith and also the obstacles 
of intellectualism. There ought to be a balance 
between reason and faith in all our undertakings in 
life. An undue leaning to one or the other is the 
cause of our mistakes and miseries. The unrest that 
we find in the modern life is largely due to the lost 
balance. 


The Principles of In^au Art 

» 

The followinn extnu’fs are taken from The. 
Theosophist : 

The chief characteristic of the Indian temperament, 
moulded as it is by religion and philosophy, is its 
instinct to search tor principles. To proceed from a 
principle, or a general law, to its application to action 
is the Hindu method -the reverse of the British tempera¬ 
ment, which takes things as they arc, and "muddles 
through," and after achieving success, at last is surprised 
to discover that there was a principle all the time. 
The Hindu mind always seeks the idea first. "From 
above downwards" may well describe Hindu technique 
in everything. 

This is particularly true in all forms of Indian art. 
The artist seeks above all things to express the idea. 
Eveiything, even th; form, is subordinated to the idea. 
Let me illustrate. In painting, no Indian painter ever 
uses a model. Suppose he plans to carve a bull in 
granite ; every one of the tens of thousands of temples 
of Shiva has an image of his bull, and these granite 
bulls, small and large, are everywhere. He docs not 
get a bull and model from nature. He has observed 
thousands of bulls cattle are in every village and 
home , from these memories he creates in his mind the 
idea of the bull. Then he sets to work to carve it. 
His object is not to make a bull which is true to nature 
in all details he plans to make the idea permeate the 
matter. It, in creating, his proportions arc not accurate, 
he does not consider that a detect , he is creating not 
the image of any living bull, but the idea which materi¬ 
alizes or clothes itself as a bull. The bull's passivity, 
his dignity and aloofness, his sense of being the vehicle 
of the God Shiva -these are what the artist intends 
to reveal. This emphasis on idea as above form is the 
hallmark of true Hindu art. 





NOTES 



Sir Samuel Hoare's Baseless Boast 

Addressing the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva on the 11th September last, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, 
is roporte 1 by lleutor to liave said : 

“ In accordance with what we believe to be the 
underlying principles of the League we steadily 
promote the growth of self-government in our 
own territories. For example, only a few weeks 
ago I was responsible for helping pa.S3 through 
the Imperial Parliament a great and comiilicated 
measure to extend self-government to India.” 

It is an entirely unfounded claim that “The 
Government of India Act, 1935,” to which Sir 
Samuel Iloare referred, has extended self- 
government to IndLa or even that it has pro¬ 
moted the growth of self-government in India. 
This has been pointed out so often in the 
Indian section of the press in India during the 
discussion of the sections of the Government 
of India Bill in the British {not the “Imperial”*) 
Parliament that it may seem superfluous to 
point it out again. But as British Imperialists 
will not cease to repeat the falsehood that they 
have given self-government to India by the 
new Act, it will not do for ns to cease to con¬ 
tradict and refute such a flagrant falsehood. 

If a country is self-governing its seat of 
ultimate authority in state affairs (including 
political, economic and kindred matters) is 
situated in the country itself. But in the case 
of India that seat is in a country several thou¬ 
sand miles distant from it and separated from 
it by two continents and many seas. The 
ultimate authority, too, of a self-governing 
country, whether one man or a body of repre- 

* To eaU tho British Parliament the Imperial 
Parliament is quite incorrect. For, not to speak of 
mbjeot India, which contains the neater portion of 
the population of the British Empire, even the self- 
(ovetning Dominions do not, as they are not required 
to, send their representatives to the British Parlument. 


sensitive men, is indigenous to that country. 
But the paramount authority, so far as 
India is concerned, will continue to be non- 
Indian. 

The constitution of a .self-ruliig country 
is usually framed by itself, or, if it be in the 
transition stage from a subject to a self- 
governing condition, the constitution should be 
framed at least in accorxlance with the wishes 
of the subject population and receiv'e their 
assent. But in the case of tho Government of 
India .Act, it was framed entirely by non- 
Indians, and, though there was a show of con¬ 
sulting Tndian.s, the .1. P. C. report itself says 
that the J.P.C. Committee did not accept even 
the recommendations of the Moderate Indian, 
“delegiitcs” examined ! And needless to say, 
no Indian party, not even the ranch-favoured 
and much-conciliated’ Muhammadans, have 
acclaimed the Act as one which, far from 
granting complete .self-rule, concedes even 
partial .self-government. 

A self-ruling country has and performs the 
duty of defending the country. But the new 
constitution, like the existing one, places 
Defence entirely in the hands of the foreign 
Executive .and outside the control of tie 
Legislature in any way. There has been for 
years a hollow talk of the Ihdianization of 
the array. 15ut in the new Government of 
India Act one does not catch a faint echo of 
even that deceptive tilk. 

So much for Defence. ' 

As regards the civil administration of the 
country, India at present has no say and in 
the future also will not have any say in the 
matter of the periodieal appointments of her 
Governor-General anti Governors. 

Evpn in the case of , officers of lower rank 
such as those belonging to* (be Indian Civil 
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Service, the Indian Medical Service, the 
Indian Police Service, the Irrigation Service 
and many other officers, the Indian legislatures 
or ministers will have nothing to do with 
their recruitment, posting, promotion, leave, 
pensions, suspension, dismissal, ete., the most 
important parts of such work being in the 
hands of the Secretary of State and the 
remainder in the hands of the Governor- 
General and Governors. For details the 
reader is referred to sections 244 to 2H3 of 
the Act 

It is a fine brand of self-rule for a country 
not to appoint or control its own servants ! 
The “steel frame” is Jiot only to be maintained 
intact for an indefinite period but to be re¬ 
inforced and extended. 

A self-ruling country controls and disbui-ses 
its own purse. But in the new constitution 
expenditure on the reserved departments, 
salaries and pensions of high officials and 
superior civil servants, and interest and sink¬ 
ing-fund chaises on the Tiational debt arc 
removed by statute from the vote of the 
legislature. These non-votable items in the 
’future federal budget have amounted in recent 
years to some 80 per cent of the total expen¬ 
diture of the Government of India. Even as 
regards the remaining 20 per cent of federal 
expenditures, the power and responsibility of 
th^' future i''inan<‘e Minister .are limited by 
speci.al powers conferred on the Governor- 
Gencrii! in ivlath.n to budget procedure which 
enable him to restore any amounts reduced or 
rejected by legislative vote. 

To call a country self-governing which 
cannot control even 20 per cent of its revenue 
with certainty is a grim joke which the joker 
may enjoy, but not those at who.se expense it 

is cracked. , i 

A self-ruling country determines its rela¬ 
tions with foreign countries. But, not to 
speak of such subjects of high politics as 
negotiations for war and peace, even matters 
relating to commerce with other countries, 
emigration and immigration, etc., are placed 
outside the jurisdiction of the legislature; for 
Foreign Affairs, like Defence, is a “reserved 

subject. , ,, 

In Sir Samuel Hoare’s self-governing 

India, currency and exchange, banking, railway 
jates and freight, etc., will continue to be 


manipulated in non-Indian interests. These 
key economic spheres have thus been removed 
from responsible legislative control. 

Every student knows or ought to know 
that before and during the rule of the East 
India Company, and even later, Britain built 
up and developed her trade, industries and 
shipping at the expense pf those of India, 
thereby occupying in thq^ Indian economic 
sphere the place which ought to be India’s 
own. The reader may refresh his memory 
of facts relating to this subject by consulting 
the enlarged new edition of Major B. D. Basil's 
“Ruin of Indi.an Trade and Industries.” In 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s self-governing India, 
Indians will not bo able to re-occiipy in the 
trade, industries and the shipping and other 
means of transport of their own country that 
supreme place which the nationals of all 
civilized and self-ruling countries do in theirs 
by any or all the means which have been and 
are resorted to by -such nationals. For, in the 
new Act, in order to “hang” any possible 
future endeavour aiming at such re-occupation, 
such endeavours have been given the bad 
name of “discrimination.” By sections 111 to 
121 the Executive (the Governor-General, etc.) 
have been given ample and unlimited powers 
to prevent such “discrimination.” Thus, the 
provisions regarding “commercial discrimina¬ 
tion” and the “special responsibility” laid on 
the Governor-General to prevent such “dis¬ 
crimination” seriously limit the pitiable future 
Finance Minister's power to devise and carry 
out a programme in the interests of Indian 
trade and industry. 

The height of absurdity and injustice is 
reached in section 116 which makes British 
companies carrying on business in India “eligible 
for any grant, bounty or subsidy payable out of 
the revenues of the Federation or of a Province 
for the encouragement of any trade or industry 
to the same extent as companies incorporated 
by or under the laws of British India are eligible 
therefor," under some conditions which 
exploiting British business men will be able 
very easily to comply with. 

No wonder then that a paper on “The 
Government of India Bill as Amended in the 
House of Commons” by Mr. Hugh Molson, 
M. p., published in the July number of Thi 
A^tic Review, contains the following exalting 
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laudation of the provisions ^inst so-oalled 
diedrimination ; 

“Under the Bill there are as full and complete 
prohibitions of disenmination as the ingenuity of 
the Parliamentary draftsmen, prompted by the 
greater ingenuity of the European community’s 
legal advisers, has been able to devise, . , . 
p. 457. 

A self-ruling State makes its own laws, 
which are not subject to any veto by any non- 
indigenous authority or person. But in the 
case of India, the British Crown, the British- 
appointed Governor-General, and the British- 
appointed provincial Governors are empowered 
by this new Act, imposed upon India from 
oiitside, to veto or disallow laws pas.sed by 
the central or provincial legislature.'*. There 
is no means provided for over-riding this veto, 
as, for instance, there is in the case of the 
power of veto possessed by the I’re.sidcnt of 
the United Stab's of America. 

The Governor-General and the Governors 
have been thus not only empowered at their 
discretion to reduce to a nullity the legislative 
powers and activities of the central and 
provincial legislatures, but they have boon 
in addition given powers to make ‘‘Governor- 
GencraFs laws” and “Governor’s law.s” by 
their sole authority, without the help of or 
in disregard and dcHancc of the legislatures ! 
The Governor-Generars and the Governor’s 
Act.s shall have the .same force and elfect and 
duration as Acts of the Federal or Provincial 
Legislatures. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s sclf-rule-graating Act 
may be exposed to the admiring gaze of the 
civilized world in far greater detail than we 
have attempted and that to an indefinite length. 
But we must now stop with mentioning only 
three more items, vix .: 

The Govcnior-General’s and the Gover¬ 
nor’s power of suspending the constitution 
wholly or in part, at their discretion, and taking 
unto themselves and exercising all the powers 
of the department or departments concerned ; 

Totally ignoring the existence of the eighty 
million inhabitants of the Indian States’ sul^ 
jects, giving seats in the Federal Legislature 
to the nominees of the rulers of these States 
and giving full recognition to the autocracy of 
these Princes (as they are called) as it exists 
today; and 


Reducing the Hindus of British-ruled India, 
who number more than half not only of the 
entire population of British-ruled India but of 
the population of both the British Provinces 
and the Indian States combined, to the position 
of a minority community. 

This last item requires some statistical 
elucidation. 

The total population of the whole of India 
{minus Burma), according to the census of 
19.31, is 339,626,58(>. The Hindus of British- 
ruled India alone, that is of the Provinces, 
number 177,157,03"). This is more than half 
of the total population of the whole of India. 
Therefore, the Hindus of British-ruled India 
ought to have been given more than half the 
seats in the two Houses or Chambers of the 
Federal Legislature, namely, the Council of 
State and the Federal Assembly. But out of 
the 200 seats in the Council of State the 
Hindus of British India have been given only 
81 seats, and out of the 375 seats in the 
Federal Assembly they have been given only 
124 seats, I’liey ought to liave got more than 
half the seats but have got less than one-third. 
These “General” seats are meant for 
Buddhists, Jainas, etc., also, whose numbers 
we have not taken into consideration. 

It is to be noted that the Hindus of British 
India not only form more than half the total 
population of the whole of India, but also con¬ 
tain the largest number of the best educated, 
most public-spirited and most enterprising 
persons in India. Perhaps that is the reason 
why Sir Samuel Hoare’s scif-rnle-giving Act 
has discriminated against them. 

Salary of the Prime Minister of 
India To Be, and Thaf of the 
Japanese Prime Minister 

Speculation is already rife as to who is 
likely to be the first Prime Minister of Federa¬ 
ted India. What is going to be his salary, we 
wonder. 

Our provincial ministers get salaries of 
Rs. 64,000 per annum apiece. That may 
lead one naturally to guess that the All-India 
Prime Minister must be given at least 
Rs. 80,000 per annum, if not Rs. 100,000, 

It is interesting to compare the bloated 
salaries of these practically powerless figure- 
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heads (comparatively speakiug), dressed in 
brief authority, on some of whom bigness is 
thrust, with the very modest salary of the 
Prime Minister of the powerful Empire of 
Japan. Formerly his salary used to be 1,000 
(one thousand) yen per mensem. But, we 
have learnt from the Consul-General of Japan 
in Calcutta, that his salary according to the 
revised scale is 800 (eight hundred) yen per 
mensem. On the 19th of September last the 
exchange value of a hundread yen was Rs. 78. 
So, the Prime Minister of Japan gets a salary 
of Rs. 624 per mensem, or Rs. 7488 per 
annum 1 One reason why Japan is able to 
spend large sums on the improvement of her 
agriculture, commerce, industries, education, 
health services, shipping, etc., is that she can 
command the services of men of first-rate 
standing and ability for the public good on 
very moderate salaries. But here in India the 
bureaucracy must awe and dumbfound us 
Indians, who are regarded as among the gaping 
rustics of the world, with the length of the 
purses presented to the ministers. 

Pennsylvania Gives Equality to 
Negroes 

The 450,000 negroes who live in the Stnte of 
Pennsylvania ha\e found themselves from last 
Sunday in a slate of absolute equaliU with their 
While brelhreu. Every hotel by law hiis opened 
il.s doors to them. No public swimming bath can 
c'lclude I hem. In I rains and inisos they can sit 
where they please. In theatres, in all plares of 
public rnterlMinment, they can take their seat next 
to a While woman without the manager of the 
hall daring to say them nay. First SMteraber 
wa.s the day in which the State’s Negro Equality 
Bill recently rushed through both the Houses of 
the Si ale Legislature, became law. 

So the position of the Negroes in America 
has not been superior to that of the 
depressed classes in India in every 
respect, though it has been so in many 
respects. It is welcome news that at least 
in one American State the Negroes have 
now been legally placed in a position to 
rise ill the social scale and be equal to tlie 
Whites. 

Asoka Pillars and Willingdon Kiosks 

As quite recently the ancient name of 
Asoka and the modern name of Willingdon 
have been placed in juxtaposition in the public 
mind, it may be expected that wherever there 


are Asoka Pillars and Rocks bearing Asoka’s 
Inscriptions, there (and elsewhere, too) 
will spring up Willingdon Kiosks bearing the 
legend; 

‘'Bow Down, Ye Indians, Bow Down—And 
Buy British.” 

Indian OiPseeds 

The Journal of the l^oyal Society of Arts 
for August 23 last contaiils a paper on “Indian 
oil-seeds” by Dr. P. J. F. Shaw, which was read 
before the Indian Section of that society. It 
is stated there: 

The total exports of Indian oil-seeds of all kinds 
improved in quantity from 733,000 tons in 1932-33 
to 1,124,000 tons in 1933-34, and from Rs. ll^l 
lacs to Rs. 13,66 lacs in value. Relatively to 1032-^, 
tlicrefore, there was an improvement of 53 per 
cent in quantity and 21 per cent in value. In 
quantity the exports in 1933-34 reaclu'd a record 
level for recent years, this expansion being mainly 
due to the recovery made by Indian linseed. 
Expoils of linseed in 1933-34 attained the pre-War 
level, and there was also an improved demand 
for groundnuts as compared with llie preceding 
year, but this improvement was accompanied by 
a fall ill value. Excluding lin.secd aqd groundnuts, 
other kinds of oil-seeds taken together declined 
from 228,000 tons to 198,000 tons in quantity and 
from Its. 3,28 lacs to Rs. 2,45 lacs in value, rape- 
seed being largely responsible for this result, the 
demand for it falling off by about 37 per cent. 
The table given below compares the quantities 
of th(-‘ different kinds of oil-soeds exported during 
the last Ihree years, with the pre-War averages: 



rVff* liar 





avf rnijf 

( Tliuu.«aniU of tons) 

Linseed 

379 

120 

72 

379 

Rape-seed 

273 

54 

115 

73 

Groundunls . 

212 

072 

433 

547 

Castor 

114 

104 

86 

82 

Cotton 

240 

12 

2 

6 

Sesamum 

119 

12 

10 

15 

Copra 

31 

— 



Others 

85 

14 

1.5 

22 

Total 

.. 1,453 

988 

733 

1,124 

In the case 

of linseed, observes 

Dr. Shaw, 


the possibility of combining the production of 
oil with fibre offers a fruitful line of research. 

Oil-seeds are exported abroad for obtain¬ 
ing oil and oil-cakes from them. Vegetable 
oils are used for various purposes, the manu- 
fiicture of vegetable ghee, lard, etc., being one 
of them. 

The case for and against the export of 
oil-seeds from India is put thus by Dr. Shaw: 

Each of the Indian oil-seed crops presents its 
own economic and scientific problems. In general, 
India suffers a loss of nitrogenous manure in the 
export of oil-seeds which yield oilcake. Such 
exports are crushed outside udia, and the caka fs 
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not available either as a food for cattle or as a 
manure for the country which has produced the 
seed. 

A fair proportion of the various kinds of oil¬ 
seeds, oil and oilcake are exported to forei^ 
countries and the rest are consumed in India. 
There is a difference of opinion about the desir¬ 
ability of exporting large quantities of Indian oil¬ 
seeds. Many people consider it as a loss to the 
country and consider that the seeds must bo crushed 
in the country and only the surplus oil should be 
exported. There are others who maintain that the 
export of seed should continue. The arguments 
advanced in favour of encouraging the oil-seed 
crashing industry in India are:— 

(1) The cakes would be largely retained in the 
country to be utilized for feeding and manuring. 

(2) The profits of the industry would be secured 
for India and the industry would provide employ¬ 
ment for many Indians. 

(3) By crushing the seeds, fresh and better oils 
could be produced. 

The arguments in favour of the export of oil- 
■seed.s are:— 

(1) India is pre-eminently an agricultural countrj', 
and it would be better to give attention to the 
development of agriculture with a view to increase 
the yield and export of raw material rather than 
to attempt to start, new industries. 

(2) Even if an oil-seed crushing mdustiy were 
»sl.abliBhed on a large scale m India, the farmers 
would not readily take to the u.se of cake as 
manure, and con.sequently Indian agriculture would 
not benefit. 

(3) India already exports some oil and cake, 
which indicates that her actual requirements for 
these are ade(iuately met. 

(I) It would take a long time before India 
could produce refined oiks of the kind demanded 
in Europe, and the imlustry could not, therefore, 
flourish. 

(5) It is easier to export seeds than oil 

The first argument in favour of export is 
only plausible at the best. All civilized 
countries have been mainly agricultural at 
some period or other of their history, but most, 
if not all, can become manufacturing countrie.s 
al.so. And they should become manufacturing 
countries also, seeing that agriculture alone 
cannot support an increasing pojiulation with 
a civilized standard of living and also consider¬ 
ing that the profits of manufacture, not to speak 
of agriculture and manufacture combined, arc 
much greater than those of agriculture alone. 
India should certainly be more of a manufac¬ 
turing country than it is now, because too 
large a proportion of the population has been 
thrown on the soil, leading a mere hand to 
mouth animal existence. Moreover, through¬ 
out her history before the British period 
India was as great a manufacturing country 
as an agricultural one. It was only after the 
“Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries,” mainly 


during the rule of the East India Company, 
that India has become mainly an agricultural 
country. 

In the course of the discussion following 
the reading of Dr. Shaw’s paper, Mr. B. T. 
Mulwaui, R. Ag., met the arguments of the 
advocates of the export of oil-seeds thus ; 

.one point emerged which could not be 

over-eniphaaized, namely, the very real menace 
to the fertility of tlie soil and the upkeep of live¬ 
stock from the loss of plant and animal nutrients 
in the export of oil-cakes. This formed a particular¬ 
ly sound armiment in favour of encouraging the 
oil-seed crushing industry in India, for oil-cakes 
wert; highly organic and nitrogenous, and contained 
considerable quantitie.s of phosphate, potash and 
other valuable nutrients. On the other hand, 
manorial ingrijdicnts were very much lacking in 
many of the Indian soils, and the artificial fertiUzers 
imported to meet the need miglit in the long run 
deteriorate the soils. Moreover, as it was attempted 
permanently to maintain increased yields, the ne^ 
for retaining thf.se useful by-products in India 
became all the greater. 

Another argument for the oil-seed crashing 
industry in India was that it would not only 
provide employment for poor and needy Indians, 
but it would also encourage and strengthen the 
development of mechanical engineering m that 
country. 

Again, as mentioned, when the seed was crushed 
fresh, it produced better oil with a more pleasant 
aroma and consistency, as was shown by the iodine 
value, the essentia! oils, the Rcichcrt-Mfissl number 
and other micro-chemical and -physical determinar- 
lions. Also, the grading of oil-seeds, and the 
separation of such poi.sonous and unpleasant seeds 
as castor, would be easier and cheaper if seed was 
crashed on the .spot, for Indian labour wa** the 
cheapest in the world. 

'I’he third argument qwol.od by the lecturer in 
favour of the export of oil-seeds was that the 
actual requiremrnt.H of India for oil-cakes were 
adequately met. The force of that argument was 
rather millified by the previous argument, which 
stated that the farmer would not readily take to 
the use of cake as manure. The large imports 
into India of artificial manures and feeding meals 
also disproved the statement. However, well- 
organized instnietion in the usefulness of oil-cakes, 
and reduced prices, would no doubt induce farmers 
to take to the use of these valuable materials. 

Success in producing refined oils might easily 
be expected if some trained experts were recruited 
to start with. The object might also be achieved 
by the offer of medals, etc., to the producers of 
the beat quality oils. If the exports of Indian 
oilseeds or oils exceeded the present trade, the 
grant of concessions in taxes to oil-seeds growers 
might help to stimulate production. The distribu¬ 
tion of pure and graded oil-seeds' for sowing, at 
concessions rates, would also strengthen the 
industry. 

In short, the industry would be complete in 
itself if oil-seed crushing in India was encouraged, 
or at least given a trial in co-operation with some 
of the Merchants’ Associations. Such Associations 
would hopefully come forward, as they had been 
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strongly rcpresf-nting against the import of vegetable 
products, which they suspected, iu places like 
Bombay. 

We are entirely in favour of promoting 
the oil-seed crushing industry iu India, fn 
the rural parts the immemorial village industry 
of oil-seed crushing, with the indigenous ghnni 
or oil-press should be rc-started wherever it 
has disappeared or decayed. This will lead 
to the economic improvcMiient of the village.s, 
prevent further deterioration of village cattle 
and restore fertility to the soil. 

Prof. Yone Noguchi’s coming 
Leefures af Indian Universities 

Some; two months ago Professer Yone 
Noguchi, the Japanc-se poet and art critic, 
wrote to us that he was coming out to India 
to deliver .some lectures at .some Indian 
Univeraitie.s. Later, on the 13th of September 
last, we received another letter from him, with 
an illustrated article on a dapanesc artist, 
which will be published in our ne.vt (November) 
number. Old readers of this Reripw know 
that this is not Mr. Yone Noguchi’s first 
contribution to it. In this letter he tells u.s : 
“As I wrote to you before I will bo in your 
city in November ; and my list of lecture-s 
at the University contains some seven subjects. 

[ shall be happy if yon can y)rint thi.s article 
in your earliest Issue, -in the number of 
November or December ... .1 am hoping to 
stay in India for some three months.” 

He is coming to India at the invitation of 
the Calcutta University. After delivering his 
lectures here he will do so at other Universities, 
p.g., Madras, Annamalai, Osmania (Hyderabad), 
Allahabad, etc. 

He is professor of English at Keio-Gijukii 
University in Japan. It is a private university 
with 280 professors and 0,728 students and 
pupils. Already 1,700 students have graduated 
from this university. 

Mr. Richard Le Oallieiie has given some 
details regarding the Japanese professor-poet’s 
career and art in the New Yorl; Times. He 
introduces him thus ; 

Tho .Japanese ))oet, Youe Noguchi, i.s already 
well known to Europf' and America. It was 
Lafeadio Heam who first brought Japan into close 
relation.s with the \Vc.st, not in any political sense, 
but in the realm of the artistic. To-day another 
ambassador of the arts—Yone Noguchi—stands 
between and brings again into closer touch the 


contending civilizations of the Ea.st and the. West. 
This j»oet,, how'ever, uses * the poetic capabilities 
of English words to i«erve Japanese poetic ideals.' 
while Hearn tried to interiiret Japan by steeping 
himself in her life. The fact that Mr. Noguchi 
wntf's English verse with ease and feeling is 
remarkable, for one does not expect, to find a 
poet of the Far East, where all the traditions are 
dilTerent from tlio.so of tho WVst. writing English 
with I'acility. but peiViaps the East is not so ‘far’ 
after all. for a pool i.-^ of go nation, but of all tho 

w orld. # 

* 

As regards his eduentiou we are told ; 

Educatf'd at Koio Gijuku TTnivorsily. Tokyo, 
wlieiv he is now profo.s,sor of Engli.sli liliTutuo', 
Noguchi fell that, to fiirlhor liis Iraming, lie must. 
<-ome to America to .study the groat \\'chtorn pooph' 
and Ihoir ways. Arrivod in San Frauei,st;o in 1.S9J, 
ho found Uiiii.self living with some Japaiio.“<* 
agilators, who were busily engaged in the publica¬ 
tion of .1 .small pa]u'i-. for which Iho young 
.student aclod a.s ciirnor, without, recompoasc, 
shoiiiiig al, night on a table with a volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Brilannica for a jullow. Later ho 
bocamo a ‘schoolboy,’ that i.s, serving as a doineslie 
.servant when not at school, and applied hunsRli 
to the .study of Engli.sh. Afb'r about two years 
ol Ihi.^ life. Nogucln hoard from some niembeis 
of the Jajiaiie.se colony about tho (kdifornian poet, 
Joaquin Miller, who was called by tliora ‘ senuian,’ 
‘the honnit nbo lives on dews.’ and ho made .i 
pilgrimage to the poet’s home on the heights. 
Noguchi rom.'uned with Miller for three years, and 
became his devoted pupil, publishing hi.s first 
poems during this period in ‘ The Lark,' the little 
magazine published by (.inlet t IJurge.ss in San 
Francisco. 

Some further details of liia career follow : 

In 1.S97 the youthful ixiet was seized with a 
desire to tramp, and he made a journey on foot 
to (he Yosemite, who,so natural beauties impn-ssed 
him deeply. The following year hi' walked through 
))arls of .Southern (Jalifornia and of this he writes, 

‘ I thank the rain, the most gentle rain of tho 
(/'alifornian May, that drove me into a barn at San 
Miguel for two days and made ino study Hamlet 
line after line; whatever I know about it today 
is from my r(?ading in that hay.sta<:k.' 

In 1903 Noguchi cros.iicd America and went, to 
London, where he lived in ob-seiirily until he 
pnbli.shed a little sixteen-page pamphlet, bound 
m brown paper, entitled From the Easiern Bea, 
which brought him immediately to the notice of 
England’s foremost. literary men. Tho geniu.s bf 
the Japanese poet was recognized by such men us 
Austin Dohsou, George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
and Andrew Lang, the latter writing that the 
poems ‘ appear to me to contain many charming 
tilings, and to show a remarkable command of 
our language’. The next year Noguchi returned 
to his native land after an absence of eleven years, 
again visiting England in 1913, when he lectured 
on Japanese poetry at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Mr. Richard Le Galliene givo.s a list of 
other works by Mr. Yone Noguchi which will 
help those who may want to make a compre- " 
hetftive study of his writings. 
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In the years followiag, Noguchi published 
several volumes of poetry and prose, the Summer 
Cloud, the Pilgrimage, the American Diary of a 
Japanese Girl, Lafeadio Hearn in Japan, Through 
the Torn, the Spirit of Japanese Poetry, and the 
Spirit of Japanese Art, Korin, Utamaro, Hiroshige, 
Selected Poems, as well as many books in 
JaDanesc. 

Noguchi’s poetry possesses an elusive eharin, a 
musical Jilt found in the work of few living poets. 
It suggests colour and moonlight, the signing of 
breezes and the singing of birds; his feeling is 
delicate and fairylike, and his later works all 
portray an increasing love for his adopted language 
which he handles as no other non-Kngli.sh poet 
•save Tagore has done. 

"The Consummafion of the Age-long 
Efforts" of India 7 

Addressing both Hou.sos of the fiidian 
Legislature at iSitnla on the 16th September 
last, llis Excellency Lord Willingdon, the 
Viceroy, said among other things : 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that _ 
during my Viceroyalt^' there has t)eon made 
possible a consummation which many of the great 
rulers of India through the ages desired to see 
but did not .see and which wa.s hardly in .sight 
when I myself look office over four years .ago. 

I m<!an that the Act for the first time m the 
history of India consolidates the whole of India, 
state and Hriti.sh, for purposes of common concern 
under a single Government of India for the first 
time, and India can become one great country. 
The second broad feature in contrast with the 
existing constitution is that the Goverrirnfnt of 
India under the now constitution will draw their 
authority by direct devolution from the Crown, 
just us the Dominion Go\'emments do. 'riiey will 
cease to be agents and will stand forth as full 
political and juristic personalities, exercising the 
function of His Majesty. The first, feature to 
which I have referred is the cons-jinnuiation of 
ago-Iong efforf.s, not only of the British Govern¬ 
ment but of all great rulers in India, from Asoka 
onwards. The second feature is the necessarj' 
preliminary and the best augiuy’ for the full attain 
ment by India of the political characUw which 
the most developed of His Majesty’s dominions 
enjoy. 

Those who wnnt Swaraj for out* undivided 
India will not derive the sime satisfactiott 
from the passing of "The Government of 
India Act, 1935” as T^ord Willingdon has 
done. They have not in fact derived any 
satisfaction from it. Wliat is of primary 
importance is freedom. Therefore, a number 
of independent Tndiaa regions or states would 
be anyday preferable to one big subject India. 

It is true, no doubt, that the previous existence 
of India as an aggregate of several independent 
States led again and again to her subjection, 
and it is also true that the existence jaf one 


undivided independent big country is prefer-' 
able to the existence of a number of warring 
independent smaller political units. But the 
independence of the smaller units is, in spite 
of all drawbacks, preferable to the subject 
condition of the bigger whole. India has been 
often described as being in diversity and size, 
comparable to the whole of Europe rainns 
Russui. Would it have been better for this. 
big Europe-rnimi.s-Rnssia to have been one. 
undivided subject country instead of being the 
aggregate of a ruiraber of smaller independent 
and often warring .state.s which she has beep' 
down the ages ? 

We will not here discuss whether India 
was ever one ftoUfirnl unit in the sense in 
which she has become one now, nor whether 
the part of India (the greater part no doubt)< 
which has become one political unit was ever 
exceeded in area by the parts combined which 
in any previous age had become one political 
uuiL Neither will we discuss whether, though 
India might not ever have been in the past 
one political unit, there was not and has not 
been through the ages a deeper and a more 
fundamental unity of India. We will speak 
of other matters. 

As Lord Willingdon has meutioued Asoka, 
it is necessary to point out that A.soka*s India 
or in any ca.se the India of the age of and near 
about Asoka, included Nepal and Afghanistan 
or that part of Afghanistan which is adjacent 
to India. Of course, wc have not the remotest 
desire that Nepal should become part of a 
snhjerf Federated India, or that Afghanistan 
.should lose her independence. In fact oun 
imagination recoils from the thought of auyt 
country at present independent losing ifef 
indcpcndeuce. We have mentioned Nepal and 
Afghanistan only to point out that there were 
times when Bharatavarsha denoted a bigger 
[jortion of the earth than the Indian Empire 
of "The Government of India Act, 1935.” 

The Viceroy has spoken of "a consumma-i 
tioii which many of the great rulers of India 
through the age.s desired to see but did .not 
see.” What was that consummation? As 
Ffis Excellency has mentioned A.soka by name, 
what was the consummation which Asoka 
desired to see ? It is not easy to answer 
either »|uestion. But it is quite easy to say 
what consummation "the great rulers of India? 
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like Asoka did not desire to see. They did 
not desire to see the whole or any part of 
India coming under and being governed by 
laws enacted outside India by non-Indians. 
Therefore, it can be asserted safely that the 
consummation which has been brought about 
is not the one which Asoka desired to 
see. The consummation which is a matter of 
great satisfaction to the Viceroy will not bring 
any solace to the soul of Asoka or to that of 
any Indian who wants Swaraj. 

But we certainly admit that if Federated 
India over becomes truly self-ruling and if the 
present merhunical juxtaposition of two such 
politically dissimilar parts of India as the 
Provinces and the States be the direct cause of 
ami hastens the atlrenl of that self-ruling con¬ 
dition, the framers of India’s new constitution 
will have deserved our thanks. 

The Viceroy’s reference to Asoka has 
given rise in our mind to many thoughts. 
Asoka preached and practised religious equa¬ 
lity. It does not matter whether he was a 
benevolent despot or a con.stitutional monarch 
or anything else in modern political parlance. 
But one thing is clear. Though ho was a 
Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu, Sramana and 
Brabmana, were treated alike in his empire. 
There was then no graded citizenship, politi¬ 
cally speaking. According to India’s British- 
made new constitution, there is first-class 
citizenship for the master race, the Europeans ; 
8econd-cla8.s citizenship for the Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians; third-class citizenship 
for the Muhammadans; and fourth-class 
citizenship for the Hindus—with two brands, 
one for the "depressed” and the other for the 
“caste” Hindus. 

Religh)us toleration and amity was 
one of the glories of Asoka’s reign. But 
Sir Henry Craik has told us recently 
that never in his twenty-five years* 
experience had he seen greater communal 
dissensions and rancour than to-day. 
And Indians think that this state of things is 
due not) a little to the "Communal Decision** 
which is the foundation of the new constitution 
and to the other Communal Rewards which 
have been announced. 

Therefore, though India may have been 
politically made one mechanically]^ in spirit she 
has been hopelessly divided by the constitution. 


Far from healing old sores, it has created 
new ones. 

The constitution which has divided the 
electors into so tnany racial, religious, caste, 
economic and other mutually exclusive groups 
(each to place its own narrow, sectional inter¬ 
ests above national interests)—which has 
separated even the two sexs.s, the constitution 
which has a.ssigned seats in^the legislature to 
the various groups, not according to one 
uniform standard or ba.sis, but according to 
varying ones, cannot be said to have consoli¬ 
dated the whole of India. 

Lord Willingdon says, now India “can 
become one great country.” His Excellency 
may be reminded of that paragraph in the 
.1. P. C. Report where that committee said that 
they were destroying the national unity of 
India, or words to that efi’ect—we are writing 
these Notes in a place far away from our or 
any library containing political literature. The 
kind of Provincial Autonomy which the new 
con.stitution provides will lead to gubernatorial 
autonomy undoubtedly, but so far as the 
provinces and their people arc concerned one 
certain result will be the Balkanization of 
India. The Provinces have been treated as 
regards the allotment of seats, finance, 
franchise, etc., according to such varying 
standards, that existing, provincial envy and 
jealousies will persist and new causes of such 
feelings will sjiring up. Thus, it will not be 
easy for India to "become one great country.” 

There is another reason why, in spite of a 
single Government of India, India will uot 
really becorno one great country. For be¬ 
coming truly one great country, the Provinces 
and States should have one great common 
purpose or a few great common purposes. lu 
spite of the new constitution the people of 
India will, no doubt, continue to act under the 
great common urge of winning self-rule. But 
as Lord Willingdon refers to the new Act in 
particular as a unifying factor, he or his 
subordinates should point out the great com¬ 
mon urge, purpose, or object which can be 
discovered in it. We find none. 

A common grievance may be, as it has 
often been, a unifying factor. And all Indians 
will continue to labour under the common 
grievance of not having Swaraj. But the new 
Act has divided the people into so many 
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<»)nfiicttng groups and has set British India 
and Indian India, as also the Provinces among 
themselves and the States among themselves, 
by the ears so cleverly, and each will have so 
many grievances of their own to ventilate, that 
the great common grievance of lack of Swaraj 
may fail to receive adequate common and joint 
attention. 

Federated India will mechanically bring 

together two politically heterogeneous parts 
of India. In the British provinces, there 

will be at least the form of democracy 
and some sort of modern admini¬ 
stration, in the States generally there 

will not be even the form of democracy— 
there will instead be the autocracy and old 
world personal rule of the Princes under the 
paramountcy of the British Crown, with its 
concomitant, the unescapable influence of the 
resident and the political agent. Can this be 
called the consolidation of “the whole of India, 
state and British” ? 

"Authority By Direct Devolution 
from the Crown” 

Lord Willingdon has said : 

"The second broad feature in contrast with 
the existing constitution ie that tlie Government 
of India under the new constitution will draw 
their authority by direct devolution from the 
Crown, just as the Dominion Govei-nments do. 
They mil cease to bo agents and will .stand 
forth as full political and jurii?tic personalities 
exercising the function of His Majesty.” 

We can only smile. What doe.s it matter 
to us the people of India how the authority 
of the Government of India is derived and 
how they will stand forth, so long as we the 
people continue to remain deprived of any ulti¬ 
mate authority in anything ? The Dominions 
appreciate direct devolution because their 
people have the substance of self-rule and 
independence. The mere words “direct devolu¬ 
tion” cannot in India be a consolatory sub¬ 
stitute for that substance. 

His Excellency has added : 

"The second feature is the necessary prelimi¬ 
nary and the best augury for the full attainment 
by India of the political character which the 
most developed of His Majesty’s Dominions enjoy.” 

Oredat Judaem Apella. 

Did “the most developed of His Majesty’s 
Dominions” enjoy tiie “necessary preliminary” 
of the safeguards, special responsibilities of tiie 


Governor-General and the Governors, tJie 
Governor-General’s reserved subjects of 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, etc., the Governor- 
General’s and the Governors’ ordinance- 
making, law-making and constitution-suspend¬ 
ing powers. Communal Decisions and Rewards, 
and provisons against “discrimination” ? 

Cessation of the Ramlita in 
Allahabad, etc. 

What the Durga Puja is to the Hindus 
of Bengal the Hamlila is to the Hindus of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, 
etc. Non-Hindus in the latter provinces were 
or are spiritually or materially none the worse 
because the Hindus there enjoyed or enjoy 
the Ramlila processions, shows, fire-works, 
etc. But some Muhammadan.s in Allahabad and 
a few other places took it into their heads 
to raise objections to the Ramlila celebrations 
some ten years ago and the local British 
bureaucrats gave them their support. So 
these places have not had the Ramlila for ten 
years or more. In consequence the Hindus 
there have been denied a religious right, have 
ceased to have some harmless enjoyment to 
which they were entitled, and have been 
deprived of a source of undefinable inspiration. 
Whether in consecpience the objecting Muham¬ 
madans have during this decade acquired 
greater fitness for paradise is n)ore ih.-tn we 
can s.'iy. But that they have stiH'ered some 
material loss is the teHfim(my of the Muham¬ 
madan writer of the following letter in The 
Lead'r of Allahabad : 

Sir.—By the stoppage of the Ramlila our 
community is not suffering less than the Hindus. 
During Ramlila our people used to get contracts 
for lighting, music and fireworks. Muslim 
hawkers umxI to sell paper toys, fireworks and 
innumerable other things. If the Ramlila be 
revived we will not only gain the goodwill of 
Hindus but our trade will get an impetus and^ 
we will lose nothing. I may tell our leaders that 
they should learn some lesson from the indepen¬ 
dent Muslim States of Turkey, Arabia and Persia. 
Can our leaders cite a single example of the kind 
in those countries which were the cradles of 
Isalmic culture? So many motor-ears pass daily 
by our mosques every evening and we read our 
prayers peacefully and during the sacred Muharram 
our huge dnims do not allow anybody, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste and creed, to sleep during day or 
night. We are, however, terribly upset only 
once in the year during our prayers and that too 
at Allahabad only by the music of Ramlila 
procession. When our own forefathers ruled 
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In()ia was there any sucii question at the time? 
We should follow the ^ood policy of co-operation 
with the Hindus which made illustrious the 
Emperor Akbar, the most successful ruler in 
India. Remember that we can’t change historical 
facte. Therefore I appeal in the name of com- 
monsensc, to prove ourselves that we are no iiarties 
to oppose the Ramlila at Allaluibad. 

Mbudj An. 

Allahabad. 

Babu Rajendraprasad on the Bengal 
Governor s classification of Critics 
of Detention without Trial 

Babu Rajendraprasad, IVesidont of the 
Indian National Congress, has issued the 
following statement to the Press : 

“His K.Tcellpncy the Governor of lleugal iii liis 
address ).o tlio Bengal Legi.sliitive Council has 
divided those who iircAsed lor release or, m the 
altenialive, for Ihe trial of Bengal doteruus into 
two classes, viz., tho.so who were in secret sj'nipathy 
with teiTorism and, therefore, should be regarded 
!is out of court, and those who. thougli well 
lueaiimg, were ignorant of ihe nal slaie of affairs 
and, therefore, deserved no consideration. He 
ignoH'd the third class which, 1 believe, is the 
largest in the couniry, .and which has among it 
persons holding diverse political liews and belong¬ 
ing to diverse partie.s. That third cl.as.s comprises 
persoas who hold the liberty of person as '<acred 
and who .strongly feel that ntine should bo 
deprived of hi.s or her libert-y e.xcofit as a re.sult 
of trial, openly held, in accordance with the canons 
of civilked law. It is this class which ha.s insisted 
on a trial of detenus and, failing that, their 
release. The Government pleads difficulties in 
the w.ay of trial and prefers to rely on laws which 
dispense with its iiecc.ssity and substitute executive 
order for judicial deci.sion. They have no reason 
to complain if public are not prepared to accept 
their view, subversive as it is of all recognised 
principles of civilised jurisiirudence. But lo-day 
they are bent on perpetuating lawless laws, 
depriving people of personal liberty, liberty of 
association and liberty of expression of view.s on 
the platform and through the press at the will 
of the executive and they have been enforcing 
such laws with ail their vigour and not unoften 
misapplying them to conditions for which they 
were never intended. 

“Consider the number of presses and news¬ 
papers w'hich have been nenaiised, the number 
of associations, including labour organisations and 
Congres.s organisations, which are banned, the 
number of individuals who have been deprived ot 
their lilwrty without any of those being tried and 
condemncrl by a court of law, and it becomes clear 
to what extent the Government can go even when 
things are more or less quiet. Having once enjoyed 
these powers, which subject them to no scrutiny 
5y an impartial tribunal, one is not surprised that 
they resent even a criticism of their methods. We 
mu^. continue to struggle against these cooditionB 
u^til we are in a position to make such laws 
impossible ip our lan^.". 


Mr. De Valera on Qualifications 
for "Victory'* 

Geneva, Sept. 19., 
The .smaller nations continue to rally their 
support to the League Covenant. Today was 
Mr. de Valera’s turn eloquently to proclaim the 
Irish Free Stato’s adherence to the obligations. 

In a bitter survey of the international feelii^ 
he contrasted the deep sadness now obtaining in 
the League with the loftjr purposes of previous 
yeans and asserted: # 

“ Today t he Cynic is our 'teacher. lie whispers to 
us that man in the long run is only a beak and 
Victory reslw with the mo,st brutal.” 

Mr. de Valera asked: “What could be more 
melancholy than to be thrown into enmity with 
I hose who.se friendship w(' desire and oppo.-e those 
we admire. ^I’hat is a hard pnee we may have to 
pay for eollectivi; security, but it is worth it. . 

If one nggre.ssor is to be given a free hand and 
(he other restmined, it is better to return to the 
old syslem of alliances. Our own conduct now 
will determine wlietlier Ihe League is worth siin'iva! 
or whether it should be allowed 1o lapse,” 

M. Litvinoff on the Inviolability of 
National Independence 

Geneva, Sept. 6. 

Ill a speech last eveiimg on (he occiwion of the 
Kaliaii"' dramatic wilhdranal. Prof. .Jeze, the 
.Mtytsmian repre.sentalive, begged tlic Coimcil fully 
to e.\amine the disimte aud prevent bloodshed. 
TIu'y were ready to aeeep( a,ny help from dis- 
inlensti'd countric.s at modernisation of Ethiopia, 
lie iinolcod Article.s X and XV' and a.sked the 
Council by all possible measures to prc\'eut the 
threatened war Still, he hoped that Ethiopia 
could could on the Council’s etli<-acious help. 

.^t (hi.s point the Italians withdrew. 

M. Litvinoff admitted that he did not sympathise 
with Ethiopia .as dci-crilied in the Italian memoran¬ 
dum, bill, that it was indi.siH'UMihle to protect the 
independence of ii member of the Ixiague. 

No internal condition.s could deprive a state of 
ils right (o integrity aud indejiemlcnce. 

The League should stand firm on principle. No 
tighting should occur except in ab-solute self-defence. 

M. Lil,vinoff in his speech said, the Italian 
rejin'senlative in effect had invited llie Council to 
declare ikself disinterested in the dispute and leave 
him freedom of action. It was in effect an invita¬ 
tion to mcmbei’s of the Council to repudiate their 
own international obligations. 

The Wal W'al incident had been happily settled 
and there was nothing now left to justify the 
threat of impending military' operations. 

There were measures other tnan military which 
could be u.sed to civilise Ethiopia by Italy. He 
admitted that peace was threatened. 

M. Litvinoff invoking Article X, XI and XV 
.said that Russia joined the League to collaborate 
in the cause of peace and advised the Council not 
to shrink from the necessary decisions. 

"Abyssinia Refutes Italian Attack*' 

Geneva, Sept. 16. 

The Italian documents have been carelesjdy 
dn#n up and mnoy witneSHes cited vrbo we 
. Aever beci^ consulted, (teclarea the Abyssinian r^y 
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tq the Italian indictment, publiebod last evening. 

The reply, prepared by the French ethnographer, 
M. Griaule, says that an error of date in the 
Italian memorandum of nearly a thousand years 
is sufficient to discourage serious examination of 
the indictment. 

The reply points out that there is no ease in the 
history of Italo-Ethiopian dispute where Abyssinia 
has declined to submit the question to arbitration, 
when requested to do so by Italy. 

The reply accuses Italy of establishing consular 
posts in parts of Abyssinia, which can only have 
strategical interest and stirring up of trouble in 
the army and tribe-smen. 

If the condition of Ethiopia Ls really such as 
suggested in the Italian indictment, why lias no 
other foreign legation protested against, her? The 
Italian indictment does not justify the intervention 
of a foreign Power in Abyssinia. 

M. Griaule has proposed an impartial inquiry by 
a committee of experts.— Reuter. 

Indian Stvimmer Breaks World 
Record 

On tho 18th Stptein’)“r l.iH, .-xt 1--28 .v. m., 
Mr. R)biii ([libiiulr.iintli) Chittorji, b. A., 
instructor in svviininin;r to the Allnhnbul 
University, broke the \vorlil’.s record in endur¬ 
ance avvitnininaj by rem lining in witjp, 
shimming and floating, for 8S hours and 12 
minutes. Up to that time the world recorl 
Was that of an Italian swimmer, who had swum 
continllonsly for 87 hours and 10 minutes (87 
hours ?4 minute.s, according to .some). When 
Mr. Chatterji had accomplished this rcm.arkablc 
feat, he was picked up on a stretcher and 
removed to a tent whore a bed had been pre¬ 
pared for him. He was examined by several 
doctors present and his condition was declared 
to be satisfactory. At about 8-30 p. if. the 
previoH.s evening he gave a demonstration of 
his swimming tricks and Captain R. C. Hanerji, 
who had just then examined him, was surprised 
to notice that the movements of his feet and 
hands were as qtiick and active as if he had 
entered the tank quite fresh. 

The following paragraphs from a letter 
contributed to The Leader by Mr. Lakshman 
Saliny Mathur are worth considering in this 
connection: 

Sir,—^The full magnitude of the achievement of 
Robin Chatterjee cannot be judged from the mere 
fact that he has beaten the world record by 1 hour 
and 12 minutes. It is well known that in Englaml 
and Atnerica in swimming tests the water is heated 
by electricity and kept at body temperature. This 
helps the swimmer to greater endurance than whep 
the, temperature of the water changes from time 
tq time. In, the Bharadwaj taidr the tempgraturi 
.day .was .different from the temperature in 

«-U 



Mr. Robin ChatUiji 

the night, which was further heightened by the 
rain.« during the closing hours of Robin't^hatterjee's 
performance. 

Grease had to be applied to the body of the 
swimmer to prevent chill and prevent the skin from 
cracking. But (his re.sulted in fouling the water 
and the swimmer who had to keep only his head 
above tile level of the water swallowed some 
quantity of it. Nausea was inevitable. Such.foul 
Water was never to bo found in the tanks in England 
and America while swimming tests were qairied 
on and records set up. 

Simple precaution.s such as providing the swimmer 
with nibber socks and surgeon’s rubber gloves 
were not taken which would have prevented the 
water from cracking the skin of his hands and 
feet and making flic cavities between his fingers 
and toes sore. The tank being open and not 
covered the swimmer was exposed during the day 
to the scorching rays of the sun and at night to 
the cold dew. A small portion of the tank was, in 
fact, provided with shelter but this instead of help' 
ing (he swimmer fettered him to one spot. 

Occidental "Neutrality** in the Italo' 
Abyssinian Dispute 

III our l.tst issue we wrote in relation to 
"American and other Occidental ‘ISeutrality’" 
as follows, in part: 

"Italy has munition factories of her own and 
has already despatched considerable quantities of 
war materials. Ethiopia has no such advantage. 
So occidental ‘neutrality* will gO I against 
Ethiopia.” j 
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The Eruption of )lt. Miusolini 

Ute Maiieheater Gwndim, we have found 
after the publication of our comment, wrote 
as follows on the same subject : 

The Ahyssiniiin Minister in Paris has addressert 
a letter to the League protesting, m llie name 
of his country, against the action of all League 
members that refuse to permit the export of 
arms to Abyssinia. If Slates and nation.^ share 
the human attribute of conscience at all, this 



—St, Louis Star-Timet 
Italy Bsya to Ethiopia : "It may hurt- 
out you’ll be civilized.” 


protest should find it out. Though no law forbids 
it and common justice commands it, thougir there 
is yet no war and technically no threat of war, 
though Italy, the open aggressor, masses her men 
and munitions on the Abywinian frontiers and 
is helped by half the countries in Europe to do 
so, Abyssinia hei'self, I he wronged, the innocent, the 
appealer to arbitration, cannot get so much as a 
single bullet for the defence of her independence. 
The just and generous exaniplwhas been set by the 
CJovernments of f'’r.anee and Bptain, both bound by 
a treaty actimlly de.-igned to vnable the Emperor 
of Abyssinia lo obtain all the arin.s munitions 
iieceasary for the defence of his country, on the 
ground that lo permit I he export of arms might 
jirejudice the chancc's of a pe.-iccful .solution. Finn 
ground and fiiu! chances these, but even were 
they .so no chance can w('igli against the plain 
alternative.s of right and wrong. The British 
(lo\einnient i.s now sifely out of range of 
ipiesiion.s in the Hou.se of Commons, but not from 
the judgment of those it governs. It does not 
.slop India from sending grain and cainj) equip¬ 
ment to the Italian trooiis; why, then, should 
it ‘■Inp the e.xport lo Aby.ssini.i of the fir.st neces¬ 
sities of war? • By September it may bo too 
late. The embargo .should be lifted now. To 
maintain it is nothing but sham justice, sham 
friendship, sham right., and sham neutrality. 

Pandit Pom Chandra Sharma's Fast 
for Stopping Animal Sacrifice 

Aiiimnl sacrifice is, or at lea“t, was practiced 
by the Jews to propitiate the deity. Muhain-^ 
Diadans also s.icrifice some animals for the 
same purpose. Some {not all) Hindu .sects 
sacrifice some animals to propitiate some gods 
and fioddessos—parlienlarly }roddps.se't. Some 
aboritrinal race.s and tribes also do so. 

Pandit Kiitnchiin<lra Sharma of Jaipur, 
Rajpntana, is a llindn and d(>.sires that Iliiidiis 
should pivo np nnimal .sacrifice. Being a 
llindn he perhaps freis that he can persuade 
and infincncc lliiidiis more thin others. As 
Kalighat is the chief scat of Simidii wor.»hip 
hi Bengal, ho has resolved to fast imto death 
iinlo.^'S animal .sacrifice is discoiitimied there. 
He thinks that if it be discoiitimied there, it 
would be easy to have it aboli.Nhed at other 
Hindu temples in Bengal and elsewhere. 

A controversy ha.s bwai going on on this topic. 
Public meeiings have been held in Calentta to 
persuade the Kalighat ]>riests to give np 
animal saeiifico and the Pandit to give up his 
fast, which lie began on the 5th September 
last: Leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Babu 
Bnjendraprasad and others asked-the Pandit 
to give np bis fast and endenvonr to gilin his 
object by enlightening and persnading the 
sectiw'Oi tbe Hlndu commaoity'which practises 
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and 'sapports animal •acridee. .Mahatma 
Oandht ia reported co iiavo stated that the fast 
has been premature, as the ground has not 
been prcpai*cd for it. 



Pandit Earn Chandra Sharma 

Those who believe in one Deity, one 
Supreme Spirit, ought to know that what Ffe 
wants is that men should sacrifice—not beasts, 
but the beast in their own selves. The belief 
in many gods and goddesses is erroneous and 
is not supported or inculcated by the liighest 
TIindu scriptures. These god.s and goddesses 
do not exist Therefore, the question of 
propitiating any god or goddess by animal 
sacrifice does not arise, H it be said, that the 
gods or goddesses are impersonations of the 
various attributes and aspects of the Supremo 
Spirit, titen the reply, in brief, is that the 
Supreme Spirit has iio attribute which craves 
the flesh and blood of innocent beasts for its 
gratifleation. There is, no doubt, a destructive 
as well ns a creative and protective aspect of 
the Supreme Spirit. But what It destroys, It 
does by.Its own power and according to Its 
own laws~^It does not reqnire the hpnd of 
Jnaa to do.lt wltli a sword or a knife. To 


think that the Supreme Spirit requires Any¬ 
body to kill any animal at any altar or else¬ 
where is a superstitiou. It is revolting to our 
feelings. 

Eiting meat is not the same thing as 
sacrificing animals to please the deity. Those 
who eat meat do so to nourisli their bodies and 
satisfy their palate. But .as God, or any god 
or goddess, has no body, no linng«'r, no craving 
for any animal or vegetable foo<l, and no 
palate, it is not necessary to sacrifice animals 
fur the satisfaclion of God or of any god or 
goddess. It may be necessary to add tliat the 
editor of this Review docs not cat meat or fish. 

AVe have written these words to make our 
position quite clear. It is not our object to 
ofleiid anybody. ]n order not to do so, we 
have generally avoided religious and theo¬ 
logical controversy. Wo shall not, therefore, 
•pursue the subject further, »o /’we print 
any letters etc., eonirorerlittg or supporting 
our rif U's. 

'i hose who arc neither monotheists nor 
polytheists need not consider whether it is 
necessary to sacrifice aniiuuls to propitiate 
any divine being. 

vWe have made our position clear in 
^•abasi with regard to Pandit Sharma^s fast, 
llis desire is noble. Hut wc have not sup¬ 
ported his fast for two reii«on.s ; (i) It is 
not likely to touch the heart of those who 
practise animal sacrifice and make them 
discontinue it; {'2) It is a kind of moral 
coercion, which we do not support. We 
urged the second reason against Mahatma 
Gaud In’s fast before the Poona Pact. 

Shasfric Argumenf Regarding 
Animal Sacrifice 

Those who do not believe in the supreme 
authoritv of the TTinrlu shastras which enjoin 
the wor-hip of gods and goddc'ses, need not 
consider the shastric arguments for and 
against animal sacrifice ; they may consider 
only humanitarian and other arguments. 

As regards shastric arguments, the late 
Pandit Surat Chandra Sastri, who was an 
orthodox and enidite Sanskrit scholar, wrote 
elaborately iu Prabwsi twenty-two years 
ago, quoting texts from many shastras 
to show that aniiiial sacrifice was 
not necessary in Shgkti-worsiiip. He 
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“also published a Vfjavast'ha, signed by 
‘69 of the most famous pandits of Kashi, 
Calcutta, Navadwip, Bhattapalli and Hardwar, 
against animal sacrihco in Shakti-worshifi 
‘This Ff/arros/Z/ffl or prescription was obtained 
by the late Babii Balaram Da*, grandson of 
the Rani Rnsinani at whose Kali temple at 
Dakshineswar Parnmahansa RamakrUhiva was 
a priest at one period of his life. 


Rabindranath Jagore and Pandit 
Ramchandra Sharma's Fast 


Some gentlemen of Calcutta asked 
Babindrnnath Tagore to write to Pandit 
Kamchahdra Sharma to persuade him to give 
up the fast. At first the Poet thought he 
"would write to the pandit as reijuested by 
those gentlemen. But he finally gave up that 
intention. Here is a free tnmslation, specially 
made for The Modem Rcrieiv of the letter 
which he wrote to those who had asked 
him to refpiest the pandit to give up the 
fast 


“You’ have wrilton a letter to me to request 
, me to a.sk Pandit Ramchandra -fShanua to give tip 
“ his Twolve tO' fast Unto - death, Accordingly, I 
. letter of- entreaty to the Pandit • But 

. the ppv^y qf my request appeared in my eyes 
80 , in’ comparison with the greatness' of His 
nobis Yitablve; that I could not send you that lettpr 
( .of '|eUiWt8%;,far .i(er.v. shame. .The vow .which he 
has talwn. is a vow of supreme self-dedication. 
We with itthr weak min(ls have no right to, are 
not qfiiiilMld‘:i,o, judge of its -result cither way. 
It is flMteht that in Bengal it is not easv to 
prevent the shedding of the blood of animals in 
S/iaibfi-worship—I know that the immediate object 
of the dedication of hi.s life by this great-souled man 
will not be admitted. But. where is the uarallel 
to this dedication its^tfi* In this case, it v\ill not 
do to think aecordina to oiir own o'dinarv 
st.andard.s or ideals. We shall iin<loiibtcdlv fe^'l 
anttnifh at this dedication of his life; but the 


value of that dedication lies in the anguish that 
we shall feel in con'^quepee of it I do not know 
wdi''t fruit his S'^lf-sacnficc will bear in the 
Kaliatiat temnic; hut this gift of his life will 
remain preserved for ever in onr historieni fr.'asure- 
ho’'.se of precious gems. I cm remindtd di 
Srifcrishna’s teae'nnv to Arjuna at the betinning 
of ll'c war ef Kiirukshetra. He n’hutfod (ho ,j„. 
mantine*^* which had made itself manife.st in Ariiina’s 
mind which h^d been overnowefed bv the Knmness 
of the war The nnmantiness of our minds, (do, 
is not worthy of resnopt. Pandit Ramchandra 
^ Rh.arma knows wh.at hts rJhnrTni 'own- 

is. HTid he also k^ows xu'niihnrmc vi'^hnnam 
• unTevfih, “death is preferable in the nursnit of 
'iPne’s. own dhormn.” Wh.ai do we k"ow’ I am 
Venable to send the pathetio letter which I wrote 
■ lum at first. Bhadra 15, 1342.”. 


The-Poet has written a poeuv iu Bengali; 
addressed to the Pandit, which, has been 
published In Prabnsi, and o£ which tb® 
following is a free translation,, specially made 
for The Modem Renew : 

“ Q Grcat-soulcd one, Thou wiliest to .give thy 

own life 

To cry shame on the swtwd of the slayer— 

I make known my salumtion to thee. 

They bring himsa (the lust sf blood) to the temple 
in the guise of bhakli (reverential love), 
They do not slirink from making worship blood- 

drenched. 

Your resolve is to purge impurity 
By dedicating your pure life. 

I make known my salutation to thee. 

The cry of the frightened beast, torn from its 

mother’s breast, 

Makes noiseful the yard of the Mother’s Temple. 
Making the kilting of the powerless an offering of 

worship—^ 

This shame of the Motherland thou wilt wipe 

away. 

I make known my salutation to thee. 

Cruel is the hope of merit from slaying 

The creature who is helpless and unable to defend 

himself. 

Thou wilt at the co-st of thy own life 
Rescue him from the hands of those who art 
greed.y of religious merit— 

I make known iny salutation to thee.” 

/^n Indian Internationalist on the 
ftalo’Abyssinian Dispute 

Dr. Taraknath Das, a noted Indian 
authority bn international affairs, gave an 
interview to Berhehy l^oily On re/(e (August 6, 
llt.'J.o), of Berkeley, California, on the 
-Abyssinian situatiod. . . . - 

Wc quote the following extracts from it : 

Italy’,s aggression in Abvssinia is the culmination 
of the policy of imperialism among the powers of 
E'Toi'e. This view was expressed to-day bV Dr. 
Phil. Tarakn.ath Dus, brilliant author and publicist, 
in a scholarly outline of tlie Ahvssinian question. 
Reviewing the events wbicli have led to the 
juesent ejnsh between Italy and Abyssinia. Dr. Das 
finid; 'After the Congress of Berlin, presided over 
by Bismarck anri in which Disraeli took the most 
iint'or'tant part, the partition of Africa amoug the 
western imperialistic power became a de facto 

affair, 

"Bismarck gave full support to British expansion 
in Rgypt and was anxious for France to get into 
- Africa and not think about Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Rhineland. Germany later was given African 
colonies, which she lo.st as a result of her defeat 
in the World War. 

"In the Congress of Berlin, the Italians were 
more or less absolutely ignored. The Italians 
nonetheless cherished a dream for African empire. 
The British, French and Russians aided the 
Italians to g-’in n foothold in Africa and even 
supborted Italy in her war against Turkey to 
acquire Tripoli, with the sole understanding that 
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Italy ^outd leave the Triple Alliance combination 
‘in the course of time and ioiri the Triple Entfnte. 

" During the Worid War, Italy was ' promised 
much in the form of colonial empire in Africa and 
Asia Minor, particvilarly for her deserting her 
former ally, Germany. Btit when the Versailles 
treaty was signed, Italy did not get what she was 
promised as her price for her entry in the World 
War against Germany. 

“Italy,” he continued, “finds it impossible for 
her to expand in Asia Minor, because the 
rciuvenated Turkey of Mustanha Kemal Pasha, 
with her strong armv and with her a'liance with 
Russia and her understanding with France, will 
not be an easy object of prey, even for Signor 
. Mussolini 

“ But Abyssinia presents a different situation, 
and makes it easy for Signor Mussolini to justify 
his position in regard to Italian iinperialislic 
expansion in Africa. Signor Muxsolini mode his 
position absolutely cle.nr vrithoul nnii moral ennt. 

"Signor Mussolini has told the English that Italy 
has just as much right to carve out emvires in 
Africa ns the British claim, to have, in Egypt, Sudan 
or India, or ns the. French have in other parts of 
Africa. Signor Mussolini is honest when he asserts 
that.by force, hr. is going to aeguire. new territory 
for a greater Italy, whereas other statesmen of 
the great imperialistic powers of Europe who 
grretend to have abhorrence and horror for II 
Duce’s imperialistic ambitions, are not so much 
for Justice for the ‘poor Abv.ssinians’ as they are 
afraid that Italian expansion in Abyssinia mil make 
Italy economically, commercially, politically and 
particularly navnlly ■ strong in the Mediterranean, 
as well as in fhe"1hdtati Ocean."' ' 

FAVnmS FBEEDOM. 

. -Dr. Daa stated--that he is £or: thn. freedom of 
every people and that his pecsonal sympathy is 
for the independence of the Abyssinians. “How¬ 
ever.” he added. “ so long as the guidance of 
international relations.Among powers is based on 
the double standioid of international moralitv—one 
for the weak and ofic for the strong; so long as 
Great Britain continues to rule and dominate over 
the peoples of Sudan. Egvpt, Arabia, India, Burma 
and other subjugated nations; so long as France 
reepivp.«i international sanction for maintaining vast, 
colonial empires in Afric.a .and Asia by snbiug-’ting 
other pennies, onp cannot veta' well jtistlv eondnmu 
Signor Mu^roliri alone tor following in the foot- 
stens of other imnerinlistie nations, 

“ If.” Dr. D^s eonlinued. " Abyssinia is conquered 
by Italy, if mil be done with international S'jnction, 
just as ,1anan received iuternationnl simclion in 
annerivg Korea. 

“Abyssinia.” h" point,e<! out. “is a member of 
the I.eagup of Nations, ns is Ttniv. Members of 
the J,eaguc are hound to maintain territorial 
integrity in Abyssinia. If the great pmvei-a of 
Europe who are members of the League of Nations 
and oarticulnrlv of the League Gouneil. deeide 
that they will morally, eeonomienllv and mi'itari- 
.stiealb' s"nnort Abvssiria against Italim nttaek, 
then Tl Duce will certainly not court disaster by 
attari'ing Abyssinia and incurring the active 
hostility of these great powers. But it seen-n for 
some peculiar reason, that !Ji.gnor MussoH^i is 
certain that these, great powers mil *'of activ'dy 
take the side of Ahsrssinia aodnsf Italy, which 
would really mean tacit international favour oj on 
Italian expiedition againal Abyssinia." 


japan's oppwnruifiTT. 

Concerning the attitu^ of the Japanese in the 
matter. Dr. Das said; “ Japan, is not at. all 

interested in fighting any of the western mitions, 
but is concentrating on the consolidation of its 
position in Eastern Asia, particularly in Manchuria. 
If Italy is not cliccked by the League in regard to 
Abyssinia, the Japanese will have a fine opportunity 
to point to the double standard of international 
morality maintained by the League. 

" The Japanese are champions and advocates of 
racial equality and are naturally sympathetic with 
the Abyssinian people from that point of view. 
Just ns no nations of Europe would like to see 
an African nation conquer a part of Europe, 
similarly, the Japanese do not like the nations 
of Europe to conquer any new territory in Africa 
or Asia." 

Dr. Das has written to us further : 

It is a historical fact that during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, Italian policy was to 
annex Abyssinia. The Italians made an attempt; 
but were defeated. This defe.at was due more to 
the internationnl situation than to Abyssinian 
superiority in military ability. At that time Italy 
wa.s virtually opposed by all the important powers 
of Europe. 

But the international situation changed in favour 
of Ital.v during the earlv part of the twentieth 
century. The British feel that if Abv.ssinia is to lose 
her independence, the British should get at least 
that section of the country which contains the source 
of the Nile river. Thiis the British arc' opposing 
Italian occupation of Abvssihia. Furthermore the 
British attitude towards. Italy has changed, J>ecaure 
Italy is now c!o.se partner of France and Russia 
and the Xittle Entente group" of Powers. The 
Briti.sh do not favour the possibility of Franco- 
Italian, co-operafion in the .Mediterranean and 
Africa and Europe. . 

The Biitish are clever ini making the teamie of 
-Nations .take up the-fight ai^inst Italian pcdicy an 
Abyssinia; and at the same time they sent. M^- 
Eden to talk to Si^or Mussolini fpr a pitaceful 
partition of Abyssinia, the Briti.sh establishing the 
sphere of inf!'>cnee around the region where the 
sonrec of the Nile lies and giving some Abv«-<;inian 
territory to Italy and also riving a British port 
to .Ahvssinia, .so that, the British would virtually 
control, in'^iirectlv. international relation.s of the 
eniintn’. Pignor Mnssolini has refused to .accent 
the 1 imposition of the British; but the British 
are rietermined to carry out their point through 
ncf'oti.ation.s. 

The final solution of the Ahvasinian question 
will denend upon the decision of SIgnov 
Mu'snlini who mnv think it to he wise to get the 
British support, and a part of Abyssinia withoitt. 
fighting or he may decide to get the wliole of 
Ahvssinia hv ignoring the British because the 
British would not. he able to declare war "gainst 
Italy due to the international sittiation in Eurone 
and the Far East. The whole thing will depend 
nnon I he internal condition of Italy and not noon 
the pres.sinp of the League of Nations Once Ttnly 
gets into the fight against. Abyssinia. France. Rnain. 
Portuenl and even Britain, will not he witling to 
.see Italy defeated, because stich a defeat would 
undermine the prestige of white men in Africa 
and Asia. 
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Rammohun Centenary Commemota- 
fion Volume 

A remarkable and profoundly interesting 
publication is announced by the Rnmmolinn 
Koy Centenary Committee, which is shortly 
going to publish a Volume in commemoration 
of the celebration of the hundredth year of the 
passing away of the great figure who has been 
universally acknowledged as the “Father of 
Modern India/’ The various papers read and 
addresses delivered on the occasion of the 
Centenary Celebration in are being 

gathered into the Volume which will coutjiin, 
among other things, complete reports of the 
celebration held all over India and abroad,— 
indeed, a uni(jue record of a world-wide 
homage. A comprehensive and exhaustive 
study front all points of view of the ‘Tnaugu- 
rator of the Modern Age in India,” this book 
of about 8 t )0 pages of Koyal octavo size, neatly 
printed, profusely illustrated, and strongly 
bound in full cloth, will contain >Studies and 
Addresses, among others by Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sir J. C. Bose, Sir B. N. Seal, Sir C. V. 
Raman, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Rt. Hon’ble 
Srinivasa JBastri, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Madame 
L. Morin, Ramauanda .Ghatterjee, .T. L. 
Vaswani,The Dowager Maharani of Maucbhanj, 
Sir Nyed .Ross Masood, Pandit -ISitanath 
Tattvabhushan, Prof. Ruchiram Sahni, Dr. V. 
Ramakrishna Rao, Prof. R K. G-uha, Rev. VV. 
S. Urquhart, Dr.-W.,.D..Drurajcnottd, Dr.J'. C. 
Soutbworth, etc. 

The Messages received from Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sir P. 0. Bay, C. F. Andrews, l^rof. 
Svivaiu Levi, Dr. J. 'I'. Sunderland, the Paris 
University, Bishop Boros of Rumania and 
others on the occasion of the Centenary, and 
the Rcm'nisccnces and Tributes paid to the 
memory of the Raja by Maharshi Dcbendra 
Nath Tagore, Keshub Chiiivler Sen, MaxMuller, 
Madame Blavatsky, Sir Goorootlas Binetjee, 
Dr. Mohcndralal Sircar, Sir Siirendranath 
Banerjea, Mahadev Govind Ranadc, Bipin- 
chandra Pal, Dr. Herambachandra M.-iitM, 
Sir R, Venkata Ratnam, etc, on dififi-rent 
occasions, will add consiilerably to the 
interest of the book, in which is also being 
included the Publicity Booklet of the 
Centenary Committee, edited by Mr. Amal 
Borne, which was so well received at the time 
of its publication. 


A handy.repository of all valuuble'idforma- 
tion about the Raja was felt to be a desidera¬ 
tum by organizers of Rammohnu Roy 
Anniversary gatheriugs; the book Is expected 
to fulfil that need. 

Henri Barbusse ^ 

The causes of world-dimocracy and world- 
peace have sust'iiiied a great loss by the death 
of the famous French author and journalist. 
Henri Barbusse early last month in Moscow 
hospital of pneumonia. When a few years 
ago a Committee of the Intellectuals of the 
world was formed to moidd world opinion in 
favour of peace and kindred.id«aU, ho was a 
member of it along with Rabindranath Tagore, 
Roinain Rolland, J. /T. Sunderland, Gilbert 
Murray and others. During the last few 
weeks of hi.s life he had been engaged in^^ 
making preparations for holding a World ■ 
Peace Couferenoo in Paris. From India 7 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, ^ 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Ramananda..Cbatterjee 
had been asked to take part in it. According 
to an announoemeut.in Ajimnee, 

ThS National Initiative'Committee of the World 
Peace _ Conference has been formed with the 
following peraoBS^ 

1. Mahatma Gandhi. 

2. Rabindranath Tagore. 

•3, Mra. Sarojini Naidu. " 

'4. Ramananda ..Ghatterjee. 

5. 'Pandit Niikanta Das. 

'Nabakrishna .Ghaudbtffi. 

7. K. L. Joglckar. 

8. Prabhat Sen. 

9. Aeharya Nnrendradeva. 

10. Sainpiirnanand.i. 

11 R. S. Riiikar. 

12. A. Washeque, Sc<Tctar>’, AH-Bengal Muslim 

StudentM’ Association. 

13. Siulhamay l)as-C,upta, Secretary, All-Bengal 
Students’ League. 

14. Soiimvendra Nath Tagore, (Organizing ^ 
Secretary). 

M. R.arbnsse had also been trying to focus 
world opinion and sympathy in favour of 
Ethiopm to prevent war between Ibtly and 
that country, ntul with that object in view he 
wanted to hold a conference in Paris on 
September 3 hast, and R tbindrarmth Tagore and 
the three other persons n.amed above had been 
requested to send inessngos to it on behalf of 
India. Wo do not know whether that con- ’ 
fencnce could be held in the absence of 
M. Barbusse. 



NOtiSS 


• Parfiamenfary- Association 
and the Indian Problem 

Colonel' Deneys Reitz, the minister of 
agriculture and irricrntion in the [Jiiioii of 
South Africa aifd the leader of the South 
African dcicgntioii to the recent meeting of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association, laid 
stress the other day, in the course of an inter¬ 
view with Reuter’s representative, on the need 
vof making India an e<)ual partner with the 
self-g<tverning Dominions in the so-callcd 
British Commonwealth of nations. Kcferring 
to the proceedings of that Association, he said : 

" We specially concentrated on the Indian 
problem. After all the Indian connnonwealth 
(.sic.O constitutes four-fifths of the British Empire 
and it is (luile clear that we cannot keep India in 
the Empire by force but by granting them full 
Dominion Status." 

General Stunts, a far better known South 
^African statesman, had said similar things. 
But cui bom South Africans have never 
treated Indians as oquid citizens. We have a 
Bcngidi proverbial expression, ^'Bhooter 
tnoohhe Ram iiam.” ‘The name of Ram from 
the lips of a ghost.” But the name is good, 
even though uttered by a bhoot. 

The Indian public would like to know all 
about the matter from the lips or pens of the 
Indian “delegates” to the Empire Parliamen¬ 
tary Association. 

Why "Coloured"' People Cling to 
Independence 

The Sari'FmncispO'Ckrnmcie oi August 
10, 1035, begins an editorial artu'le on “The 
Spirit of Morbd Etiuop” with the qiieslio'i: 

Why does a “cbloored," people, like that of 
Ethiopia, cling so desperately to its independence? 

Its answer is interesting. It says: 

In part, of course, for the same reason that 
other people defend their independence if they 
have it, or aspire to regain it if they have lost it. 

But it proceeds to add : 

But also for another reason, which applies only 
to the "coloured.” 

The common people of Ethiopia would probably 
be nu worse governed by a foreign conqueror than 
they are by their own Negus, and they might 
economically as common' people, be better off. 
But the (ufference is that, m an independent 
Ethiopia, some Ethiopians may be uncommon 
people, and all tw’otnws c&ti diatt; in the'pride 
of asrltM tri>ioli>^hiH»tsoin«.' ine«tbers.'ia 'higb place. 
Under " white rule, on the other- hand, all- the^' 


m 

people of native race are “common,” and there is 
no opportunity for any of them to rise to recogni¬ 
tion: 

It is no worse for a black man to be individually 
poor and obscure, in a black man’s country, than 
it is for a white man to occupy the same humble 
status in a white man's country. Most people, in 
fact, are just that, in both countries. But where 
one black man i.s King, and walks with Kings, all 
other black men may feel that they belong to a' 
potentially kingly race. Where all black men are 
ranked as an inferior ca&le, just because they are 
black, then the individual who wins wealth, 
learning or distinction has still not surmounted 
that caste line. He is forbidden, even by personal 
success, to gain the only things which make success 
worth striving for. 

Pride, after all, is the treasure which men cherieli 
most. The humblest black man fools a reflected 
pride, so long as there i.s one black nation in 
which there is one-man whose right to lie proud 
i.s accepted by the proudest of other nations. 

What "'Small Nations" are entitled to 

Addressing the Assembly of the League of 
Niitions on September 11 last, Sir Samuel 
H'lare, the British Foreign Secretary and 
former Secretary of State for India, said 
in part: 

“ In accordance with what we believe to be thP 
underlying principles of the League we steadily 
promote the growth of Self-Government m our 
own territories. For example, only a few weeks 
ago, I was responsible for helping pass through’ 
the Imperial Purliainent u great and complicated 
measure to extend Self-Government to India. 
Following the same line of thought, we tielievo 
that small nation.^ are entitled to collective 
protection for the maintenance of their national 
life.” 

“ We believe that the backward nations, without 
prejudice to their independence and integrity, arc 
entitled to expect assistance from the more 
ailvanccd peoples.” 

We have already commented on the first 
two sentences in the foregoing extract Before 
commenting on the other sentences, we may 
say that perhaps Sir Sam tie! ii.ses “small 
nations” and “backward nations” as inter¬ 
changeable, though some small nations, the 
Dane.«, the Swedes and the Norwegians, for 
example, are not at all backward. 

As for the meaning of the expression 
“siTudl nation,” the reader is referred to our 
Note on it in the last June number, page 727, 
pointing out what is implied in the League 
ustige. According to that usage ludia is a 
small nation. 

Now to our comment 

Sir Samuel says : 

"Following the same line'of thought; we believe 
thaVsittoU natio&s.are entitled. to>coT]«ttive protevi 
tion for the maintenance of their national iif^’' 
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Sir Samuel is quite illogical. The “small 
nation” called India does not enjoy collective 
protection but only British subjection. Ho 
would iiuvc been quite logical it' he had said 
that just as the siuall nation India has had 
self-government extended to it 178 years after 
the battle of Plasscy, so should the small nation 
Abyssinia (for example) have self-government 
extended to it in the year 2114 A.D. by Italy 
178 years after (say) the (future) battle of 
Addis Ababa. 

If Sir Samuel says, India is not a stnall 
nation, Mussolini may reply ; “Just as the 
big country India enjoys the subjection-pro¬ 
tection of the big British Empire, so should 
the smaller country Etliiojiia enj.iy the sutijec- 
tion-protoctioii of the smaller Italian Ivnjurc.” 

Sir Samuel wants the small nations to have 
protection for the maintenance of their national 
life. But has India been able to maintain her 
national life under British rule ? l.et the dead 
past go, however. Does his boosted self- 
government Act provide for the mainten¬ 
ance of national life ? Does is not, on the 
contrary, take it for granted that India has 
no national life, and therefore seeks by all 
means in its power to foster communal life, 
sectional life, group life, caste life, provincial 
life ? 

Sir Samuel adds : 

“ We believe that the backward nations, without 
prejudice to their independence and integrity, arc 
entitled to expect assistance from the more 
advanced peoples.’’ 

This is a quite unexceptionable principle. 
But how has it been acted tip to, say, by the , 
British people, whose empire is the largest in 
the world V Sir Samuel may say that they 
have assisted the backward peoples in the 
Empire, But subjection and exploitation 
imply more than assistance, even if it bo 
assumed for the sake of argument that some 
assistance is implied in subjection. Let u.s, 
however, assume that nothing more Is implied 
in them than assistance. Still one would be 
entitled to ask, “Can any country, does any 
country, maintain its independence and 
integrity under subjection ?’* 

Division of Colonial Raw Materials'* 

..„SiF Samuel Hoare,. in the course of a 
made before the I<eague Assembly, 


“As regards colpiiiak nw materials, it-is nulE' 
unnatural for the existing 6^te of aSairs to 
arouse fears of exclusive monopolies at thft- 
oxpense of countries not possessing colonial empires. 
It may be, the problem has been exaggerated^ but 
we will be foolish to ignore it. Britain should be' 
ready to participate in the investigation of these 
matters.” , .. 

Tim assumption nnderlyhig these words is 
that the indigenous people oji the “colonies'’ or 
“subject countries'’—these expressions are 
popularly used by Europeans as syiioiiyinoiis— 
have nothing else to do with regard to these 
“raw miterials” than to produce them with 
their labour as wage-serfs, the wages being a* 
mere pittance, 'riie indigenes cannot now or 
in the future claim to turn them into fiiiislied 
g loJs and be entitled to all the profits. l>f' 
course, if in any “colony,” the indigenes have 
been entirely oralmi-.t entirely exter.nin ited 
or reduced to a b ipelessly subject couditioa by 
the Europe lu C'jloniz irs, then the “M ither 
Country” will bo obliged to give up perforce 
any claim to r.iw materials. 

On this m itter the British mentality is very 
well indicated by the follovving pissigo fr»m 
Mr. Hugh Milson’s paper in TUe AsiMic 
Renew for July, 1{).45. 

The Ottawii, policy as regard-s the Dominions has 
been di.sap])uinting in the past, and 1 believe will 
continue to lie so in the future. The economic 
iiationali.sm of the Dominioas which seeks to develop 
secondary industries and the economic natioualism 
of this country which seeks to develop agricnllur'? ’ 
here, are both grave obstacles to freer trade. 
Moreover, both the primary and the secondary 
products of the Mother Country and the Dominions 
arc to a large and increasing extent competitive 
in character, and that makes it doubtful whether 
the future will show much improvement. 

In the case of India and the .United Kingdom, 
on the other hand, the agricultural products 6i 
a tropical and a temperate climate are comple¬ 
mentary rather than competitive, and there is no 
time in the future to which we can look forward 
where India will be producing the higher grades 
of manufactured goods. 

As Sir S.iinucI Hoare’s words imply thnt 
Britain will not object to non-British nations 
acquiring possession of “colonio.s”—of course 
in Africa or Asia—not occupied by the British 
or other powerful peoples, for obtaining raw 
materials, they may please those who have 
colontes-hunger. But they will not afford any 
comfort or solace to the small nations or the 
backward nations. . - 

India Lpdffitf jKobe (Japan) 

•We .support the following appeaJ, wfalcH we 
Bsve received from Ja^n i 
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per ’ iti order to tneet the ' demand for 

af^pqui]|)d^!^g lac^a yputha coming to 
for ec^upa^iopal and other purposes and to help 
them 'm 'acquaintihg themselves with the language 
axkd. the j^liminary ways and manners o( this 
pE^trv.. The. vefy few, months of its existence 
ptpved beyond doubt the justification (or the 
existence of such ah institution in Kobe. Young 
men coming from India in months following, the 
est^bh/^hmept of this boarding house found it a 
great relief to have a place where to take abode 
^ter landing in Japan and to receive proper 
guidance regarding tlieir future move to attain then 
ODjeptive. Besides these free services, boardinp 
and lodging charge for a student being only 
Yen 30|- per month, they have found Lidia Lodge 
to be cheaper than the cheapest liotel; and th(' 
In^an food prot'ided has been wholesome apd 
the'living conditions cpiite good. Veiy often these 
people leave home with the haisicst ideas about 
conditions prevailing here and on anival get a 
nid’o awakening when thciy find their i.lendi;r 
resources fast dtsappearing, owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary charges that all new comers have to futx 
in everj^ foreisa country. 

This is in raort an tixplanation for the effort^ 
which resulted in the decision of the Indian 
i-eadeuts of liobe and O.-aka to liavc a permanent 
building .for thi.'t patriotic work. At a meeting ol 
the Indian Community a rommittix’ was elected 
for the furtherance of the above object and it ha- 
been fortunate < nough to be able to locate a piece 
of laud, with a sixteen roomed barracklike building 
on it, situated in a central tmd convenient place 
(within a minute’s walk from the Kobe city tram 
apd Ilankyu Electric Railway terminas). Thi.» 
wooden building was erected for a boarding hou.‘>(' 
for the Students and in the opinion of the Com- 
nuttee is veiy. suitable for their puiposo. Thi.'^ 
house and land lias been ueygotiated to b.> pur¬ 
chased for a sum of Yen 7,500^^- and this sum the 
committee has been able to collect from the local 
Indian rcsidepts. It may not be out of jdaco. 
however, to mention here that this plot of laud 
has been benevolently .sold to the (-ommittoc at 
somewhat under the market price and the buildiua 
has been given away practically free in view of 
the object for which it is intended to be usc'd 
In lie ngar futipe the committee wish to erect 
a new building worthy of (he name of India 
Lodge. This will reciuire a sum of Yen 50,000i- 
and the committee appeals most earnestly for 
generqus. contribution to thi? fund and they hope 
they may recei\4 the required amount before long. 
If you arc in syrapalhj' with the fundamentals of 
this scheme kundlj’ contribute generously and be 

S leased to send yqqr contribution either to the 
loporory Treasurer, Inc|ia Lodge, ejo P. (). Box 
No. 74, Kobe (Japan). 


CQt\Q/nrb(Qping No Crifn0 f 

The Sesnons Judge of Bijnor has decided an 
interesting case undqr Sectipp Kff of the Cr. P. C. 
declaring that “the doing of a lawful act in a 
lawful manner, even if i^med tj^e siiapep- 
tibilitjes of persons of a diffprent. faith, woqjd not 
tir ItMlf bd a sufficient''waramt for proceedings under 
Section 10?/’ * . 

82—.16 


Ffye Mghorm^ans Hi^tu.qf Npu^bad 

had been ' ordered a ’MagS^te) to' lurnw 
security under Section' 107 and put in jail pendmg 
inquiries regarding the statpg of tpe sa^jw 
furnished b^ them. It wgs alic^d that the Hinaw 
while reciting a 'katha' of ’ tne Rahlayana/ btdW 
a couch, the time of the ‘katha’ coinciding with 
the Isla prayers of Muslin^ pf th^ 

The 'Sessions Judge acqu'ittefl au abcu^ on 
appeal, holding that there was no appfehen^n 
oi breach of peace, remarking that.there wah.Do 
evidence that the blowing of a ooneb wgs an 
innovation. There whs no mosque near the nb]use. 
The only thing that emerged from the evidence 
on record was that the Hindus claimed to blow 
a conch as a matter of right and that it was not 
liked by some Mitslims. He held that no* case 
had been made out under Section 107 and acquitted 
all acciu^d. 

So it has cooie to this that in Hiadpstaa, 
the land where the Hindus are still a distin,pt 
majority, it requires a judicial pronouace*- 
tnent to determine that the Hindu aqspicio^us 
and religious practice of blowing a codcUt 
shell is not a crime ! Crinikt mind you I 

Affermafh of Leader*' Confemjtf 

Case_ 

For contributing a letter to The Lesi4^. 
Pandit Kapil Deo Mulaviya, Advocate, vrua 
tried for contempt of court before the 
Allahabad High Court, Mr. Ghintamani, the 
Chief Editor, and Mr. Krishna Ham, the 
Publisher, of the paper were also tried for 
the same offence. Mr. Malaviya was convict? 
ed and fined, but the editor and the publisher 
of the paper were let off with a warning, amd 
an order that they .should pay Hs. 100 
towards Govern mcMit’s costs in these pro¬ 
ceedings. Subsequently the application of 
the three accused for leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council was rejected by the High Court 
and the applipation to the Privy Coi(incil 
itself for special leave to appeal also 
the same fate. 

Some time later Mr. Malavim subp^U^ 
an apology to the High Court This of 
npws w,a8 telcgraphca to newsp^ipers putaid^, 
Allahabpd, and The National (kdl ol 
published it under thp hp^ing, “Hf. Ci Y. 
Chintomani and others tpnder unqualified 
appjogy.’' This mistake of faot was brmig|tt 
to the notice of the editor o.f tl^ 
was corrected iu The Leader. 

Thereafter the Registrar of the A^lahfjbiad, 
High Coujqt, inj^orn^d', ^1 

tp Cqi# qf 
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at Allahabad that the Court has ^‘ordered that 
the name of the Leader be struck od’ from 
the list of approved newspapers,” to which 
Court notices are sent 

This order of the Allahabad High Court 
is neither judicial nor judicious, nor, it may 
be added, dignified. Even the worst 
offender—and The Leader was not an offender 
—cannot be punished twice for the same 
offence. As the correction of a mistake in 
another paper is not an offence, that paper 
had not committed any fresh offence to 
deserve a fresh punishment Moreover, 
supposing it had committed a fresh offence, 
it could not be punished without being heard 
in defence. What is still more astonishing 
is that the paper has been practically subject 
ed to a recurring annual fine amounting, we 
are informed, to Rs. 15,000 per annum for 
an indifinite period! That represents the 
amount tlie paper will lose every year by 
being deprived of the Court notices. 

It is the litigants who pay for the Court 
notices. The money paid is not public 
money belonging either to the Government 
or to the High Court. The litigants are 
entitled to the best value for their money. 
As The Leader is the most influential Indian 
edited paper in English in the U. P. and has 
a lai^e circulation, the High Court’s order 
is practically equivalent to depriving the 
litigants of the services of the best medium 
for advertisements in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. 

Mr. Subhas Bose on the Future 
Constitution and Policy of Congress 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose thinks that 
those Congress leaders who really wish to 
lead the nation should tackle two problem’^, 
namely, modification of the present constitu¬ 
tion of the Congress, and the establishment 
of a one-party really ‘national’ organization 
with a view to establishing a common front 
of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. 
He has arrived at this conclusion as the 
result of a very careful study of those 
European countries which have become free 
ip recent times; for example, Turkey, 
Oz^oslovakia, Poland, etc. He has also 
studied die organizational methods of the 
Odttuhupisi^ Fascist, Nazi and other modem 


European parties. Their principles may 
differ in details. But he has found that there 
is one thing common to them, vU, they have 
all worked for the establishment of a one^party 
organization. That has made it necessary 
for them to tackle all the different problems 
which different parties attended to. Bo, if in 
India there is to be a sir^le truly national 
organization under the Congrfes flsig, Congress 
must take up as its own the problems 
of the labourers in the fields and factories— 
peasants and working-men—as well as 
the problems of Indian States’ people. 

We are thoroughly in agreement with Mr. 
Bose that the Congress should take up the 
cause of the peasants, workers and the States’ 
people. But it is neces.sary to define 
“workers.” 

“Workers” include field labourers and 
factory labourers. Perhaps that word may 
denote engineers, technical experts, etc., also. 
Are poets, novelists, artists, pure-scieutists, 
clerks, teachers, professors philosophers, 
historians, lawyers, physicians and surgeons, 
journalists, and the like also workers ? 
Perhaps bankers, financiers, and captalists 
as such are excluded. .4nd of course, the 
landlords. Some of them at any rate may be 
willing and able to do useful work. It is not 
our intention to write the idler’s apologia 
pro vita sua. But as journalists we want to 
find our place, if possible, in the coming order 
of things or, we may be fired out, as the 
Americans say. 

Mussolini's Modest Demands 

According to a Reuter’s telegram, dated 
Rome, September 21, it has been officially 
announced that the Italian Cabinet has 
rejected the Geneva proposals. 

Signor Mussolini has made known his 
demands. 

Sifmor Mots^olini’s minimum demands, according 
to The Daily Telegraph, includes : 

(1) More territory than has been promised to 
Italy. 

(2) Any outlet to the sea for Abyssinia must be 
through Eritrea. 

(3) The Abyssinian army to be disbanded and 
Italy to be entrusted with its reorganization, and 

(4) Sufficient territory to be ceded to join Eiitiea 
with Italian Somaliland.— Reuter. 

**My Native Land" 

“Brother John” writes in the London 
Inquirer under the above caption 
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One of the oldest of games is finding the hub 
of the universe—the centre of the world. Where 
is it? The self-assured Londoner will tell you that 
it is at Charing Cross. But the American eays it 
is at Boston. And others have other opinions 1 
An Apnerican visiting Scotland was asked by a 
Scoteman where he enme from, and he proudly 
replied: "I come from God’s own Country.” The 
Scotsman looked at him in surprise and said 
“Then you have lost your accent.” 

China is still the Middle Kingdom, and the 
Japanese are a Heavenly Race. To tne ancient 
Egyptians the centre of the world was at Thebe.«: 
to the Greeks it was at Olympus; to Hindus it 
is at Mount Mem; to Buddhists it is .at Gaya, 
and to Muhamm.adans it is at Mecca. 

Here is a tale to go with the one about the 
American and the Scotsman. A Western woman 
was telling of a visit to Japan, when someoni' 
asked: “What stmek you most during your 
visit? ” The reply was: “ ’Hie thing that struck 
me most, was to sec fo many foreigners toeether 
in one place 1 ” 

It would help to liherali.so the minds of men 
if they cotild remember (hat people of other 
countrie.s also think their hind the fine.ri in the 
world. One of the oldest of Bibles--the Zend 
Avesta—tells us th.at this is part of the divine 
order of things, arrangcfl in the beginning when 
Ahura M.azda created the .«ixter?n hinds, whicli 
.according to the writers of .ancient Perria. made 
up this earth: 

" Ahura Mazda «pake unto Spit.ama 55arathushtra. 
.■'uying: I have made every land dear to its ncople. 
°ven though it had no charms wh.atever in it' 
had I not made every land dear to it.s people 
even though it had no charms whatever in it 
then the whole living world w’ould have invaded 
the Airyana Vaejah.” 

I remember getting ejuite a thrill when I read 
this verse for the Erst time. For T had felt iu.«t 
like that about n certain part of the British I.sieF! 
And T got another thrill when T read some .'imil.ii 
words in the Book of Chuang Tzu, one of the 
Taoist Scrintiires: 

"The old country, the old home, gladden the 
wanderer’s eyes. N.ay, though nine-tenths of it 
be a howling wilderness, still his eye will be phid." 

We can love the old country, and at the same 
time recognize the fact that evetyone else in tli<' 
world has an old countrv to love 

'Makfab*s and *Makfabizafion‘ of 
Primary Schools in Bengal 

‘Maktab* is the name gfiven by Mnham 
madnns to their primary schools. 

Retarding' the efficiency of maJciahft in 
Benpil, we find the following opinions 
expressed in the Hartng Committee’s Report: 

“’The ofiicial renorts and the evidence which we 
have received indicate very clearly that, genemlly 
speaking, these institutions have done birt little 
to raise the general standard of education among 
Muhammadans to that of other communities, that 
a great many of them are accentuating the edMi»- 
tional baokwardnese of the community, th%t their 
enrolment ia increasing year by year and that a 
eentinuanee of these inatitutiona on a large neale 


would be prejudicial both to the. interesta of 
Muhammadans themselves and to • the public 
interest.” 

“It is in the ‘special’ schools that the Muham' 
madan pupils suffer most from the relative 
inefficiency of the segregate institutions—madrasahs, 
'maktabs' and Koran schools—which they attend. 
It has been noted that the special institutions are 
to be found mainly in Bengal, the United Provinces 
and Bihar, and it is to these provinces, in particu¬ 
lar, tha(, our observations in regard to tbem apply.” 

“ In Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar 
the evidence as to the inefficiency of the ' special' 
institutions is almost unanimous. An inspector of 
.schools in Bengal h,aa .stated that—the ‘ maktabs ’ 
and m.adr,asjih.s are extremely inefficient. This is 
no( prejudicial criticism but is the unanimous 
verdict of the Muhammadan inspectors.” 

Similar condemnation of maktabs are to be 
found in other official report,si. And it is not 
merely European officials who have criticized 
them in this way. There is a small section of 
non-official progressive Muhammadan’s opinion 
which is oppo,sed to them. For instance, 
Mr. Zohadur Rahim says in relation to them : 

“ I consider thorn even more harmful than the 
higher educational institutions. They are veritable 
institiition.s of segregation and deserve (he stronges* 
condemnation. They segregate the ri.sing genCra- 
(ions of the two great communities at a time 
when their minds are most pliant, most receptive 
and most impre.seionable and, hence, most capable 
of eon (ranting an everla.sting friendship which 
might have nvorted many communal troubles m 
their sub.sfipicnt lives.” 

As regards their efficiency, the. same writer 
ob.serves : 

the money spent on the Maktabs is only 
•1 «tiepr waste of money. Because many of these 
maktebs, specially for girN’, exist only m the 
r*-gia(or>-' and in many others the actual attend¬ 
ance falls far short of attendance as .«hown in the 
registers. The girls’ classes usually being held 
within the purdah avoid detection of the actual 
slate of affairs bv the inspecting officers” 

It is not unknown to the educated section 
of fndian Muhammadans that the educational 
system in Turkev has been modernized. 
Similar endeavours are being made in Persia 
and Afghanistan. Egypt has been working 
towards the .same end. Iraq and the Arab 
States in Arabia are trying to march with the 
time.s. 

But the Muhammadan ‘^leaders” in Bengal 
still cling to the tnaktnhs. If the Bengal 
mini.ster for education, who is a Muhammadan, 
had kept the maktahs for his community alone, 
the fact could be deplored by Hindus and 
modern-minded Muhammadans alike, but the 
“self-determination” of the bulk of the Muham- 
madsuis could not perhaps have been opposed. 
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But the Bengal education minister wants to 
‘maktabize’ other, non-secUirian, primary 
schbols, too. It is said in the education 
department resolution published on August 1 
last: 

“AH priftiary schools attended by a majority of 
Muslim pupils might Ik; named Mnktabs, and it 
Ttiay be necessary in places to have Maktalw as 
separate schools for Moslems only.” 

This proposal de.serves strong condemna¬ 
tion. To ‘comraunalize’ pupils from their 
childhood would be a curse. 

In places where the majority of pupils arc 
Muhnmmadnn, Hindu childred must attend 
y^dktahs or go without edueation, or their 
guardians must start schools for them at their 
Own co.st. But money will be found for the 
maktahs from public funds, 80 per cent of 
which in Bengal comes from the Hindus, 

Repafriafion from South Africa Sfill 
Continues 

Indian Opinion of Phoenix, Natal, South 
Africa, writes in its issue of August 213 last: 

Eighty Indians left for India on the Isipingo 
last week under the GovemmcnI.'f- repatriation 
scheme. This is the largest number of repatriates 
to leave Durban during any one month for a long 
time. Several reasons it is slated were ^ivcn for 
their availing themsedves of the Crovi rrment’s 
offer. Some were going back because their parents 
wanted them to return; others wfinted to die in 
their homeland; an»l others unable to find work 
ui the TTnton, wanted to return in the hopes of 
finding employment on the tea cstatr-s. 

The Congress leaders at the last Round Table 
Conference complained to the Government of 
India Delegation that, they could not oppose tlie 
!t.ssipted emigration scheme as they were bound 
by the first Capetown Agreement. They there¬ 
fore fought to be released from the responsibility 
of supporting the scheme any longer and thov 
were released owing to the fact that the scheme 
Was eon.'sidered to have been worked out by the 
last Round Table Conference and it was dt'chle.l 
to inquire into a colonization .“chume, Jt is 
pertinentIv asked as to what the leader^ have done 
since receiiing a free hand to oppose the ^chf-me 
to prc\ent. their unfortunate brethren from falling 
n prey to it 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 

The Criminal Law Amendment Hll was 
twice thrown out by the Legislative Assembly. 
Bht the Governor-General certified that it ^s 
necessary to pass it in order to i^reserve the 
tranquillity, etc., of India, and so it has bOcoihe 
' 'law of the land by a majority ■of the Votes 
'oHhA memberi of the Council of Btate,’ though 
CW6D there it met with stoat otfpositioo'.fi^ 


sevelfal members like Mr. Mehrotta, N. 

Sapru, Mr. ,1. C. Banerjea, etc. 

The official case for the Dill was based 
mainly on the state of things in Bengal, and, 
therefore, the Bengal members of the Assembly 
belonging to the Congress group desired to 
say why they Cppo.sed it. But uufortuhately 
among the Hindu Congress Nattonalist 
members only Mr. Akhtl Chandra Datta, the 
Deputy President of the Assembly, could 
catch the eye of the' President 

Though, as we have said, the official case 
rested mainly on the “sins’' of Bengal, many 
Assembly Members from the other provinces, 
like Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, Mr. Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Dr. Dcshmnkh, Mr. Satyamurti, 
Mr. 81iam Ltd, spoke vigorously against the 
Bill and thoroughly exposed its mischievous 
character from the nationalist point of view. 

Bengal being the chief “sinner" iti official 
eyes, it wa.s necessary for some one to say how 
Bengal has come to be what it has been for 
years and decades past and what treatment 
Bengal has received. As it fell to Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Datta to perform this duty, his speech 
deserves prominent mention. It i.s pleasing 
to find that, though somewh.at late, some 
Bengal dailies have published it in full. It is 
a thoroughgoing indictment of the Bill. He 
has given a convincing reply t<.» the Home 
Member’s argument that the Bill is a safeguard 
against the four menaces of tetrorisin, com¬ 
munism, coramunalism and the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement Ho showed that the 
terrorist movement was not an “emergency" 
and that the possibility of the revival of the 
civil disobedience movement was no justifica¬ 
tion of the Bill. As to the genesis of the 
terrorist moverhent, he ascribed it to “hunger 
for food and for freedom," though, 6f it^Uriie, 
he did not justify it. Regarding the need of 
the Bill for arming the coming Government to 
fight probable dangers, he characterized this 
argument as “shedding crocodile tears". Me 
narrated how the struggle for freedom-was 
at first constitutional and how later violence 
appeared—not from the people’s side- first 
He Quoted many fWiigeges 'fr&tn “Bii* N. N. 
Sircar's Speeches and Pamphlets ". ■:|*assidg 
on to the-’Paujab, he’said riiat %s'in •Bengal 
the >pBrtitfou IfiVes ’^jiilahhtiOR, ho’'in the 
Panjabit whs the ^^atiia&waUabag 4aaiH(ecres 
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tffOtight tMxi BXtiitetioe the tetroriat 
mov«meDt there." 

It ^as what'be etiid from hmtKhand know¬ 
ledge in relation to the “communal riots” in 
Bengal Which must have atartled the members 
of the Assembly from provinces other than 
Bengal—for the facts are more or less public 
property all over Bengal. Mr. Datta also 
stoutly stood np for the liberty of the Press. 
Altogether his speech was unanswerable. 

Bengal Ptovincial Congress Socialist 
Conference 

Among the resolutions passed at the recent 
session of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Socialist Conference, held in Calcutta under 
the presidentship of Mr. Jay Prakash Narayan, 
were those— 

CotidotniimK th«‘ n-presKive laws and the power ol 
Government to doelnre associations illegal and to 
imprison persons for .nn indetinite periorl tvithout 
trial and to prohibit the ius<' of street?' mid public 
parks for piirposi's of demonstrations 
Protesting against the present detention iiolicy 
of the (.Jovernment of Bengal. 

Protf’sting (igain-'t iirceptanee of olfiee by 
Congressmen. 

Opining that the communal proLdem i- an 
economic proVilem and tliat (he fundjimental 
interest of the overwhelming majority of all 
communities arc identical. 

Noting will) appreciation ilu agitatuiii of the 
Indian public o\er the Italo-Abvssinian ooulliet 
and urging the League of Naiion.s to api>lv the 
.sanctions against Italy. 

Urging cencc'llation of debts of peasants, senppnig 
of arrears of rents, firoposing tJitd. no rents should 
i>e payable for holdings, that agiiciiltiiral and 
indiifetrial labour should get minimnni living wage, 
urging non-alienation of land to non-cnllivatAug 
classes, State expenditure on Inigation on a com- 
prehonsivo scale, compulsory piimaty education, 
abolition of l.andlonlistii, freedom from nttachmeni 
in execution of rent or mouey decrees. 

The object of the Socialist Party was defined 
as independence .and transfer of power to pro'^hicing 
masses, devolopmont of the economic Itle of t.h< 
country to be planned and controlled by the St^itc 
socialisation of key and princif.nl indnslrics, state 
monopoly of foreign trade, oiganiaation of ci' 
operatives for production, di^ribution and credit. 

We do not object, but on the contraiy- 
support the underlying principles of socialism. 
But if socialbts place before the public half- 
3aked proposals based on slogans imj)orted 
from abroad, these cannot be approved. Some 
>f the resolutions passed at the recent 
sonfei^ce are-of this description. 

QommunakEeonomic Boyenft 

-Tb»;«&(»ottic>boy«o^ ol-8iiriM>and liifMbis 
it«rtedtb3» iBotoe«eotioAs of the Pac^b'Muhaoa- 


madans i» a grave menace Co pabhc traotquiHity 
and to the economic prospe^ty of all com- ’ 
munities. It is to be hoped that some Muhnin- 
madan leaders'will come forwaard to dieeoorage 
such boycott propaganda. The Paojjeb 
Muhammadans being in the majority in-'^e 
Province may feel (thoi^h even there mts- 
takeniy) that they may safely boycott the 
Hindus and the Sikhs, but taking India as-a 
whole, the Hindus are numerically and eco¬ 
nomically in a stronger portion. So an eco¬ 
nomic boycott on communal lines will hurt the 
Muhammadans more than the Hindus. 

Mr. K. L. Gauba, a Panjab Muhammadan 

ebampton of the economic boycott idea, has 

issued an appeal to his community to “Bay 

Mn.slim.” In support of this appeal, The 

Emtern Times, a I>ahore Muhammadan paper, 

observes that Hindus have followed a policy 

of‘Bay Hindu’from'time immemorial.’ This 

paper’s ignorance is not enviable. The 

Hindus of India have had commercial relations 

from very ancient times with foreign countries. 

These countries were not Hindu c^iuntries. In 

mediipval India, as at present, there were 

niuneron.s Muhammadan artisans, and thev 

• 

found, as their successors at present find, 
ca.storoers from the Hindu corimmnity also. 
The Mubamnsadan weavers of oast Bengal and 
north Bengal have Hindus as their principal 
customers. Muhammadan taUors and book¬ 
binders in Bengal make their living from the 
orders which they get from the Hindus. 

Financial Relation of Centre With 
Provinces 

rfimhi, Sept. 17. 

-\ i-omnumuH* aonounvra that on the invitation 
ill the iSeeretary of .Slate Sir Otto Nicmeyer has 
■igrrcil to nndorbikii !ui enquiry ndniing to the 
allocation of certain rcaourees between Central 
.'iinl Provincial Goveminent? in India which ^all 
be settled Iiy itn Order-iii-council a? provided by 
the Government of India Act, 1935. His Majesty’s 
rjoicrnment have undertaken thiit a speci-al enquiry 
will first be held, ,so that they and Parliament 
may be furnished with an independent review of 
(he fiBariciMl position of the provinces and of the 
Gentre, and with the technica.1 advice upon' these 
financial questions which have to be determined 
by an Order-in-countiil 

Whatever the financial knew4«dge and 
experience of Sir Otto Neimeyer, we cannot 
support this oa«o«Ban itiqiiiry relating to so 
<taipoTt«at>« tnattor. ’The Meston “lAward” 
was veiy unjust to (Bengali and has done very 
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great harm to it We are afraid of another 
such “Award”, which may ruin not only Bengal 
but some other provinces also. 

The economists of Bengal should combine 
and with the co-operation of the political and 
other leaders supply Sir Otto with facts and 
arguments, so that he may be in a position to 
do justice to Bengal, if so minded. Whatever 
goes to him should be accurately and thorough¬ 
ly documented. 

Just as in the case of an independent 
country which yields sufficient revenues for its 
needs, it would be a grievous injury for any 
international authority to deprive it of the 
greater portion of its revenues and thus reduce 
its Government artificially to a bankrupt 
condition, so has it been a grievous injury to 
Bengal, which yields more than sufficient 
revenue for its needs, to have reduced 
its Government to bankruptcy by the 
Meston Award. Bengal ougid certainly 
to contribute to the central Exchequer, but 
not such a percentage as to be reduced to the 
position of a deficit province. Any particular 
method of division of revenues into Central 
and Provincial heads is not like a “law of 
nature” that cannot be changed. It ought to 
be equitable; and hence, if it be inequitable, 
it should be so changed as to be just Tt is 
intolerable that Bengal should be artificially 
reduced to beggary. 

The Special Tariff Board 

The Government of India have appointed 
a Special Tariff Board with the following 
personnel: 

President. 

Sir Alexander Murray, Kt., C.BJE. 

Members. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola. 

Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar. 

The following are the terms of reference to 
the Bo.nrd : 

To recommend on a review of present conditions 
and in the light of the experience of the effective¬ 
ness of the existing duties the level of the duties 
necessary to afford adequate protection to the 
Indian cotton textile industry against imports from 
the United Kingdom of to) cotton piecegoods. 
(b) cotton yam, (c) fabrics of artificial silk and 
(d) mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. By 
adequate protection is meant duties which will 
equate the prices of imported goods to the fair 
- selling prices for similar goods produced in India. 

TTicre is the further instruction that 


In the course of this enqui^, the Board will givt*. 
a full opportunity to the cotton textile industiy, 
whether in India or the United Kingdom, to present 
its case and, if necessary, to answer the cases 
presented by other interested parties. 

We are not impressed by the constitution 
of this Board. 

A European man of business as president 
is not a .vme nor^, but^ supposing he was, 
one with direct knowledge* of the cotton indus¬ 
try ought to have been chosen. Sir Alexander 
i.s not such a man, and his knowledge of even’' 
the jute businc.ss is not recent 

There ought to have been an economist of 
recognized position on the Board, but there is 
not 

It was recommended by the majority of 
the Fiscal Commission that “the Board must, be 
one which will command the confidence of the 
country.” Does this Board fulfil that condi- f 
tion ? The minority of that commission-'^ 
observed that “the chairman should be a trained 
lawyer occupying the status of a High Court 
judge.” Is Sir Alexander Murray a trained 
lawyer, no matter of what status ? 

Tariff Boards like the one just appointed 
.should con.si<ler the interests of the consumers 
a.s well as those of the producers. Bengal 
having the largest population among the pro¬ 
vinces is the largest purcha.ser of Lancashire. 
Japan and Bombay goods, and it has some 
mills, too, in addition to the hand-loom indus- ‘ 
try. In view of these facts, it is curious that 
since the formation of the Tariff Board in 1924 
no Bengali, or even Bengal BJuropean official, 
has been appointed a member or president of 
the Board. Is it claimed that Bengal has not 
yet produced, or imported from Britain, any 
persons like those who have hitherto been the 
presidents and members of the Board ? 

Christian Missionaries and Indian 
Aborigenes 

Newspaper readers are aware that the 
Bihar Government have recently forbidden 
some Hindu workers to work among the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur ou Bie 
alleged ground that such activity on their part 
might lead to breach of Uie peace and t|>e like 
Of course, there has never been any cailse for 
such an apprehension during the centuty-long 
Christian activities in that region ! In 
ze^ for preventing Hindu workers from ^ing 
on. with their work the Bihari Ooverameot 
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^Secretariat have forbidden even a dead pandit 
to go to Chota Nagpur! In a statement on 
the subject issued by Babu Jagat Narain Lai, 
President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
Sabba, it is said : 

“The Chief Secretary to the BUiar Government 
through his recent circular and the fiihar Govern¬ 
ment through their confirmation of the same during 
the recent proceedings of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council have made an open confession 
of the policy they have been pursuing and want to 
pui-sue in the matter of missionary propaganda 
amongst the aboriginal Hindus of Chota Nagpur. 

** The circular does veiy little honour to the 
Bihar Government and its various departments in 
charge of supplying up-to-date information to it, 
inasmuch as they have not the means to know 
that Pandit R. C. Dwivedi died several years ago 
and Pandit A. Prasad is touring in foreign countries. 
I feel flattered by the honour the Goveinnienl 
have done me by taking so great a panic and 
alarm at the 8 or 10 days’ tour undertaken by me 
in only two of the districts of Chota Nagpur after 
a long interval of several years, that they bad 
not even the time and the patience to disLinguisli 
between the dead and the living.” 

These paragraphs arc followed by appeals 
to the Cbristiau missionaries and the Bihar 
Government and the Government of India. 

" I would ask Cliristians as such to be fan 
towards a faith among whose adherents they have 
carried on ceaseless proselytisalion so far and to 
allow them to do the little they want to do for 
protecting and propagating their own religion even 
at tliis late stage. I appeal to the Bihar Goveni- 
inent to reconsider the circular of the Chief 
S/'cretary and to withdraw the same if they wan* 

> to keep and follow the principle of religious 
neutrality and 1 appeal to the Government of 
India also to move m the matter to make a clear 
declaration of their policy on the subject." 

Baba Jagat Narain Lai concludes by decla¬ 
ring the Hindus’ right to undertake missionary 
propaganda. 

“I want at the same lime to make it clear that 
if such obstructions and harassments are sought 
to be unjustly placed and perpetuated in the way 
of Hindu missionary propaganda, Hindu India 
which is becoming more and more awakened 
gradually, shall tolerate it no further. " 

Dr. Sunderland^s Arfictes on British 
Authors, Scientists, etc. 

Our readers will be glad to know that 
the article on Geoi^rEiiot by the Reverend 
•labez T. Sunderland is the hrst of a series 
of articles by him on eminent British authors, 
scientists, etc., to appear in succeeding issues 
of The Modern JReview. 

Bandit Jatvaharlal Nehru*s Articles 
' They will be glad to learn also that some 
ortioles written by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


in the Almora District Jail will appear in 
the November and succeeding numbers of 
our monthly. 

Assembly Carries Motion for Con¬ 
sideration of Mr. B. Das*s BUI 

On the 24th of September last the 
Legislative Assembly carried by 65 votes to 
bO the motion that the Bill of Mr. B. Das 
repealing the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1908, bo taken into consideration. The Bill 
now stands adjourned to the Delhi session 
and has created a record of one bill having 
occupied some time in two sessions and being 
put off to a third session for final disposal. 

The Government have got a new weapon 
in the form of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1935, and the people want the old 
sunillar weapon of 1908 to be put in the 
melting pot ! 

Mr. Subhas Bose^s Suggestions for 
Indian Industrial Development 

In a letter addressed to the “United 
Press” Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose says that 
for Indian students going to Germany or 
other European countries for practical training 
in some line of manufacture, “it is desirable 
that before leaving India they should first 
make sure that tliey will get the required 
practical training.” 

He writes : 

In individual caset such facilities may be 
procured through the recommendation of Indian 
firms making large purchases from Germany. The 
best remedy, however, is for the Government of 
India to move in the matter. 1 believe that the 
Government of India has been making an annual 
purchase of about 30 lakhs of rupees worth of 
engineering stores from German firms alone 
Besides this, more than 20 lakhs worth of engineer¬ 
ing 6torc.s (mainly locomotives) arc being purchased 
from Hungary. Between 20 and 30 lakhs of rupees 
worth of engineering .stores are also purchased 
from Great Britain. Now the question is what are 
we getting in exchange? Every industrially back¬ 
ward country—like Turkey and Persia—makes a 
condition before making any purchase in any 
country that a certain number of apprentices should 
be trained in factories in that country. I know 
from personal experience that if such a condition 
is imposed by the Government of India, every 
selling country in Europe will accept it. 

He makes the followiag alternative 
suggestion : 

If for any reason the Government of India 
refuse to take up this matter, I would request the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce to take it up. Once 
again I may aasert from knowtadge that if such 
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a • is mada by the Indian, Chambni' ul 

Commerce, it is bound to be respected abroad. The 
big firms of Europe are fully aware that besides 
the purcha.scs made by the Government of India, 
individual Indian firms who are mambera of the 
Indian Chamber of Commeroe. also make large 
purchases These firms may decline to make such 
purchasp.s in future and they may also put i)ressure 
on the Hrilisli Government through the Legislative 
AsBcmbfe. Consequently, the big firms abroad 
will not dare refuse a request urgeatl\- made bv 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce. So far a'- 
Geriaaiiv is concerned, the admi.s-Mon of foreign 
appri'utiee.s depends not only ou the firms connemed 
but ah<t on the German Governrneat. I know of 
X case in which a firm offered to take an Indian 
appreutice. but the German Government refused 
permission 

Mr. Boac’-s suggeationa are important and 
ought to he taken up by Indian educatipoalista 
and induatrialists. 

Nexf President of Indian National 
Congress 

A discuasion haa been going on as to who 
.should be chosen president of the next session 
of the Indian National Congress. Two names 
have been prominently mentioned in this 
connection, m., those of Mr. JawaharUl Nehrn 
and Mr. Subhos Chandra Boee. Though we 
do not hold some of the opinions they hold, 
we aivd do appreciate both. It is not 
necessary to institute any comparision between 
the two. It will suffice to say that both are 
highly educated, both have sacriBced bright 
worldly prospects in order to be able to serve 
the country, and both have suffered much in 
the cause of the country, and both have 
knowledge and experience of public affairs 
and of the work of practical administration. 

If Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had not already 
presided over a session—and an epoch-making 
session too—of the Congress, we would 
perhaps have voted for him for various 
reasons. Of course, we do not think that 
nobody should be congress president more 
than once, nor that the exp^ionce gained by 
presiding on one occasion is of no value for 
a subsequent term of the office. What we 
mean is that, as the country has already got 
from Mr. Nehru some guidance and service 
let it get such guidance and service from 
another person bdonging to the new 
generation of leaders. 

There is one important point to be urged 
jjA,iiiivQarof choosing Mr. Subbas Chandnt^e 
•npiMtdnit (he nesGt sommu q|' tb^. 


grew, Dwwg hfe repeal, sajpaya 4, Efliwpa/,, 
he hafl car^uliy studied nplphly thp poUtM< 
tnovenieals. in that continent but the cu,Uural,;. 
and industrial and mother econamio movements, 
as well. He is, therefore, in a pppUion^to giya 
the country a lead tn several direerions. 


un-India Women's Cqp/erence 

On the 21st of September last the annual 
autumn meeting of the All-India Women’s' 
Conference was held at Simla undeir the presi-,,. 
dentship of Begum Shah Newaz. Over live 
hundred women of many creeds and cartes 
were present. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur deli¬ 
vered the address of welcome and introduced 
Begum Shah Newaz to the audience. 

The Begum rejoiced at the progress made bj 
the All-India Women’s Conference during tlie ten 
years of its existence, and pcrh.Hp9 much more wa- 
\'t't to be iiccompli^ed. She laid special streas 
on the unity among the womanhood of India 
in all matters ])crtaining to their and thet^ 
children’s welfare, .'md believed that this spiriiL, 
of unity would be the .salvation of India. Sle^ 
gave £m interesting account of her recent iabouiv 
in Geneva and told the audimicft of the wonderful 
work the women all over the European wmid and 
America were doing. The Begum emphasized tlic 
impoitanco of Indian women taking their rightful 
place in this inl».mational labour of love 


The Ootifercucc passed a 
portant resolutions. 


number of im- 


Thc 

This 


resolution moved from the chair stated 
Conference lends its whole-hearted support 
once more to the BUI feu' the Suppression 
Inunorai Traffic in women and Children now 
before the Punjab Legislature.” It was uuauimouslv 
adopted. 

'rtie Confereuci' exi)res«tjd its profound dni 
approval cd the methods of muraochisemeot. 
election and representation relating to women in 
the new con-stitution as being against what tl« 
organized women of India have stood for, fron. 
the very beginning. The Conference also requested 
the British Parlianv'nt k> safeguard the interest- 
<rf women by making provision in the Instrument*- 
of Instructions that are to be framed for tlu 
Governor-General and Governors, that womerij, 
shoiUd be given chances of assqcjatipn in thi 
adminittralion of every province as well as th'- 
Central Government, ei^ocially in the I^pwlltneDts 
erf, Education, Health atm Labour. Pr^visiop^^ould 
also be made for at least qne wotqan to h> 
appointed to each Provincial Public Servic'* 
CooanussipD. 

was resolyed to forward a cqpy of this rpscht 
tion to the Viceroy and the Secretary of Sta^e. 

The Conference expreesod its approval of' tin’ 
principles underlying the fphow»Bi, befon- 

the Legislative A^mbly ; (1) ’The Bil| to vafidatc 
marri^w, Jietweeo 'djffereati oastaa qf ,1 I»kJus, 

/;■ i 

-to make- pMinnk>& (or the ei^liipKtm* cf^lQie 


^ W BUI,to 
,^qdt> womans 



Personal Law (Sharut) to Moslems in British 
India; and (4)^ The Bill to amend tiie Child 
Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in 
Indian States. 

The Conference resolved to appeal to the public 
for funds to organize a central office at Delhi 
with a paid staff, which was recommended by the 
Standing Committee at its meeting in Poona. 

In order to ensure better physic, perfect health 
and beauty of the coming generation the Con¬ 
ference adopted a resolution for carrying out 
systematic lectures on food values, whenever and 
wherever possible, and in particular of women. 

Finally, the Conference called upon every body, 
in particular on women, to buy as far as possible 
only Indian made goods for personal and house¬ 
hold use. It made a special appeal for use of 
‘ Khadi ’ because the greater the sale of ' Khadi’ 
the greater the economic help rendered to the 
poor villagers.—(A. P.) 

Indo-Barma Financial Settlement 
Inequitable to Both India and Burma 
In moving his amendment for the rejection 
of the report on the liido-Burma Financial 
Settlement Mr. Mathnradas Vassonji, M. L. a., 
said in part: 

I ask in the Amendment I have moved that the 
Report be rejected because it is inequitable to 
both India and Burma. The Tribunal was 
constituted, in direct opposition to the promises 
given on the floor of this House, that whtn th(j 
matter came to be finally adjudged the Tribunal 
adjudging it would have upon it represenlatives 
of this country and of Burma. These assurances 
were repeated at the Round Table Conference; and 
if one reads correctly the meaning of the Report 
of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, it reiterates the same as-surance. 

The Amcry Tribunal had not only no 
representatives upon it of cither India or Burma; 
it did not even hear any representation from these 
two countries. I am aware that officials of 
both these countries’ Governments were heard by 
that Tribunal. A Tribunal, which consists 
only of the representatives of one of the parties 
to a case, and would not even hear representatives 
of the other parties concerned, cannot make a fair 
and equitable award; and, were there no other 
reason to reject this Report, I submit, the 
personel and procedure of the Amery Tribunal 
would alone suffice to entitle both India and 
Burma summarily to reject its Report. 

We were told, the last time this matter 
came up for discussion in this Hoiuse, on an 
Adjournment motion, that if the House wanted 
to make any representation the Government of 
India would forward its proceedings to the Tribunal. 
This af«urance was given to us by the Honourable 
the Finance Member himself. But, even while 
the Honourable Member was offering this bait, 
the Tribunal had already signed its report. A 
Report which had been arrived at without 
any hearing of the parties primarily concerned 
cannot but be condemned by everyone with the 
most rudimentary sense of justice. 

Coming to the consideration of some actual 
issues, Mr. Vassonji said; 

May I mention, only for the sake of illus¬ 
tration in support of my argument, the case of tiie 
public debt of India? The Tribunal has taken 



without scrutiny the aggregate of tl^ D^t. If 
properly analysed that debt would, I ventoni to 
submit, be apportionable radically differently from 
the apportionment advised by the present. 
Tribunal. 

The cost of the Burmese wars and annexation; 
the deficits in the Burman local administration 
ever since Burma became part of the Government 
of India; the share of Burma in the so-called War 
Gift,—these are instances which spring to one’s, 
mind. I think that the cost of the Burmese' 
wars and annexation ought not to be charged either 
to India or to Burma; and so far as those mounta 
add to the total of the Indian Public Debtj the 
same should be reduced and the amount debited 
to Britain, who has received the whole of tho 
benefit from such wars and conquests. Similarly, 
we are also persuaded that the so-called War 
Gift of over 189 crores of rupees being initial^ 
invalid, ought not to be charged against tms 
country or Burma; the more so as, for tne present, 
all war debts are in suspension. 

Ill order that the Indian Nationalist attitude 
might not be misunderstood, Mr. Vassonji 
added : 

By objection to this Report, we Indians are not 
fo be understood as desiring to add to the liability 
of Burma towards India. Far from it. All that 
we desire is that the matter be properly investigated 
into by an impartial Tribunal such as was promised, 
and with adequate safegufirds that all relevant facts, 
materials and considerations would be submitted 
to that Tribunal before it makes its recommenda¬ 
tion. And may I add that if, as a result of 
such a proper and exhaustive investigation, the 
eventual liability of Burma is found, to be lese 
than what the present Tribunal has recommended, 
India would not only freely accept such a decision; 
she would be really glad that a younger and less 
advanced sister starts upon her new life with a 
lesser burden than was at first proposed. We would 
not onl.v be ju.st towards Burma but even to be 
graerouN, if only in inemorj of the long years of 
our .association and affection; if only in tne hope 
and wish that the door for future re-union shoiud 
not bo barred for her between India and Burma. 

Big Deficit in Railway Budget 

The Report of the Pnblic Accounts Com¬ 
mittee on the accounts of 1933-34 says ; 

‘‘The total deficit in the railway budget during 
the years 1931-32 to 1934-35 amounted to about 
Rs. 32 crores. In 193.5-36 the bud^t anticipated 
a deficit of only Rs. 2 crores, but judging from 
the actuals of tho first few months it appears 
that the deficit will be much ^ater unless there 
is considerable improvement in earnings during 
the remaining months of the year.” 

The Committee proceed to observe : 

"The position is actually more disquieting than 
these figures indicate, because imder the present 
accounting system certain expenditure which 
according to sound financial principles should be 
charged to revenue is being charged to capital.” 

Who are responsible for these huge 
dedcits ? Not in the least, of course, those 
who lay down and control railway policy and 
manage the railways. 



Bengal Government's Scheme for 
Training Detenus 

We have not seon tlie Bengal Govcrn- 
ment’a aehemc for .training detenus for indus¬ 
trial and • agricultural occnpalions “with the 
object of giving them fresh starts in life when 
released.” A brief press sutamary says : 

The scheme is divided into two l)art^. anti- 
ciiUuraJ and industrial. With refi-rcnci' to tic 
' agriculturiil selieine the start will be mad’ "ith 
market gardonim; and fruit farming There \%ill b^' 
three camps, each with 2.5 detenus and cotnu'I'-ina 
an area of 150 acres. Each batch is e.sjiectcal (e 
remain in camp for thn'e soa.“oiis whcnallor tlu'.N’ 
would be proficient enough to under! ike iudep. ndent 

ventures. •• r 

The industrial scheme ]a-nvid<' facitili'S for 
training in sm-all indastries like enth'iy. piultery, 
bras.s work.« and umbrella tuaiiufai-l are I'emleer! 
camp.s, w'ith 1.5 delenus each, are iiroposeil < > b-- 
c.slablished for Ibis .seclion. the )'eu(id of iiaiuing 
being one year. 

All expenses, including working capital Tieia-.sary 
for both the snhemes, will lie furnished I,/ the 
Goveniment. During the training iieriod. rainimurri 
restrictions consistent with .saU'ly, will be imposed. 
—United Press. 

Sir P. C. Ray, who is an emiiKuat indus¬ 
trialist and has studied indu.s<rijil and agri¬ 
cultural problems with partimilar relerence to 
conditions in Bengtil, lias said of tin* selioinc 
that 

he welcomed the idea of providing the dyl 'iiu' wit’ 
facilities for making a nrw start in life n- web 
a.S ns'd-'iting in deia loping the natural n .-our ’S oi 
the country. He, howcaer. thought tliat if th" 
scheme was to be made workable and realiv 
succe.s.sfiil, the detenus uiidi r tiaining '■boiild not be 
made to feel that they were like iin-omT- under 
constant police .survciilancp. 

HLs concluding ob-servation shoiihl not, 
however, bo lost sight of. 

“The scheme can by no means be aciapted i- 
n substitute for the releasi' of the detenu.-; whicli 
IS demandod by the avhole (ouiilr-.f/iiili d I’o .' . 

Another proiiihient public iimii who h;is 
pronounced an ojriiiiou on the .schciuc is 
Mr. Sarat (.'haiidra Bose, who was hiniscll a 
detenu for years and htis been recently rt'Icas- 
ed. He .said: 

Although he had not been able to work himself 
up to be enthusiastic over it, he felt that it 
deserved a fair trial .it the lianda of the public 
and the doternis. The sclicme was a jjartial 
recognition, though tardy, of the principle that the 
Government of the country had a very largo part 
to pla.v in the development of its agriculture and 
industries and that “ adminmlrativo functions” 
were only a, very small part of the duties they 
owed to the citizens. That being Ids view, lio 
welcomed any attempt, imidefiuatc though it might 
be, on the part of the Govirnmenh to perform 
their duties towards their citizens. In lii.s view 
however, in order to make the scheme even .% 


partial success, it was necessary that no humiliawK 
condition or restrictions shoulo bg impoBed bn'ttie 
detenus, that the scope of the ^eme should bo 
widened both as regards the nature and extent of 
training to be given and the number to bo trained 
rtiifl that the detemis should be assured adequate 
fuiancial aid from the State on the completion of 
I heir training in order to enable them to set 
tlieni.sclvcs 11)1 in business. He al.so urged the 
Goveniment not to m.ake sweeping observations on 
ileteuu.s as a class but distinguish between detenu 
and dufenu. Finally, Mr. Sarat Bose welcomed 
the selection of Mr. S. C. AUtter, author of “A 
Ib'cnveiy Plan for Bengal” lor the working of 
the scheme, and fell, if obs<:iclbs were not throw’ii 
in his way, lie would not bo sparing in his 6fforl.s 
to nuiki' tlie sfhenio a success.—A. P. I. 


Abyssinian Military Tactics 

(niiiciigo) of August 10 bust writes : 

Jt was significant, nows which came aiiL of 
.Alp.ssinia tJio other day. A body of Italian troops, 
>o Iho storv' r;in, had (Aiiipod for the night 
by a running .stream. 'When the morning caino 
there, w;»->u't any .sivearii—a whole nvor had slopped 
luiimug’ liisle.id of the elear. cool water, there 
was nothing but the dry bed of rocks and dirt. A 
parched regiment beat a ha.slv retreat, .and leached 
,it la.it a piecariou.s .safety with forty dead and we 
know not how many wounded. 

Cinemas and Children 

The Ouardian of Mudra.s, whieh deserve.s 
.sjiocial prai.so for the iinrcinittirig attention it 
pay.s to the qiio-stion of the influenoe which the 
cineriias exerci.'e on the charaeter.s of young 
and old, write.s ; 

An anal.y.-i.s of the e.stini.'itcs of films we hav<. 
been jaiblishing is in.siructive. Of the 89 films 
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'fill' general (lonclu.sion i.s plain that children 
receive little con.sideration_ from tic exhihiturs. 
'file assumption that cinemas are desirable 
onlerlQiuiuent for children i.s wrong. 


Our Puja Vacoiion 

. 'Hie Modern Review Office will remain 
closed on aecoiinfc of the Diirga Puja holidays 
froni the ,3rd October to the JO’th October, 
1 inclnsive. Letters, money orders, etc., 
received during this period, will be dealt with 
on th.o rcopetiing of the Office. 

September 90, 193:). RamANANIU Chattkrjj^, 

’ Proprictorr We i/iwArm tfcvAfdC.. 
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Kew York I nirersily : Somcime Siiecinl Agent, uepartment of Labour, United imitates QowrnmenU 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

Price Rs 3. Postage Extra. 

'he Times of India, May 26, 19:^1 

“.It is the first systematic attempt to bring together all the »vailat)Ie information 

n the .subject of plantation labour and as such thi.s book ought to find a place on the shelf of every 
erious student of the Indian labour problem.” 

Fo be had of— The Modem Review Oiiice^ CaicuUsL 


mSSOLINI m TNE CULT Of IfALIilN YOliTn 

An ciposlfion based on the speeches ol Senilo nnssoilU 

By P. N. ROY, Lecturer m Italian at the University of Calcutta 

Proi Koy is a fine scholar and has interpreted the Italian Bapexman from a study 
of original inateiial. The Mysore Economic Journal says: 

“ A study of Mussolini, the sabre rattling exponent of Fascism, is attempted by Mr. 
Eloy on the basis on the dictator’s numerous speeches. VV^hatever Mussolini’s failures may 
}e, he rejuvenated Italy which was crumbling to pieces after the agony of a prolonged wifir. 
Rjs new cult infused confidence and gained the allegiance of Italian patriots who were irew 
>0 saving the gl<>ry of Italia from thb dust of immineut and destructive civil warfm^ 
This book gives Mussolini’s own interpretations of Fascism, which the anther has oareflltiy 
compiled and edited for the benefit of Indian readers who are anxious to learn sometunif 
ibout the masterful matter of the Italy of to-day. The book is well illustrated with andro- 
ixiate pictures of the many-sided activities of the Duee in his native ooautry.” 

Profusely Illustrated. Ototn (fUt with Jacket, Price 3-8 only PosUgc 





Derive their knowledge of the British period of Indian History mo^y, if 
not wholly, from the Works of British Authors. 

But these are one-sided and misleading. 


For a True Account of the British Period of Indian History, 

^ Read Major B. D, Basu’s Historical Works 

The Chief of them are: 

I. Rise of the Christian Power in India Rs. 15-0 


II. India Under the British Crown „ 10-0 

III. Consolidation of the Christian Power 

in India „ 1-8 

IV. Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries „ 2-8 

V. History of Education in India Under 

the Rule of the East India Company „ 2-8 

'VI. The Story of Satara „ 10-0 

Advance writps : 


"Ihe iiifie of the Cltrjstian Potrer in India, amply shows his vast learning, emdite 
scholarship and liercnlean labour. Mr. Hamananda Chattcrjee. its able publisher has not spared any 
pains to make it in every way worthy the reputation of Major Basil. It is difficult to write a true 
history of Biitish India and Sir William Hunter has justly sud. "A tri o history of the Indi.n people 
under Hriti-h lulo has still to be pieced together from the arc.tiive«s of a hundred distant rec'ord r loms, 
ifcith a labour a'inost beyond the powers of any .a ngle man. a'ld at an expense almost beyond the 
reach of any ordinary private tortnne.” Yet M.ij ir Basil has accomplished this task and his work u 
one that can safely servo as a model to other workers in the domain ot historical scholarship. 

One of the (jupsti'ms that confront us in our study of B itish Indian h:.story is. “What was the 

reason of the su cess of the English in India Tho answer is given by .Major Basn m the words of 

a British pffle r who wrote in 1<S21 in the Asiatic Journal." We must at once admit that our conquest 
of India was. through every struggle, more owing to the weakness of the Asiatic character than to the 
bare effect of our own t.riliiant achievements ; and omp re rolled in upon us when w*> were merelv 
contemplac ng the protection of cur trade, or repelling the insult. Kingdoms have been vacated for us, 
as if t>y magic spell; and on the same principle we may eet down as c(?rra'n that whenever one- 
twentieth part of i he ropulation of India becomes as provident and as sclifining as ouciolves. We 
shall run back again, in the same ratio of velocity, the same course of our original insignificence.” 

It is replete with statemen's and facts which throw mu h new light on the history of India during 

the da.vs of the Corat>any. The author has expit ded many tln ories abour some »if the most well- 
known Oovemor-Genetal like Clive. Hastings, Dalhousio, El lent) trough. Bentinck, Dalhousio and j>et at 
nought previous opinions. To have written that stor.v from the point < f view ot an impartial critic 
and interpreted it for the benefit not only of the present but also of futme generations of Indians has 
been the magnificent performance of Major Basu.” 

To be had of: The Modem Review Office, Calcutta 

Or of Dr. L. M BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad 


8A8ADHAR SIiNHA, I'h.l)., BOOKSELLER, LONBO.V, 

Has started business in book-sellinp: and is able to supply the needs of Indian 
readers direct from Europe. He intends to develop the second-hand book side ot the 
business especially. 

; His terms are cash on delivery or else payment through a Bank in London ou 
PMsentation of invoice for the order. 

; .AddresB: 2, GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON. W, C. L 



BY R. D. BANERJI 

In two volumes of Royal 8vo. format. Printed on the 
finest antique paper and illustrated by numerous plates 

Both Vols. I and II OCT Priee Rs. ^ per ToL 

Half-Morocco Binding, Rs 26 Per Volume 

This book, which was written by the late Mb. K. D. BANBBJl just 
before his death, is the finest history of Orissa yet published. The illustra-; 
tions are all specially engraved on two-hundred screen plates. 

From The Servant of India 

‘The second volume of this posthumous work folly maintains the standard of the first The 
difficult task of arranging and presenting in a readable form the sordid and disjointed history of a land 
during its decadence and painful de^th, has been attempted with considerable success, though the 
author has had to disgress very often to state and explain unused, forgotten or discovered original 
sources, on which that presentation is based. 

“The chapters on Maratha and British administrations afford much food for reflection to the 
administrators and citizens of India today. Marathas, Oriyas and Bengalis, Indians and Europeans in 
India, Hindus of different denominations and Muslims, have all poignant lessons to learn, mistakes to 
avoid, wrongs done to atone for. Appendix V shows the archaeologist Mr. Banerjee, to have been an 
impartial student of modern history as well, and he has rightly drawn attention to the failings of the 
people of Bengal from the days of Clive to those of Macaulay, This of course does not detract unduly, 
from the reputation of Bengal for eminent services rendered to many parts of India daring the greater 
part of the nineteenth ctentury and down to our own day. It is unfortunately a truth that the different 
peoples and commonities in India, all through history to the present time, have tried to exploit or lord 
it over one another in various ways, under the aegis of some foreign rule. 

“In Chapter 29 Mr, Banerjee is in his own special sphere, and has certainly made an original 
contribution to the study of Orissan art and architecture on scientific lines : he has rescued it from many 
vague generalisations and guessworks. He concludes that the gap between the first and the seventh 
centuries (A. D.) in Orissan art highly is as inexplicable as remarkable, though he admits that there 
has inot been yet a full and accurate survey of Orissan aDtiquities, specially in the hilhStates. It £b 
possble, in my view, that present-day studies in the origins of the so-called Qupta revival will in the 
near future show that the early mediaeval (seventh century) Orissan art, folly developed and striking 
at its first appearance, was only another florescence of the same original Naga-Vakataka art (third' in 
gixth centuries), as the (lupta art was; it is of coarse welt known that the NagarYakataka 
influence spread over Western (Hill) Orissa in that period.” 


For other opinions, see advertisements in pievions issues of The Modern Review, 
All lovers of history and literature should order their copies straightaway ; 


[THE MODEIW IffiVIEW 



,, volume is a sequel to the author’s vell-knowo work, '‘Else of the Chris&io Poi^ei^S|p 

This too 18 a monumental vrork. » ' 

Major Basu’s is mirely the pioneer work. He has ransacked almost cdl the offidal and 
omoul documents Md Parliamentary Debates. He gives a true estima'e of the operation. of; Jii 
Mnunislratiyo ma^mery of the couotrv from the days of the Mutiny right up to the Vioerojmite® 
Lord Hading. The_ locua _ of his highly pow**rfal searchlight has illumined many obscure and 
corners of h'story. His judicial and cntioal spirit vitalised with his intimate and personal knowl« fflW 
of the polila(»l affairs of the country for nearly half a century has not only exploded some of l^ 
erroneous notions Mit confirmed and corrected the historical conjecture.s. He is ever serious 
sh'ewd and traces the spring of every poliiical event of far-reaching Imp'ir'ance, Like an impuil^ 
but cautions fijm operator ho releases the huge multi-colored procession of evt^nts on the screen oftfifp 
punctuating with short sugaestion, pithy pronouncements and clear comment-irips His queries afi||| 
historical episodes are _ charmingly witty and wise. With a keen liistorio sense spl-ndour and for^ 
be handles the broader issues in their minutest details. Relig ous. socio-iioli ical, educational, tertfe 
tonal, commercial and fiscal policies have been masterlv interpreted and documented with authoritws 


Foreign _ negotiations, Afuhan, Persian and Russian, have been clearly enunoiatqd and th«^sfe 
throw a flood, of liglit on the ‘sphere of infiupnee” and India’s political position in Relation to othw 
countries. His treatment of exchange and currency questions, agriciil'urai and military policies wi!|i 
be of immense vame to experts and political I’undits. He cleverly leads us to the origin of socioil; 
political and economic problems which have given rise to agitations and questions of periodical, refofnw*^, 
Maior Basu is no mere compiler. He is'thoroughly scientific and stands shoulder to' 
shoulder with Stubbs and Gardiner, lie gives an organic unity to the historical facts with a f ee, franltj 
and refreshing air. f 

Praised also in The People, The Modern Review, The Leader, The Servant of India, AdvaneCt^ 
The Hindustan Review, The Mysore Economic Journal, 1 he Indian Nation, etc. 

Price Rs. 10. Postage Extra 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 

Or of Dr. L. M. BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 

Jusf Out CANONS OF Just Out 

ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE 

By NIRMAL KOMAR BOSE 

Fully Illustrated with 46 Plates. 

A sdentific study of the forms and engineering methods used by the 
architects of ancient and mediaeval Orissa. Seven rare palm leaf manuscripts 
have been used in this work. Original texts, English translations and notes. 

Price Rs. 10 postage extra. 

pinion of Mr. E. J. Rapson 

As the author explains in bis Introduction, Indian architecture has totherio beeu.stodiea 
liefly from persoosl observation and by means of comparison with the forms of Western architoottn^ 
1 recent years, however, the importance has been more fully lecognis'-d of bringing to ,bw on dM 
ihject the information emboi^cd in the ikoskrit tiilpchSastras and the traditional lore which has be^ 
lad^ <k)wn from generation in the families of Indian craftamen. 

' The object of the author has been to illustrate the existing monuments of Orissa and^to 

S e their chara^ristio features with the aid of all these three sources of knowMffS-obaerwitio)^ 
ti literamre and tradition. He has produced a valuable work of reference. The usefulness 6| 
ia eohuiOed by a Dictionary of architectural terms. 

OIFIOE M-S. Dp»er Oiroibw Roai^ qAWTTA 


AN APPEAL BY BANKURA SAMMILANl 

The Public are aware that this year there has been a complete failure of crops in the district 
of Bankura and the prospect of agriculture is very gloomy. Last year the crops were almost a failure 
and what little the people of the district could lay by from last year's scanty crops has already been 
exhausted and actual starvation stiues them in the face. The cultivating classes are in a state of 
despair and no less so arc the artisan classes who are absolutely without work. The tiondition of 
middle class gentry who can in normal times somehow make two ends meet can fetter he imagined 
than described. 

On the occasion of visitations of famine in former years, the Banknra Sammiiani was able to 
carry out the work of relief of the distressed and suffering humanity with the spcntaneoiis help from 
the gonei-ous public both in India and abroad. The gaunt spectre of fainino is .stalking the land and 
the distress on thi.s occasion is likely to he more acute than previously. To add to the cup of misery 
which is already full, a devastating flood has swept aw,^y hundred.s of villages in North Bankura 
bordering on the riv(3r Dimodar. Tlie havoc caused in portions Barjora. llejia, Sonamukhi, Patnisayer, 
fodas bogg.ir.'i all do.scu-iption. In .some place.s no trace of habitation is visitile. The villavers have lost 
all their cattle and other belongings and the immediate need of the hour is to clear the debiLs, remove 
the decomposed earea.s.ses Iroiii under them and give adciiuato assistance to the villagers to rebuild 
their homes and to carry on for some time. 

Mr. Krishna Chandra Boy, Assi.stant Secretary of the Sammiiani, has already visite/l the alTec.ted 
areas and distributed such relief a^ the limited re.sources of the Sammiiani Ficrmitted. The magnitude 
of the distress reiiuire.s a much larger amount than the Samnul.ani can aitbid. Timely help in 
preftent stage of the distress will save many lives and help to ward olf a disaster which is as widespread 
in extent a.s feriilic in its consequences. The Sammiiani approaches the geneious public for help to 
enable the Sammiiani to cope with the iiumanitarian work which it ha-s uudorlaken- 

Any kind of help will be thankfully accetited and acknowledged by Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, 
President of the Bankura Sammiiani, at the Prabasi & Modern Review Office, 120-2, Upper 
Circular Road. 


BANKURA SAMMILANl tlFflCK, 
20B, Sankantolla Last Lme. 
Calcutta, the 2(ith August, 19115. 


RamajVASDa CuATTEruKE. President, 

(L'diior "I'mlxisi <(; Modern Eemew") 
DlQASlBAU ChATTF.R.IER, 

(Ex Jiidtie, Cnhutti Ilink CourO 
Rai Basanta Ktuak Nr.i>(;i Bau.miuk. Vice-President, 
(Retired, (t'ovi nnnnit Pleader) 
BnorjASATU Ba.xer.tfe. Vi<;c-Prc.si(lent 

(Reined Krerutire Engineer) 
BRO.TAriERLLAV Ua/.iu, VifC-PlCSldent. 

(Retired iJixlrwt Magistrate) 

Rev. a. E. Bbow.v, Vice-I‘resident. 

{principal, Bankura Wesleyan College) 

Rai ITema>ta Kcv.vr Raita BAUADTia. Vice-President, 
(Rttired Post Master General) 

Dr. Sib Keuak Nath Das V'it e-Presidont, 

. (Pi innpal, Carmielicet Medical College) 

.^Rai Saheb Ram Nath .MrKUER.rEE. Vice-President, 
(Editor, "Bankura DarpatC) 

RAMSADAJf BllATTAaiARYA BaUADOR, 

' t . . Vice-President, 

(Retired Axsistant Magistrate) 


B. K, Cnovimnirnr, Ihr-at-Lau> 

Rai Hari Puos.io Baner.7ek BAiiAntm, 

(Merchant ttl' Landholder^ 

Ohctnath Kolev, (Timber Merchant), 

Pbok. ,1\otisu Cuandba Mandoi, 

Kedah Nath Chatteiuee 

Rishi-vdba Nath Sarkeb, llonorary Secretary, 
(Advocate, Calcutta High Court) 

Be.ioy Komar Phattachai£va, Treamter, 

(Advocate, Calcutta High Court) 

Krisha Chakdra Roy, Assistant Secretary and 

Assistant Treasurer. 
(Pleader, Ahpore Judge's Court) 

Abani Kanta Mandol, Assistant Secretary. 

Radhika Prosad Baheriee. (Journalist). 

Du, Anatu Bandhu Roy, Surgeon. ^ 

_ ^ „ (Snmthilani Medical School 

Dr. Dbkgabas Gtipta, Senior Physician. 

„ „ T- (&mmilani Medical Sehoolf 

Da Ramoom Banebjee, Superintendent, 

. (Sammiiani Medical Sc^ 






IMPORTANT FOR THE CULTUREfi 

The Renaissance of Indian Art has now become an accomplished fact. Even the Western 
World of Art has given recognition to it. 

Special Offer 

CHATTERJEE’S picture albums form a series of Sevent<>en nnmbers, each containing 
^ 16 colonred reproductions. Of these Nos. I and JO are out of print. The other Fifteen numbers— 
which are all independent— iVQ priced at Rs. i each, postage As. 6. The u.sual price for ttiese 
Fifteen nambera is Rs. 30 plus postage Rs. 2. 

A small number of these sets of 15 are yet available. So long they are available, our 
readers are given the following offer : 

The Full Set of Fifteen for Rs. 18>8. Post free in India 

Any Ten Numbers for Rs. 134. »»»»•• 

Any Five Numbers for Rs. 7-0. » » » n 

121 per cent of the alcove values should accompany V. P. P. orders in stamps. Rebate 

to the same extent wUl be given for delivery taken by hand. 

Only A Few Sets Left 

CHATTERJEE'S Albums are of Great Value-Historical and Artistic. 


THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE 


Abanindranath Tagore—The Master 

Nandalal Bose—Acharya, Kalabhawan, Santiniketan 


Sukhalata Rao—The famous painttr-aulhoress 

Oaganendnmath Tagore—The Master and ci’eater 

of a Scuool 

Asit Haidar—Principal, Lucknow School of Arts 


Jamini Prakash Oanguli—Late Vico-Principal. 

Calcutta School of Arts 
Sailondra Nath De—Vice-Principal, Jeypore 

Art School 


Abdur Rahman Chughtai—The foremost 

Musalraan Painter 
Samarendranath Gupta—Principal, Mayo S<;ho(il of 

Art, Lahore 

Sarada Ukil—The famous painter of Delhi 

Miikul D<»—Principal. Govt School of Art, Calcutta 
Si. V. Dhurandhar—Vice-Principal, School of 

Art, Bombay 


Sioiaram—(Old Master) 


Surendranath Kar—Teacher, Kalabhawan, _ 

Santiniketan 

Fratima Devi—The Gifted daughter-in-law of the 

Poet 

Bireswar Sen—Sch'xil of Arts, Lucknow 

Devipi-asad Ray Cl)Owdhnry--Prini'ipaI, Govt 

School of Arts, Madras 

Khsitindranath Majumdar—Indian Society of 

Oriental Art 


Maliabir Prasad Vanna—Maharaja Burdwan’s ^ 

Court Painter 


Dhirendra Kumar Dov-Varma 1 Painters of the 
Ranada Charan Ukil India House 

Sudhangsu Chowdhuri j London 


Manindiabhusan Gupta—Instructor, Govt School 

of Art. Calcutta 

Ramen Chakravarty—Head Master Govt School 

of Art Caloatta 


Late Suren Gangoli 


Late Dpendra Kishore Ray Chowdhuri 


AODERN REVIEW OFFICE~120.2» Upper CirouUo; jRead. Oalontta. 
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HrK'lT. 


Items are mo/e than aids to 
beauty. They* are things of 
beauty themselves and beauty 
born of Ajanta passes in to the 
user’s face. For, real, facial 
beauty under modern condi¬ 
tion is that charm, which 
consists in freshness of looks 
and exhilaration of spirits. 











National soap and Chemical 
worbs, llmUed :n Calcntta 










MASTER 


i No more bother about meroorizine definitions 
^<or intricate grammatical rules. The En^ish language 
'can now be mastered easUy and quickly. 

Grenville Kleiser, the well-known author of over 
a score of standard works, 
has discovered a new roethoa 
which is emixxiied in his 
famous Correspondence 
CJourse in Practical English' 
and Mental Efiiciency. It is 
* so simple, and interesting 
that it gives you a command 
over the English language 
in the shortest time possible. 
It retjuircs just half an 
hour of your spare time 
every day and enables you 
to— 








Enlarge Your Vocabulary by Tliouaaii^;f^ 
Expressive Words; 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place; 

Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and Idiolt; 

Write Tactful and Forceful Letters, Essi^ 
Advertisements, Articles, Stories, Speech^ 
Petitions, Memorials, etc.; ’ 

Become an Engaging Conversationalist 
Attract Attention in Social Gatherings;^ 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and infiuenct.;"; 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position and- 
Achieve Greater Success. 


MASTER WRITERS HAVE PRAISED THIS COURSE. 



. blit Parker Butler, 

Iftpulor Jiumorial caul 
j Short - Story Writtir . 

“A good ido» oxcnllonl- 
worked out, SiippItoK 
vhat nine out of ton mon 
ritnd woji^oii need before 
thtf put pon to pa|>or 
or open month boforo 
an audloiico. 1 abopld 
uspeoially mcoamotid It 
'itn ooUoge gruduatoii.’’ 


Rupert Hughes, 

.VoW Niirftmt, Poet 
and Dramatist. 

“Any one who ctoi- 
Nricntionsly follows the 
altractivo path you have 
laid out ought to dnd 
hliusolf bolter informed 
thiui most of our writers 
null speakers uro, and 
also more destorous in 
tlio wioldiiig of words." 


John M. Siddall, 

hWnwrly Kditar of 

Awmron liagaxim. 

“A most helpful (kiurse, 
Thoro is no doubt but 
that the men and women 
taking this Course would 
bo able to express them¬ 
selves in clear, concise, 
ron'Cfu) ISiiglish.'' 


E. J. Wheeler, 

Kdrtvr 

“Ourrent Opinion ." 

“I ciuiimt conceive bow 
any such coiaso could Ixi 
constructed tlial would bn 
an improvement ujam tins 
and I caiiiio coiiceiM* of 
any one's |>ursuing this 
course, e mseieiitioiisly 
without III' ig IieiieHted 
ill a imarked degree.’’ 


Mary Roberta I 

Janaimt KcmlM 
Dramatist. 

“Your lessons sww, i 
be exceUent lor 
purpose. Also the 
lion of books for aMdji| 
appeals to nto 
strongly. It looks lilM|y 
scholarly and most intei)||| 
gently fompUod course j 
instnic.tion and writlag)!l! 


Ail lines of bueineaa, ail trades, all professions, 
arts and sciences are represented among Mr. Kieiser’s 
students who number more than 100,000 all over the 
world. Write for full particulars to-day to The 
frutoriaMnstifcate, opposite Edward Park, Delhi 6, or 

#OS3T COUPON. 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

Opp. Edward Park, DELHI. 5. 

Send Ilia full partioulaiN of tho Kloisnr CorrospoiidaucD (lours 
lor uttaiiiiiig Masteiy of English. Enclosed two annas iu stamp 
for postago, otc. 

Name.. .... 


Addrens. 









E R NIX 


Ir .'Wonderful Cure By Outward Application 

Why do you suffer from Hernia ? Corae 
ns, we shall raake contract with you and 
fdute you of the disease. If you fail to see 
1 as, send six pico postal stamp, have thn 
* testimonials and directions and get your¬ 
self radically cured from afar. 

Dr. H. C. ROY, 

: DIVINK TKEAT.MENr HALL, 

91, Amherst Stn?et, Caieufta. 


Indira & Other Stories 

By the Great Novelist 

BANKIH CHANDRA CHATTERJEB 

Translated into English by the Cambridge j 
Professor J, J). Anderson, d-utt. 

Re. 1-8. Postage extra. 

Illustrated. 


■ IWI 


The Garden Creeper 

A Very Striking Transitional Novel 
By SANTA DEVI and SEETa DEVI 

Il.I.USTRATm 

Price Rs. 2-8. Postage extra. 


Ttvo Novels by the Gifted Novelist 

SEETA DEVI 

The Knight Errant 

Rs. 2-8. Postage extra. 

The Cage of Gold 

Rs, 2-8. Postage extra. 
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Leucaderma 

Read Booklet freely 
Distributed *by 

p. banE'rji 

MIIIIJAM, E.I.K. 


KING & CO., 

IlOMKOPA niic CUKMISTS, 

90-7-A, IIai!i.'I'On Roao, ani» 'Io, \Veu.esi.it 
Stiocet, O.MX'IITTA. 

Only piip'st medicines from Becrioke and 
Tafcl of America are stocked. Riites--ordinar|' 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr, 1 to Pith dil, 
at -1 as. a dram, 13 to 30th dil. at 8 as. 
dram, iOlth dil. at As. li a dram. 


Baldness, Hair-falling 

Dandruff, grey h»,ir, etc., all hair disease® 
are snccessfully treated by the specialist and i 
experienced Doctor N. C BASH, bsc., m.b., j 
UT.M., DPH. with newly invented well-tried! 
speci.'ic medicines. For postal tr^-atinenL; 
age, duration, samples of hair, etc., full parti-! 
culars to bo sent. One month’s medicine Rs. 2„ 
3 months Rs. 5. 

SKIN CLINIC—120, Cornwallis Street 
Calcotta 


White Leprosy 

SURELY CURED IN ONE DAY 

White spots are changed into natural 
colour on applying three times only by its 
quick marvellous effect. A guarantee may be; 
given for returning the doable price ipj; 
ease of failure. Price per tin Rs. 3 only 

Manager. PDT.,MAHABrft 









IS A WOnTIDTHILS ABSKT JN BUSIUTESS Bnrtmso, THS SUCCESS THAI : , 
ATTAIMEU HINOUSTHAN'S EKFOhTS TO SERVE THE PUBLIC HAS HS OHlCn^'i 

PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 

ITS YEARS OF 

Etficiext Masaqement. Fair Deaunos, Prompt Shttlekeni, 
OP Claims Liberal' iKRSis, Enterprise, Judicious Reserves, 
Sound Invistmests, Huge Assets and Useful Service- 

HAS CREATED PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 

TAe following figures will convince you t 

New Business Bonus 

PFK THOUSAND, PER YEAR 

tthtcEHis) Endowment Rs. 23 

Rs. 2,50,00,000 On Whole Life Rs. 23 


Rs. 2,50,00,000 On Whole Life Rs. 23 

Hiiidusthan Co-Operative Insurance Society, [M 


IIeauOfficc: HINDUSTHAN BLDGS., CALCUTTA. 
Branches: BOMIUY. DELHI, PATNA, .MADRAS. 


N. SARKER, Gen- Manager, 
Offu-cs : ALL OVER INDIA & EAST. 


QUMARESH 

It Ini'; ^ psfjihl sliod a unique reputation for cm ing Liver 
troubles in infants and adult« alike. It is a pur-ly 
vfgoia'ile proilucL willi UK) pt-r cent indigenous heibs. 

J'o'itive efft'Cts have been recoided in Inte.s iual troubles 
during dentition ; Hepatic obstruction; Surniuer Diarrlicua; 

Wtirni conditions; Ainfebic Dysentery ; Post-natal anori'.via 
and gastro-intestinal fionb es alter clnld-birth . Qumaresh 
is a wonderful tonic after severe acute diseases. 

SHOTHANOL RHITOOL 


TliP latest di=covprv in the indieenons Hrog 
wo Id which U fhoirre*tfi«t help to tbe Poysicians 
to fiaht oat. Beri Repi and epidemic dronsv. 
If is of partionlar benefit in dropsy, asc teg with 
wn knes- of heart, hiahiv efficicons in .hinndice. 
(Elemaand G-eneral Ana«aiea. Testim nwla from 
al parts of tho country have ^eon rercived 
euioRising the unfailing effl'-acy of “SHOTH ANOL.” 
Samples with Iiieratme is at ,voiir dir'poi-al. 


To correct all functional disturbances of'l 
Menstruation -.I 

Tnvalnable in Drsmenon' oai. Amenorrheoai,;^ 
Monorrhagia and Sreriliiy- Positive effect infBC*;a 
dos.*, A(1 pled and prescribed by the leaaiiu{^|| 
Ovpjeoo ogists, 

Literature and samples to the professioii’ 
on application. 


THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, SALKIA, HOWRAH. 

OR 

liepresnntafives: 

THE<INTERNATIONAL SURGICAL Co., 

SandPunt Road. Qi'etum, BOMBAY, 4. 






M. B. Sirkar & Sons 

B. Sirke^r 



{Son ft:Grandsons of Late 


MANUFACTURING fEWELLERS. 

Dealers in Guinea (22-ct) Gold only. 

124 & 124/1, Bow-Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Telephone*!—B. B. 1761. Telegram-:—Brilliants 

Kecently separated from my brothers, with 30 years’ experience, I have 
started tile above-named Jewellery shop. All sorts of Genuine Jewelleries, 
various kinds of Guinea-Gold Ornaments and Silver Ware in stock 
for sale. Your sympathy, co-operation and trial earnestly * solicited. 

Old yold and silver exchanged with new ornaments. 

Catalogue free on application. 




LEVER WRIST WATCH 
at Rs. 2-10 

GUARANIKEU 5 YEARS 



Most comfortable, fashionable, accurate and durable, 
■fitted with Ra.scope Tjever Machinery aiven away at 
this ‘ hain price Nicikel cjise Rs. 210, Superior 
Quality Rs. 3-4 and Gold-plated case Rs. 4-8, 
hectansttlar Rs. 7-8. Throe watches, postage free. 
Nine watches, one watch of the same quality free. 
Disapproval money back. 

i! BEST BOX CAMERA 

n* ■ 

1 ' 

A new import in. cameras which 
beats all cameras in the market. 
Good opportunity for bemnners to 
learn photo«»aphy quickly. Com¬ 
plete with me dozen printing 
paper. 4 film exposers.-strong lens 
and developing chemical Instruc¬ 
tions free. Price Rs. 2-12 Postage 
and packing extra. For three at a 
d postage free. Money refunded if disapproved. 

' ' BHARAT UNION TRADING CO. 

2394 (Seo. M. B.}, Chlotitth 


Remember Musical Instruments! 

When Doing Your Puja Shopping 



The claim of musical iu^trunients as presents 
for your dear ones on festive occasions is by no 
means less than that of clothes and ornaments. 

The House of Dwarkin’s has been dealing in 
musical instruments for over 60 years and it is 
here that you can get your needs filled to your 
satisfaction. There is a fine and-iarse assortment 
of Harmoniums. Violins. Esrajes, Setars, Organs. 
Gramophones. Records. Flutea,_ &c„ which the firm 
I ffers at the very lowest prices oompatibie with 
reliability. Every article offered by Dwarkin’s is 
protected by a guarantee of ilawlessness. 

Please write for catalogue stating for what 
instrummta : 

DWARKIN&SON 











' Course 

of Famous System 
of Scientific 
Mind'Training 
Now Ready. 

i 

Write For Free 
Book, “The Science 
of Success,” To-day. 

The Grpatpst systpin of ficion- 
* tjHc Miud-Trainingllie world 
has ever set-n conios before the 
people of this cooolrj’ now in 
a new and greatly improved 
form. 

Polmanisin has Isjcoine the 
New l*elinanisin-a modern 
Course tor tlie modern nimd, a 
Course wliioh , deal.s witli the 
problems ot today with methods 
adopted to the ueed.s of today. 

Formerly thc're were only 
12 IjitileGrey Hooks—'each of 
them,” says tiie Baroness 
Orezy.’ “a small gold mine 
wtuoii goes to euneli ihc hi am.” 

Today 'there are l.o, and 
they deal wiifi such subjeois 
fvs 

-Driving out the Inferiority Complex 
-Howto Achieve your Purpose in 

life 

—Concentration and Mental Control 
—The Remedy for Mind-Wandering 
-.-The Science of Self-Realisation 
-The Qualities of the Money Brain 
—Self-Expression and Personality 
.—How to Become Popular 
—Good Judgment In Business 
—How to Handle Facts Scientifically 
—Your Sub-Conscious Life 
—How to Create Original Ideas 
—Imagination and Originality 
—How to Organise Your Mental 

Ute 

—Pclmanlsm in Action 

aad, of course many others. 

The New Pelmau Course 
embraces all the latest discover¬ 
ies in Practical P.'«ychology. No 
pains have been sfiared to 
make it the finest Couise that 
oan be taken up by any man or 
woman wim wishes to achieve | 
success (with the raoney- 
i^wards of success in any 
BuBiuees. Trade i)r Profession 
as well as in Social or Public 
life. 




Vandyk 

SIR HERBERT BARKER 
who advises cveiw reader who wants to 
succeed to “lake-up Pelmanism.” 

SUCCESSFUL ACTION 

PELVIANISM strengthens and 
*■ devhdopH all Ihe valuable <iualities 
of your liraiti. It gives you a won- 
deiful all-round increase in power 
and ('apacity. It develops and 
strerg'liens your ; 


-INITIATIVE 
-JUDGMENT 
-CONCENTRATION 
-SELF- 

CONFIDENCE 

-ORGANISING 

POWER 

-MEMORY 

-PRESENCE OF 
MIND 


-WILL-POWER 

-ENTERPRISE 

-OBSERVATION 

-COURAGE 

-DECISION 

-DRIVING 

FORCE 

-BUSINESS 

ACUMEN 


and many important qualities. It 
teaches you the secret ot sua^ssful 
action and gives you Personality. 

PRAISED BY THE GREAT 

(1b EAT men praise _ Pelmanism 
and recommend it to their 
friends. “I know of no other method, 
to compare with it.” writes Sir 
H-^rbert Barker, “The system 
brightens our outlook on the glorious 
possibilities of life ; strengthens and 
quickens our memory and under¬ 
standing ; gives coherence and 
clarity to our thoughts, and enhances, 
unbelievably, our capacity for intellec¬ 
tual enjoyment -and usefulness. 
Benefit beyond computation can be 
seeur^ by all who will follow the 
directions given is the Course.” 


sAvs oetHBi 

PELMANISH 


POR upwards of 50 years ^ 
*- ‘'Truth” has .enjoyed 
world-wide reputation for 
less and independent orilicism.;',{ 
Uuapiireheusive of consequetk- 
ces. It has been the courageous 
exposer of knavery and tiWi r 
peisislent advoiate of every ; 
movement which it lias felt hy ' 
be lor the public wellare- 
"Truth” has- now made s 
special investigation iuio .the' 
nieiits of the New Pelmanism 
and has issued a leport, a copy 
of which can lie obiained on 
application. Here are a few 
extracts: - 




Pel man Institute h^ 
for many years stiidm 
tlie principles underlying the 
achievement of success, and ■ 
acquired a systematic and 
formulated knoAiedge of . the 
way m which those principles 
work, ll has in lact. plained r 

success on a scientific basis. 

* » ♦ 

uThE Telman Institute must 
^ l)e uoiqiie in the richness 
of its resources aud this un¬ 
doubtedly explains itsoutsUud- 
iiig pre-eminence, in its own 
field ot afiplied psychology, to 
evoiy day ne*?d.s it cei'taiuly 
need never fear a rival- 

A FULL dewiriptlon ol the N««r, 
Pelmanism Is given In a book. 
entiUed “The Science of Success.” 
To obtain a copy of this book, 
together with a copy of “TraOi’e” ; 
Report, cut out the following. 
coupon and post it today. 

POST THIS COUPON TO-OAY 
TO THE PELMAH INSTITUTE, 

Indian Headmar^, 

Branch s 102'U, CUve Street, 
Calcatta. 

Ploaso send ra« Ires— , 

1. A copy of “The Science of Suwos,. 

2 . A copy ol ‘•Truth’s” Special liopolt 
on the Kiiiarifod and Improved Ceuwe. 

Name.. 

Address.yi' 


Occupation... 

IjUl c«mspow*«Ma Is CenMentlal 







ASSOCIATION LTD. 


90/11A, Harrison Road, 
CALCUTTA 


Manufacturers 

of 

All kinds of pure Vaccines, which can 
be had fresh from the Laboratory in 
any quantity and strength. 


Out New Products t 

(1) SYRUP-LAXA—A mild and sure laxative, very 

palatable to taste and a liver tonic. 

(2) LACTOLAN—Very efficacious in cases of 

infection. Highly recommended by the 
doctors and extensively used in Government 

! Hospitals. 

I (3) ARSENO-TYPHOID—A marvellous remedy for 

|| all cases of Filariasis, such as Big Legs. 

} Elephantiasis, etc. 

Madpsa AGKNT:--Mr. A. P. KESAVAN, 1-64, Mint Street, MADURA. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO THE CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

Good remuneration to respectable and influential agents. 
Ask for our descriptive price Usis end egeocy terms 






WILL BUy Hf ^ 



HINOySTHAN 

* ]^HY NOT 

* THIS PUJA p 



Portable Model No. 105 
Single Spring with 
automatic Brake and 
Metal Diaphragm 
Sound Box Complete 
Bs. 45. 

Col. Rexin; Rs. 47-8. 

HINDUSTHAN 

6-1 Akrur Dutt Lane :i Calcutta 


HlmtraUd catalogue 
sent free on request 




Absolutely non-habif^foming 


BENGAL CHEMICAL :: CALCUTTA 


EFFERSAL 

EFFERVE8CEA1T FRUIT SAIISB 

valuable in 

ALL DIGESTIVE AILMENTS 

Porifies Blood, Improveo 
Appetite, Keeps the System fit 





<iROW NEW HAIR THIS 
EASY WAY AND LOOK 
YEARS YOUNGER 

“Vitex” world’s best hair grower pre¬ 
pared according to the indication of 
Dr. Moran of Pari.s, revitalijiC's 
and stimulates the hair bulbs into 
vigorous growing activity. It takes 
only three minutes a day, yet in that 
short time it performs wonders. 
Dandruff disappears in less than eight 
days, hair stop falling and new hair 
appear on bald patches thus overcoming 
baldness permanently. 

Vitex treatment is easy to follow and is 
equally beneficial to both men and women. 

Rs. 5/- per bottle. 


VITCX, 

HAIR ROOT VITALIZE! 

COES TO THE ROOT tfF HAIR TROUB, 


Pearline Beauty Products (Paris) 

P. O. Box 493. BOMBAY. 

Calcutta Agent: M/a KEMP & CO., LTD., 

, . 10. (9ivo Row Palciitta. 

V Punjab: J^s Dr. lAISINQH ft SON, 

The Mail. Tjahore. 

^|$a<tras: M/a 1. F. LETOILLE, Chctniat, 

MnnnL RriA/l UaltpBfl 


'sinisaii»MN ' - 

PAYABUE IN mkHtXr-Annual: ifilalut 
Rs. 8-8; foreign Rs. 11-8 or 18 Shillings or 
5 Dollars. Half-yearly: inland Rs. 4-8, foreign 
Rs. 6 or 9 Sh. a 

The price of a single or specimen copy is 
As. 12, by V. P. P. As, 16. Back numbers 
when available As. 13 gach post free ; by 
V. P. P. Re 1. The ptioe of a 6opy out¬ 
side India la. M. 

Terms strictly Cash, or Value Payable on 
delivery by post 

Cheques on Banks situated outside Calcutta 
must include anuas six extra for commission. 

If old subscribers do not renew subscrip¬ 
tions or give notice of discontinuation in due 
time, Ihe next issue is sent by V. P. P, on 
the presumption that that is their desire. 

Complaints of non-receipt of any month’s 
issue should reach this office within that 
month quoting the “Subscriber Number.” 

SCALE OP ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

OtlDINAHY AdVEKTISBMEXTS, SiNQLE INSERTION. 

Rs. As. 


Per ordinary page 40 0 

„ Half-page or 1 coinmn 21 0 

„ Half a column 11 0 

„ Quarter column 6 0 

„ One-eighth column 4 0 


Rates for Display Aovebtisements. 



Single Insertion. 



Inland. 

Foreign. 

1 Page • 

Rs. 120 

£ 9. 

* . 

Rs. 70 

£ 5. 0! 

* - 

Rs. 40 

£ 3. 


Rates for special spaces on enquiry. 

Advertisers desirous of effecting change in stand¬ 
ing advertisements, in any issue, should send 
revised advertisement copies within 15th of the 
preceding month. We do not hold ourselves 
respoasihie for any advertisement block being 
damaged or lost 

Ute Modern Review reserves the right to 
discontinue any advertisements or to delete or 
alter words or phrases which in the editor’s opinion 
are objectionable. We do not also hold ourselves 
responsible for printii^ mistakes. 

Advertisers are requested to take back their 
blocks witbin 15 days after sending Stop orders. 
Otherwise m will not hold ourselves responsHtle. 
for ihe loss of or damage to any bhek or bhckK 
left wUh (tf. 

The nflodern Reuieu; Officii 

Upp ier Cirmhr' JBloadt:€^^ 






GIVE YOUR 
SKIN AN EVEN 
SMOOTH SURFACE 
KEEP YOUR 
SKIN LOVELY 


Deliciously EXCESSIVE 

Cool 6. OILINESS 

Fragrant BLEMISHES 

DRYNESS 
SALLOWNESS 
BLACK HEADS 



Gain Beautiful Hair By Using *RilDllll1’ CASTOR OIL 
Makes Poor Hair Strong & Vigorous 



OTHER 'RADIUM' 
SPECIALITIES FOR 
HEALTH ^ BEAUTY 

RADIUM OIL 

RADIUM EAU-DE-COLOGNE 
RADIUM TOOTH PASTE 
RADIUM COCOANUT OIL 


'Manufactored by 


RADIUM 

LABORATORY 


Sold by 

GOOD STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


Sole Distributors , 

Basak Factory 

3, Brojodvial Street, Calcutta. 
PHONE 218 B. a 


,|rorefiNb««rra 












.. ... 

_____^_io Bi'ta&ii ' li«li^nM„, to 

:^'j^pt^ lere troai back potendee) also Tissue 
Mmedies ia Triturations mu Tablets from 4 oz. 
,' to 4 Oz. Original Sealed phials are available. 
Catalogue on requ^t. 

GUERNSKY’iS OBSTETRICS 

AND 

DISEASES OF WOMEN AND TODNQ 
CHILDREN Rs. 13. 

SETT DEY & Co., 


40A, Stuand Road, 
CALCIIITA 


JUST PUBLISHED JUST PUBLISHED 

OITA TEACHING 

or 

BHAOWAT OITA 

by 

Kadha Charan, b.a., b.sc., ll.h. 

With text, English Translation and commentaries. 

Second Edition. Price Rupee One and annas Eight : 
Postage and packing, annas Eight only. 

(this forms extra Vol. 6 of the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus series of the Panini Office) 

To be hod of 

THE PANINI OFFICE 

49, Leader Road. Allahabad, U. P., INDIA. 


WHY SUFFER 


S^-om : 


1, 

3. 

b. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


Pyorrhcca. 2. Deafues.s 1 ^ 

Diabetes. 4. Rheumatism Spostage 
Painful Menstruation J 

TiCttrosY 
Plithisis 

Mercury i Rs. b plus postage 
Asthma 
Uric Acid 


Always insist on Dr. Sinha’s efficacious remedies. 

Dr. J. N. SIN HA, 

134, Raja Rajendra Lall Mittra Road, 
Beltiaghatta, Calcutta. 


FREE I ABSOLUTELY FREE I! 

jRai Sahib Dr. K. C. Dass* 

Secrets of Happy Life 

A booklet on Ilealth. Wealth & Prosperity is 
being given free : Apply to 

Dr ROY, 30-2, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 






_ 

water hotUes, Hair -. 
and other kinds of nnid. 

It doses the bottles and 
pints tightly and quickly. 
No leaking, no spoiling, 
bottles look nice—ke^ 
always in stock. 

Industrial Machinery Co., 

* 14, Clive Street, 

‘ Calcutta 


Wanted ? 


A good job is waiting for you somewhere. To 
ascertain it. get help from the.se valuable books, 
Guide to Imperial Services • Rs. 3, Careers for 
Indians...Rs. 2, Small Scale Industries...Re. 1-8, 
Foreign Studies...Rs. 2-5. British Studies-.-Re. 1-8, 
Indian Studies . Its, 3, Indian Industrial Industries... 
Re. 1-8, Higher Scholarships (Govt.. University, States 
and Public) - Rs. 3, Thousands of copies .sold 
up-to-date. Send Your Order Today. 

The News Agency (MR), 

Chipitola, AGRA. 


EXPERT ASTROLOGICAL WORKS 

CoN.sri.T : B. Sliriiihar Ganapathy Baliga, Astrologer 
P. G. Bantwal S. Kanara. India. 

Trained under tbe greatest Astniloger of the 
world Prof. B. SURYANA RAIN RAVV, b.a.. m.r.a-s.. 
F.n-Ti.s., etc. Received higliest testimonials from 
persons living in America, China, Canada. Neder- 
lauds, Ceylon, etc. A trial order will convince yon 
inarvoUously. Charges c-Life Koadiiig Rs. 15. 
Complete horoscope Rs. 25. Annual-reading with 
raohtlily details including dates Rs. 10. ITonotary per 
3 (luestions Rs. b. Please state correct birth-date, 
time, month and year with birt,li-plac,e. For the 
charges about market fluc.tuatinns, cotton, wheat, 
shares, etc., apply urgently. No communications 
will be attondal to unless accompanied remittance 
in advance. 


KNOW THY FUTURE 

Astrology A Science and 
Science always A Truth 1 

Send yonr time and date of birth or letter 
writing time and age oi- the prints of your palms. 

Your character, riches, education, children, 
marriages, occupation, etc. 2.5 marvellous predictions 
Ha. 2-4; One year life-reading with character 
sketch Re. 1 -4: Answers to any five questions 
Re. 1-4-0. 

The following aaci<»nt books are translated by 
Daivagna K- N. SASTRl Jatakabajektam He. 1; 
Gowthama Saimhita As. 8 ; VANCHANADUEEmi A^. 8. 

Postage extra. 

DAIVAQNA K. N. SASTRl, 

Saatry’s Astrological Bureau, Tunl, M.SJYL Rly. 
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BEST INDIAN 
PAIN BALM 

CURES 

Headache, Rheamatism, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, 
Cough, Cold, Cuts, Bruises, 
Burns, Stiff Joints and 
other bodily pains. 


MILLIONS SOLD 


0 Reviews of all kinds proclaim 
40 years ago and today 

Amrutanjan is the best Indian Pain Balm 
Sold everywhere. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT, 

P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. Phono No. B.B. 2053. 
Also BOMBAY and MADRAS 



Times Change 

Fashions Change 



But Ouif Prompt, accurate. 
Economic — Service remains 
unchanged. 

Calcutta Optical Co., 

45, Amherst Street, 

’Phone! B. B. 1717 


HONEe BOMS 


CALCUTTA 

INSURANCE 

LTD. 

86, CLIVE STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 


Jahr’s Venereal Diseases —Just out. Rs. 8 

Custis Practice— Just out. Ks. 6 

Family Practice— with chapters on Anatomy 
and Physiology. Rs. 3-8 

Epitome of Homoeopathic Domestic Practice—a 

nice pocket book. Pp. 240. 3rd. Edi. As. 8 

BURNETTS —Consumption Ks. 3-8; Tumour 
Rs. 3-8; Skin Rs. 3; Liver Rs. 3; Gout 
Rs. 2. ■ 

MANY OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS in English, 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu & Gojrati language 
are available. LIST FREE on request 

II.BHATTACHARYYil&C8 

KONOMK PNARmaMCLIW Sr.Ctt. 
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pm Horbsdof^ 

|r ’ tour Beal Lift told Free 
i- Would jou like to know without any cost what 
i^tars indicate for you, some of your past expe- 
pneuoos, your strong and weak points, etc ? Here is 
chance to test FREE the 
jikill of Pundit Tabore, India’s 
sujost famous Astrologer, who by 
.applying the ancient science to 
'useful purposes has built up an 
enviable reputation ? The aecurat-y 
of his predictions and the sound 
p^tical advice contain^ in his 
■Horoscopes on Business, l^ecula- 
faon, Finances. Love-affairs, Friends, 

Enemies, Lotteries, Travels, 

,Changes, Litigation, Lucky Times, 

'Sickness, etc., have astounded edu- 
;^ted people the world over. 

Q-EpiiGE Mackey of New York 
believes that Tabore must possess 
some sort of second-sight 

To popularise his system Tabore will send you 
FREE- your Astral Interpretation if you forward 
him your full name (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) address and 
date of birth (English Calendar) all dexirly mitien by 
yourself. No money required but you may, if yon 
like enclose 4 annas Stamps to help cover postage 
,and misc. Ciosts. You will be amazed at the remark¬ 
able accuracy of his statements about you and your 
affairs. Write now as this offer may not be made 
tagain. No pereonal interviews, all consultation by 
mail only. Address: PUNDIT TABORE. (Dept. 
841-H), Upper Forjctt Street, Bombay VII. 

IMMUNITY FROM DISEASE 

IS THE ACID TEST OK 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 




My Sy stem being based on nrinc-iplea of Yogaic 
Asanas, Surya-Namaskars and Modern Methods of 




B ’incipie.s or logaic 
odern Methods of 
training assures 
soundly functioning 
internal organs as 
well as a lissom 
exterior. 

Write for ray 
prospectus book 
PERFECT PHYSIQUE 
illustrated with 40 
full page classical 
and muscular poses 
of my pupils and 
myself on art paper. 
Price 8 As. bv M.O. 




_ P.O.) 

SURYA-NAMASKAR 

Chart with 10 big 
poses of myself. 

Price 8 As. by M.O. 
Overseas 1 Sh. 
B.P.O.) 

K. V. IYER, O.Ph.E. 

Bangalore City, 

andia) 

^ 0 nf. School addresaea 7iot erUertained. 


TROUBLES 

BY USING 

IIY0ICNIC noiisEnoui 
niTER 


necessity 

for 

every 

village 

home. 



Highest 

Recommend¬ 

ations 


Directors 

of 

Public 

Health. 


Hygienic Household Filter Co. 

60, Shikdar Bagan Street, Calcutta. 

’Phone 1634 B.B. 




MODEL FLUrr 




CALCUTTA MUSICAL STORES 
* BISWAS&S0NS._J rflSSn 

reeds, v i z., 
German. Paris, 
Estevc, Kasriel, 
etc. in Scale- 
Change Coup¬ 
ler. Dulcetina, 
... .. Pos’. Travell¬ 
ing, Folding, 
Box-Fold i n g, 
Box, etc., are 
manufactured by our expert and under our personal 
supervision. It is an admitted fact that our Har¬ 
moniums are the best in the market as regards 
quality, durability and high workmanship and they 
also suit all pockets. Large Stock of all varieties of 
Musical Instruments to suit all pockets. 

New lUuatrated Catalogue free on application 
Model Flute Harmonium 3 octv; 1 set of German 
Reeds Style A Rs. 20, Style B Rs. 25. 3 Octv. 2 sets 
of German Reeds. Style A Rs. 30, Style B Rs. 36. 
3 Octv. 1 set of Paris Heeds Rs. 30 and 35. Double 
Reeds Rs. 50 and 55. Odier rmrieties Rs. 60 to 275. 
Complete Violin sets, German-made Violin with bow 
and case Bs. 14.16, 21, 26 to Bs. 250. 

German-made Mandolins Rs. 12, 14. 17 to Rs. 76. 
German-made Guitars Rs. 20, 25, 3u to Rs. 40. 
German-made Banjo Mandolins Ks. 18, 22, 28 to 36. 
ADVANCE QUARTER AMOUNT WITH ORDER 

BISWAS & sons. 

:S»4Lo]iircr (AiR^ 



TEN MINUTES luxu¬ 
rious massage with 
Oatine Cream at 
bedtime to cleanse 
the pores, build up 
the tissues of the 
under skin and 
stimulate the tiny 
bloodvessels which 
give the delicate 
bloom of youth. 

DAILY application 
of Oatine Snow to 
protect the skin 
from summer’s sun 
and winter’s cold 
and remove al 
blemishes, rough¬ 
ness and shinincss 
from the face. 


REGULAR use of Oatine Soap for the 
bath and the toilet to render the 
skin soft, velvety and delicately 
fragrant. 

OCCASIONAL use of Oatine Shampoo 
powders (selecting the oily or non- 
oily as required'^ to cleanse the hair, 
stimulate its growth and afford an 
added sheen and lustre otherwise 



If you are not yet familiajf, 
with the quality of Oatine 
Products cut out tbl’^: 
coupon and post it with 6 anmi^ 
in stamps. \ 

COUPON—Send me trial samples of 
Oatine Cream, Snow, Soap, Powder 
Base, a full size Shampoo Powder*; 
and the Oatine Beauty Book, for, 
which I enclose 6 annas in stamps. 

Name . 

Address 

IfiC OillINC €0., 

If, PIIINSCV mm, CALCUTTA. 


IS THE «OATINE” WAY TO BEAUTY 


GOLDEN DDOKS 


(A) Moral Quotations from Shakespeare; Exhaustively drawn from all his 37 plays and 
includes (1) and ^2) of f. W, Scries helow. 

Contains Shakespearean gems of wisdom; reminds one of one’s fresh, gay school days: al 
oft-((uot.ed iinolations aie there; iirmted on (hicL highly gla/.cd paper. Every lovor and admirer of 
Shakespeare rcttu.ifs it. I’ri t' Rs. l-l-il. Postage extra. 

(B) Five precious Books of Pocket Wisdom Series; (1) Short Moral Quota'iqns from 
Shakcspt'are, i2) Longer Moial Uuotations from Siiakespeare, {H) Thought Gems, containing about 
2000 iqioii e'.:(. sliortes'. sweetesi. oft-ouoled (juotations from over .'IDO greatest thinkers and writers. 
(■•1) Golden Proverbs contains at'out 2i)Un chmec proverbs. Pri< c ot eacti of tlicse .t l)Ooks is only As. 0. 
Postage, etc. ••xtra (.'») Golden Thoughts for the Year one tlimight a day. Price .As. 2. I’ostagc, Ac. extra 

These Five books improve the laugiiage (English) ol students, very very ciiiickiv. But the moral 
and spiritual asfteet of ediuation —solt-analysis, .selt-purtlii-aiion, sclf-ivah ation—is tlRir gr(3at aim. They 
mould character .uid lead to truth, virtue, wi.sdom .uid higher planes of lile. ^ 

Questions on English History (from 1485—19241 earet'ully choseu and svtrtemalieally arranged 
in an ordi-r, will lie sent fiee on appliiafion. 


Addims: -Mr. M. VENKATA8IAH, B.A., Kritiliiinraja Mohalla, Mysore 


Dram . 

8 4 9 Pice 


Dr. CHANDRA’S 


Phone ■ 

B. B. 4332 


CLINIC & PHARMACY 

HOMEO CHEMISTS BOOKSELLERS &. IMPORTERS, 

30, BARANOSl GHOSH STV^EHT, CALCUTTA. 


TREATMENTS . -(11 I)l\ INK llEALI.Vtl bv a .treat 
(2) IIOMEdPATHI'' by Hi. t.’ N. .Miiklienee .v 
surgeon TRY ONCE 


SAHITIi by a()p<iiiitnient oily, 
(2) SliRfilCAI. by a renowned 


PRINTING 

is not only a thiii.t of rieee^oty but it has greater iiitriiisu; ae^thetic value .tlsu , 

And for this rmisoii you should equip your trade with the most up-to-date niaoliiiies 
and materials. 

Machines; -For News, dob and Art Printiiu' there arc no iivals in the tii Id to our - 

PHCENIX RECORD VORWARTS 


Materials Our S. it O. Types A Borders give more 
witfiout appreciable damage to the face We always 
MHchiims, 'I'ypes, Tlordeis, Paper Outting, Perforating 
Composition, Inks, etc, etc. 


than MILLION IMPRESSIONS 
hold heavy stocks of Printing 
and Stitching Machines, Roller 


ncaso Apply to INDO-SWISS TRADING CO., 


’Phone; Pal. 4171 2. Church Lane, CALCUTTA Tele : AROOYAM 


CHANCHALA AGARBATTIES (REGD.) 

(FINEST INCENSE STICKS IN THE MARKET) 

A Swadeshi {iroduet of nnfiuestionable merit useful in iirayers. festivities and social functions 
and for every day use. One quality and one price. Rs. 7~8-0 per Reer of 24 tolas. Postage extra. 

Money refunded if dissatisfied. KDNTALARANJANI WORK8,-My8ore, (S. Initial 

piisuTHE VEDANTA SUTRAS--- 

OF BADARAYANA WITH THE COMMENTARY OF BALAOEVA (Govinda Bhashya) 

SECOND EDITION. INDISPENSABLE TO STUDENTS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Price RUPEES FOURTEEN Only; Postages and Packing Rs. 1-4.. . 

(This forrms Volume V of the Sacred Books of the Hindus Series of the Panini Office), 

To be had of THE PANINi OFFICE. 49 , Leader Road. Allahabad 




and Steel 

Suppliers to the Nation 


Over 50 lakh tons of TATA STEEL have 
now found use in bridging the country’s mighty 
rivers, in the construction and maintenance 
of its vast transport systems and in housing 
its people. 

We are proud of this truly national service, 
and prouder still, that to-day, as in 1012, when 
TATA STEEL was first produced, we remain 
tlie only producers in the country of rolled 
steel from indigenous basic materials. 

Demand TATA STEEL bars, structurals, 
plates and sheets for strength, stability and 
quality. 


I 1 I 







1) .sMistijdHiinh 






IRON 6 STEEL COMPANY L™ 
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These are the reasons for (he ever- 

increasing popularity of 

Tosh’s TEA 

It is the Leading Tea in the Market. 

A. TOSH & SONS. 

lea Movchanfs, Calcutta 


***** M«sU“i*’s Voice 

Ghamophones 6- Uecohds. 
Melodina Gramophones, 
Hindusthan, Columbia, Twin & Mega¬ 
phone Records. 

MULLICK BROTHERS 

Oramophone, Bicycle ft Pcramhiilator Dealers 
182, Dharamtalla Street, CALCUTTA 


d< 2 rfcct Siah.t 

Restored by Sellers Rogd. Lotos Brand 
Genuine 'Lotos Honey’. t!io safest .sorrst, 
and moat high praised natures core for Gye- 
diaeases, Cores oven Cataract. Beware ol 
IMITATION. Insist on SKLLERS. Literatore 
free. 0. N. MooKEfUKE & Sons— 19. Lindsay 
kStreet, Smith Stanisthekt & Co., Ltd., 

Frank Ross & Co.. Ltd., Calcutta 

Wanted Students 

No matter where you live or what you 
~ do, wo can make you an Accountant 
m. Railway, Municipal, Dist. 

Boards, Mercantile Services?, etc., 
Splendid T’ro.spects for our students. 
Apidy for free Prospectus No.214-M 
with now Calendar, to the Dean. 

The Inilia School of Accountancy 

Post Box 2020, Calcutta 


■ j&stiiwsde" tiaoki 
and the «ame loBtihitiod'— 


.. 


The Central Bank of India 

LIMITED 

OFrElLS 

INSDRANCE BENEFIT 

TO ITS 

SAVING BANK’S DEPOSITORS 

AT 

Cheai'est Poshibi.e Pkemutm Rates 
No medical examinalion. 

No woiry and o.’.pcnsc cf ^'en.it'.iiig promiurori. 
Monthly payment of picitiium without (--vtra 
charges. 

CASH tM-IRTlKIHATES; 

Rki. tll-O-U tlepiisited now wdil liriiig Rs. l(Ml 
after three years, which yielil a rate of 
interest («’ .’>1% eoinpound. 

HOME SAVlNttS: 

2i\ per annum per minimum monthly 
i 'alanee. 

CCKHENT ACCOUNT; 

1'■./ from Ist -lu V In I'.lst Decemher. 

\\% from l.st Jamiaiy to .-iOth .tune 
For furtiier iiaiticulars please apjilv at any 
of our Hianeho.s 

(IaLCUTTA I tFncKS - 

lUt), Ciav)’, Stueet, 71. t’htoss Stkekt, 

Itt. I.INIISAV StKKKT, (toHNWALI.rs RtREET. 

SA, Rc.'-sa Roaii. 


Puja Clearance Sale 

' 'rigma! Sale 
Prife I’n'-e 
if!. .\.s. Rs. \s. 

All Story Wonder Book 3 12 3 8 

Wonder Book of the Navy 3 12 3 8 

Wonder Book of Machinery 3 12 3 8 

Wonder Book of Motors 3 12 3 8 

Staircase of Stories 4 8 4 0 

Golden Staircase 4 8 4 0 

How It Works 3 12 3 4 

How It is made 3 12 3 4 

Young Chemist 2 0 1 12 

Wireless for Beginners 2 10 2 4 

Ideals of Indian Womanhood 3 0 t 0 

English Synonyms—Pink 2 10 2 4 

Story of the Stars 5 10 4 0 

Science for All 4 8 4 0 

Telegraphy &. Telephony 3 12 3 4 

What Time Is It? 2 10 2 4 

Animals in the Wild & in Captivity 5 10 4 0 

GOLDQUIN & CO.. LTD. 

I College Street Market, Calcutta. 
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Imperial History of India 

(700 B.C.~770 A D.) 
hy the leading Indian Historian, 

Mr. K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A, Bar-at-Law, Patna 

Roautifully printed, cloth bound. Price Rs. H-0-0. 

FEW orixioxs 

“It is a frroat {wdiievenu-'nt...” 7/. PJ. I)r. Tiu-ri. 

"... must be warinlv rontri.ilnlatod --” Mr. C. E A. IT. Ohlham <!. /• E. 

“His lat(\sf woik fairn-s sdll fnrtiier his uuifpio reputation makes a valuatilo atlclition to the 
moaurre stoc’k ot Indian Hislori/al soui'ces of a Jilerarv cliaraeter.” Dr. JhiilJi'th-unmd Mook^r/i, 
Lwknoir. 

“ • •••very important addifion to the source liooks’-^'' J>r. A. S. AUckai. 

“.indeed a crowuiing a> liievement...” Knn ()r}SKa 

“.distiiiet; and vahiahle addition Eradn- 

Tlir Wild Tribes in Indian History 

by Dr. B. A. SALETORE, M A., Ph.D. 

j!)*?;-), elotli hound Pi ice Ks ,b-0-0. 

FEW OFJXIOXE 

“ •distinctly promi.sica yoiitnre” Dr. F. IT- VVoo/ms. 

.T'oallv valuable addition.” Dr. .1. II. Erilh. 

“ ..e\i'ellent, Dr. I.. D IhinuU 

" .nseliil eolleetioLi^'’ Di .'■'ti’ii huiiijiv 

• ••strontily i‘oei>mmeud tlii.s hooK ' Dr. IJ. Lur 

History of Indian Mallioinaties 

by Drs. B. B. DUTT and A N. SINGH, M.A, 

Part 1. l!».'}.o. Price Ks. O-O-O. 

‘Wlio disciA’cred decimals • an old conlroverKy settled.'’ riunnr. 

The Life and Works of Amir Kbiisran 

bv Dr. Mohammad Wahid Mirza, MA., Lucknovn 

Htdfi. ijlotli liuiind. Price Ks. 4-0-0, 

Itaiatarangiiii 

or The saga oi the kings of Kashmir by Kaihana 
translated into Hnglisli, with intro., notes, appendices, index, efe, 
by Mr. R. S. PANDIT and a Pori'word by Pandit JAWAHARI.AL NEHRU. 

Illustrated. Pt.'l.o. (’rice Rs, IS-O-O. 

RAUADl'K MAlI.AMAHuP.-MtHVAYA 

Ganrishankar Hiraehand Ojha's Coniniemorafion Volume 

Containing articles of historical value by the ri'jniti'd scholars of 
India and abroad. Indispensable book for every lover ol Indian 
History. Hig volume, Price Rs. 10-0-0. 

jVaishadiia Cliarita of Shri llarslia 

or the famous love-story of King Nala and Damayunti translated into 
English for the first time with Notes, etc. Ity Principal Handiqui. Complete, 

^ Pri.CB Rs. 12-0-0. 

BESIDES ABOVE WE CAN SUPPLY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE ANY BOOK OEAl IN6 WITH 
INDIAN ANTIQUITY TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. Please apply to 

MOTI LAL BANARSI DASS, Booksellers & Publishers, Said M Itha, LAHORE 
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RISC ol the Chnsflan Power 

in India 

Second Edition, Revised and Illustrated. 

A Big Volume of 1011-f-xvi pages of about the size of The Mollern Review. 

With 120 Illustrations and Four Maps 

The Portrait of Siraji, in colours, is from an old painting in the 
Bibliothegue Nationale, Paris 

Sfouf Clofh Binding Strong Pictorial Jacket 

PKICE EUPEES 15/- ; POSTAGE AND PACKING Es. 1-8 

PEE V.P.P. Es. 16-12. 

Has been praised in The Tribune, The Hindu, The Hindustan Review, The Indian 
Literary Review, The Sind Observer, The Indian Review, and The Mysore 
Economic Journal, The Modern Review, The Young Builder, The 
Daily Herald, The People, India and the World, The Leader, 

Unity (of America), The Christian Register (of America), 

The Servant of India, and The Japan Chronicle. 

Dr. Rajanikanfa Das, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Special Economist. Intrnintional Labour Office, League of Nations : f ormerlu Leciure.r in Economics, 
N^ew York tlnircrsilu : Sometime Sjtecicd Agent, Departniemt of Lnhemr, United Siale'i Qovenime.nU 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

Price Rs 3. Postage Extra. 

The Times of India, May 2(j, lOSl : — 

“.it is the first .systematic attempt to i)rinK toprolher all the available information 

on the 8uhje(!t of plantation labour and as such this nook ouglU to lind a place on the shelf of every 
serious student of the Indian labour problem.” 

To be had of—TYie Modem Review Office, Calcutta 

miSSOllNI AND THE CULT OE IIAIIAN YOUTH 

An eiposUfion bused on the speeches ol Denllo nnssollnl 

By P. N. ROY, ii.A., Lecturer in Italian at the University of Calcutta 
Prof. Roy is a fine scholar and has interpreted the Italian .Superman from a study 
of original raateriaH, The Mysore Economic Journal says: 

“ A study oS Mussolini, the sabre rattling exponent of Fascism, is attempted by Mr, 
Roy on the basis on the dictator’s numerous speeches. Whatever Mussolini’s failures may 
be, he rejuvenated Italy which was crumbling to pieces after the agony of a prolonged war. 
His new cult infused confidence and gained the allegiance of Italian patriots who were keen 
on saving the glory of Italia from the dust of imminent and destructive civil warfare. 
This book gives ’llussolini’s own interpretations of Fascism, which the author has carefully 
compiled and edi jed for the benefit of Indian readers who are anxious to learn something, 
about the master cul matter of the Italy of to-day. The book is well illustrated with appro¬ 
priate pictures of the many-sided activities of the Dues in his native country.” 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth Gilt with Jacket, Price Rs. 3-8 only Postage extra. 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 



IBio-Chemic Tissue Remedies, 

Bio-chemistry, great scientific invention, developed by the world-renowned 
derman Dr. SC'HIJSSLER gives wonderful results. No need of doctors. 

Simple application. Everybody can cure himsidf by reloronco to the 
(luidebook. Immonso saving of time and money llledieines from ‘i X to 
1000 X of the highest potentiality prepared in our Pharmacy, macliinery 
worked by E. power. Remedies fresh and cheajiest daides (particulars 
& price lists free) in English, Hindi, .Marathi dujrati Re 1-K-() each. 

Postage As. 7. 

J. P. PANDIT & CO.. Baroda. 


MIRACLE 

DR. W. C. ROY’S 
SPECIFIC FOR INSANITY 

(Es'rAiii.i.sneD Ovkk L\st GO Ykahs’' 

NO.MERO(.is TESTIMd.XIALS 
“I personally know of case.s cured liv Dr. 
W. C. Roy’s Specific for Insanity.'' 

T/ic laic Sir Rninrsh Cl/a}i'/rn 

Kf. Offf/. Chief Justice of Jictajal. 

“The cure has been complete.” 

— Dr. D. Do.se. .1/. B. 
“Acted as a charm Completely cured.’’ 

— Dr. Sriiialh Chose, M. B. Baiidethhaaii 

Price Rs. 5 per Phial. 

S. C. ROY & CO. 

Manufacturing Chemists. 

1G7-3, Cornwallis Street and 
.30, Dharamtollali Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

Telegrams Dauphin, Calcutta 


Prabasi Press 

Is equipped with Alodern Alaehi 
iiepy, and a wide \ ariely of types 

Can print BENGALI, SANSKRIT, 
ENGLISH and HINDI Books. 

ARTISTIC COLOUR PRINTING 
A SPECIALITy. 

LINOTYPE NAG API composing 
work, as Below: 


EVEitY LADY IS ADMIRINC 
Mils. K.anaxp.m.a Coiosii’s 
Ingenious Invention 
ADARSHA SOOCHI-CHITRA 
Book.sof Novel Steiiei! i)lales for print¬ 
ing Eniltroidory Dc.signs. Ko Carhon 
Tracing. L’GO Impressions from eaeli 
sliect. Indi.spcnsable for Needle 
work. leather-craft, silk-art, 
wall-painting, or anv class of 
Art. In 7 Parts. Each part 
As. 8. Ink As. 2. Pad As- 2 
BUY A Set to-day from any 
I respe(!table store or direct from 
GHOSH & SON, 

62-7, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 

SOLE DISTRIBUTOBS. India, Bnusti & Ckylon). 



l»uNT be misled l>.v Ihe alluring advertisements 
ot -lUiKk or fake, astrologeis. det your Horoscope 
Readings jueiiared by . - 

The Astrologieal Bnrean 

(of I’rof. S. C. i\luker,ioe, m..\.) 

Esid. 1892. 

daighai, Benares City. 

and you will bo perfectly satisfied. Full pros- 
pectu.s and testimonials on application. 
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Educated Men, 

Derive their knowledge of the British period of Indian History mostly; if 
not wholly, from the Works of British Authors. 

But these are one-sided and misleading. 

For a True Account of the British Period of Indian History, 

Read Major B. D. Basu*s Historical Works 

The Chief of Ihcvi arc : * 

I. Rise of the Christian Power in India Rs. 15-0 


II. India Under the British Crown „ 10-0 

III. Consolidation of the Christian Power 

in India „ 1-8 

IV. Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries „ 2-8 

V. History of Education in India Under 

the Rule of the East India Company „ 2-8 

VI. The Story of Satara . „ 10-0 

Advance writes : 


“Ihe of the, Christian Power in India, amply shows his vast learuiuK, erudite 

scholarship aiul heienlean labour. Mr. Hamanauda tlhatterjee. its able publisher has not spared any 
pains to make ir in every way w'orthy of the reputation of Major Ikisu. It is difficult to write a true 
tiistory of British India and Sir William JTunter has justly said, ‘A tn-o history of the Indim people 
under British lule has still to be pieced together from the arduves of a hundred distant record rooms, 
with a labour almost beyond tlie powers of any single man, and at an expense almost beyond the 
reach of any ordinary private fortime.” Yet Major Basu has accomplished this task and his work is 
one that can safely serve as a model to other workers in the domain ot historical scholarship. 

One of the questions that confront us in our study of British Indian history is. “What was the l 
reason of the success of the English in India?” The answer i.s given hy Major Barn m the woi-ds of ' 
a British officer who wrote in 1821 in the jlsiatio Journal." We must at once admit that our conquest 
of India was, through every struggle, more owing to the weakness of the Asiatic character than to the 
btiro effect of our own brilliant achievements ; and empiro rolled in upon us when we wore merely 
contemiilanng the protection of our trade, or repelling the insult. Kingdoms have been vacated for us, 
as if tiy magic spell; and on the same principle we may set down as certain that whenever one- 
twentieth part of the population of India becomes as provident and as scheming as ounselves. We 
shall run back again, in the same ratio of velocity, the same course of our original insignificence.” 
It is replete with statements and fa(;ls which throw tnu -h new light on the history of India during 
the days of the Company. The author has exploded many theories about some of the most well- 
known Govenior-Ooueral like Clive, Hastings, Dalhoiisio, Ellonborough. Bentinck, Dalhousie and set at 
nought previous opinions. To have written that story from tlie point iif view of an impartial critic 
and interpreted it for the benefit not only of the present but also of future genei’ations of Indians has 
been the magnificent performance of Major Basu.” 

To be had of: The Modern Review Oitice, Calcutta 

Or of Dr. L. M BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad 

SA8ADHAR 8INHA, Ph.D., BOOKSELLER, LONDON, 

Ffas started business in book-selling and is able to supply the needs of Indian 
readers direct from Europe. He intends to develop the second-hand book side of the 
business especially. 

His terms are cash on delivery or else payment through a Bank in London on 
presentation of invoice for the order. 

Address: 2, GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W. 0. 1. 





HISTORY OF EDUCATION W MDIA UNUi THE RULE 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


SECOND EDITION 

Bv MAJOR B. D. BASU, i.m.s. Otetirod) 
Excellent printing & get-up. Cloth, gilt letters. 


New Orissa suy.s ; Tlie late Major B. D. Basu’.s 
re-soarcliGS into British Imliaii Instoiy arc well- 
known, His "Rise of llio Cnristian I'uworin India". 
■‘India Under llio British Crown" and ‘ Coii.solidation 
of the Christian Bower in India" have all lieeome 

chissics. Fully dociirneiited and suiiporled liy 

contemporary olDcial records, wriliu( 4 s and speeche.s 
of British stalesmon. Anglo-Indian, official.s and 
Indian pnhlieists, Mr. Basu’s hisloi.s of the education 
of Indians under the ml*.' ol the East India 


Price A’s. 2 As. S net. 

Company i.s a carelul and informative study of a 
auljiect wiiicli is ol ahsoihing interest to the present 
generation ol Indians, fully awakened to the 
national idea s and jiisll.'- taking a pride in their 
heiiliigc of a vast, rich and ancient littramre. A' 
study of this hook hy Major Hasn will come as a 

leveiation to most Indians.The liook deservedly 

takc?s a tiout lank among nationalist jiuhlications 
and should tmd a clieiished iilaco in eveiy national-' 
ist house-hold. 


Als(f hiyJdy praised fn/ --TiiE Tkiiium;, Thk IIindustii v.v Tujus, Fonw.vim, Tmk Hinhu of Maouas, 

Till; CoAimi v.N of Mai'uas and others. 

The Second Edition of this Remarkable Book has been Just Published. 

It is an improvement on the First. 


To be had of; 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, Calcutta Or of Dr. L M. BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 


FOR PUJA GIFT CHOOSE 

RUSSIA TO-DAY 

By NITYA NARAYAN BANERJEE-WHO VISITED RUSSIA LATELY 

‘Daily Sun’ of Bomhay : “The writer descrihes arts, fii' tiires, literaturo, indnstnal life and education,, 
goveinment adnimi'tration and jiidiciaiy, marnage and married lile, civil lilo and jails and many other 
importaiii topiis...The author has iteisoiiaily ventied the I'ouditions an<l tacts-.• 

‘Leader’ of Allahahad • ilis iiairative is si'nple and unassuming-" 

Hindusthan Times of Delhi ; The hook is a e()neietc aceoiint of vhat Russia means _toda,y“ to thO' 
foieigner, to the eomninuist ami the iion-eommunist. ttnr legret en fiuislmig the I'ook—it reads like a. 
novo), W'as that the author has not given ns more...." 

A. B. Patrika of Cah ntt-i: "He sees tilings with an u])eii mind and deserihcs them plainly and. 
impartially” 

Modern Review ; Mr. Banerjee is a elcaver enough ohservei and allliough we note in him plenty^ 
of admiration there is no ah.solnte snrremler...” _ ,■ 

Bombay Sentinel : It constitiites one of llie most wcll-l»alance(l judgment on a highly controversial' 
suhject—the s.\stcin of the Soviets ol Red Ku-sia -” , 

PRICE Rs. 2 (Two only; cheap edition. 

Strong Cloth bound and with 37 illustrations Rs. 3 (Three only) 

Bp the Same aiiiJmr " Full of facts and ligtires and iiraetical snggea- 

MODERN AGRICULTURE ‘i'^ns about their applieahility to our country.” 

Price Annas 12 (twelve only) —Advance. 

PRABASi OFFICE, 120-2, UPPER CIRCULAR ROAD, CALCUTTA 

NATUROPATHY 

The Art of Drugless Healing by Dr. V. M. KULKARNI. 

(WITH ILLUSTRATIONS) 

‘‘From the pen of Dr. Kulkarni havH come many hooks of unque-stionod merit.” Walter Seth 
Kipnis, Flditor, A. N. A. Journal. America. This is yet another liook up-to-date and a value of informatioa 
ou the suhject. Over 300 pages. Ask foi; free descriptive pamphlet. Price Rs. 3-8, Postage E-xtra- 

ROY & CO., Homoeopaths, Princess Street, Bombay. 




The Ainrita Ba/ar Patrika writes on Major B. D. Basil's ' " 

India Under the British Crown 

Tlio voliimo is a seciuel to tlio author’s well-known work, “Rise of the Christian Power in 
India . This too is a nionumental work. 

• I j Rasu’s is surely the pioneer work. Tie has ransacked almost all the official and non- 

omcial dofiiinenls and Farliaii.eutary Dohates. lie yives a true estimate of the operation of the 
^dimnistratiye machinery of thec'ountrv from the days of the Mutiny rifiht up to the Viceroyaltv of 
i.ord [{fading. Tlie foi us of liis highly powerful searcliliKlit has illumined many ohscuro and dark 
corriers of history. His nidicial and erilical spirit vitalised with his intimate and porsonal knowledge 
of the political alTairs of the jountry for nearly half a century ha.s not only oxi^oded some of the 
erronwiis notions lint eonlirined ind corrected the historical ivinjectures. lie is over serious and 
shrewd and tracOvS the stuinfr ol every political event of far-reacliing importance. Like an impartial 
nut cautious lijm opi'rator he ivleast's the huge mulH-i'olored procession of events on the stToen often 

S unctiiiiting ^yith shoi t snggeslio i. pitliy pronouncements and clear commentarios. llis (|Ueries after 
i.stoiieal episodes are ( jiarmiiigly witty and wu’se- Witli a keen historic sense, splendour and force 
he handles the hroader issues iu tlicir minutest details. Religious, socio-poiiiical, educational, terri¬ 
torial, commercial and fiscal po.icies have keen masterlv interpreted and documented with authorita- 
tive eyidences very rarely accessihU* to many. Ills highly informative treatise on the educational 
^tJftvities m India under Ihe rule of the E. 1. (iJoy., first iHihlishod in the “Alodern Review” of Calcutta 
and then sejiaralely pultlished is a conslaiil. hroad to the curious and the, conductors on the cultural front. 

foreign negotiations, Afghan, Persian and Jtussian, have been clearly emincialed and (hey 
throw a Itocd of light on the “sp icn> of inllnencc” and India’s ixilitieal posili.iu in relation to other 
countries. His treatment of e> change and currency (luestions, agricultural and military policies will 
be of riiiiuense va'iio to experts ami political Pundits. Ho cleverl.v leads us to tlie origin ot socio¬ 
political and ei onomic protileins which have given rise to agitations and questions of periodicals reforms. 

Major Hasu is no im re eornpiler. He is (lioronghly scientific and stands shoulder to 
shoulder willi Stubbs and tiardiii 'r. He gives an orgauic unity to the historical facts with a fee, frank 
and refreshmg air. 

Praised also in The People, The Modern Review, The Leader, The Servant of India, Advance, 
The Hindustan Review The Mysore Economic Journal, The Indian Nation, etc. 

Price Rs. 10. Postage Extra 

THR MODERN REVffiW OFFICE, CALCUTrA 

Or of Dr. L. M. BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 

Just Ouf CANONS OF Jvsf Ouf 

ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE 

Bv NIRMAL KDMAR BOSE 

Fully Illustrated with 46 Plates. 

A scientific study of the forms and engineering methods used by the 
architects of ancient and mediaeval Orissa. Seven rare palm leaf manuscripts 
have been used in this work. Original texts, English translations and notes. 

Ptic^ Rs. 10. postage extra. 

Opinion of Mr. E. J, Rapson :— 

As the author explains ia his Introduction, lodian architecture has hitherto been studied 
chiefly from pei-sonal observation and by means of comparison with the forms of Western architecture, 
in recent years, however, (he importance has been more fully reaignised of bringing to bear on the 
subject the information embodit d in the Sanskrit Silpa-Sasiran and the traditional lore which has been 
handed down from generation in tiie families of Indian craftsmen. 

The object of the luthor has been to illustrate the existing monuments of Orissa and to 
describe their characteristic features with the aid of all these three sources of knowledge—observation, 
technitial literature and traditi m. He has produced a valuable work of reference. The usefulness of 
which is enhanced by a Dictionary of architectural terms. 

; PRABA8I OFFlOdl 120-2. Upper Circular Road. OALODTTA 
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A NEW BOOK by Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Evolution and Religion 


United India and the Indian States writes: 

Mr. Sunderland is well-known to odueatod Indians 
and osneoially to the ivaders of Lndii's Kreat 
monthly periodioal The Mo'/rnt Rennr to whit;)i he 
has often foritrihnted. This Itook deals with the 
evolution of the world, of men and of religion, and 
with the prolilems of Pain and Kvil. It attempts 
a loeonciliation of Kelitrion with Sri('ii''e and ail 
that srieuoe .stands for. The aecounts of the wncsis 
of the world in-cordinn to ditretciit reliftioiis 
scripturdft, are rejected, and the doctrine ol evolution 
is upheld as showing the how ot the world, and, 
therefore, heiriK a rral rei-dulion of (I'od instead t»f 
mere rt.svsfirfma o/'y/zs Kiishoirr and Omnipotence 
found in the scriptures. Kvohition, it is pointed 
out, demonstrates the jdaii of Ood to mau- It can¬ 
not, therefore, ho said that rationalism and pi(';,ocss 
will make for irivljmori, Tliey will, on the eihor 
hand, only eontinm' to unfold (rod’s plan Civilisation 
is not an ailihcial trrowth, it is ora tnically <‘Oiinested 
with cvoliilioa Witii die jiroiii'css ol thought and 
OTiOral culture, relitjion will advance and hecnim' 
jmrer and more refined. At tin' c'arin'st slaves of 
human-evolution, reliirion had of nt'ces.sity to le 
primitive in charactci'. Tlie iotuio' will see not 
I'lss of ir'littion, hut loss of sapeistitiou atnl le-s 
of iiriestorafl. 

The author is an optimist. Ho evamiiii's the 
eontradielion involved in tlie idea of an All-loviin/. 
All-powt'itill Father of ihildren vlio are suhicct to 
evil, and to miseiy wliich is not always man-inade- 
Ho ILnds the solution of the problem in Ihe dur’tnno 
of evolution, Alan has risen through tin* am s to 
his pi'osenl moral slaluri I'lvrm pain and evil 
.serve the end of this solieme, tin' nradnal iierfeetion . 
of man. The evil tendencies in man ari' only tiie 
mistakes tliat he makes in “i^rojiintr ’ his way up- , 
wards. Eartliuuakcs and other visitations of Nature 
only sliow that the world i.s under l>aw, and in 
au.v casG) a world under Law is liettor than a 
wurldunder chaos. The autlioi si'cs in evolution 
proof of man’s continuity and of the soul's im¬ 
mortality. 

Also luRhly praised by Ixin \n Mi's.sE.NOKn, Tmo Htndt: 

Tub TiuiinMi, Tnr, IliNou, Tub (IrAKWAX, Tin:Sun 

Price Rs. 2. 


The liook .3 written in sensitive prose and is 
lucid from beginning to end. 

Prabuddha P.harata writes 

The ceriin theme of tlie liook is to .show that 
evolution i.s really an ally of religion, that it 
])roelaims tiio alory of (iod in a far more efleotiv© 
way than the genesis .slnnes of tlie orthodox 
Semitic religions. Fivery icligion has mythology 
as well as philosophy tlieic is no harm in that 
Put danger comes when the one is eonfouridod 
with the 0 . ler. And ihis has been the case witli 
.some que. r religious minded peoide, who have 
compelled some slalo.s ot Aiiieiiea to pass laws 
prohiliiling the leaching of Kvoliitiou in .schools. 
This very clear and convincing exjiosition of both 
Evolution and Inio lielnrion by Dr. Sunderland 
ought to be an eye-opener to these people. 

Ttie book has a general interest too. Here the 
reader;-, will (md a hne eolleition of oa,sily under¬ 
standable data presented lieautilully acd logic-ally, 
wliicli are sulTieiz'nt to convince uul'iased mind.s of 
tiie gi'at ft util of Evolution-evolution of the world, 
of iiMii, and ot religion, evolution from .smijilicity 
to cjinplexitv, trom homogeneity to heterogeneity 
The author has shown too that although there is a 
cl.iss ,if evolutionists who Imd no noeessit.v of a 
Ood (or the evolution ot tiie vverJd and everything 
in it, vet evolution truly understood is not only 
not iiti-tiod but (Icinonsliales the exustenco of a 
viisllv wondertnl inteliigcnec giving sliapos to 
tilings and i.eings with and fora purpo.se. Moreover, 
'xpl.iius ‘ iiain and evil ' a impertcelion.s in the 
]'iroecss ot evolution, which will drop olV in the 
luial ''lage. lie Inins llu very fact of man’s 
impel fectio is I'h.v.sieub menPil, moral, and spiritual 
--into cogent argnmonts lor iinniorlality. It is 
meoiucivablc that mode n ’can wiui hi.s horrible 
ahortcomings is tiic ultimate end of such a finely 
attuned proees.s ot cvoiutioc through millenniums. 
The book has given Evolution the dignity of 
Religion, lias supidi-d Religion with a seientilic 
basis, and lias assured man. the very end of evolu¬ 
tion, of his perfection and immortality. 

sTitxN Tnins, The D. A.-V. Coi.ueuk HxnoN AIauahixt: 

oiniA Pa I KIEV, The Romuav CiiiiOMci.K and others 

Postage extra. 


The Modern Eeview Ottice, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 



HISTORY OF ORISSA 

BY R. D. BANERJI 

In two volumes of Royal 8vo. format. Printed on the 
finest antique paper and iiiustrated by numerous piates 

Both Vols. 1 and II OUT Priee Rs. SO^pcr Vol. 

Haif-Morocco Binding, Rs. 26 Per Voiume 

This book, which was written by the late Mk. K. D. BANEEJI just 
before his death, is the finest history of Orissa yet published. The illustra¬ 
tions are all specially engrayed on two-hundred screen plates. 

From The Servant of India 

‘Tlie sofond volume of this posthumous work fully maintains the standard of the first. The 
difficult task of arrantiimr and prosimtiuR in a readaltle form the sordid and disjointed history of a land 
during its decadeneo and painful death, has been altomptod witli oon.sidonible suceoss, though the 
author has had to distress very often to state and e.\:p]ain unused, forgotten or discovered original 
sources, on which that presentation is based. 

“The chapters on Maiatha and British administrations afford much food for reflection to the 
administrators and citizens of India today. Maratha.s, Oriyas and Bengalis. Indians and Europeans in 
India, Hindus of different denominations and Muslims, have all poignant lessons to learn, mistakes to 
avoid, wrongs done to atone for. Appendix V shows the arclmeologisl: Mr. Banei-jee to Irave been an 
impartial student of modem history as well, and he has rightly drawn attention to the failings of the 
people of Bengal from the days of Clive to those of Maf.*aulay. This of courao does not detract unduly 
from the reputation of Bengal for eminent services rendered to many parts of India during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century and down to our own day. It is unfortunately a truth that the different 
peoples and communities in India, all through history to tlio pre-sent time, have tried to exploit or lord 
it over one another in various ways, under tho aegis of some foreign rule, 

“In Chapter 29 Mr. Banerjee is in his own special spliere, and has certainly made an original 
contribution to the study of Orissan art and architecture on scientific lines : he has rescued it from many 
vague generalisations and guessworks. He concludes that the gap lictween the firat and the seventh 
centuries (A. D.) in Orissan art highly is as inexplicable as remarkable, though he admits that there 
has inol been yet a full and accurate survey of Orissan antiquities, specially in the hilbStates. It is 
possble, in my view, that present-day studies in tlie origins of the so-called Gupta revival will in the 
near future show that the early mediaeval (seventh century) Orissan art, fully developed and striking 
at its first appearai^, was only another florescence of the same original Naga-Vakataka ait (third to 
sixth centuries), the Gupta art was ; it is of course well known tliat the Naga-Vakataka political 
influence spread over Western (IIilI) Orissa in that period.” 

For other opinions, see advertisements in previous issues of The Modern Review, 

All lovers of history and literature should order their copies straightaway from 

^ THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 













Cure DIABETES 

At HOME! 

STARTLING 

NEW 

THEORY 

frets you on lln' road tfi reeovei-y AT i»XCK' 
(iodseiid to tlioiisands' W'liy not to VOl!' 
Valualdo FKF]E Hookllells how I 
Wi itc tor it T( IDAT I 

Cure Uapid tO Crr/am 

VENUS 

RESEARCH LABORATORY 
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Wrll-known sines (JO Years 

Batliwala Ague Mixtun 

I’OR MALARIA, INFLUENZA & ALL SORTS OF FEVER 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Cor \i'l/olrs(t(c IVrifr to : 

CHIMANLAL T. SHAH 


J^ 0. Box No. 355. 


GOODBYE! O'*- 


GREYHAIR 


restores }^rej" hair to its 
natural rich and lustrous 
colour withoLit a dye. 


CALCUTTA 


BALOINE HAIR TONIC (Regd.) 

promotes new {growth of 
I hair, nvorcomo baldness, 
k stops hair I'allinr,' and re- 


Rs. 3 lai'L'c phial for ad- moves dandrull. Rs. 2 large 


vanced greyncss. Re. 1-12 i \ f pliial. Re. 1-4 small. Three 

L" ' small for slight greynoss. \ *"^5^ J phials (Full Course) delivered 

\ Three phials (Full Course) post free, 

delivered post free. Sole Dirtributorn :— 

PIENTIFIC PUBLISHING Co., (Medical Deptt), Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

tta Agents: Rimer & Co., Chemists, 114, Ashutosh Mukerjee Road, 67-4, Strand Road, Calcutfe 







Acclaimed ax the ht'xi sna/> III crr’i't/ pari of the world. 
BECAUSE :- 

If is a swccf-scenfed toilet soup 

.Maimk'sss even to the fendcrest skin 

.Contains no truces of free alkali 

.Keeps the skin in a vjerm-free condition 

.and removes coarse rough patches and 

blemishes 

_ And above all — 

C--TMARGO SOAP is hiphlv saifable 
' for use in wiulev. 


CALCUTTA CHEMICAL, CALCUTTA 

BRANCHES : Bc^mhav, Madoas ano SiNtiAPOiiL-. 


Buy where Value and 

Service are Better 


Wc Stock; 

GRAMOPHONE, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, CAMERAS, 
CYCLE, and 

WORLD-FAMOUS “PHILIPS” 
RADIO RECEIVERS. 

ri/'osr rail “I a nil for a Iml. 




M. L, SHAW Ltd., 

5/1, Dharamtaia Street. 

OR 

C. C. SAHA Ltd., 

170, Dharamtaia Street. - - - CALCUTTA. 
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A>v'. ’’rt-' *?" V.-n..^' ^>^ , 

Mow oh gale-Br. StNOmiillini’S 


EMINENT AMERICANS 


WHOM INDIA SHOULD KNOW 

PRICE Per Copy Rs. 3. Per V, P. P. Rs. 3-9. 


For Modern Review Subscribers : Ks. 2-8, post free; Per V.P.P. Rs. 2-10. 


The Servant of India says . 

Tin? Mvcni^ro ii\ader always thinks nf Ainorica as 
the land of tho AlMii;>hly Dollar, as tlio land wlieio 
Uarnct;'i(?s and Hookiollors llounsli. Dr. Simdorland, 
in Uio volinne uudor roviow, sunplip.s us with 
intorestintf iien pictines ol kmricon oiumont 
Amoriciin nioii and woinon w lioso active and success¬ 
ful idealism has heeii their chied title to priory. The 
sketches of Alnahaiu Liui-olii. of Hinersuu aud of 
Thomas I’aine in purlicular are lin<' siiec.imens of 
Dr. .Sunderland’.s style and literalv craft. India is 
on the roatl to freedom and .social l•ecoIlstraetion 
and so llic study and t-ontemplation of the latiours 
and achievements of vvorkors in I ho lie'd—oven 
wlica these workers have lived and thrived in 
other countrii'.s-- is liound to lie stimulating. We 
heartily rooommeud this hook to the reader and 
tru.st that Dr Sunderland or .somehody els? wilt 
write on the same lines .i hook dealintj with tlio 
lives of ‘Emiaent Indians’. 


The Leader .says 

Kahn Ifamanand tdiattei jee, cditoi of The Modeni 
llerieir. deserves the tlianhs of the Indian puhhe 
for Inimxinti out tliis ]m!>lieation which is meant 
to he lead hy liidians. Indeed, the full title of the 
hook is III Anifiiitnis irliom Iiiilin nitoul'i 

kiioir. 

.If Aineiiea today is riishiiiK hoadlonw in an 

inordinate pursuit of wealth and luxury and is 
steeped iu irross materialism, she his prodticed 
fjreat men, leaders of Ihoimdit, eminent scientists, 
men of letters, and triHxit philanthropists ; if India’s 
^reate.st shame today is her political siihieciion, and 
if some social evils continue to rooeive tho sauoHon 
of u.sa^te. she is now ui dead earnest to hrimr 
about her political emancifiation, and is making 
rapid strides towards .social reform and iinprovo- 
ment in ail tho departments of life. 

EmiiifiiU Aiiii’iicans will enahle Indians to know 

.somothing of .some ol America’s he.st minds. 

The hook enihoilies the penportraits of fourteen 
distiugiiisliod Americans drawn hy one of their 
own enuntrymen, well-known in India— 


Dr. .1. T. Sunderland. The Earned doctor’s react ion 
to India’s political striigglo is well known, and ho is 
a veiy symi'athetie and discerning student of 
Indian life and thought. This eharacter-sketehes 
are vivid portrayals of tho lile and activities of 
I/iucoln and others.... 

liOt somehody in India write a similar hook, 
entitled ‘Eminent Indians.’ Why not let Bahii 
Ramanaud Cliatlerjee address himself to this task, 
tor whieli he is eminently lilted. 


United India and the Indian States says ; 

! This hook consists of short life sketclies of 
fourteen eminent men and women of America. They 
are the nohlest leaders of mankind, patriots, poet- 
I phiiosoTihors, cliampions of freedom, poets, men of 
i letter,s, soeial reformers, religious teaeliors, uohle 
i women, editors and educationists. The author ha.s 
merely given a vivid and truthful record of these 
I great men and women as they have impressed his 
i mind, indiienced hi.s llioiiglils and enriched his 
wisdom. 

hi this attractive portrait gallery of the ominent 
men and women of America, the aiitlior has 
markedly mentioned and drawn parallellisms with 
eminent Indian.? whenever oeeii.sion arose, so that 
tills hook IS sometime>s a comp-irativc study of the 
eminoiit men of Ameriea and India. These portraits 
are made lively and impressive hy the introduction 
of auocdote.s and reminiscences alioiit these groat 
personages most of whom Dr. Sunderland intimate¬ 
ly knew, w'hich bring the salient and interesting 
characteristics of the personality in a ila.sli of vivid 
cofoiir and life. Dr. Sunderland’s catholicity of 
taste, his ahoundiog symiiathy, his balance of 
judgment, his skill in focussing attention 
on the important chaiacteristics of tho subject ou 
which he speaks, his discriminate selection of apt 
words and epithets for tho right place and occasion, 
his unrestrained and easy narration is evident in 
each and every line of this liook. Dr. Sunderland’s 
■well-known sympathy for Indian aspiration has 
brought India nearer to America by this beautiful 
liook. We are sure that this valuable book would 
find au honourable place in all literate homes. 


AIko hiohhj jiruisc'l hij ~'£uk Hixpc, UnMiuvv Ciuiosicm:, Sinu Ohseuvkb, IJiNuu.sTiiAjf Times, Ouabpias 
Inoia.v Mu.ssu.\iir.i;. Eorw.vkp, The lliNmj.sTiiAif Review, The Union Maoazinb, The TaiuoisrE, 

Tnu Jm'ivn Review, llMrv. The Twk.vtietii Uenturv of Aui.auah.vI), Auva.nce Inpia of Mapbas 

ANP M-ANy OlllEKS. 


The Modern Review Office, “utt" 
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this easy way 


and make sure 


of Success 


¥N every field of endeavour the oufstandinv* 

men are those who speak and write with 
clarity and force. They may be known as silent 
men but when they must talk they can do so ! 
Their words then bite like chisels into the brains 
of other people and their mill is carried out. 

WHY MOST PERSONS MAKE MISTAKES 

What is the reason so many persons arc 
deficient in the »ise of Enjflish and find their 
careers stunted in consequence ? It was 
discovered by Sherwin Cody’s scientific tests. 
Most t>ersuns do not write and speak pood English 
simply because they never formed the hahif of 
dottu] .so. 

WHAT SHERWIN CODY HAS DONE 

The formation of any habit comes only from 
constant practice. Shakespeare, you may be 
sure, never studied rules. No one who writes and 
speaks correctly thinks of rules when he is doin^ 
so. It is usually found in teachinjJ English 
though that wrong methods are adopted. By 
means of unique exercises if has been over¬ 
whelmingly proved that Mr. Cody's pupils have 
Iearnf more in five weeks from bis system than 
similar pupils have learnt in two years, by 
other dry-as-dusf methods. 

THE SELF-CORRECTING METHOD AND 
PERSONAL SERVICE 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s New Method 
is habit-forming. Anyone can learn to write and 
speak fluently by constantly using the correct 
forms, but how is one to know in each case what 
is correct. Mr. Cody solves this problem in a 
simple unique sensible way. There are not 
hard and fast rules to memorize and in a short 
time you will come to use the correct forms and 
the right words. A personal Interest is also 
taken in each student and any difficulties that 
arise are dealt with carefully and promptly by a 
staff of tyuklified instructors. 



Shi-uwin Cony 

WHAT STUDENTS SAY -GREAT BENEFITS 

A RAIS states :—‘‘The Cour.se i.s the key for 
writing correct, conci.se, appropriate and force¬ 
ful English. I was for a period of seven years 
at the Aitchison Chief’s College, Lahore, under 
the tuition of European Professors and for 
about the same period in England yet I am glad 
to have studied your Course." 

A MINISTER writes :—"Your Course has been 
of great help to me in both writing and speaking. 
1 have learnt move from this Course in less than 
a year than in all my previous schooling, and all 
the books that I have read on the .subject." 

BOOK ON ENGLISH 

Those who are interested can find a detailed 
description in a fascinating little book “How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day." Unquestionably it tells you the most 
interesting story about education in English 
that has ever been written. If you are efficient 
in speech it will give you greater confidence ; 
if you are deficient surely you want to know if. 
Write to-day. 

POST THIS COUPON NOW 


THE METROPOLITAN INSTITUTE 

Alipore Road, Delhi, 2. 

Branch : 102-2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Please send me without any obligation on my 
part, your new free book “How iTou Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day." 

Name . 

Address . 


Age . Occupation . 

UL CORRESPONDENCE IS CONFJDENTJAl 
























N. K. MAZUMDAR a CO. 

BODKEOPATHIC PHARMACY 

Head Odice—34, Clive Street. Branches—165, 
Bow Bazar Street; 136A, Asluitosh jirnlcherjeo 
Hoad, Calciitta 

MEDICINES 5 AND 6 PICE PER DRAM 

Fresh Medicines and Surdries at cheap rates. 
Cholera and Family Bo.k; with 12, 24, 30, 4S, 
60 and 104 phials of medicines with dropper 
and puide, Rs, 2, 3, 3-H, 5-4, 6-6 and 10-14 
respectively. P(jstape Extra, ’Phone No. 2723, 
Calcutta. Price list on application. 

SeciiM) EniTiox oi-- 
Everybody’s Guide to 
Correct Letter Writing 

A most. pr;k'ti<'.al and 
l omiileto aiiidf to tii<; host 
stylo of inodf'in corres- 
pondonco o\lt. 10(| iottors 
as also tlioir appropriate 
answers ot all (.•.1 hss(!.s. 

He. 1-12. 

Magic Manual (lilu.sf) 
.Modern Miraeles exposed. 
Variou-! Triers. Ite. I-S 

8HATTACHARYA & Co., 
los, .Miiktaram Rahii Street, 
Caleutta 


ENDI CHADDAR 

Kecognised to ho the best for winter season. 
Known for its dnrahility and ,softne.ss. Many 
ajiproeiated. Size (lyds.x.',P'. Priee Rs. 6 . Packing 
Postage free. 

GIRSON KNITTING WORKS 

LUDHIANA. 

“The Fndi Oluiddar wliicli yon supplied at your 
earliest eonvenienee reached me to my entire 
satisfaction. .\nd 1 hope,4hat, wlioevor will order 
of the saimi from your liiaii will l>o iinite ratislied 
with the <iiiality ol the sain’o idoth.” 

S/D. A. Mundu, B. S. & Co., Ltd. 

(Minu O/lire: Bl B.M ITRAl’i >RE 

Torch Battery 
Machine. 

Suilalili' for making every 
type of toi'ch-light hafterios 

1. (.Tumiic.il Mixing Machine, 

2. Battery Press, 3. Cai>ping 
Machine. 4 Zinc case making 
machines. 

INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY CO, 

14, Clive Street 
Calcutta 




lEARN URDU AT ROUC OUR 

TEACHER 



REXOWXRl) BOOlv—MOMEN’S URDU 
will teach yon how to speak, read, and write 
Urdu correctly in a short time. This hook is the first of its 
kind ever written. Every student and fhisine.ssman must have 
a (A)py. Handsome Commission will be given to hooksellers. 
Price Rs 2-8, Pos/afir (Villas (I. AijciiLh h a>^trd ri‘(‘ryirl(crc. 
IIT'/Vr hi: Soofi Book Depot, No. 8, Basanti-Kothi, Ludhiana, U. India 


Honesty is the Best Policy. 

Madan ENDI CHADDARS. 

Are one siioi iai mamil.ictiire, famous in India for the lad l-T years. Ihire .silky. Rcognksed to ho Die 
l|e.-.t in the .Markot, lor duraliility, softiie.ss and cheapness. .Most Useful in WINTER. Size (Jxl4 yds. 
Pri(‘<* Rs. 0 per pair. Packing and Postage Free. Satisfaction Uuaraateed. Sitecial ooneessiou fOr 
3 pair.s’ customers. 

LUDHIANA SILK HOUSE, Prop ; Basanta .Mai Bhaia Mai, Ludhina No. 12. 
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DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 

By G. B. MITRA, M. A. 


Srinagar 
I . 
Kualalumpur. 


“.Tiie book will 1)0 a very gri'at help to students particularly those who are studying 

without the help of a teacher.” —It. 1’. STIINTRE. Prof- of Malli- 

Fergusson College, Poona 4. 

BASU MITRA Ct Co,, 24, Chakrabere Road, South, Bhowanipur, Calcutta 
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OF A BENGALI CHEMIST 


VOL. II (Autobiography) 

By Acharyya Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray 

Price Rs. 4 


Some Opinions of the Press on Vol. I 

"A more remarkable c,areer than that of P. C. Rav conlcl not well be < hronicled. The story toj4 
IS rot only fascinating ; it has an altogether special value, as a picscntaiion of a complex inebtelim 
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JAMF.S M VRTINEAU 

.]. T. srNDFIiLANI) 


G OD’S ino-'t pn cioii-, gil'ls lo the world 
arc jxrcat iiic'ii. Hut llic value ul' 
^)cat uicii varies accurdiiig to the 
fjiialitv ol’ (heir ereatuo'S. Mere 
iidelleetual e;reatiie>'S, iiiiaeeoutpauied witli 
moral, is of eomparatively low value. Indeed, 
a man of intellc'otual hrillianev inav even he a 
eursi' to (he world, if he n.'^es his iutellecturd 
poW'ers for evil ends. But e;reat men who 
•are not onlv f;Teat in int<-lleet, hut ureat al.so 
in moral . ch.araeter —who posset's nof ou'\ 
brilliant mental pmvers, but (he will to U'C 
I hem for higliest purpose'- sueli men are 
blessings (<t the world wluj^e valui' eannol be 
over-estiniivted. \Ve s[)e.'ik ol “.\le\at]d<‘i' the 
(ireat." Sneh greatness as the famous (iii'eek 
eompieror represents, stands for mingled good 
and evil. In like manner, the greatness (d a 
t'aesar or a Napoleon, or of .a Wellington ami 
a (Irani, repr<*sen( seine inlhienees that 
conserve and bmiefit, and sntae that hurl and 
destroy. But there is a class uf great men 
whom wo may look upon as representing good 
and only good, to the race. In this class we 
lind such historic names as Socrates, I’lato, 
Isaiah, Paul, Luther, Milton, Wesley, riianning, 
(liindhi, Buddha, and Josu.s. fn this <‘ompanv 
.^^artincau belongs, because, in him, as in them, 
splendid intellectual gift.s were allied with 
moral endowments o«jually splendid, and his 
brilliant powers were employed, not for 
destructive or selfish end.s, but to ad ranee 


truth, righteousness, peace, love, and whatso¬ 
ever makes for the permanent betterment of 
the world. 

Martineau was a member of the famous 
London .Metaphysieal Society, which contained 
manv of tln> most eminent thinkers, literarv 
men. scientists’ and public leaders of England, 
"ueh as (rliidstone. Mill, lln.vley, Tyndall, 
'r<‘hnvson, Browning, ('firdinai Newman, 
Erofcs.sor [’’raneis W. Newman, I>i)rd Selborne, 
and Cardinal Manning. 'I’eiiuvsoii lia.s left 
it on record that he regarded Martineau as 
th(‘ master mind of all that remarkable 
eomj)any ; and (ikulstone said to Frances 
Power Cobbe, ‘’Martineau i.s beyond (jnestion 
the greatest of living thinkers.” This was 
high praise. But. best of all, Martineau was 
as gn'at morally as he was inlellcetually. He 
always n.sed his splendid powers for worthie.st 
emls to discover and giv(> to the world the 
highest kind of truth -moral truth, spiritual 
truth, religions truth, sneh truth as would 
feed tlie best that was in men, and therefore 
mo.st benefit mankind. 

Martinean’s life was not only unusually 
long, but it was filled throughout with strenu- 
oua work. It is hardlv too nmeh to speak of 
it as three lives in one. 

TirK JTiKACJtEk 

ITrst, we have Martineau the Preacher. 
Adtl together his four years as minister in 
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Dublin, his twenty-five years in Liverpool, 
and his fourteen at T^ittle ]^)rtI.•^Iul Street, 
Tiondon, and we have more than forty y<‘ars 
of steady pulpit work. And it was jmlpit 
work into which he never failed to jmt his 
best of mind and heart. How high was its 
Cjuaiity may be learned from the strong 
testimony of those who listened with absoibed 
attention to his intense and elo(pi<‘nt diseonr.ses 
and may be seen also by turning to his 
voiume.s of ])rinled sc'iinims, which have 
carried his f.ame as a |)reaeljer into every 
civilized land. Sin h a mini^tiy al.)i)e, with 
no other Jabours added, woidd seem to b<‘ 
enough for one man. 

Tm: Tkacjikk 

iSeeoml comes Martiiioau the Teaelu'r. 
Here again w«! have what would seem to be 
nearly or <piile a full life-woik. We learn 
that he taught a year wit!) Dr. ('arpeuter, in 
Bristol, in very early manhood, before outeriog 
upon hi.s career as a preacher. Then, after 
he had been preaching in laver|ionl six ye.irs 
or so, at the age of thirty-five, lie was 
appointed to the ehair of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and J^olitieal Economy in 
Manchester Colh'go. Here hi< n'al career as 
a teacher began. And it eontimu'd, with the 
interruption, I believe, of only a single >ear— 
when he was ab.sent for study in (iermauy -- 
through forty-live years. 

During all that long time, eitlier as 
Prob'ssor in the ('ollege, or as its Principal, 
he held a shaping hand on the education of 
a large proportion of the young men trained 
for the I'nitari.an and Idhi'ral t'liri^tiau 
mini.'try in Great Jbit.iin, and of not a few 
from other lands. The iidlnenee of ibis work 
as an educator cannot be told. It was an 
indueuee not only to clarify the thinking, and 
guide the rescarol), and widen the kuowhslge, 
but to ennoble the moral ideals, to (jnicken 
the enthusiasm, and to deepen the spiritual 
life, of these young men, and through them 
the eiinr<‘hes which they would be called to 
serve. His aim was to give his students not 
only trained mimb, but disciplined wills, and 
purified afiections. It was to send them into 
the work of (he ministry to propagate a 
religion at once free, enlightened, and devout; 
to proclaim a (luspel in harmony with all 


truth, all beatity, all goodne.ss, and rich in the 
deepest pieties of the heart; to plant in men 
a faith which no advance of knowledge, and 
no revolution of human thought, can disturb, 
because grounded in the living revelation of 
God in the human .soul, 'riicse were the 
ends for which he .strove. 

TjIK JlVlUTEU 

The third Martinij^au w.is the persuasive, 
the powerful, the brilliant, the indefatigiihle 
writer, who, from early manhood to the 
extreim' age of ninety, was constantly giving 
forth to the world pamphlets, printed sermons, 
printed h'etnres, articles in daily and weekly 
pa])ers, elaborate articles in magazines and 
reviews, and, most im[)orfant of all, books 
whii'h never failed to attract attention, to 
awaken thought, ami to compel assent or 
di-isent. What made it possible for him to 
produce so many j)apers and articles of 
thought and learning, and so many books, 
was the f.iet that there was a unity in all he 
did, so that he was able to pour into his 
pnnt(>d j)ages the wealth of both his pnli)it 
and his teaeh<*r’s ehair. His senufms were 
of so high an order that they stood the tc'st 
of type. His college leetnres furnished 
matfi'ial for some of his greatest pnbli.shed 
works. ’J'hns the streams of both his 
preaching and his teaching were indi.sponsablo 
tributaries of the stream ol his anthorsliip. 

M \ui'iNr,.\T^’s E.n'iiou'ments 

Dr. Martim'aub cmlowiiieiits were both 
many and rich. His was a subtle, keen, and 
penetrating intellect. He was a trained 
logician, lie was a profound philosophic 
thinker. He was a spiritual .seer. Me had 
a vivid and powerful imagination, which was 
for ever at j>lay, and which east the fascinating 
light'i and sliadows of poetry and .symbol 
iipmi all he said and wrote. He was gifted 
with a rich and stately elmpienoe. Ho was a 
rno'^t devout worshipper. He had a striking 
and powerful personality. (,)nc of his well- 
known contmnporaries declares that his 
personality was the most impressive and 
eonimaiiding he over met, not excepting 
Gladstone’s. 

H()N’oer.s 

Few men have received so many academic 
and other honours as Dr. Martineau. But 
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his honours were somewhat late in coming. 
Tt is interesting to notice that America, 
rather than England, was earliest in appreciat¬ 
ing and giving recognition to his greatne.ss, 
as was also true in tlie case of Carlyle. In 
1872, Harvard University conferred upon 
Martineaii the degree of LL1>. He was 
then .sixty-seven years of age. Leyden 
followed, in LS?'), with its .S. T. D. ; Edin¬ 
burgh, in 1881, with its D. D. ; and Oxford, 
in 1888, wlien he had re.'n-hed the age of 
eighty-three, with its D. C. L. Four years 
later still, in 18!)‘2, Dublin added its LLD. 
to that of Harvard, (inite as notable were 
the honours that came to him in other forms. 
Nearly all his later birthdays wei’c marked 
bv tributes from distinguished men. I’erhaps 
the most memorable of these was the addn'ss 
presented to him on h\s ('ighty-tliird birth¬ 
day, written by Dr. dowi-tt, of O.xford. 

recognizing in flu* W'armest term.s the great 
s'crviee wl)i(;h he had rendered to pliiloso- 

phie.al ami religions thonghf, !ind signed In' 
more than .-ix hundred of tlu* most eminent 
writei's, philosophical thinkers, artists, 

seientisf.s, educators, religions le.aders, and 
public men of Great llritaiii, America, and 
the Continent of Europe, the names of 

Temiy.sdii, llrowning, Edwin Arnold, Max 
Muller, Dean Bradley, dowett himself, and 
■lames Rus.sell Lowell heading the list. 

filMITATlO.VS 

I have spoken of Dr. Martineau’s many 
and rare gift.s. But it needs to be added 
th.it only to a limited extent were they 
popular gifts. They seemed, in a way, to 
lift him above, and to separate him from, the 
great mas.s of his fellows. As Wordsworth 
sang of Milton : 

“His soul was like a star, aiul dwelt ;)i)art.” 

He was a great preacher ; but it w;is a 
preacher for the few rather than the many. 
Ho was a great teacher ; bnt it was a teacher 
for thoughtful and matiirc minds. 

He was a great writer ; but it wais a 
writer for the cultured—for men with trained 
intelligence, for thinkers. He could not 
easily reach comroou minds. This he realized, 
and sometimes it sorely troubled him. Ho 
spoke of it as a limitation, which ho* had 
tried to shake oS^ but found himself unable. 


Once, soon after the appearance of his great 
work on Theism, an extended abstract of 
which I had published in America, he wrote 
to me .'^aying that it wa.s one of th'e regrets 
of his life that he was not able to write more 
simply, e,(mf(‘ssiiig that he often felt the need 
of an interpreter or a (ninslator to bring his 
books within reach of minds that he wanted 
to n‘a<*li, and asking me if wc had not on 
onr side of tlie water somebody who could 
translate or interpret him to the public at 
large. 

But if his writings ajtpe.aled directly to 
only a comparatively few minds, they were 
the ablest and strongest minds of their time. 
They were file' fertile minds, into which it 
was worth while to droj) seeds of new 
and higher thought. They were the leaders 
of (heir generation. '^I’hat he was thus 
able to te;u‘h the teachers, to mould the 
thought of thinkers, and to .sway so many 
ma--ter mind-, is the secret of his great 
and growing iiilluenee, and the assurance 
that his work will live. 

His GKi-',vn:sT Si:j{vrcK ro Ri'-i.ifiroy 

Perhaps the greatest single service that 
Dr. Martiiieau rendered to religion, was that 
of heljiing men in an age of great theological 
upheaval, caiist d l)y the unprecedented 
devclopinent.s of science, to sec that science 
and religion are not antagonistic, as so many 
believed, ami that r<‘ligion has nothing to fear 
from science, no matter what further scientific 
developments mav arise, .Science h.ad made 
such rapid |U’ogrcss, and had brought to light 
so manv ('ar*ls whii'li had contravened old- 
esiabli'.hed theological thcori(?s and doctrines, 
that there was widt'spread alarm lest the very 
foundations of religions faith should be over¬ 
turned. ft was feared by many that the 
discovery of law ruling everywhere in nature, 
meant tlie dethronement of God. Others 
feared that the new science was sweeping 
away the whole spiritual univer.se (Including 
both God and the linman soul) and leaving us 
only a physic.al realm, or a universe of blind 
matter and motion. In the mid.st of this 
anxiety and alarm Dr. Martinean came forward 
calm and confident, maintaining, with a clear¬ 
ness of insight, a strength of reasoning, and a 
breadth and precision of knowledge, which at 
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once commanded the attention of the thinking 
world, that law, so far from banishing God, is 
only a name for the method of God’s universal 
activity : that materialism, so far from being 
formidable, and eompelling us to give up belief 
in spirit, is nothing but pure assumption, M'ifh 
lu) basis of sound reason or of ktiown faet to 
^tand upon ; that scienet*, so far from destroy¬ 
ing God, is only possible in a universe whose 
basal faet is Jntelligenee and Mind ; and that 
there is nothing in either law or seicnee that 
can in any way disturb religion, because 
religion has its foundation, not in irrational 
doctrines or unseienfilic creeds, and not even 
in sacred books, but in the deepest experience^ 
of the soul of man. Thus did this great 
philosophic thinker render a service to religion 
which soon eaim^ to be reeogni/.ed as second 
in importance to (hat of no religious teacher 
in the modern world. 

\ R.\I)I('ai, 

Dr. Martinean wa.s a theol(>gical radical, 
lie was much more of a radical in his later 
life than in his earlier. He (ell.s us that, 
the result of his studies and his own mental 
growth, he had found himself compelled, 
during his public career, to thinl*- out afresh, 
and to re-.shape. at least twice, every part of 
his religious philo.sopliy. In this he reminds 
us of the great scientist, .Sir Charles Lyell, 
who, after he had written his greatc.st work 
on geology' in what he intended to be its final 
form, threw it all away, and went through the 
great labour of writing it all again, in the light 
of the new doctrine of evolution which had 
just risen on the world. 

A CON.SERV ATI vi: 

But if Martineau was a radical, he was also 
a conservative. There is a class of radicals 
who seem to be always trying to tear up by 
the roots the hopes and faiths of men. To 
this class Martineau did not belong. Rather 
was he the kind of radical who is alway.s 
seeking to plant the roots of men’s hopes and 
faiths deeper, and in richer soil. Such a 
radical is the true conservative. 

Much that is thought of a.s Martineau’s 
radicalism is connected with the doctrine of 
miracles. Men had long been building religion 
on a foundation of miracle, and claiming that 


it could have no other foundation. But 
Martineau saw that science was more and 
more bringing miracle into discredit with many 
minds, and therefore threatening, for such 
minds, to overthrow religion. Hence he set 
him.sclf to the task of finding a foundation 
other than miracle, deeper than miracle, which 
no fading away of nflraele could affect. Ib- 
found such a foundation in man’.s own moral 
and .spiritual nature. This foundation wa.s 
indestructible, and eternal. 

Ills Conscientiousness and Cociiaoi: 

Dr. Martineau was a man of great in¬ 
dependence, courage, and eonseientionsne.ss. 
Indeed, he was indeperKhmf. and brave bec,:inse 
he wa.s con.scientions. His con.scicncc was 
his commander. What it bade him do, that 
he did, at every hazard. Such obedionee to 
conscience is always (he truest heroism. Hi.'' 
couscientiousnc.ss and braverv vere shown bv 
his taking the unpopular side in many things. 
They were shown by his allyiiig himself with 
a small religious body like the IJuitariaiis. 
With his splendid gifts, if he had been in one 
of the larger ndigions denominations, especially 
in the Nation.'il (’hiuch, he could have had 
any honour or disfinctioi) which England Ava." 
able to bestoAv. But be wonid have dc.spised 
himself, Avilh unutterable scorn, if ho had 
detected in him.sclf aiiv turning aside even bv 
a hair’s-breadth from the path of Avhat he 
believed to be (ruth and right, for tlic 
sake of any po.ssible honour or .advantage. 

His C.hATiioi.iciTY 

Fgav men have ever been so broadly 
catholic in .spirit as Dr. M.irtiueau. He saw 
good in all forms of religion ; he discovered 
some precious clcraeiit of truth hidden in the 
heart of even the mo.st dark and repellent 
creed, and his desire was always to save th(“ 
good, while casting out the evil. His catholi¬ 
city made him unwilling to be cut oflF from any 
religious communion. Nothing could prevent 
him from at least extending his sympathies 
to all. Others might curse him ; he would 
bless them. He felt that he had a possession 
in eveiy religious prophet, and saint, and 
teacher, of whatever name. Augustine and 
St. (• Francis, and Luther and Calvin, and 
Wesley, and Leo III, Mohammed, Ram Mobun 
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Roy, aud Swedenborg, as well as the brethren 
of his own household of faith, all belotiged 
to him, because he recognized the piety of all. 
And yet, with all his spiritual sympathy, he 
was the most unsparing of truth-tellers, lie 
insisted on letting the light shine into all 
dark places. Ho would not compromise with 
superstition, with bigotry, with ignorance, with 
unethical conceptions of God, with degrading 
views of man, with irrational religion'' 
doctrines, in high places or low. While lu^ 
would not knowingly injure any Church or 
any Religion, however bad its theology, or- 
deep the superstition in which it wrap])o<l 
itself, he would endeavour to help and bless 
all, by doing whatever was in his ])ower to 
diow them higher truth and lead them out 
into larger life. 

V*u;N(i I'o Till-; liAM' 

In mind and heart Dr. jMartineaii ue\er 
grew old. He kept his intelh'ctual activih 
and his mental freshness throngh life. In a 
letter written in his ninety-second year, he 
speaks of himself as not having desired okl 
age, but God had sent it to him, aud he had 
found it, rathei’ lo his surprise, something to 
be thankful for, something “de('peniiig instc'ad 
of impairing the supreme inten;st aud sigiiili- 
eanco of life.” Much of his best writing 
was done after he was eighty ; indeed, all 
three of his greatest books '‘Types of 
Ethical 1’heory,” “A Study of R(‘ligion,” aud 
“The Scat of Authority in Religion” were 
given to the public after he had reached that 


advanced age. This is something nearly or 
<iuite unprecedented. All this was possible 
because his thinking never became stereotyped 
lie was always ready to read new books, 
and to seek new standpoints from which to 
look at fnith. His thought to the last was a 
(lowing ■'(ream, it never became a stagnant 
pool ; and the reason w’as, he was always 
jmviring new water into the stream, and 
drawing water out of the stream. In this 
he may well be a lesson and an example to 
us all. Woe to any of us if we ever allow 
our minds to become pools ; if we ever cease 
to read new books and tiik<* interest in fresh 
thought ; if we stop growing ; if we fail to 
keep our faces- turned toward God’s new 
and for ever new sunrises. 

I litid myself eompelled to regard 
Dr. Martineau as the greatest ju’opliet, thinker, 
and teacher that the liberal faith has yet pro¬ 
duced in the Gld World, aj\d as only equalled 
by Ghamiing, Theodore Parker !Uid Ernei’son 
ill the New. Most of his thoughts 1 believe 
will live. Most of his teachings I believe 
will take root in the world aud grow. 

A Gi!i:at i.icirr 

Men )ik(' Martineau are splendid lights 
rai'Cil aloft uii rockv headlands to guide the 
thought of the woi’ld in safely in its voyagiiigs 
over the ocean of (ruth. The future will 
think nuire wisely and safely regarding the 
prufouudest problem's of human life and 
destiny because of what .James Martineau has 
thoiiiiht and written. 


- ■— ' »o———= 



J SOI.U>\UlTY OF ISLAM 
\W .1 VWAllAHLAf. NKIIKT 


S OM 10 time biu lv I rend with frrojit 
interest ai» arti.'lo by t^ir Moliamad 
I<]biil oil the Soli(^!U'it^ of Islam. Sir 
Moliamair.s writiii}:^ alway>< attract 
me, for they give me .some insight into a world 
which T tind dilliciilt to iimhMstaml. So far 
a.s religion and the reHL’ions outlook are 
concerned, 1 live in the ont(!r darkm-.s^, but, 
in .spite of thi.s dcliciciicy in me, 1 am snfli- 
cientlv interested in the historical, cultural 
and even the philoso]ihical aspects of religion. 

In hi.s article Sir Mohamad <lcalt with the 
Issue created between the t^adianis and the 
orthodox Alnslims and considered tin’-' as 
‘extremely important’ and adeeting the iutegrity 
of the jiarent community. 'I’he t^adianis, 
according to him, had discarded the basic idea 
of Tshun--the tiualily of prophethood--and 
had reverted to some «*.vtent to early »Iudai.sm 
and the pre-lslamic, Magian culture. He wa« 
therefore of opinion that this ‘rebellious group’ 
.should not be allowed to carry on its subver¬ 
sive propaganda, and, in any event, should not 
bo permitted to mascpierade as IMiislirns. 
Qadiani leaders did not accept Sir Mohamad’s 
argument and vigorously repelled some of his 
statements. 

Sir Mohamad’s article raises a host of 
issuc.s and makes one furiously to think in 
many direrttions. I hope that he will develop 
some of his points in future writings, for they 
deserve a full diseu.ssion. For the ruoimmt 
r am eoneerned with one aspect of his argu¬ 
ment only. It would be impertiueut of me to 
diseus.< the validity or otherwise of this 
argument from the point of view of Islam, 
n’hat. is a matter for erudite Alnslims. For 
me Sir Mohamad i.s an authority on Islam 
worthy of rcsjieet and I must a.ssiunG that he 
represents the orthodox view-point correctly. 

If tliat is so, I presume that Turkey under 
the Ataturk Kemal has certainly ceased to be 
an Islamic country in any sense of the word. 
Egypt has been powerfully influenced by 
religious reformers who have tried to put on 
new garments on the ancient truths, and. 


T imagine, that Sir M^ihamad does not approve 
of thi« morlenii«t t^ndeiiey. The Arabs of 
Svria and Palesfim* more or less follow 
Egyptian thonght-eiiirents and are partly 
indueneed by d'urkev’s examjdc. Iran is 
defmilelv looking for its cultural inspiration 
to pre-Elamie Magian dav.«. In all the.se 
eonntrie-j, indeed in eyerv eonntrv nf western 
and middle Asia, nationalI.‘-t ideas are rapidly 
growing, usuallv at the expeii-e of (ho pure 
ami orlhodo.v religious outlook. I.slain, as Sir 
Moli.-miad tells U'^. rcpudiali'.s the race idea 
(ami of eoiirse the geographical iilea) and 
bmnds itself on the religions iih'.-i alone. But 
in the Tulamie eoiiiitries of western Asia we 
llnd todav the r.iee and geograjihical ideas all- 
powerful. The Turk takes pride in the 
Turanian raee ; the Iranian in his own ancient 
raci.al traditions ; the Fgvptian and Syrian (a« 
well as the people of Palestine, Trans-.fordan 
and lraf|) dre.am of .Arab unity iii which the 
.Muslim ami I'hristian Arabs yyill share. 

.Ml this clearly shows that those nations 
have f.allen awav from the icleal of Islnmie 
solidarity which Sir Mohamad lays down. 
AYhere then does (hi.s solidarity exi.st at 
present ? Not in Central Asia, for in the 
Soviet parts the breakaway from orthodoxy 
is f.ar greater ; in the Chinese parts the 
predominant enrrents are probably nationalist 
(Turanian) and Soviet. Afghanistan and 
Arabia proper remain in Asia, and then there 
are. a number of Islamie countries in North 
Africa, ap.art from Egypt. How far this 
orthodox outlook of religions solidarity is 
prevalent there I do not know, but reports 
indicate that nationalistic ideas have penetrated 
even there. And nationalism and the soli¬ 
darity of I.slam do not fit in side by side. 
Each weakens the other. 

From Sir Mohamad’s view-point this 
situation in the Islamic world must be a 
deplorable one. The question of the Qadianis, 
important as he considers it, .sinks into relative 
insignificance before these world happenings. 
He stresses the need of a real leader to rise in 
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(he Punjab apparently to combat the ^iadiatii 
menace’. But what lead does he give in 
regard to tlie wider menace ? 'Che Aga Khan, 
we arc told, the leader of Indian Muslims. 
Does he .stand for (his solidarity of Islam as 
defined by Sir Mohamad Iqbal ? 

These questions are relevant oven for a 
non-Muslim ; for on the answer to them 
depends the political, .social and eeonomie, 
orientation of Indian Mii.^liius and tlieir 
reactions to modern idr-as and thought-eurn'ids, 
in which some of us are iutcre,it(*tl. Nlam 
being n world conimunity, its policy mn-it also 
1)0 a world policy if it is to pre-ervc that sen.s(‘ 
of .solidarity. Sir Mohamad shoidd giv'c us 
"omc hint of this policy to meet (he nationalist, 
'■ocial and ccot)omie problems that confront 
r.aeh eountrv and group. 

d'he only hint he gives in (he article is a 
n(‘e:alivc one ; (Iiat ndinions reformers should 
be put down. In (liis, lie tells ns, In* eoi'dially 
■igreos with the orthudo.v Hindus, aud religious 
reform is supposed to include all .social 
reform. He makes a provincial suggestion 
also that the distinction of rural and urban 
Muslims be abolished, as this interferes with 
the unity of I.slam in the Punjab. I’resnmably 


the fact that .some Muslims cultivate the fields, 
som*> are big landlords aud live on rent, some 
are profes-sional pco|>le living in cities, or 
bankers, or artisans or captains of industry, or 
hibourars, some have an abundance of good 
tilings of life while most others starve, will 
still reina;ii and will not interfere with Islamic 
unity. 

I’erhaps it is the object of the recently- 
formed ‘T'ouneil of Peers and Moslem Leaders,” 
of .which .Sir Mohamad I(.|bal is a Tiiember, to 
fiirtiier this niiitv and the solidarity of Lslara. 
d'o an outsider it seems a little odd that 
Christian members of the British House of 
Lords .sho'd<l be so interested in the progress 
and solidarity of Islam. But at the lunch at 
Claridge’s in I.cmdon that followed the 
formation of this Council, the Aga Khan, 
wc are tohl, “developed the theme of 
Anglo-Moslern unity”. Perhaps the two 
unities lead into one another, and build up a 
wider and more embracing unity. It i.s all 
very eonfusing. I wish Sir .Mohamad would 
<>xplain and enlighten ns. 

Aliiiorii Di.'^tricl, .Fail. 

■_>0. S. .T). 


HIS HIGHNESS THE AGA KHAN 

Bv JA\VAlLVRTo\L NKHIH^ 


S IR Mohamad J(|bal’s earnest plea for 
th(‘ solidaritv of Islam and his pr()to.st 
against ilssiparons t(*ndencir*s h-d me 
to wonder ns to where (he lim* slionld 
he drawn. His llighiu's.s the Ag.i Khan is 
today considered the fuit.-tamling leader of 
the, iudian Mu.slims. 'I'lie (jovernment tivats 
him and honours him ns such, orthodox 
Muslim leaders, whenever in trouble or l.ieed 
with diffieulty, seek refuge under his .sheltering 
wings. Even Sir Mohamad might, so to speak, 
be, said to march under his political banner. 
From the point of view of orthodox I.slam 
uid its unity of conception, polities, .sociology 
uid economics can hardly be separated from 
religion. One would think therefore that 
'he Aga Khan wa.s the ideal repre.sentativo 
“f this unity and solidarity of religious belilbf. 


Whether (hi-, is so I do not know and 
I should welcome wiser people to inform me. 
I have long had a vague kind of idea, 
Itowever, that lie hardly belongs to the inner 
orthodox fold, and I have admired him for 
the truly wonderful way in which he manages 
to combine, and graeefully carry in his own 
per.son, (he most contradictory ipialities, and 
to take part in innltifarions activities which 
a[)pcar to be luntiially jintagonistic and 
irreconcilable. He is the head and spiritual 
leader of a wide-.spro.ad and wealthy sect and, 
1 am told, that almost divine attributes are 
assigned fo him by his devoted followers. 
He is said to derive a vast ecclesiastieal 
revenue frf»m the faithful, and one of his 
sourec.s of income is supposed to be the 
granting of spiritual favours and indulgences. 
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I( i*; iiitoresliiig U) find lliesp old-world 
piMcticos Ix’ittg continued today in an intensive 
I’onn. But tli(‘ really remarkable fact is that 
the spiritual head who supports and (‘iieourages 
thes(‘ practices is a iuod<’rn of moderns, 
highly cultured in western ways, a prince of 
the turf, most at home in London and Paris, 
< )nly a r('i!iarkablo personality could suceess- 
fidlv carrv this double burden. The Asra 
Khan not only does -,0 \s'ith snprenu' ease, 
but he .adds to it many public and political 
activities as well as the leadership of the 
Indian Muslims. TIiaL is an .astonishing feat 
which, eve?i though om' may disagree with the 
Aga Khan, tills one with admiration for him. 

But the (|uestiou that is troubling me, .as 
a result of reading Sir Mohamad bibal’s 
statement t)n the .solidarity of bslam, is how 
all this fits in with that solidarity, ft may 
be perfectly justiliable to spend the money 
of the faithful on racing ; that after all is .a 
minor matter, lint i-. the Ag.a Khan’s sc<a 
a partnei’ in that fslamii * •-( tlidarity or not 
1 remember reading long ago Mark Twain’s 
a(‘eount of a visit paid by the ,\ga Khan to him 
in Boud)ay. Mark 'I'wain’s Indian servjint burst 
into his hotel room one (bn in a state of 
extreuK' e.voiten.eiit ami announced that (rod 
had come to pay a call on him. Many pray 
to God daily —and M.ark Twain was a 
religious typi* of man—and each one of us, 
according to his early teaching or mental and 
spiritual development, has his own conc('pti<m 
of (iod. But the best of iis are apt to be 
taken aback by a sudden visitation of the 
Almighty. .Mark 'I’wain, after he had 
recovru'od IVom his initial surprise, di.scovered 
that God had come t(» him in the handsome 
and corporeal .shape (»f tin- .\ga Khan, 

This e.haracteri/.ation of the Aga Khan 
as God was no doubt a foolish error of Mark 
Pwain’s sru'vant - and the .\ga Khan cannot 
be luld respou-sible for it. So far as f know, 
he does n(»t claim divinity. But there seem 
to be a large number of foolish persons about 
who ascribe eertain divine or semi-divine 
attributes to him. Some of the pro^)agandists 
the sect describe him as an aralar or 
incarnation of the divinity. They have 
every right to do so if they believe in it. 

J have absolutely no complaint But how doe.s 
this all tit in with the solidaritv of Islam ? 


.4 story that has long fas(}inated me is 
the account of the Aga Khan giving chits 
or notes of introduetiou for the Archangel 
Gabriel to his followers, or some of them, 
'riiis, so tlu! tale runs, is to ensure their 
comfort and happiness in the next world, 
f cannot vouch for the truth of this story, but 
I do hope that it is ^Jased on fact. There is 
little of romance left in this drab and dreary 
world, and to coircsp'ond with an archangel 
is a ca[)livating idea. It seem-s to bring 
heaven mvirer, and even our life here down 
below assumes a rosier hue. 

'riien (here is another story, not so 
.attractive, but nevertheless extraordinary 
enough. J had Inaird of it previously and 
l.itely I read an account in a Imok by an 
.\mcriean tr.un'llcr. (’olonel 10. Alexander 
Pow(‘ll in his 7V/c Ictsl Ifontc •>(' .]ft/sfrri/ 
referring to the .\ga Khan says ; 

■'llin s.aiiiSily IS .'() urc.il, nidcotl, in the eyes 
of his followers tlnil, the water in whieh he 
liathes is earefnlly emiseiatsl mul sold annually 
1.0 the reureseiitiitiveH of tlie various Mohamadati 
scets at a ei'remoiiy held otn e each year at Aga 
I bill in notnljay. The priee paid for this holy 
wali'r IS the Af^a Khan's weight in gold, the 
si'ales ii.sed for the weighing eerenioiiy lieing 
adjiisled to the fraction of an onnec troy. As 
llie Aga Khan is a plump little man, the priei- 
paid for his used hath water is a high one." 

Colonel I'owell hti.s probably tiddcil some* 
joiirmdistic :ind fancy tonehes of his own to 
this account. But the story is an old and oft- 
repeated one .and, to my knowledge, h:is never 
been eontr.adicted. If tlu; Agti Khan can find 
a profitable use for his bath water and at the 
same time serve and c.xalt ftiith, .surely it is 
no oi;e’.s bii.sinoss to object. Tastes dilicr and 
it tidies all sorts to make thi.s world of ours. 
But again I am led to wonder if all this 
furthers the .solidarity and ‘dernoc.racy of 
Isb.m’. 

Another incident comes to my mind. It 
was iiftcr the War when Keiual Pasha had 
driven out tin; Greeks and e.stablished himself 
(irmly in power in Turkey, His (jasual 
treatnn lit of the now Caliph, appointed by 
him, drew forth a protest—a very polite 
protest—from the Aga Khan and Mr. Amir 
Ali. Kemal Pa.sha scented an English 
conspiracy and suddenly sbirted a fierce attack 
on England, the Aga Khan, the Oaliph and 
some Constantinople journalists. He was not 
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very polite to the Aga Khan and drew all 
manner of unjust inferences from iiis long and 
intimate association with the British Govern¬ 
ment and ruling classes. lie pointed out that 
the Aga Khan had not be(in keen on following 
the previous Caliph’s religious mandate when 
war had broken out between Turkey and 
Paigland. He even stressed that the Aga Khan 
was no true Muslim, or at any rate notan 
orthodox one, for did he Jiot belotig lo a 
li(*retical sect ? All this and much more he 
said, keen on gaining his end, which was to 
discredit the Aga Khan and make him out to 
be an accomplice of British foreign poli(;y. 
And making the Aga Khan’s move a pretext, 
the Ataturk put an end to the ancient Khilafat. 

Kemal Pasha can hardly be said to be an 
authority on Islam, for he has dcliberatelv 
broken away from many of its tenets, llis 
motives were purely political, but his criticisms 
were not wholly without apparent force. 

As I write this, another aspect of the Aga 
Khan’s many-sided personality comes up before 
me. It is given in an intimate, every dav 
aecoTint and is thus all the more valuable and 
revealing. It aj)pear.s in the fjoudon U/istfiitilrr 
and I have come across it in a (juotation in 
the ;\V/r Slftlcsinan. This t(*lls us that 

■'allbotiali the Aj'a Khan loves the j^ooil thiiiffs 
of life ho is a {treat Kounnel and has his owji 
I'ooh there is a very eoiisiderahlc spiriued .side to 
llis life. It is hard lo pin him down exaeily on 
this point. But he will admit to a slron;; feeling 
of the battle between {rood and evil. .\t any rate, 


he w a wonderfully good sportsman, and when 
Jack .loci off’ered him a blank chetfue the other 
day for Bahrain, he refused because he said he 
wanted in his decrepit old age to be wheeled 
alongside hia iJcrby winner and say, ‘Well, that 
was a jolly day !’ 

Much to my regret I have never met the 
Aga Khan. Only once have I seen him. This 
was in the early non-co-operation days at a 
Khilafat meeting in Bombay, where I sat not 
far from him on the platform. But this 
glimpse of an attractive and remarkable 
personality was hardly .satisfying, and I have 
often wanted to find out what curious tpiality 
he possesses which enables him to fill with 
distinction so many and such varied rolc.s, 
combining the thirteenth century with the 
twentieth, Mecca and Newmarket, this world 
and the iic.xt, spirituality and racing, politic.H 
and plca.surc. Wide indeed must be the range 
of Islam to include all this in its unity and 
.solidarity. 

Ibit looking at fSir Mohamad iribal’s 
statmmmt I am again led to doubt, for Sir 
Mohamad .seems to have little love for the 
non-conformi.sts. He believes in tlie straight 
and narrow path of true orthodo.vy .and those 
who stray from this must forthwith rcmov'c 
themselves from Ids ken. How then am I 
to remove this doubt and dilBculty ? Will 
8ir .Mohamad help in solving the riddle? 

Uniora Distrii l. .Iiiil 
.August, Ill.'l.') 


EXCLUSION OF ASIATICS 

By PnoK. RAHHA KAMAL MPKERJEE 


PrOULKMS op tup E.'Cl’MtSloy Pol.K'Y 

T he movements of Chinese, dnpiinese uml 
Hindu labour have brought to the fore 
today the pressing probIem.s of conflict of 
colour and race, such as those of the prohibition 
of immigration of free imported labour of black, 
brown or yellow stocks in America, Australia, 
East and South Africa, or the forced resorv.ilion 
of areas in diilerent continents. The ho.stility of 
(Jiinaila ami the United State.s of America to 
Chinese and Japanese immigration has led to 
the passing of a series of repressive iticasures. 
Both these countries have enacted laws with the 
avowed intentiou of limiting Japanese immigra¬ 
tion and settlement, and the question has been 
rendered still more acute by the indepeadent 
action of California, which, claiming its right 

64-2 


as a “Sovereign” State, lia.s gone beyond the 
federal precautions aimetl at the exclusion of the 
,la]i:uiesp population within her borders, with 
the result of chronic diplomatic friction between 
Tokyo and Washington. 

S(ll‘ l‘II Amp.UK A’a PdMCtPS .\KD Ol'l'OHTr.VlTrKM 

South America is weak from an international 
point of view, because the vast territory is divided 
into stiite.i of huge area, but of small, scattered 
populations Very jealou.s of one another. These 
statK.s an* united at any rate on the (juestion 
of exclmling any Asiatic settlements on their 
shores, though pockets of Chinese coloniste arc 
now si'iitteretl along the Pacific (’oast. The 
immigration of Chinese is prohibited in various 
states of Latin America, namely Cosiji Ricaj 
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JOriiiKlor, IVrii. Iiuinm lalxiurcr." 

11 ‘cniiteil inidi'i- coiihact are pruliibiliHl in (’o.^la 
Rica by an Ac(. of UtLT). fji f insniiy tbc 
aiUhorities nuiy anIich llioy doian il expedient 
prohibit (he iniiiiiKnition of A^illtiel5. In contrast 
(0 tlie-t; r(.‘-!ri<'tive polieie-i I'ra/.il eneoiii’af^c's the 
ininiieratioii id’ Jnpaneee and Indian::^ by tlie 
otiiT of Iri'c {giants i>i land.' 'I'liwarted in their 
U't,d(imate ainbitiona in Canada ami tlie Cniled 
S(al(s, llu! dapaiie-.e Inive recently neeotialeil 
fur lence.'hions in Chile, I’eru and other 
eunntries, imt the resjion-e lia'^ not bei'ii a^ 
lavonrable us ihey wislied. ]ba''il, I’ern, and 
the Ait;entine are the lea localities which have 
( ncourayed them and emi;.;ralion to lhe.se reuiujis 
i.s pi'ix'eedinu ajiacc. I’.ra/ii, in lact, i.- now 
cun.sidered the Mecca of the .Ia|)ane.-.e einit'ranl.s. 
Since tlie fla|)atuse labourer.s are welcomed there 
tor exploiting the boundless virgin land in thal 
coiintiy, it is eoiisidi'red the mo-t di'sirable outlet 
tor the conoested po[mlation »d dapan. At the 
end of I'.t-S thcie weie living*' in Bra/.il some 
Ttv'ilMi dapaneso, inosi of whom wcu' leadine a 
comparalivelv hapjiy and pi'acidnl life in San 
I’aiiio and other jilace,', woikinu on farm.' or 
jilaniations, either lea.-i d m lli/ir own. In Bern, 
dapanc-e eininiation dali .s from IMI'.I. At present 
theie are about Hij'.t'sit dap.'incse, includint!; 
en.na.eed in farming and otiu-r lim's in the hinter¬ 
land, the reniaind. r living in Lima and neigh¬ 
bourhood a.' fann-workeiv, .small tr'idei>, i Le. In 
addition, there are aliout .'i,(i|in daji.ine.sc in 
,\rpi niina, Bolivia, Chile and oilier .South 
American Stale.-.'!’ Cut. ol a t<)lal I'l p,d,ation of 
l'_’,.’idii,niiti in IJra/il, there ate (ioo.OdU lieri 

Iridain.s, wlm ate loimd nio.'lly in the ,\ni,i/.on 
area. The.se I'led Imliaim, tiion}.’,h tiioioneh 
hreds of the aiii, are .iversi* Iroin the 

-leaily <\intimi<i(i' 1 d»onr wliieh i.- 

ptoenrahle in abundance l)_\ eiiemir.-ieiMe 

immieiation, not only from fajian, but al.so Ironi 
India and Cbiiia. lha/.d, however, lias not so 
tar attracted Indi.m and Chine.se imnnoranl.s. 
Tlie other .stalls m troincal Ameiie.i have haidl^ 
eneoiiiaoid any Oii.'iilal cmieraiion at all. Thus 
vast toil sts III /.uela, (ioloinhia and the 

(iunijics still await the axe and iduiijth of tiio 
pionier .stdller. Ahont three-quarters of the 

enliie area ol Bolivia i.s nndevelopeil, yet Bolivia 
is a eonnlry rich in ayrietiiiiiial and mmer.il 
re-onicis, It r.inks ne.xi to Brazil a.s the .second 
rnhhei-exjioiimo eonnlry ol Sonih .\merica. It, 
produces one qiuiiter of tlie total tin output of 
tlie woild ami is rieli al.so in antimony, lead, 
petroleum and other malerials. Great pait of 
I’l ru is al'O m tlie -aitie manner inadequately 
developed. Both siprar and cotton have enormous 
po.ssibilitie.s 111 the, undeveloped tracts. 'J'iii.s 
country i-s equally rich in minerals, but tlirse 
are far from beino adetpialely exploiU-u. J'lciiador 

'* f'loblcniti df the Pueijiv, p, •1(1.'). 

f The Japan Year Book, 19.(0, p. 45. 


is one vast forest, e.Yceptiuy: the intcr-Andonn 
plateau and a fewv arid sjiot-s on the Pacific.. 
Cotton, rubber, and eoeoii would find here 

conffenitil siil, while there are rmh deposits 
of sold, silver, copiicr, iron, lead and coal 
tiiat await utilization. In these vast atid 

vir(,'in regions of tropical South Amorii'a, 

where the population is too ainiill to 
utilize the miurnificeiit imtnral re.sources, ii new 
era of economic jirosporite' will follow tl.e entry 
of the Asiatics. Mor is (here any reason for their 
exclusion on •> roam Is of race, for the Arnerie.an 
Indians and the lOa.stern .Asiatics are different 

sections of the Moiifi:()liiin division of mankind, 
and th av seem.s to be no objeetion to their inter- 

breedin.iif. What has been aebieved as a result of 

einipniition of Indian pea.sant settler.s may be 
indicated by the following' eoinpiu'.itivv table: 

.\rcii Dcii.sitv (Hilti\ntcd 

in -q. pel s(|. urea 

mill's mile (in acres) 

JJiiti.sh (iniami S', 1.1,SO IB:!,').". 

ftiUi'h (Jiiiiiiia .al.L’ill .Mi tTi.oiiO 

l''ieneh Ciii.imi 11,710 l.'i ,,',)0() 

Burrisii v.vK i)i ’I'l n (Ji ian t . 

StT(ri.;s.s III' Indian' Pi a.s\.\ is 

'I'lie a*;iicultnral devidopment of Biilisli ami 
Dutch (Jiiian:i as compared with the backwardne.— 
of ilif neiylibonrin;,^ Prcijch (.erritory where 
immense forest- extcml and little afjrieiilture is 
found, is dii(‘ to tile iiiilii’itiv'e and toil of the Indian 
pe.isants. The Indians numbered 1;10 ,d7.'i and 
'>7,('09 in BC.ii in Britisli and Duleli (luiami 
respeetively, tlie settlement in tlie-e f.emloiies 
hem).; fairly old, datin': from i.S.'fS in Biitish 
(iiii.imi ami hS.'i:, in .'’luiina'ii. 'I'lie Ind'.tns are 
lai'ne landowner.', inercliant.s, riee-inil! propiietors, 
sbo|du'epers ami n tail dealeis in t Iniana, while 
in Trinidad they have now become the h-adinj: 
(‘ommunily. In the West Indies as well a.s Guiana 
the Indians have rii^en to their present po-ition 
after their release from indentnie, eoutiibutinf: 
at tin; same lime to the all-ronml prosperity of 
the territories which havi; proved hospitahie to 
them. 'I'In Indian lia.s eoine to tlio forefront in 
tliiiana not merely because of bis superiority in 
die inanijiulation of the shovel, but al.so for his 
diligence, thrilt and ambition. In fact, be lias 
jirovod more laborious and thrifty than the 
•lavanesc in DiUcli Guiana, while he is a greater 
as.^et lor a colony than the Chinc.se beeau.se, 
while he aflhere.s to the land cither as free 
labourer on the estate or a-s .small bolder, the 
latter seek prospecU in small retail trades. It is 
because of the Indian i)ea:sants’ (oil that British 
Guiana's exj)ort.s of rice have reached a consi¬ 
derable iii;uro ; (ormerly she used to import large 
quaniitie.s ol rice.'’ In fact, the independent 
peasantry will bo the mainstay of Guiana's 

'* InqKirts of about 15 million lb. of rice {19(X)) 
have b*.'en converted into an export trade of -ll-Ji 
million lb. 
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(iconomic futuiv il the inuniffration system Im* 
continued. “Alonf; the (^irentyne and West 
(basts of Berhieo niid in tlio MaUaicony and 
Mahnica districts,” observes J. A l/uckhoo, “are 
to ho found thrivinff cultivations and farms 
owned and nuinittied by East Indians, and are 
powerful object lessons of what oan be accom{'li- 
slied in the, way of colonial development if 
facilities of draiiuiec' and irri^jation are aflbrded 
the settlers and advances bv means of small 
loans” ■ In Frencli fJniiuia Hindu immitrration 
failed, and the Cayenne trovcrnment, becaus(‘ of 
its i'ldiflerent coloai/.otion i)oIicy as compari'd 
with British or Dutch (luiana, is now faced 
with the -erions problem of labour shortage. 'I'lic 
f>or(nrrnesi>^ Chiiu'se, and .ravan(‘'-e wlio were 
inttodu'S’d, liave now either rclnrned liome or 
have deserted the land for small tradiiiL', 
t>ed liio", and similar avoi'ations. Of the tew 
Indian “urvivors of the former immia'ra- 
tion, ‘-omc work as miiu'rs in the ”old-lic)ds, 
wdiile otliers are (myavcd in market hardenin'! 
on small boldines near Cayenne WillH.he prc'-etit 
dcliciencv of lalamr, tlic l''rench colony cannot 
undertake' land reclamation, wliich must precede 
atrrieidlnral and economie' (hivlopini'nl.’’ 

’riau'U'M, A.ui'iiic' \.s \ Kimo inn 

\s;\ii< Emu.iimion 

I'lopical America furnishes many raw 
mateiials and products, viieh as ru!)ber, (>bonv, 
mall' eanv, eeelar, sutinwood, rosowooil, (ccweH.d, 
tolu, diyitalis, aconite, arnica, itclladoiina. coe.iine, 
bal-am, copaiba, sarsafiai ilia, ii'.ceaciianlia, 
vovetablc ivory, lirazil nuts and vanilla, 
either not fomnl at all or only in limited ipian- 
tities in othi'v tropical regions. ’’Pho e\ploi(alion 
of the typical prodm-ls of the |dateauv ami 
lowlands of torrid Amerie-a is at jeresent 
■ |nite inadc'ipiate, fi^r want of an indnstiions 
po])nlstion. Soiifb .America’s plrwe in the 
world economy is tbns closoly bound up 
with the problem of Oriental emieration, by 
wliie'h .'done I'aii the world be as.surcd of an 
nde<|nale supply of the«e valuable eornmoditie"'. 
Ne'itber Red Indians nor Nt'eroes ;tre capable 
of the strenuous Work of reehimathui and iropieal 
avrienltnre whihe both Mestizos and .Mnlattoes 
have' prove-el tlie inselves amOn<r the most unstable 
atiel volatile races e'f mankinel. Tittpie’al Houth 
Arnerieians are; now moslly a mon.ercl race', 
misee'^jenation Imvintr cone on for pciHwations 
be'twe'Pii Ibe'rian, Ineiian anel Me>cro from 
the Atlantic to the; I’aeiiie. Tin? white 
edememt of the population is small, probably 
not more than Itt pe'r ee'tit, anel is 
proejre.ssivoly elimtnisliing. I’reifessor Ross 
ohserves : “The svisest aociole)"i3t in Bolivia 

^ Address before; the; British Ouiana East Indian 
Assoeiation, The Jndinn Einujnitit, Auenst, 191J). 

t Pcare Uandhookn. Vnl. XXI, French Ouiana, 

p. :{2. 


told me tltat the zermbo resuUins: from the union 
of Indian with Ne'jro is inferior tei both the 
jiarent races anel that likewise the mestizo is 
irilerior to hotli White' anel Indian in physical 
slri'noth, ri'sistancc; to elise;aso, longevity ami 
lu'iems”. Tin; ehainies of colonization of the* 
white; ])conh' front the; Arce'ntine anel Chile on the 
etne h-ind, anel from the' Cnite'l States and 
Southern Europe etn the; othe'r, which some; pe;ople 
(l ink the only smisfae-tory solnt'etn of the South 
Anierie'an rai'e; prethh'in. are remetp'. The; white 
jte.'etpl? may liave* a firm i>osition in the sotith 
ami on llie- Brazil liiylihinds ami the Andean 
l)lat,e;uix, hni they liave* no prosftects of perma- 
nt'iie'e it! tile! sfre'.ater p.irt ed the continent, which 
is (ropie.il, an<l where; riinfall, setil, ami veiretable 
ami mineral re-soiiree's all comhieic to make that 
re‘"iem )»e'rfiaps tlic nio-et jiroelm'tive while so far 
the' most in.idcepialelv ele;ve;le)pe'(l in the vvhole 
world. lm!ian«, ('bim".e; nne! dipane'se may yet 
eonve'rl its Itarren w’iMe>rm;s''es into smiline; fiolels, 
ore'harils ami phinlitietns, jinel thrivinfj centres of 
industry ami nnnuifacture. 

Al sTItVI.IA: I’Ael.lsIeiN Pellie Y V". 

1 >l.\ I'l.eil’Mr.NT. 

Ansic.iHa has [I'trislated Ion”: aju:o a.yainst the* 
peiii'tiatieai ami -e'tth'rm'nt of he'r territetry hy 
eoloured riie-e's. At first it was the (.Chinese', but 
I'llierly it w.is the .Japaiu'sc, who e*ansc‘l lu'r to 
iii'i-t on the' e'oloiir bar. I’lu' “While' .Australia” 
idea (s not a uolitiead (heorv. This point of vie;w 
is ivc]] expresse-d in an arlieh' in the Amrrimn 
li'i'i ii!( n[ l.'t I H'/rs “Anstrali.in- ot ail ehis.scs 
and jiolilie'al Jitlilialions reviird the; polie;v much 
as Ameiie'jins u'uo'ird the e-on-^lilnliem. It is their 
most ariiciil ite article' of hiith. The; re-ason is not 
far to seek Australiau civilization is little; more 
tli.'in a parti,il frin"'<; rounel the* e'ontinentiU 
ce>a,st!im' of 12,21(1 mile's. Tin* eioast anel its 
liliiterlamis aie* seith'd anel dcvoloiie'd, althouffh 
ineMinplctely, for the entire eircninfeivnee; in the 
f'e'iitre of the* e'oiintry lie* the a|)fiarently illimitable 
wastes eif the- No Man’s Eanel, oce-npied entirely by 
-e'rud, snake's, samI, anel blae;lcfellows. The almost 
tnnnle'ss nytriens of tlie; island e'ontinent an; a 
(e'nible* me'iiaee'. It is impossible, to police at all 
aeleepiatedy ■'iie.'h an ononmins area. And the 
pe'eiplcs of .Asia, be'iitinv ;it the bars that confine 
them, remsine^ at hist from their .‘nje-lon" slunibe'r, 
an; chafin" at the re*straints impose'el upon their 
fre'e* entry info anel settlement of sue-h unin- 
habiteel, uneh'Vedeipe'd lands.” On account of the 
eeononiie' ami politie'ul factors eonnecteel with 
the; “Wliile Australiii” policy, the Asiatic element 
of the population luis been graduidlv but greatly 
n;elnce'd. In istil, tlie-ro were AS,2fW (Ihiimsc in 
Australia as compare I with about 2(),0fJ(l in 1027. 
The; eli'e:rease, has been large, especially siiioe; 
lOilI, when the Asiatic population stood at I'*,ITS. 
In ISOl, A.i per cent, were Asiatics. In 19U the 
percentage had fallen to <1.9 ami in 19..’7 to 
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0.5Up to the last decade of tho 19th century 
the action of the various colonies towards (Chinese 
immigration was directed to avoiding the evils 
which were supposed to be connected with a largo 
C’hineso element in tho community; between ISOI 
and 1901. the feeling evinced gratlually developed 
the “White Australia” policy which excludes all 
coloured peoi)le. On the consummation of fede¬ 
ration this poluiy was expressed in the Common¬ 
wealth Immigration Act of 19iil, which made the 
entry of persons desiring to settle in Australia 
conditional on their passing a dictation test in 
any language which might be pre-scribedf. 
'rhe total number of Chinese fountl in Australia 
was 17,154 and of ,Iapane.se only while the 

Indians who have permanently settled in Australia 
numbered 2,(KM) approximately in 1921. Of the 
total population (1927) of nearly 0.2 million 
persons, the aboriginals and half-castes arc now 
reduceil to .some 75,0(19 and the Asiatics to 29,500. 
In 1911 the Asiatics numbered :)9,7-l0 persons. 
A very large number of Imlians from the 
North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab, and 
Baluchistan ha<l emigratc<l to Western Australia 
before the introduction of railways and had 
organized camel tran.sport, which sujndied 
a real need of the country. These Indians 
entereil Australia as free men, and it was the 
lure of gold which accounted for the rush, 
although tho first and last direct emigration 
of Indian contract labour toolc place as early 
as 1827-2S. But re.strictive measures have now 
checked this emigration. Besides, the Indians 
arc denied the franchise! both in Western 
.Australia and (Queensland, while mining conces¬ 
sions in tho former state and employment in the 
dairy industry or the sugar industry are not 
l»ermilted. However, a remarkable instance of 
Indian agricultural enterprise in Australia is 
furnishe<l by the success of a Sindhi merchant 
who established a prosperous sheep-station (with 
250,0(MI acres of land) in Western Australia. 
Tropical agriculturo can be pra(!tised successfully 
in Australia only on a few areas on the east 
coast of Queensland. Here white labour is 
emjdoyed in the sugar plantation.s, but the 
sugar industry has to be protected in various 
ways. Australia is a barren wilderness crying 
for immigration. Griffith Taylor divides Australia 
in a very striking manner into two parts by a 
line from Geraldton, West Australia, passing 
near Kalgoorlie, Port Augusta, Broken Hill and 
so north to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The drier 
north-west portion contains over 50 per cent of 
the area of Australia, but only about 2(1,000 
white people live therein, or one-third of one 
per cent of tho whole. I’lie vast empty spaces 
of Australia do not show any signs of increase 
of population. Between 1901 and 1911 the popu¬ 
lation increased by only 18.07 per cent in the 

See (hford Survni of the British Empire, 
A^ol. V, p. 282. 

•)- Austrnliun Yxtr Bool, 1935. 


whole continent, an increase which wm almost 
the same as that between 1890 and 1900. Be¬ 
tween 1911 and 1921 tho increase was only cd 
per cent. For a new country where the density 
of population is not more than In to every 10 
sq. miles of territory, this increase falls consi¬ 
derably below the requirement Further, an 
analysis of occupations in the census indicates 
that while the priinanr producers (agricultural, 
pastoral, mining ana quarrying, and other) 

increased bv only 12,456 between 1911 and 19^ , 
and the pastoral producers and miner? actually 
decreased in the decade by 10,000 anc 
69,000 re.spectively, tho industrial workers 
increased by 161,189 and the Professional, . 
domestic and commercial classes by 1.4.Ab2i>. as 
S ir Ghiozza Money observes: “Australia, as a 
nation, is built upon its primary producers, an< 
the statement describes an inverted pyramid, ii 
is a .situattion which obviously works against what 
are the bc-t interests of the nation . (freat 
Britain and Australia have recently come to an 
agreement regarding a scheme of assisted emigr - 
tion, hut Great Britain has faded to supply 
Australia with the agri.-ultural pioneers which 
she TCiuircs. In spite of the operation of the G 
:;4.ooo,009 agrciiment bctwcim Great Ifritain .imi 
Australia, the number of assisted emigrants to 
Australia has shown a sensible decline in the last 
few years, and in 1960 tho assisted emigration 
was snspondeil on account of unemploymen. in 
Australia. The British h>onomic Mission te 
Australia recently rixiommendcd certain luoui- 
ficatious of the ‘ Agreement. I hcy have been 
much struck by the coniparatiycly small degree 
in which intensive use is minle of the land m 
Australia, and deplore the fact 
exports in important (juantities only such primary 
products as wool, hides and skms, meat, wheat 
and timber unassisted by subsidies. 

Australia, so to speak,, rules on «^op s 
back. Both the increase in the 
as the result of decisions of the Arbitratmn 
Gourts and in prices and cost of living as the 
result of tariffs have involved Australia m a 
vicious circle, and are crippling Australia? pro¬ 
gress ami her power of supporting iiicieased 
population t. In fact, with her «»»ployment 
problem in the presence of vast unexploitcd 
resources, Australia is now faoing an ^onomu' 
crisis to which she has drifted as a result of hti 
policies of protection and immigration restriction. 
With the majority of farmers among her immi¬ 
grants Australia, it is expected, will J^P'^Y 
recover from the economic depression due to litek 
of regional balance of occupation, and rapidly 
fill up her vast empty spaces. 

Nkw Zeai.ano’h “All White” FpQ<’y- . 

New Zealand is not less firin and drastic in 
the exclusion of (Drientals than Australia. Ihere 


*' The Peril of ike White, p. M. 
t Meport of the British Economte 
Aiulralia, 
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iH no prohibition of permanent domicile for an 
Indian as in Australia, hut in pra<*tice he can 
only pret permission for six months’ sojourn in 
New Zealand. The number of Indians in the 
whole island is now reckoned at about 2,0f>0. 
The first movement to New Zealand was bepun 
by ex-indentured labourers from Fiji who left 
that island in expectation of better wages and 
conditions of work in the new colony. They 
Qould not, however, establish tliemselves in 
agriculture or trade. Most of them are ca.sual 
labourers who have reached a decent standard 
of living ; a few are fruit-vendors and artisans, 
and there is also a sprinkling of professional 
classes. On the countryside the Indians, mostly 
Punjabi!?, are engaged mainly in farming jnirsuits, 
scrnb-cutting, lnnd-drainag(', milking, etc, while 
. in the cities Indian.s from Western India are 
<’hiefly to bo found, trading mostly ns fruiterers 
jind pedlars. The Chinese in New Zealand 
•number about MOOO. A special poll tax of L. 
KmI is levied on (/hinese residents. 'I'liere are 
almost no Japane-se. Recently both the people 
and (lovernment are demanding more stringent 
restrictions, mid all parties in the country are 
solid for a white Now Zealand, “if possilile i)!( 
per cent British”. Their Immigration Restric¬ 
tion Bill is considered to be one of the most 
arbitrary ami reactionary measures ever intro¬ 
duced in a Briti.«h community. 

J.vi’.vn’s llonii ON' THK Pacikk. 

During the War, Japan has enormously 
extended her hold on tlie Pacific and has bceoino a, 
source of great anxiety to botli the Uniteil States 
of America and Australia. In earlier years, the 
dc'fence of American territory in the Pacific was 
r^ilatcd to four possession.^ forming a so-called 
iluadrilatoral: Dutch Harbour in the Aleutian 
‘Islands ; Alaska, (luam, l.VJd miles ea.st of the 
Philippines; Hawaii, ‘ilOO miles south-west of 
iSan Francisco; and Samoa, ItiOit miles south¬ 
east of New Zealand. These were, strengthenefl 
by the audition of the Philippines and Guam 
in 181)8, and the Panama Canal Zone in 190:5. 
Into the miilst of this area Japan has entrenched 
iierself strongly by the capture of the Marianne, 
Marshall, and Caroline Islands. Economically 
insignificant, their importance is very great both 
as coaling and cable stations^ Japan, however, 
has admitted the American right to erect a 
wireless .station at Yap, in the Caroline group, 
and the right to land and use submarine cables 
there. 

CoMiNu Claims ok Asian laiiohr. 

Asian labour took a prominent part in the 
early ^ development of some of the British 
Colonies in Africa, but is now “a drag on their 
political future” and “tends to lower the standard 
of life and consumption of the European 
labourer.” Here the economic situation is 

Bowman : The New Wnrhi. 


complicated by the pressing demand of the 
latter that though he came later in the field 
his higher standard of comfort and activities 
give him a superior right. But the Chinese, 
Japanese or Indian labourer bases his claim 
on his less extravagant requirements, which 
arc, however, suited to the climate and the 
region. Chinese and Japanese labour, which 
must emigrate becau.se of the excess of surplus 
population at home hut finds tho door banged 
in America where climate is most .suitable, will 
insist on' long in the International Labour 
Conforoneo upon it-= rights to participate in the 
reclamation of Central and Northern Australia; 
while the claim also of the Bantu races, supple¬ 
mented, if neeil be. by the Indian stocks, to 
eon vert the wildernesses of Central and Eastern 
.\fri(!a, may not go unrepresented in the Imperial 
Conferences. For if inti'rnational eeonomics 
perpetuate.s tho demand for tho open door and 
tho claim.? of industrialism to exploit the tropical 
regions of the East, the door in the West will 
not long remain eloscrl and the claims of the 
Indian agriculturists, miner.s and traders in 
South and East .‘\fricfi, of the Chinese and 
.liipani'se in America, Aii.stralia and the islands 
of the Pacific, and of the Mongoloid peoples of 
the (Vntral .\sian ste[)pes, to take part in the 
pastoral ami agricultural development of the 
(Ainadian .and Alaskan wibl.s, may be a subjeel 
of futuri' iliscus.sion and settlement in the Far 
J'la.stern < 'onfcrences. 

.Asian OvKn-PiU'iii-ATioN Mi .sr iiavk Olti-kts 

Alre.'uly \v(! find the lieginning of an Asiatm 
renaissance, basotl on Asian solidarity, aceoni- 
panied by a tremendous ami sleadily augmenting 
outward thrust of surplus men from ovcrcrowiled 
home lands. The .serious pre.ssure of over¬ 
population is encouraged by modern sanihiry 
science a.s well as the humanitarian hygiene 
of the whites. But the danger i.s said to be 
not only A.siatic inilnstrial competition but also 
that the white stoek.s may in the end be swamped 
by Asiatic blood. The Yellow Peril Militant, 
tlireatening not only from Japan but also from 
('hina, is an old vision, and the living spectres 
of a Ran-Asian or Pan-(’5olourcd Alliance are 
still stalking abroad in tho highways of inter¬ 
national relations. Indeed, it is the aggressive 
policy of America and Canada, and particularly 
of Australia, against the Asian migration which 
is re.-<pousiblo for the rising tide of colour, the 
imperious urge of the coloured world towards 
racial expansion which has been baftied by a 
Pan-Nordic; symlication of power for the safe¬ 
guarding of the political and economic supremacy 
of the whole white world. 

liNl'TIMZKI) LaNIJS IN AsiATIC-ExCLUDINci 
COUNTRIKS 

But world economics will not subordinate 
the unciiuivocal behests of ewnoniic productivity 
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t.o Uk! i;xc.hiHiv(3 :iinl nnUnnlly liDslilp flomnrniition 
of fv'onoinir ivcfion? or to p<'Onomic "I'lf-^nffipiency 
or sell’-cenircMlni'ss. If wo tuk<? into consiilonUion 
the (listrilmtion ol the productive ftiid arable 
land in conntrie« which che(“k A=iian inisfration, 
we -liall at once nndcr-^t'inil I he canse.-j and 
extent of the nre-^ent hick of normal adjustment 
in the field of tlie mit;raiion'< of labour. We 
take .\me'-ica fiiNt. .Xr.ahle lainl is dl.t per 
cent of tin* (otal proihmiive area in ('anada 
and ti’.<1 in Ifritish India. Meadon.s and 
pasture.s form 17.S pia cent, in Canada, rhe 
cereal crops occupy .')(i,<i per cent in Canada 
and .ol.S pc<r cent in IJritish India. The ercat 
plaln.s of Canada s,>(>ni to be as well adaptccl 
to wbcat-fJirowiin^ on a >p-and .scale as any 
similar area in (,he world. Extensive undeveloped 
wheat tracts lie in Northern Allierta and 
Saskatchewan. likewise minv valleys in li-iti'>!i 
ts'lmnbia arc also tliomrht to be well adapted 
to e.vcliisivi' wlicat-erowinir. Tlic total produce 
in 19i.“. was rejtortcd to be ‘M!.7l7,<Min Imshels ; 
in liioo it was l(i<l(i,.Vj;V»nti bushels. 'I'lins in 
a decailc rherc i.-^ shown an increase of more 
than l'J'» per cent. 'I’lic avcnii^c yield in 
mi:; was ‘Jl.til busliels per acre, 'fiiis is a 
low average, rather lower than the avcrii!.''c 

yearly yield, for I'.ti;'. was not a year of j^ood 
harvests. The I'ollowiiiir (inures .sliow the yields 
of wheat in four of the imi>ortant provinces of 
Canada in 1!t27, and I'.t.'fl. 

in ^m:i' 

ULT l!t;f 

M;mi(ol)ii 27,(i(l('()()<i 

.'^.iskntchcwiin '.M i.StVi.Oi K) i .’I .(WKVXV i 

•Miierfa IV].L’Sr.iK)fi 1 )ii (»i0 

British ( JoIuiiiImh 

'I'hc.rc arc cntjniioii.-- pos.sil)iIitic i (d incrc.is<‘ 
wlu*at prodiicfinn in Camilla wliich cannot he 
realized on aeeoniit of lack of settlers in the vast 
stretches of nnhtoken prairie. 

“<5f the l,4()ii,f)(Mi acre-, which compri.se the 
nine province.s of ('anada (excludiiifr tlie North- 
West territories and the Viikon) 411,(Win acres 
or ;>! per cent, of tlie whole area are capable 
of being devoted to agriculture in the future. (.)f 
this availahle area les.s than a ipiarter was 
occupied as farm land in 1011’" 

riie following table indieatos the varying 
degrees of local agricultural devcdoinuent in 
( anada. 


Pi ‘>xiucc 

I’l'rccnl.ivi' 

(’crccnfcWlc 

l’crccnta',(e 

of fell mod liind 

u( (impiovcif) 

ol farms 

I’rince Edward 

to (alal .irc.i 

Kind fo total 
f.irmcd land 

owned by 
occupier 

Island 

S7,(4 

fjfi.O 

91.3 , 

Nova Scotia 

3.5.0 

21.0 

0.5 3 

New Brunswick 

23.0 

32.4 

0.5.1 

(Quebec 

3.0 

.52.,5 

01.5 

Ontario 

9.7 

.58.2 

84.3 

Manitoba 

(V8 

5,5.1 

81.0 

.Saskatchewan 

2H.2 

.569 

76.7 

Alberta 

18.1 

40.2 

79.4 

Brid'sh Odmiibia j.3 

19.0 

84.6, 


The /hwlmonn lini/a( CoinmMxujn. Jfili. 


The great central block, including the provinces 
of tjiiebec, Ontario and Manitoba, oomprising a 
considerably larger area than that of all the 
other province.s, show.s an inndetpiate develop¬ 
ment of agrienitnre, although .sneh land as is 
occupied is largely cultivated. 'I'he newness of 
the ])rairie provinces is indicateil not only by 
the eomparatively --mull proportion of the land 
yet occupied, but also by^ the relatively large 
proportion of farms not oci^ipied iiy the owners. 
Tlicy are .sniijeet to tlv • restlcssnes.s of iifw- 
eomers^ Tlie (list settlers grew their wheat in 
the finest clciiring.s of tlie oast, but when the 
great tivelc-s jirairies of the interior wi've dis- 
eovered the d litre of the wheat-growing indnsiry 
moved rapidly wc^twaird, and the farmers of the 
east, while still growing wheat for huiuc con- 
.suinption, now timl it impossible to compete 
with those of the prairie provinces in Ihe matter 
of export, and an* turning tlicir attention to 
other liranclii's of r.Iie industry, notably dairy- 
fanning and fruit-growing Even the climalc 

here is very .siiitalili-, for tlie winter cold cleamses^ 
am! pniveri/cs die .soil, ami tlic intense beat 
and bright .sunshine of .summer ripen off the 
grain to perlection, (.'onsidering the fact that 
dm Siltcrian )>rovincc of Toimlsk within the same 
latitude proilneed in l',)ll7 nearly lL‘ million 
hmliel-. ^)f wheat, l,he agricultural possibililic- 
of I'aiiaila linvc not been sntfieiently realized. 
.Mready her exports of wheat Hour are nearly 
as great as those of die linilcd States, and the 
indications point to oven greater progre.ss in 
future. She e.xpnris annimlly nearly one-liall 
of Iier wheat erop.s. most of wliieli goes to (Ireat^ 
Ibitiiirh I5ut at pre.^ent there is almost a vast 
eontiiicnt that awaits the hand of the tiller. 
Only two countries in the W’orld, Un.s.sia and 
(‘hiiia, an* larger in e.xtent than Canada.'', Iml 
she lias reduced Ihe, number of Indians by 
unfair diserimination from .5,1(10 to 1,‘iOO within 
a few d('cai]o.s. The following table gives 
productive and unproductive area.s as percen¬ 
tages of total area, in acre.s. 

Coiin(iii."5 Proiiuctivi Per Unproduchve Pci Total Area 

Ai\\\ cent. Area cent. 

Oaiida 2.').(i')r),7.')2 2.7 IMO.bll.Hdb 07.3 0(’.b,977,ll.s 
(,'enlral , 

India IHT.Kpl.Kts .[] (5:i,7HH,02:5 2,5.4 2.')l,t!01,101 

IVr cent of tot.ii 

•\rvM 

l.liid ,ircrt 

Land area of the country 1,0(4:}.2SO,C(X) 1(X).() 

Land in farms 87t(,708,32r) 10.2 

Inmroved land in farms 178,4.51,750 251 

Unimproved land in farms 4(K),346,57.5 2l.(' 

Over one-half is arable, and a little les- 
than half of this is occupied as farm land 
About one-fourth is forest, and one-eighth 

• Economical Jirsoureex of Canada, p. 42. 

t Bt'ngston and Uriffilh : The Wheat Indmiry. 

• § Eemomie Resources of Canada, Miniat^ 
Agriculture h Fisheries. 
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sparse woodland and cut-over land. Two-fifths 
is arid or scmi-arid, generally rec|uirin{j: irrina- 
tion ; one-twentytl fill is swamp and overflow 


land requiring drainage. Most of the dry, wet, 
and sparsely-wooded land, with part of the forest 
area, is adapted to grazing. 


CIVIL WIATION IN INDIA 

Bv ANIL (UIANDRA .MITKA 


F lying, altlumgli already in .so .advanced 
a stage, is at once so novcd and 
interesting that one is .still prone to 
look upon the aeroplane as soiindhing 
-hreiided in my.stery. Aviation, really speaking, 
begiin at the beginning of the present eentnrv. 
'■ Mut it received a great impetus from the last 
gn'.it war when aeroplanes were, extensively 
ii.'.ed as instnimeids of attack and reeoti- 
naissance. 

After the war, philanthroj)ic men started 
ollering awards or trophic's for the advanee- 
iiieiit of ac'ronantieal science. Amongst fhe 
.(wards, the hVeneh Schneider 'IVopliy is 
worih mentioning. It is open to all nations. 
^In the first year of the compotiLion the spe<'d 
was (f) m. p. h. and today it is as high as 
•I ’)(t m. p. h. '^I’he race takes j)la<‘e once in 
three years and (he last two races were held in 
tlie Solent waters, .south of England. Lady 
Houston, an enterprising and immensely 
wealthy woman, is one of those wlio have 
liberally given their wealth for the advanee- 
mont of Hying. She has spent thousands of 
[(oitiids for (he Iwerest (expedition, which has 
proved that modern aircraft can safely lly 
to an altitude of 30,000 ft Messrs. Black 
and Soott won the lirst prize in tlic last 
Melbourne air race. This prize carrying 
'-I'),000 wa.s given by an .Australian gentleman 
named Mr. Maepherson on the occasion of 
the centenary celebration of the foundation 
of the city of Melb'Uirne. Last year, General 
Balbo, the Air Minister cf the Italitm Govorn- 
nient, flew from Italy to South America and 
hack with a rte(‘.t of aeroplanes without any 
accident 

I' Poets and scientists prophc.sied the steam 
Vessel and the railway and the automobile. 
Each of these has come into existence, made 


a place for itself and achieved general utility 
at an ineoncoivablo speed, and still progress 
in each continues to be made. Each step 
with the aeroplane is of greater length and 
the progres.s far more remarkable. From the 
single seater, barely able to rise off the 
gj’oimd, we luive today, by comparison, 
monster airplanes of metal construction and 
Inigo power, with adoipiate brakes, electric 
starter^, comfortable cabins, meals, radio 
telegraphy and telephone communication, 
f'omparatively heavier loads per h, p, and 
per supporting surface are being carried 
(oday. And yet we are nowfiere near linality. 
Heavy oils or Hiest;! tyj)e engines without 
fire risk, light in w'cight are nearing the 
produetion stage. New but more efiicient 
eeonumi(*al fuels remain to be developed. 

('aiiada has already emplo^ycd the aeroplane 
in forest patrol for many years. Areas of 
land, hitherto iinc.\[)lored, can thus be 
suiveyed and explored with a view to discover 
minerals. This has .also been done in the Crown 
('olonies and mandatc'd territories of the British 
Empire, namely, in New Guinea and British 
(jiiiana. Hiiring the last carthfpiako in Bihar 
and ()n.-i.,a, a survey was made by means of 
aeroplanes. .Vuti)giro.s—aeroplanes without 
wings, ailerons, elevator or rudder, can do a 
good (h'.al by way of relief transport, especially 
during the llo'.iis in India. The great 
advantage of this inaehine i.s that you can 
laud on your tenuis court and a time will 
come when you will be able lo land on the 
roof or courtyard of your bouse and use it 
as a substitute for your car. This machine 
is actually used in P]riglan(l to control large 
crowds at the races, etc. 

In India, there Is practically no provision 
for demonstrating the utility of aircraft Proper- 
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ly clireotod plan of education .should be adopted 
and furthered through some -suitable national 
agency and through local businc.ss organizations. 
The programme should be mainly directed 
towards the ])rospectivc investor. There is 
plenty of important business intelligence 
scattered throughout the country but investors 
are too busy to .scour the country for it and 
they will not acecjit a.s authoritative .statements 
of the enthusiasts seeking financial backing. 
We have seen how within a short period the 
automobile has grown from its infancy to the 
first place in value among the finished products 
of Kuropean industrie.s. In its growth the 
auto designer, investor and consumer were 
handicapped with unsolved mechanical 
problems, retarded by the lack of good roads 
and servicing e(|uipment along the road.s. 
Today aviation enjoys the fruit of this vast 
store of mechanical knowledge and equipment 
and thcr(i are more technical data available 
to the aeronautical engineer than in any other 
field of engineering. Jt is often .said that the 
aeroplane is now a scientificaliy complete fact, 
only waiting for adoption by far-.seeing 
capitalists in India. For this we are indebted 
to the Director of (.’ivil Aviation in India. 

Pnblicily of the right kind is of the utmost 
importance in India. In 1932, the .Air League 
of Groat liritain, of which T happen to be a 
miMiiber, gave a free Might ihruugiiout Great 
Rritain. In the development of ainniudedness, 
the Indian public is far beliind the immediate 
pos-sibilities of substantial traflSc. The advantage 
of air travel should be better (uupha'-ized. 

On general principles, I fool that passenger 
service should be separate and distinct from 
mail service. This idea is adopted by the 
Gorman Airw.ays and also Air France, the 
Franch Air Line. Nothing hinders the 
development of air transport more than 
disappointing passengers who wish to make an 
important journey but find themselves crowded 
out by tlie mnil. If .speed Is wanted, thou 
range or loud-carryiiig ability mn.st be saerL 
ficcd. If the craft i.s to be a great pas.senger 
carrier, then we must expect les.s speed and 
less manoeuvr.ability and so on. There is 
another point. The public should see to the 
comfort, as well as the .safety of the air lines. 
You can compare the accideutson the Imperial 
Airways and the French Air Line. 


The most essential factor in air operation 
is the engine. Engine failure becomes rarer 
as years pass by. Twin-engined “ships” and 
even tri-engined “ships” are increasing in 
number and adding to the sense of security. 
They also increase the pay-load that can be 
carried in a single pl^ne. The variety of 
designs in planes at pre»ent is bewildering but 
it iudieatOH progress. Every now conception 
is given a trial and the best endures. The. 
Chief Engineer of the Imperial Airways does 
not advise crossing the English Channel with 
one engine, especially when it is a passenger¬ 
carrying machine. England is too small a 
country for the piu’pose of flying a«id it is 
very diflicult to compete with the well 
established railway.s. A.s compared with 
railway travel, not much time is saved by 
flying, nor are the airports well situated from 
commercial point of view. Ternpelhof of 
Berlin is a well-situated aerodrome. Outside 
the aerodrome you can have your tram or bus. 
You .save your time for conveyance. I'rotn 
Croydon to liondon it usually takes about 30 
minutes by coach and a businessman loses 
half liis time oti the bus, so that there is not 
much time gained by :iir travel. Similar is 
the position of the Calcutta aerodrotne at 
Dum-Dum, where a passctiger wastes half his 
time on the bu.s, but if the aerodrome were 
on the “Maidan”, for instance, he would lose 
no time at all in reaching his busincs-s. 

Stunt and demonstration (iyiiig continues 
to take a ghastly toll of human life. '^I’his 
does more injury to aeronautics than anything 
else. The splendid records established by 
mail and commercial lines get scanty publicity 
compared with that of tragedies which occur 
ill the field of experiment and adventure. If 
an aviator falls while performing .some risky 
trick or trying to establish a new record it is 
all over the front page of the newspapers. But 
the preci.sion and regularity with which scores 
of pilots traverse mail routes or carry 
passengers from city to city attract little 
notice. 

The Research Committee of the New 
England Council, an association of business 
men, say: “The air age is here. Aeronautics 
is no longer a 'game’ but an industry. There 
is money to be made ia it But, as in any 
business, success will come to the intelligeutiy' 
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planned, efficiently organized and adequately 
iinanced concern, directed and manned by ex¬ 
perienced personnel and producing a superior 
product whether that pr<)ducl be transportation 
of plane parts or finished aeroplanes. For the 
community there is opportunity to improve its 
general economic position by providing itself 
with a landing field.” 

In brief, the future of civil aviation is one 
of extraordinary protnis<‘. I'iiere is great 
need for int<‘lligent yoniig men in the h'gher 
branches of business management, both for 
manufacturing and transpo’t pur()oses. There 
is .again need for training in aviation 
economies, as well as aviiilion engineering. 
[Ji.less bininess in its various braiiehes rests 
upon a sound economic basis it cannot 
possibly maintain itself. There is also need 
for a more comprehensive .study of inter¬ 
national commercial aviation. Science has 


ai5 

improved the technique of aeronautics and 
all that human ingenuity can devise is being 
employed for the security of passengers and 
and the elimination of avoidable risks in air 
travel. When all these are achieved, air 
travel will constitute an important competitive 
factor with other forms of transport, par»icu- 
larly railways. Such competition is in every 
Wily desirable and will be of :idv:intagc to the 
public. Air travel is here and has come to 
stay. It has immense advantages over other 
forms of transport. It will secure maximum 
economy by the elimination of time and space. 
The world owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
the pioneers in flying who have iiiiide air 
travel a practical possibility. Mankind has 
produced no finer type of men than the air 
pilots, who, in time of peace and war, have 
bl.ir.ed the way of progress in directions 
hitherto uucoiiceived. 


SONG-HARVEST FROM PATHAN COUNTRY 

By Pi{()[’. UEVKNDRA SATYARTHI 
II 


T he i-piritpil and fiery rhythm of (^hnr-Bela 
MMisr, rapt in warlike airs, Iiad such an 
influence on P.ithiiii music that it more or 
less revolutionized the very key-note of the 
Pathan’s song-haivest. It may safely he said 
that the soul <»f I’adian music |>rior to Char-Bela 
period must h.ive hoen softer and sweeter as 
compared with that of the post-CA^r Ikla nuisi<*. 
* form. 

There is indeed n viiriety of musical sluides 
in the limes to which the Pathans put their 
somrs, hut imirlial iti character like the Pathans 
themsfcdvcH as they all have turned, the foreign 
ears, accustomed to llieir national conceptions of 
melody and harmony in mu^'ie, fail to have its 
sympathetic appreciation ami take it as a 
monotonous thing, Birhal’s criticism of Pathan 
music before Akbar, which has come to live as 
a matter of historic interest, too, represents a 
foreigner’s outlook when ho says : 

“Fill a brass pot with stone-bits and then shake 
it as much as possible. Tlie monotonous noise 
it produces, will fairly give an exact idea of 
Batiian music.” 

Again, in Northern India there runs a 

popular saying: 

“Music appeared on the scene like a little son 
of the soil u Bengal ; its tender age, so swe^t, it 

65-3 


jiassed near about the. United Provinces ; in the 
I’aiij.il) ir. attiiuu'd its full youth ; and it embniced 
its iiHiural death when it entered the very doors 
of the Palhuii country.” 

But if music is the Elysian voice of (lod and 
the beauty of soul, it is as immortal as anything 
ami death is not meant for it. Thus Pathan 
music has its own technique and beauty which 
may be open only to those who carefully 
comprehend the external surroundings of Pathan 
life and character which have playeil a great part 
in its organic growth. Then and only then they 
may have a sympathetic appreciation of its 
diverse shades, rapt in inspiring airs of full- 
blooded actions ami crises of Pathan life itself. 

The Paihan Orchestra consists of (the 

native violin), Siirnai, (the pipe , and. the 
(inim). The word Behab has come to live as an 
emblem of one’s niistre.ss in the native folk-lore, 
and thus celebrates the people’s love for the 
car-pleasing notes producetl on the Itebah, which 
may aptly be taken as a graceful ornament for 
the Pathan song. The musical effect produced 
by tlie Surnai has its own marketl interest: it 
touches the very core of Pathan heart loiiding 
an additional charm to the Orchestra composition. 
As for the ilrum-play, there is always a war-cry 
in its background. However different may be 
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The author L-olleetio}? sonK» from a Piithan minstrel. 

I'liwfo h> It. I! IJnllDl's, IV’^liaWH] 


the staiulanl <>f eaeh ()reh('.stni, the Pjithan 
muriiciunn eatinot hut eoiiic in free I'omnuinion 
with the warlike rapture, and tlie Pathan feasters, 
too, clierish it with n fircat adniiralion. 

Some of tlie modern mu.sieiuns in Pathan 
country are seen under the pi’cvailin*' inlluonee 
of Indian and Persian mn.sic and a few of them 
have already tiiken it upon themselves to 
introduce new ways in the realm of their national 
music. iJut they can hardly attain any siicces.s 
in this attempt, a.s the Ihishto words lose most 
of their orif,dnal spirit when wcddeil to the airs 
which are in no way native to the Pathan soil, 
Thu.s, if an era of renaissance is to come in 
the garden of Pathan music, it must come only 
by the natural tlevelopmcnt of its soul from 
within rather than through tlie foreign key-note 
tiuust upon it from without. 3'he song-harvest 
in Pathan Country covers a rich variety of 
themes and may be ranged in various categories. 

Tiiii L.vys Of NATiinf 

The professional minstrels as well as the 
amateur song-smiths of both the sexes seem to 
have sipped sAveetness like bees from Nature’s 
gotten to form a honeycomb of the lays of 


nature, known, as "Da-Kudral Sandro” in their 
native terminology. 

The natural scenes depicted in these songs 
nro from nature ittdf rather than the outcome 
of imagination and fancy only. 

When the morning breeze comes like a newly 
married bride to play with the green branches 
of a pine tree which stands as an emblem of a 
gallant wanior’s handsome stature in the native 
folk-lore, the Pathans sing, in a suggestive tone : 

behold-O behold the pine tree; 

I low gracefully plays the breeze with it. 

That the snow-clad mountain-tops have their 
own appeal for the Pathan mind, is evident from 
the foUowing lines: 

behold-O behold the mountnin-toiMj; 

What H Hung of beauty have created the silvery 

snows. 

Again : 

How gracious is Allah on the black mountains; 

Snow he showers on their heads and makes the 
dowers blossom all around them. 

The home-loving Afridi minstrel is certainly 
at home with Nature and its sweet manifestation 
in Tcrah valley Avhen he breaks forth in an 
indigenous strain, celebrating the beauty-spots of 
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Tirah and Maidan (Ti^ah’s most important 
place), where Afridis appear on the scene like 
their native song-birds: 

Tirah ia a garden and Maidan is all verdure, 

The Afridis are the parrots sporting therein with 

joy. 


generally sung with an indigenous tinge of 
suggestiveness and whoever sings is sure to meet 
with a corpus of appreciative hearts. Great is the 
people’s joy, reproduced by the flowing airs of 
these songs, when Nature herself, too, seems to be 
at rest, with her ears kept towards those fellows 



A feast of national song and dance. Both 
minstrels and ‘Lakhtais’ (boy-danccrs), 

• •-arc hired for such feasts 

Whenever tlie Afridi miiistrol, roaming from 
village to villaeo carrying his Rehuh, happens to 
be away from Tirah—his sweet home ho cannot 
help picturing.'a landscape on the canvas of his 
mind an<l then celebrating it in .song. OfTering 
prayers to the Almighty for the .safety of 'Pirah, 
the Afridi land, he asks him to keep a wayfarer 
like him free from the clutches of Death : 



A festive gathering. Both young and old alike 
take part in such gatherings on gala days 


1. O that Tirah do 1 reeall to my mind, where 

the sun 

Glimmers out of the clouds, soon aft<T the rain 
has washed over the hills. 

2. May Tirah enjoy an ever-welfnre through 

Allah’s grace 

And may the Afridis live long lives therein. 

3. O don’t send Death, my Allah, unto a way¬ 

farer, 

By his thoughts of homo, he’ll be tortured even 

at the last hour. 

These short and simple lays of nature are 



A girl wearing a ‘Pezwan’ (nose-ring) 



Bin 


■Pezwan’ (nose-ring). The Pathan lover generally 

^hy shouldn’t my sweetheart’s lips be so smooth 
and fresh ? 

O constantly under the shade of her ‘Pezwan’ 
when they remain throughout the summer and 
the winter. 


* During the weekly bazars and fairs, held on 
gala days at Maidan there appears a sea of fair faces, 
which may even outshine the native roses. 


who care to celebrate her beauty in song. But 
the clear stream of simple poetry which flows 
throughout these short songs, ranging oyer a 
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Bridal palanquin. The Afridt women in Tirah compare their bride with a Kashmir 
beauty and celebrate her palanquin as the polden one : 
ho 1 Tirnh’s bride is like a Kashmir beauty, 

O to her fniher-in-law’s house she goos in »i golden palanquin. 

IMiolo by H B. Pesluiwur 


variety of Nature’s aspects, naturally fails to 
exliibit its full expression in the desert of 
translation. 

The beautiful sipht of a mountain-spring 
cannot but capture the imagination of Pathan 
men and wotnen whenever they happen to come 
by its side. But all the more charming becomes 
the scene if the parrot-s, which are also the 
enihletns of sweethearts in the native folk-lore, 
happen to lend it an additional colour. Thus 
it may symbolize the heart of the Piilban lover 
or bc'lovcd, in the realm of these lays of Nature : 

O my heart is lifco a mountain-spring. 

Parrots of all lands come and delight in its wafer. 

A sad bride, looking towards the starry heavens 
feels that the stars will comply with her request 
to go to her angry sweetheart forming a Jirgah 
(lit. a tribal council, but here it means a 
ileputation): 

No flowers accepts mv sweetheart from my hands, 

0 a .Tirgah of stars I’ll send to him. 

Among the innumerable st.irs the pole-star 
has its own appeal for the Pathan lover, who 
may see it even on the face of his sweetheart. 
It is indeo<l a living theme, celebrated in some 
of these songs. Here is one: 

O there are two things, dazzling to the eye— 

The pole-star on the heavens, and the 

Ijeauiy-spot on my beloved’s chin. 

Several songs are redolent of the Pathans' 


Jove for the lan<l«cape beauty of the river Sind, 
known as Aba Sind (lit. father Sind) in their 
national terminology. To address a flower that 
blossoms near the Sind is one of the popular 
themes: 

t) thou the blossoming flower on the 

bank of Father Sind I 

Either f’ll succeed in plucking thee or I’ll 
offlr my life in the deep waters. 

The theme of comparing the Pathan beauty’s 
breast with the Sind, l(; 0 , is not less popular : 

Thy fair Ijrcnst is like the Falhfr Sind — 

Wi(h its nipples as the whirliwols which 

cannot but drown one. 

In some of these songs we may see the 
Pathan beauty with her flowing and silken locks 
when she takes a hath in her village stream and 
addresses her sweetheart in a lyrical impulse: 

0 set the charms of thy handsome stature 

i'» the river fow’ards me. 

Here I stand with a silken net (of locks) 

in my hands. 

(O I’ll surely capture it). 

Again the water-side scene may suggest a 
new tune for her song: 

O my body is a river with my heart ns its shell, 

0 like a pearl do 1 bring up the thoughts 

of my beloved. 

The river landscape may offer her the sight 
of a cucumber-creeper when it flowers. She is 
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apt to adore its pleasing aspect, which may 
symbolize her own heart where blooms the flower 
of love. But again she brings a new theme in it 
when she addresses her lover in the following 
strain: 

O only a single heart I had which thou 

hast stolen away 

O it is not a cucumber-creeper which should 

flower more than once. 

The sparrow has its own place in the Piithan 
village-life. Chamfiana is the Pashto word for 
it, which is often given to a girl as her name. 
Little girls have a peculiar tiste for tlie 
.sparrow’s chirping notes. In their own simple 
way they believe that no bird is so frccf ns the 
sparrow. Thus the sparrow has become an 
emblem of an unmnrrieil girl, who is absidiitely 
free from the worldly anxieties in the native folk¬ 
lore. Here is a song from a married girl, who 
happens to meet with Patho in her now walk 
of life and can no more chirp like a free 
sparrow : 

In free air was I floating like a sparrow : 

Alas into the net of unprincipled jKTsons 

am I caught I 


repertoires of spring-songs, known as Da-Sparh- 
Sandre which they sing to pay the proper 
homage 1 1 the new season. It is a matter of 
homely life for a Pathan gallant to note the 
approach of the 8pring-(pieen ; 

The advent of spring do 1 clearly gneas, 

Lo I the maidens have carried and brought 

baskeifuls of the yellow flowers. 

The crowing cocks play their own part in 
the role of the me-sseiigers of spring; 

The cocks are crowing at various places, 

C.dling; ‘those who wish to cnjiiy the sight of 

flowers should rise with the sun.’ 

No matter if the spring-rose is very beautiful, 
the Path in belle sings of lier sweetheart who 
eve.I oiusliincs the rose : 

Whenever ray sweetheart enters the garden. 

The rose blushes and hides beliiiid the 

encircling leaves. 

But she may ask him to bring her spring- 
flowers : 

() fetch heaps of flowers from the garden, 

0 the spring does not stay for long. 



Pathan shepherds. They have thtir own songs. 

Vbvto by B. B. UoImoH, Posliawor 


Sramci PoNCs 

The spring season, known ns Sp^rk by the 
Pathans themselves, is rightly considen^d lo bo 
the proper exponent of Nature’s genuine colours. 
This is the time when the niitiye youth iiml 
beauty come forward to piny ‘hide and seek’ 
among the flowers that adorn the local ^and- 
cape. Both men and women alike carry 


If the spring-rose can exhibit the text of 
handsomeness Iv fore the Pathan belie, she cares 
to pay its due to it: 

Thy flS()CCt resembles my lover’s. O rose! 

Thus have I fixed ihee on my pocket. 

But all the girls are not equally fortunate 
to get flowers which resemble their sweet- 
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A Miller of the soil. 

riu*(o by U. 15. 

hearts. Here is one who is still in search of 
such a llowor: 

All the ffardons. I’ll visit to-morrow. 

To find out a flower th.st resen)blcs my lover. 

The flower is also an einhlem of a full-prowii 
sweet girl. Here is a song from a Patlmn 
gallant : 

The flower which was once a tender l)iid 

now blossoms in a foreign garden. 

My heart goes out to hover about it, like a bee. 

(Commemorating the beauty of hi.s niistre.s8, 
who shines among the numerous .spring-flowers 
that blossom forth to become an ornament to 
the native landscape, the Pathan warrior sings 
extempore: 

Too many are the flowers of thy lieanty. 

My lap is full ; () now which of them 

shall r choose '! 

How can a full-grown Pathnn maiden live 
without putting flowers on the little tuft of hair 
known a.s TJrbnJ, whic.h sh(; wears as a .symbol 
of virginity, when she can hear the cttll of 
cupid : 

The scent of iny love’s approach has come to me. 

() I must deck my Urbal with flowers. 

Sometimes she may ask her friends to bring 
her flowers : 

O bring me lap-fulls of flowers. 

i’ll make me a crown on my (Irbal. 

It is really a mystery for the Pathan girls 
why the pine tree, which is an emblem of a 
g^lant, bears no flowers even in spring. They 


ITe sings as he ploughs 

HpIiihn, IN'sbwar 

may just put this (luestion to the pine tree 
itself: 

I..oftier than all the trees is thy head, O pine '! 
Why does not thou bear flowers in spring, () pine ? 

But the pine has its own fragrance even 
without the flowers. Thus the vill.'igo youth may 
like to enjoy a sound .sleep at noon under the 
pine shade, .so cool and refre.shing, A gallant 
who was once sleeping under a pine saw a 
beautiful girl as soon a.s he opened his eyes 
and felt that slie has already stolen his heart. 
What should he do now, was tho question. He 
resolve.s to go to that girl’s village and to move 
about in the streets to win her heart in return. 
Thu.s he sing.s to her in a suggestive tone: 

O I'll block nil thy ways, 

(> thou hast ruined my sleep under the pine. 

It is just possible that autumn may come in 
the shape, of death to some one’s flower-like 
match. Here is a song which bespeaks a sad 
loss of this typo in the days of spring : 

Flowers arc numerous, may Allah make them 

more and more 

Oh, Autumn has come on the one, which 

was my share. 

Again : 

Thy term is over, 0 yellow flower, 

Through barren lands do T roam but And 

no trace of them. 

The Buibul is also an emblem of a sweet 
misliress who does not like that there should be 
any autumn for her flower-like match. 
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Thus the Pathan mistress hastens to enjoy the 
spring-flowers before the autumn comes stealthily 
with its fatal effect : 

Tf thou likest to be generous, be so today, 

O all the flowers will be withered with the 

very approach of the next morning. 

Youth is symbolized by the spring and Age 
is certainly an autumn, when she addresses 
her match calling him a bee which has come to 
live as a symbol of the lover in the native 
folk-lore. Here is a song : 

() over is the term of my youth. () bee! 

No more will my garden invite thee with 

its blossoms. 

Aufumn first destroys the best spring-flowers, 
is the theme of many songs. Here is a 
specimen : 

No more is the season of the best flowers, 

Tn hundreds can 1 have them if T like the 

useless ones. 

The bee may come in time or not, but how can 
a flower be safe from the eyes of tho autumn : 

The spring-flower turned old coveting tho bee, 

() never came the bc(! and lo ! the autumn’s 

hand is on it. 

Sometimes the hands of Autumn fall upon the 
flower just before the eyes of tlie bee, who is 
imagined to give up its life at the sad sight : 

The bee kept hold of the flower-toj), 

Its heart was suddenly pierced and the 

garden was all drenched in its blood. 

PASTOItA r.s. 

.^hptin is the Pashto word for the shepherd, 
wlio occupies an important place in the every day 
Piithnn life. There is something peculiarly 
noteworthy in the Pathan shepherd’s personality, 
a state of rough and ready living, and a span of 
rude simplicity, not to be termed a thing of 
altogether rubbishy nattue. Song and rhythm 
arc beautifully knit together in the sphere of tho 
shepherds’ every day lib; and fluy possess 
a good number of short pastorals, known as 
“I)a-Shpano-Sandre’’ in tlieir native k>rminology. 
These simple and short songs are probably the 
outc,ome of the shepherd’s own genius and they 
furnish us with precise glimpses of their 
sentiments and feelings. 

The pine tree lends an additional eoloni to 
the pastoral landscape on th(> Tirah highlands. Hero 
is a song which is a window into the pastoral 
life during the gala days or on some other happy 
occasion, when the innocent shepherd brothers 
and sisters cannot turn a deaf ear to the call 
for dance : 

(Jome underneath the pine tree 

0 shepherd brother I 
Let’s embrace each other in glee 

O shepherd brother ! 

All the more pictorial becomes the pastoral 
life on Tirah highlands when the sky is 


overspread with clouds and it rains. But some 
one must feel sympathy for the absolutely 
drenched shephenl. It has come to live as a 
popular theme. Here is a specimen : 

Lo! there is a cloud-burst over the Tirah 

highlands. 

Thou art drenched to the bone, dear 

shepherd, take thy flocks homeward. 



When a Pathan peasant brings harvest. He 
knows how' to sing of his golden harvest. 

I’liDio h\ 11 1) ll'iliii'-. I’osliiiwjr 


.As evident from somo of those songs, both 
tho boys and girls are seen grazing their flocks 
in the pastoral lands. We may hear the shepherd 
addressing his mistres.s: 

O thou art like the moon on the heavens, 

0 thy sheep and she-goats are like the houriJi, 

The Pashto word Spogmui which stands for 
the moon, is in the feminine gender and is thus 
generally used as a simile of a fair girl or 
woman. 

Sometimes we meet a shepherdess, who speaks 
to some gallant shepherd in a sweet impulse; 
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O the Bpriiiff hath eomc specially to favour (hce, 

So lhai llortcrs mii>st thou hrinfr, lo teiiil the 
little ones of the she-goiiis as thou 

The theme of the Palhan romance of "Jaliit 
ami Jlalihulm,” too, has come to live in tliese 
short pastorals. Tlie sheplicpl is compared to 
Jalat and the shepherdess to Mahlniha : 

O turn thy dromedary this side, «) Jalat, 

O Jlidilaiba’ll offer ihVe. spring’s gohKn flowers. 

Again : 

(tohleii arc the irins of the dromedary, () Jalat, 

Ihe jingle of her hells has stolen my lie.irt. 

Some shepherd-girl may like to give her heart 
to a Kochi, wlo Inis his own oar.ivia to c.irry 
merchandise between Pei-hawarand Kalnil. Some 
of her virgin comradi s may sing lo her: 

() if thou likist to lind out a l.ner, et he ha .a 

Kochi, 

I'or a visit to Kidail will he tak tbec on 

his camel. 

Here is ji song put in the mouth of the 
love-lorn Kochi liimselt: 

O my heart has heen looted while trying lo win 
thy favour, 

Like a caravan they loot in a (rack, wild 

and barren. 



Peasant women. They have their own songs 

The waters of the river Sind that .sometimos 
go down furnish the .shepherd lover with a 
beautiful theme; 

O ye pangs of love, pray, subside a little, 
e en the waters of Father 8tnd go down 

at limes. 

Titii Pe.vs.ant’h Soxiis 

The simple inspiration for song Is not very 
far from the pea«iinls in Palhan (amntry. They 
can sing whenever they like. Nature herself is 
their insiiiration-source for the song-ciaft. Tlius 
a variety of songs, known as “Du-Zuniindaro- 
Sandre' in Pathaii terminology, ha.s come to Jive 
with the children of the, peasantry. The peasant 8 
songs may further be divided into the following 
offshoots: 


1. ‘Da-Biiran Sandre’ or the rainy season 
songs, 

9. T)a-Tve Kavals Sandre’ or the songs 
accompanied hy llie ploughing. 

d. ‘Da-Kar Sandre’ or the songs accompanied 
by the the process of .seeding. 

4. ‘Da-God Sandre’ or the songs at the 

weeding time. * 

5. ‘D,i-Loii Sandre’ ♦r Ihe harvest-eoiigs 

The sim[)le conceptions of the majority of 
the.-Jii sniig.s natur.illy belong to the peasants 
themselves. 



A Koclii. Some shepherd girl may like to give 
her lu'iirt lo a K 'chi, who has his own caravan to 
carry inerchandise between Peshawar and Kabul, 

d'ho pea-iants’ heart goes out to pay a liomage 
to the dark clonds whenever they bring rains 
for tiieir crops. Here is a short piece which 
they .sing again and again in a .sugge.stivo 
tone : 

(1 don't mock at all at the dark, ye fx'opio ! 

(> dajk are the cloiid.s, poised in llic heavens. 

Tfcre is a song, .suggested by the view of the, 
Tirah Highlands when llio clouds have already 
.showered, and of the hill aireams which run 
down to the valley to take prosperity to the 
children of ilie pca.saiitry living there : 

Lo I it has rained on the highlands of Tirah ; 

Lo I here approsch the sireanis, fall of water, to 
fcrlili/e ihe length and breadth of the valley. 

But how can nil the peasants be equally 
fortunate. There may bo some on whom the 
goddess of fortune may not smile even during 
the raiii.s. Every spot in Palhan Country is not 
a Tirah, There are parts like tliat of the Marwat 
tract where the average of annual rain fail is only 
six to seven inehes: it is as unirrigated muss 
of land where the joy of peasant-life solely 
depends on the rams which am not only scanty 
but. are also unseasonable in more cases. Their 
Allah inay or may not favour their crops with 
the rains in proper lime, the peasants are bound 
lo the enforced payment of land-tax, the rate' 
of which is generally a uniform one, to the 
revenue department. The world Thai which ie 
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prortotiricefc{ ty Marwata as Tal stands fo^ 
the barren land and the pathos of the peasant 
life in the Thai has come to live in the native 
proverbs 

? tfsr i 

(The cultivation in the Thai ia like a broken bow.) 

Again the beard of a Hindu who may or may 
not keep it has become an emblem of the 
uncertainty of the yViaZ-cultivation : 

{The cultivation in the Thai is like a Hindu’s beard.) 

When it rains in rich parts like Tirah, the 
peasant in the unirrigated tracts may break 
forth in a pathetic strain : 


The golden rains haven are already begun, 

Oh, with an empty lap is going about my 

unfortunate self. 

The peasant woman whose husband happens 
to bo a wayfarer oii the highroad, has he^ owri 
theme: 

Pour down rather softly, O cloiid, 

My beloved one is a wayfarer on the road Whefe 
there is no shelter. 

Here is a beautiful picture of a rainy seasori 
scene. It is raining in torrents and we see a 
peasant beauty addressing her lover: 

O it is raining and my yard is full of water, 

0 come in, placing thy feet on mine at each step. 

{'th be eoiifluded) 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA 

IlY S. V: OHAITDHURY, m.a. (Cal.), c. r.d. (Oxon), m. r. s. t. (Lond.) 


Introduction 

A liigh stnndard of gonenil education, 
continued into adult life, is the necessary 
condition, not only of right living but 
of eflective citizenship. Its general aim is to 
study and practi.se the art of life. 

Thus may bo put into a nut-shell the basic 
principle of Adult Education which is the 
prohlem of the day. And as the world with 
its improved means of easy, rapid and cheap 
eoinmiinication move.s on, as with one impulse, 
<frith new ideas of amelioration of man's miseries, 
India, in spite of its diverse disabilities, must 
not lug behind where there i.s one to emulate. 

It is not because all other branches of 
educational activities are being conducted under 
the best of conditions in India, that we are 
invoking special attention to Adult Education. 
The entire structure of educational work demands 
a wholesale overhauling. Elementary education 
as it should be, that is, free and compulsory 
primary education, is still in the domain of the 
•Iream-land. Secondary education is still follow¬ 
ing a course grooved out to suit quite difterent 
conditions and a far backward age. The votaries 
of vocational Industrial Education, ns it is in 
the U. 8. A., or after the manner of the Swedish 
Sloyd * system, or the Riussinn Handwork 
exercises, that has helped to change their 
“learning” Schools to “life” Schools by creating 
a keen interest in tho curriculum by emphasi¬ 
zing life problems, are still crying in the 
wilderness. 

Adurt Education, A Crying Nkeu 
Yet, though this phase of our educatlbnal 
frame-work is late in coming, it must be taken 


in hand with the same amount of energy and 
will os it is our duty to devote to its other 
pha.sos. The whole field of our educational 
reform must be tilled and tackled as an unbroken 
whole. To study “whole thoughts” and not 
scraps of separate ideu.s, means practical business. 
That is the grand doctrine of Socrates. Educa¬ 
tion must be a vital aud dynamic force in a 
nation’s life. And, in order to bo .so, it must 
be ba.sed upon life’s needs. Even in its 
elementary stage, it must strive to meet the 
instinctive desires of the child. Ancf, when we 
so often hear it said that education is 
regarded as the key industry of civilization, that 
education i.s the long-sought “moral equivalent 
for war”—(L. P. Jacks) —when even the most 
materially-minded economists have now joined 
hand.s with the moralists in recognizing that 
“education is our mo.st valuable form of 
wealth”—(E'lucational Research Bulletin, U. S. A., 
Sept l'dLT))-will the vast majority of our 
brethren, the adults of India, be still denied 
admittance into the avenues of further educa¬ 
tional progress ? Rousseau’s voice is regarded 
by some as of far greater resistless eloquence 
in proclaiming the Rights of Childhood than in 
proclaiming the Rights of Man, as his Emile 
ushers in a view on education which ia considered 
to be the charter of youthful deliverance. The 
work of Adult Education will, in that sense, 
stand forth as an embodiment of the Greater 
Rights of Man, a more valuable charter bestowing 
on man tho right of demanding an ever-elastic scope 
for a whole-life schooling, to enable him to give 
form and expression to his aspirations for a 
fuller intellectual life. When engaged in his 
work of earning a livelihood the adult awakes to 
the consciousness that his mental life is no 
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longer being refreshed or replenished. He 
iusunetively turns to the oucupatiuiis of leisure 
to remedy the dufict; for, while work niiikeS 
living possible, hisure, rightly ii-ed, give.s lile 
eiev.iiioii. Adult Education will direct us how to 
utilize our leisure in the bc't possible way. 

The udult population may be divided into 
three groups lor tins purpo.se : the illiterate 
ina.''S(:s, ilie general public iollowiiig their respec¬ 
tive vocations and the army ol the uiieinplojed. 

ThK II.MTIUU'i'K MASSliS 

TiCt US take the case of the illiterates. A 
casual reference to the table of statinlics for the 
world’s illiteracy will at once bring to view to 
wiiat a soriowlul piiglit India lias been reduced. 
Yet, lias net the expan.-?ive power of this ladic 
civilization, notable in extent, strength and dura¬ 
tion, ."•truck and baffled ibe minds ol creiit modern, 
we-tern aiitliorities on Imba i* (Vide ISir Cliarle.s 
Eliot) Tlie seed of a great civilization was there. 
Tlie iraditioii of a liigli culture was there. Yet, a 
whole nation is weltering in tho mud of utter 
ignoranee because tla* gate of all uji-to-d.ite 
knowledge is clo.scd to its uniiiitiateil eye.s. Here 
is the farmer who has to pay rent or interest on 
his debt. Yet bis innocence of the three R's 
throws him at tlic mercy of the rent-agent, the 
money-lender or any public otfieor. Here is the 
midwife or the wet-nurse on whom depends the 
healthy advent ol the future leader of soeiety. 
Yet, she pli(s her trade carele.^s and ili.sdaini'ul 
of the vast volume of literature on niaternif.y- 
welfarc, as anything in black and white is 
(Ireck to her. Who is responsible for this 
aboininable .slate of affairs 'i 

Where giows it not, if vain our toil. 

We ought to blame Mie culture, not the soil. 

(I’ope) 

Shall we stand by ami see them go to 
their graves, when we can help to remedy it, with 
these crying grievances in their minds that they 
had eyes yet couhl not see, they had feet yet 
could no: walk, they had hands yet couM not 
work ? Adult Education will bring in immediale 
relief, as it bus done elfcwhere. The liistory of 
Adult Education in England, drawn up by the 
able peiiiiian^liip of ]\ir. R. C. Rouse, Rt. a., 
Walden of the IVrcival Guildhouse, Rugby, des¬ 
cribes the growth of this movement from 1798 
wluii itr ohjcct was to instruct men and women 
ill rending and writing, when there was no 
other provi.slon for it, to the present time, when 
it has to a great extent achieved its object of 
inerea.sing the sources of that deep power,of 
joy by whicli men -see into the life of things 
and realize that joy comes from the creative, 
and not from the acquisitive, fucullies. 

TitK Gknf.ral Public Wantino Better 
Leisure-time Occupation 

Next let us take the case of the general 
public following their respective vocations. 
There are many among them who were out off 


from their academical career by sheet force of 
adverse circuniataiices and sent adrift along the 
rough and luiiihle of the world, with a great 
thirs't for kii'iwlcdgo left unappeased. They 
must be haiikoring after opportunities to add 
to their stock of knowledge. It is imperative 
upon society to see that ihcir pent-up energies, 
undirected talents and unoccupied moments do 
not go to waste or be iRit diverted to unhealthy 
clmnncK a 

‘To .separate educational interest from 
contemporary life moans not only that education 
grows mcaiiinglc!<.s and comes to rely upon 
tradition for its inspirations but it also means 
that contemporary life, because this educational 
interest is withdraw'ii from it, becomes mcchuiiical 
and uninspired by tho variation and charm of 
youth.” (.Jane Aildams.) 

The army of the unemtuoyed 

And then there are the more tin fortunate sot 
of the unemployed who will readily welcome, as 
a great relief, any opportunity to follow up a 
course of further educ.ition, us an eiinohling 
occupation for tho periods of idleness thrust 
upon tlicm, as a means of improving their earn¬ 
ing eapacity, or even as a mere hobby. Oilierwisc 
wliat else ean they do but go on adding lo tlie 
more and more increasing number of picliire-goers 
paying regular tributes of time anil money to 
the nude <lenii-go<ls of the .sereen, tailing ready 
victims to the harangues of uiiinstructed demago¬ 
gues and quacks of open-air oratory, and 
employing iheir leisure and talents to liiigiition 
and piirty-faclion ? One will quite ju-tly lay the 
blame, for Ibis vast wastage of biinian talent, 
energy and opportunity, at the doors of tho.so 
leiid< r.s of tlie country who prove tliemsidves 
hopeles-s liankriipts in inventing and organizing 
a scheme of social regeneration by inauguiuting a 
system of Adult Education. 

Examples of othi-ir countries 

The more so when we see before us the 
in.epiring examples of Adult Education settlements 
winking in full .swing almost all over tho world. 
There i.s no harm in enuiluting for assimilation. 
Only we should beware of foolish imitation when 
our eyes are dazzled hy the comforts and luxuries 
of the w’cstern world, by their Rolls-Royces and 
radios, by their Bluckpoola anil Monte Carl<»s. 
We should look deeper and emulate the spirit of 
their constructive activities. VVe should not 
hesiiate to f>orrow when one has a better'thing 
to give, and wo should borrow it well. VVe too 
in our days of glory lent our goods to others, 
and China, Japan, Siam, Burma and the whole 
pacific regions borrowed our gifts and became 
gainers by our Buddhistic culture. It is now to 
the credit of the we.sterner8 that they have gone 
forward, and we shall be wise to emulate, as once 
we too did our share of helping them with our 
Arabic^ Syriac and Indio cultures. Even in these 
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days of our utter downfall they still recognize 
their debt. The masterly report dealing with the 
History and Developnient of the. Litrrary Institutes 
of Loruion, published from the County Hull, 
Westminster Bridge, pays the sweetest compliment 
to Indie culture by opening it with a beautiful 
translation of a Sanskrit text,which lam tempted 
to fjnote here : 

‘■Listen to the Salutation of the Dawn ; Look 
to this day, for it is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the varilies and reali¬ 
ties of existence : the bliss of growih, the glory 
of action, the splendour of beauty ; for ye.sterday 
is but a dream and to-morrow is only a vision. 
But today well-lived makes every yesterday 
a dream of hapjiinesH, and every to-morrow a 
vision of hope. Look well therefore to this <lay ; 
such is the 8alualion of the D.iwn.” 

(From the Sanskrit.) 

The city literary Institute stands in a part of 
T<>ndon inhabited by the wage-earning clas.s. 
The building stood almost derelict for twenty 
years. Here, with the help of one of the mo-t 
(I voted servants of his fellow men, Mr T. G. 
Wdliams, m. .v„ k. n. n. s., the London County 
(’aiiicil is carrying on, as part of tlio public 
system of cduc.ation, an experiment which the 
Mister of an Oxford College recently described 
as '‘the mo.st astonishing of modern t'mi’s”. Here 
some six thousand adult men and wemcn without 
upper ace limit have groufied themselves int') 
two or three hundred classes and circle.s for study 
and intellectual recreation. There are no sulijects 
to be lone" under compulsion for an examina¬ 
tion only, and therefore as quickly us jmssibln 
“to be done with." They gather hero impelled 
only by the desire to open the windows of the 
mind to a wider horizon of human thought and 
achievement, and to enrich their lives through a 
more cultivated use of leisure. It was started in 
11119 and is open to men and women of eighteen 
years of age and upwards. 

The curriculum consists of such a wide range 
of Mihjccts as English, German, French, Life and 
L'teraturo; Theory of music and liarmony ; 
Philosophy and Ethics ; Psychology as an aid to 
life ; Country dance.s ; eurhythmies ; Physical 
exc.rci.ses, with fencing for women ; Physical 
culture ; History of culture in outline ; Astronomy ; 
Biology ; Botany ; Chemistry in the Home; 
Science of healing; Science of the Human 
Body ; Photography ; Radio Science ; Archaeo¬ 
logy ; Horticulture; Comparative Mythology; 
Datlina of History of the World; Economic 
Planning; Law in Everyday Life; Bases of 
Human culture; Architecture; Elocution and 
Drama ; Public Speaking ; The story of Archi¬ 
tecture ; Fine Arts ; Furniture, Textile and Pottery ; 
Art of writing. 

Some of these courses are under the Univer¬ 
sity of London tutorial classes and Extension 
courses, enabling one to obtain University 
Diplomas. 


5a« 

The Mary Ward Settlement* founded by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward in 1891, hits nourished 
from a mere gathering place of unschooled young 
men to a full-Hedgcd educational centre consist¬ 
ing of a People’s College, a Boy’s Club, a Girls’ 
Club, Afternoon Classe.s for inon, tho Tavistock 
Little Theatre, a Residential Training School, a 
Nursery School, and a Children’s Play Centre, 
under the devoted mnnageinent of another high- 
priest of educational adventure, Mr. Horace 
Fleming, M.A, .TP. 

Tho Ruskin College of Oxford, Fircroft 

College of Birmiiighiim, Holy Brook House of 

Reu'ling, Avoncraft College for Rural Workers, 
Worcestershire, the Bith-Slrcet Women’s Evening 
Institute and the Sayer Street In-titute for 
women are Ailult Educational lustiluiions con¬ 
tributing to a happy solution of the most burning 
problem of the day, capitalism orrsits .socialism. 

Every facility is I'ff’. red by this system for 
bringing the highest rcaeli of ac.idemicil iiohleve- 
ment to the doors of the luimblest worker in a 
remote village. Students may follow one or other 
■of the regular degree courses of two or three 
years, generally for an honours degree 

as at ().xford and (Dmbridge. Two or 

three years’ p'Fideiico in Oxford or 
Ciaihridge is involved thereby. But at other 
Univer.silics stiulcnts can often continue to live 
at home. Siiiiolarships to merilorius .students of 
insurticieiit means are offerecl l)v some universities, 
generally ihrough their Extra-.Mural Departaients, 
by the Central .loiut .Vdvisory Committee on 
tutorial classes by the Miners’ welfare committee 
ami by certain Local Educjition Authorities. 

From this rich sphere of cidtural nctivit}', 
fostered ami uphclil by tho illimitahlo resources 
of tilts greatest Empire of the world, let us turn 
mir attention to a small country to the north of 
Europe, lest we should ascribe our want of 
vigour and initiative in eiluealional adventures 
to pecuniary disabilities. The Folk High Schools 
of Denmark, with their concomitants or Rural 
Schools of Household Economics _ and Special 

Schools of .small Holders, came into existence 

when the nation was politically distraught and 
in dire need of a healing and unifying 
influence, and when tho very national existence 
of Denmark was threatenefl. The RcKlding 
(now Askov) Folk High School was opened 
in 1844, not as a part of the plan of secondary 
education, but with the object of foun'ling an 
institution where peiusant and burgher can attain 
useful and desirable arts, not so much for 

imme Mate application to his particular calling 
in life, ns with reference to his place as a 

citizen of the State. The system has stopped the 
city-ward tide of tho rural population, as it has 
given a broad culture, a devotion to homo and 
soil and native land, a confidence and trust in 
one’s fellowmen ami a realization that success in 
life is mea'-ured by stamlards other and higher 
than mere money-making. Yet^ it has made the 
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infiueuee of Denmark felt in the marketii of the 
world, and has thus stoocl forth as a compolling 
example of the essential inter-relation of education 
and national welfare. 

In England, too, it was the need for an 
educated and well-informed citizenship that led 
to the enquiry of the Adult Education Comn)ittce 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction in 1919. The 
Comniitlee reached the conclusion that Adult 
Education “shotild not be regarded as a luxury 
for a few exceptional persons here and there, 
nor as a thing which concerns only a short span 
of early manhood, hut that Adult Education is 
a permanent national necessity, an inseparable 
aspect of (dtizenship, and therefore .should be both 
universal and lifelong.” 

MoDIFK’ATIOX Fon .\l)ArTATION’ TO TIIF. NKKDS 
ANI> < ONDITIOSS OF InOIA 

Wo are proverbially poor. Yet what other 
country can boast of a greaUir and more unique 
natural wealth ? It sounds like a paradox. The 
explanation is not far to .seek. We have been 
deprived of the indispensable link between 
l)ountiful natural resources and properly guided 
human efforts. That link is education, the 
indisputable ally of a contented life, “the chief 
wealth of a nation.” While regions of effort, 
as the British Isles and North America, have 
become masters of the comforts and amentie.s 
of life, this region of increment, pos.sessing varied 
and valuable natural resources, looks on and 
invites the contempt and pity of their advanced 
brethren of other countries who off and on refer 
to them as “the half-starved teeming millions 
of India.” 

Education properly conducted will enable us 
to join the rank and file of world’s best producers. 
'Phe va.st natural resources are there. I.<et us 
tap the tren.sure-house of this wonderland, and 
the country will soon return to its traditional 
peace, comfort and culture. Improved civic 
knowledge will bring in good-will and mutual 
toleration among different communities, and a 
better understanding between the rich and the 
poor, and the rulers and the ruled. 

In introducing this system of education into 
modern India^ we should make a slight departure 
from the curriculum followed in other countrie.s, 
in allotting a principal part to the training 
of the rural folk in their traditional and 
hereditary crafts, to make the villages self-contained 
centres of healthy, contented life, with high aim, 
high ambition, and high standard of living, 
consistent with and wisely limited by a full 
knowledge of the exigencies and the broad facts 
of life. 

Some of the adult settlements of England 
have included nursery schools and children’s 
play centres among their activities. We may 
with greater efficacy include in our system rural 
organization work, as adopted by the Area 
Spools of East Suffolk. 


The system may be divided into three 
broad types : The City Adult Schools, The 
Town Adult Schools, The Rural Adult Schools, 

In England, the population is mainly urban. 
It is, however, not so in India, where the 
population is pre«lominantly rural. Not only 
should it be our duty to shape our system to the 
needs of our rural society, but it should be our 
aim to check the onrush of the village people 
to the mirage of uuuin amenities of life. A 
healthy rural life will promote a healthy cons¬ 
tructive outlook, as contrasted with an abstract, 
vague and therefore unhealthy and Indefinite 
social aspiration which mu.st be the case when 
we shall run after rosy, highly-coloured but 
abstract pictures, instead of working out practical 
paths of progress. Real progress lies in choosing 
the golden mean between appreciation for what¬ 
ever good points there are in the existing state 
of thing.s, and demand for bettor realization of a 
higher self, while in the mean time all constructive 
works should, instead of being cried halt to, be 
pushed oil with strenuous vigour. 

Exisrixtt ixsTiTi'TroNa FAvoimAni.ic 
TO ITS INTUODVCTIOH 

There are some educational settlements in 
Bengal where the soil is ready for the sowing of 
the seed. One of them is the Satsanga Asram 
of Pabna. It was, at its inception, a sectarian 
religious settlement. Now it i.H an all-round 
educational .settlement, not affiliated to or recog¬ 
nized by any University, yet imparting cultural 
and vocational as well a.*; University training, to 
men and women alike. Jt gives industrial and 
commercial training in its own work.shops. It 
invites Christian, Islamic and Vedic religiou.s 
speakers to expound their vie.ws and prefers a 
non-sectarian and non-orthodo.\, and so, a cosmo¬ 
politan and tolerant view on religious matters. It 
aims at inducing people to Urn religion so far as 
they are able to grasp its main principles, rather 
than be content with attending now and then 
highly philosophical lectures on obscure points 
of religion. 

Santiniketan, an educational settlement of 
Poet Tagore, better known as Tagore’s University 
of Bolpur, is also a suitable place for organizing 
centres of Adult Education. 

The Sramajibi Sangha of Corailla and the 
Ushagram School of Asansole may take up a 
clue from this Adult Education movement which 
will be of great help to a healthy reorganization 
of rural life. 

The curriculum may consist of the following 
branches of study. 

For City_ Adult Schools : _ Domestic Economy 
and Domestic Hygiene, English, Bengali,Hindus- 
thani. Co-operative Banking, Commercial 
Geography, Woodcraft (for drls) and Wood¬ 
work (for boys), Dressmaking, Cane and BambtKi 
work, Mu8i<^ Photography, Lantern lecture-* 
describing aircraft, Eleotricu and Industrial 
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Engineering, Municipal Civics, Carpentry, Smithy 
and Building-work, History of the world in 
outline. 

For Town and Rural Adult Schools: (In 
addition to those mentioned above) Modern 
Farming, including gardening, Dairying, Cattie¬ 
rearing Fishery, Foultry, Village sanitation, 
including nursing and maternity welfare 

Accommodation 

As an imme<liate neocs.sity accommodation 
may be arranged for in school and ccdlege 
premises, mosi|ue.s and temples ami the adjoining 
opon grounds, and unoccupied premise.s belonging 
to charitably tnindetl persons. 

Ways and Mkans 

For necessary expenses we shall have to 
depend on foes (on a very small scale); Corpora¬ 
tion, District Hoard ami Municipal grants 
voluntary contributions, trade and ceremonial 
fumls, receipt from .sales of produce, and 
where possible, income from canteens, ami 
public entertainments. 

Any expenditure on this .score will ultimately 
prove to be the most t)rofitiil)li‘ investment. The 
teacher should go forth with his bowl of alms 
for this laudable object. Even the smallc.st 
eontrii)Ution from individual sympathizers will 
provide him with suflicient resources. 

The Teachek’h Mirsion 

The tciacher is the prophet of a living future, 
and not a merchant of a dead past (President 
Clan Frank). It is the teacher’s function, an<l 
the noblest of all mi.ssions, to find out and 


give shape to the living future,—to lay the 
foundation of the most balanwd social order. 
The educator shall not rate himsedf as a leader 
of children only, but as a maker of society 
(Daniel Kulp). 

Of the five (ypes recognized bv sociologists, 
the Bohemian, the Philistine, the Vamp, the 
Dictator and the Creative, it should be the aim 
of the educator to increase the proportion of 
the “creative type’’ in his society,—(hose whose 
wishes will bo balancetl, who will not be easily 
attracted by empty shibboletlis and slogans, and 
whose nature will be flexible and easily adjustable 
to new conditions and new environments. Genius 
is ninety per cent perspiration that is 
learning) and ten per cent inspiration (that is 
innate^ capacity). In this iige of machinery the 
teacher should not allow his clear vision to be 
ob.striictetl by protuberiinces of excessive mechanism 
and forget that 'man is the ino.st efficient engine. 

Coni 'i.rsiON 

Let us make a beginning and work indefati- 
gahly with stout optimi.sm and with selfless 
devotion. An otherwise doomed country’s gratitude 
awaits you, far more valuable than the 
victories of a Napoleon or an Alexander, far 
more precious than the disi’overies of Cook or 
Columl)u.s. 

Culture has been defined by Matthew Arnold 
as “knowing the best that has been said and 
done in the world.” Li‘t us kindle this beacon- 
light of culture and remodel our whole life, in 
this new light. AVe shall be happy ourselves 
ami be able to contribute our share anew 
to the progress of mankind. 


THE DAMODAR FLOOD OF 1935 (AUG. 13) 

Bv PitOF. M. N. SAHA, r. k. s. 


T he Damodar once again after an inter¬ 
val of twenty-two years, burst its 
embankments this year and a flood of 
severe magnitude reached Bnrdwan 
and other parts of Western Bengal, 
causing untold misery to the people. 
The last destructive flood which had 
occurred on Aug. 8, 1913, was con¬ 
spicuous for the number of private relief 
parties organized by the people of 
Calcutta for the relief of the distressed. It 
was a unique effort on the part of the people 
of Bengal, the like of which had not been 
seen before. 

In a statement on these floods the Hon'ble 


Sir B. L Mittor said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council : 

“In the first part of the current month (August) 
there was lieavy rain in Chota Nagpur, causing a 
rise in the Damodar river which, for a cousidersble 
distanee, is the boundary between the districts 
of Burdwan and Bankiira and then runs through 
the former district. Several breaches in the protec¬ 
tive bund took place and water rapidly rose to a 
height which varied with the locality. In some 
parts the Grand Trunk Road was some 8 or 10 ft. 
under water.” 

About the area affected, the Hon. Member 
said 

“Small areas in the Ranigunj, Ondal. Fardpur 
and Knksa than as along the upper readies of iho 
Damodar. were flooded; while in the Burdwan, 
Khandaghosh, Raina and Jamalpiir thanas the 
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areas inuiifinted wore oonsiderablo. In the Anagram 
thana a large area was flooded by the waters of 
the Ajay.” 

The river problem in Western Bengal 
remains a chronic one. Geologically W estern 
Bengal forma part of fhe ohl land (Gondowana 
land) of Chota Nagpnr and has been formed 
by the silfs deposited by rivers which h:ive 
their source in the hills of Chota Nagpur. 
These rivers ( the Mayurakshi, iho Ajay, the 
Damodar, the Knpnarain and their tribnfaries) 
nut generally from north-west to sonth- 
ea'-t and empty their waters into the Mooghly 
River. As they get iheir water supply from 
the Chota Nagpnr Hills, they have got all the 
characteristics of hill rivers, that is, usually 
they run dry or have little, water Howii>g 
in them, but whetj there is a largo amount of 
precipitation in the hills, they become raging 
torrents, overflow the banks, burst through 
the embankments, and cause untold misery 
to the inhabitants. Before the advent, of the 
railway, both banks were pn>tec.led by 
embankments which were meant for protection 
against a calamitous flood. But in normal 
years the peasants ii'-cd to m.ikc breaches 
in the eml)ankmentH to get supply of 
silt-laden watrr for their fields. 'Phis not 
only ensured irrigation of their fiidd.s, but 
also fertilization. Each river had a number 
of branches by means of which water was 
equally distributed over the whole area. 8ir 
W. M. Willcock.s, who studied the districts 
from the hydraulic engineer’s point of view 
in 1920, thought that the old fan-shaped 
net-work of branches and canals was 
extremely suitable for an even distribution of 
water throughout the whole of Western 
Bengal. He did not hesitate to pronounce 
that the system was the work of man in some 
pre-Christian era. He found a similarity 
between th’s .system and that in the Kavery 
valley in South India composing the districts 
of Tanjore and Tinnevelly, and did not 
hesitate to say that the river training in the 
Kaveri delta was the work of settlers from 
Bengal. 

We may not agree with Sir W. M. 
Willeecks’s pxeiirsion into arehseologv, but there 
can be no doubt that we have before ns the 
impressions of a great engineer regarding the 
harm done to Western Bengal by the system 


of railway lines. When the railways were 
opened in 1854, several measures were taken 
to protect them. First the railway lines 
themselves constituted a very strong embank¬ 
ment; secondly, the embankment on one side 
running parallel to the railway line was made 
extra strong, so that the flood water could 
never make a breach •into it. 1'his was for 
the protection of the n^Iway and any breach in 
the embankment by private persons was made 
criminal. In addition to that, several other 
parallel embankments were created in the 
shape of the Eden Canal, the district board 
roads, etc. 

The eflect of all thc.se measures, which are 
designed to protect the railways, became very 
soon apparent. In 181.5, Bnrdwan was 
supposed to be the most pro'-perous di.strii-t 
in fiidi-a, if notin the whole world. Tliis is 
te-titied to hv several European visitors. It 
produced plenty of rice, sugarcane, nil .seeds, 
and e,otton :i»d was regardtal as a healih rc-ort. 
Even n« late as 1850, people from Calcutta 
used to repair to Bnrdwau for improving 
their healih, as people now re|)air to 
Deoghnr or Simnitollah. The railways 
were opened In 18.'i() and Bnrdwan’s talcs of 
.sorrows started from that date. ISIalaria 
broke out in most virulent forms, and within 
ten years half the population in Western 
Beno-al fell a victim to it. The population of 
the dislriel fell from 750 to 500 per sq. mile in 
ton vears. TIte districts which were once 
regarded as the gardens of India were reduced 
to hnt-heds of malaria, and the people who 
remained had very little vitality left. 

AH this was caused by the dislocation of 
the distribution of water through the districts 
passed by the.se embankments. The physical 
effects are very easy to understand. Most of 
the branches were gagged or stopped. The 
water, compelled to flow through one channel, 
went on depositing the silt on its bed, so that 
the bed gradually became higher than the 
surrounding country. Thi.s increased the 
danger from flood, the surrounding country, 
being deprived of water for irrigation as well 
as fertilization, declined in productivity ; and 
at the present time mn.stly one crop is grown 
in these parts. Bengal, particularly the part 
lying on both sides of the Ganges, Central 
and Western, which used to supply the whole 
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\^orId with sugar, cotton, oil seeds, and silk 
is now etitirely dependent on foreign countries 
or other parts of India for these necessaries 
of life. It WHS a consideration of ihese wrongs 
which drew from Sir VVdliam Wdlcocks the 
remarks that the Government had erected five 
saianic chains in the Bnrdwan district. 

At the time Sir William VV'^illcocks published 
these remarks in his Readership Lectures to 
the Oiilcutta University, the Irrig.ition Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of Bengal, who arc 
the keepers of conscience for tlie rulers of onr 
country in these matters, stoutly denied the 
charges brought by Willeock'j, but it was 
apparent that they were sulfering from a 
sense of inner guilt. In recent years, tlie 
Government lias opened some of the branch 
rivers and the canals, and has produced a 
Development Bill for the purpose of restora¬ 
tion of old water-ways. We hope that these 
measures will be carried out. But we cannot 
refrain from remarking that the plans arc 
being made in a rather haphazard way. We 
do not think that even with the best of inten¬ 
tions, from the personnel which is av.iilable 
to the Bengal Irrigation Department, it is 
possible for them to make a proper hy<lro- 
gr.iiihic survey of the country ; for, if the 
scheme is to bear any fruit, it must be based 
on a scientilic study of the problem. This 
includes a proper study of the rainfdlin the 
sources as well as in the basins during the 
past thirty or forty years by competent 
stsitisticians and meteorologists in determina¬ 
tion of the level of the country, of the capacity 
. of the rivers to carry flood waters, and of the 
needs of the pca.sants for raising the various 
economil! crops. 

There are some signs that the present 
rulers of Bengal, H. E. the Governor, the 
Member-iu-Ch.irge of Public Works, the 


officers of the Irrigation Department and the 
members of the Legislative Council, all want 
to do something for these unfortunate districts ; 
but the measures so far proposed do not 
indicate that any of them have a comprehen¬ 
sive view of the subj'-eL I may go a step 
further and say that they have all something 
of the reformists’ zeal of the much-abused 
medieval emperor, Mohammed Tughlak, who 
as history does not tell ns, was a wonder for 
learning in those days and was really actuated 
by a fe(!ling of good-will and service for the 
community, but who tried as history tells us, 
to force all measures of reforms without 
making a proper study of the problem or 
taking sufficient pains to prepare the public 
mind for reforms. 

The present age is an .age of .science when 
the forces of nature are being controlled with 
an amount of success which could not be 
dreamt of by early generations. This is still 
possible in India if measures of reforms are not 
forced through, but are evolved in a true 
scion'ific spirit. But the unfortunate part of 
the situation is that everybody in power (power 
may extend to rive or ten years) wants to im¬ 
mortalize himself by thrusting on the public an 
alluring scheme, patient study and mature plan¬ 
ning not appealing to anybody in power. The 
rc'^nlt is that we are having “Gnznavi cuts”, 
“Bijoy iMits”, and attendant mntnal felicitations, 
and d.iily press platitudes, but to any observant 
critic, these inc.isnres cannot appear more thin 
drops in the ocean. The name of liis Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor of Bengal has not been 
.allowed to be associated with any scheme, 
but we hope that if he ever allows his name 
to be associated with .-my scheme, it should be 
with that of a proposed "River Physics 
Laboratory” for Bengal. 



A. E. 

By HARINDRANATII CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Robed in an elomentiil hush of sloop, 
Lifo-crownod with lonely laurels of repose, 

To the rjroiit Spirit a tfroat spirit goes, 

One who was aye a treiider of tlie deep. 

Dawns cling about his trailing garnient-hoin 
And eves, with chaste white oilerings of tire. 
Salute him as he goes and name him sire 
Of inward Beauty while he blesses thcmi. 
Interpreter of true intensities, 

Lit at the cold, high altars of the Par, 

Whose little songs were lone immensities 
Vibrating with the life of mist and star, 

He has become a part 
Of the unfathonied Nature throbbing keen 
In things and creatures unt») whom his heart 
Throbbed mystic ecstasies of the Unseen. 

AE ! when t was told that you were dead, 

1 laughed within myself and held my breath 
In a rare sweetness, and, within me, said, 

“How can he die whose songs have given death 
Release from its own shadow, gripping it 
Above the level of time-perishings. 

Who, in a kingship of the soul, doth sit 
Beyond the mournful mystery of things 
Ruling calm realms where floudless aziiios live, 
Where finnamcntal majesties reside f’ 

Forgive the sacrilege, AI'U forgive 

Dur dull unconscious lips 
Whose utterance at best is but a pale 
Pro(»ss of sound missing companionships 
With realized fires behind the veil. 

High-watermark of the prophetic mind ! 

Sago singer of the rpiiet eternal years ! 

Departing from our earth you leave behind 
Illuminations drawn out of high spheres 
Like radiant wines from mnny-clustercd grapes 
Hanging from dim innumerable houghs 

Of the deep Spirit’s tlrowse 
And warmed by suns which unimagined roll 
Melting inagination’s fruited shapes 
To (lowing essences. A master-case 
Keeps running through your songs of revt'ries 
Distant yet intimate, fraught with supreme 
Silences, burning vistas of the Dream 
That some lone Master in the being 8ee.s 
As in a magie glass. What absolute 
Precision of the great undying Light 
Has flowed to us (ait of your mystic flute, 

0 aeer! you who have now grown one with sight! 


What a serene, controlled woice was yours, 

May, is, even now,—poet ol sleepless truth I 
Out of your silence what a'rapture pours, 

O giant ancient of eternal youth ! 

The thought of you vibrates anti all the wires 
Of life are resonant with calms of words, . 
Master musician of immortal fires 1 
Your homeward songs are halcyon-homing birds, 
Cleaving the twilights of the drowsy clay 
And climbing quietly from crest to crest, 
Marking along the solitary way 
Epochs of Beauty garnered up in rest. 

Hince childhood I have been a worshipper 
At your pure shrine of song whose deeper taste 
I learned to gain in manhood, when the stir 
Of wisdom (gradually turned the waste 
Of spendthrift life into an inwardness 

Thrice exijuisite and chaste. 
When the soul, throwing off her gaudy dress 

Of fiery, youthful haste, 
Began to dwell in a high tower alone, 

Didighting in your full eternal tone. 
Unconsciously, your rich and sombre voice 
Rang in the heart and lent my lesser own 
A truer note than I had known before; 

Hearing your heavenly choirs, what other choice 
Is left unto the listener, 0 .seer ! 

Than to be grateful to you, and rejoice 
That such a marvellous poet and austere 
Has been atnong us, with his golden gift 
Of godward inspiration to uplift 

The sorrowing hearts of earth 
()ut of dark mysteries of death and birth 

AE ! your travel over earth is done, 

And now to a great rest you have retired ; 

I'lie mystic colours of your setting sun 
Linger in space, which they have gripped and fired 
Forever, and above the horizon-^ow 
Darlc with a dream-excess, behold the far 
And exquisitely slow 
Appearance of your spirit's risen star 
Symbolic of a sempiternal peace, 

Lighting the heights of heaven’s eventide, 

Where seraph hosts of sounds in glad release 
Dissolve to ethers, burningly abide, 

Fountains of inspiration that outspray 
Shadowlea.s streams of whitenesses sublime 
Lending the earth’s young singers ray on ray 
Kindled through heavy darks of songless time. 

Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
_ 20-7'35 Pondicherry 



THE ART OF KIYONAGA 

By YONE NOGUCHI 


T hough Moronol)ii bepim to servo both the 
ugly iiiid beautiful aspects of earthly life 
on a platter of Ukiyoye art about ItlijS, 
the first y<Mr of Manji, the! eighty years which 
followed were a period of necessary preparation 
for the appearance of Kiyonaga, king of tlie 
wood-engraving world of .Ja|)an. Like Mount 
Fuji, far above the lesser ridges, meek and un¬ 
assuming, Kiyonaga made Utamaro and other 
mountain ranges of artists pay 
pupils’ courtesy ; they received 
from him the most important 
suggestions for their art If 


have nothing to complain of, on tho 
contrary, when we consider the eflbrts Kiyonaga 
exhausted in a short time towards the perfection 
of colour-prints ami the inHueneo he exerted 
upon the artists of Ids own day and after, wc 
cannot refrain from praising him as an artist 
appointed by Heaven. 

Now examining the works of Kiyonaga, I 
find a small print in two colours, yellow and 


Kiyonaga had not appeared at 
the time he did, it is probal)le 
that the development of 
“Kwarisei’s golden age of colour- 
prints” would have l»oen delayed 
for thirty years at least. I 
believe that the name “Kwansei’s 
Golden Age” can be justilieil for 
the period of Utamaro, Sharaku, 
Veishi and Toyokuni only by 
remembering that between the 
/.enith of spring with full bloom 
ing and the start of summer 
with new leaves there is one 
day’s dillerence ; speaking strictly, 
t h o s e artists who followe<l 
Kiyonaga belong to tho pi'riod 
of decadence. ’Phe eighty years 
before the advent of Kiyonaga, 
cannot be said to be too long 
for the perfection of the art. 
One has to go up .slowly and 
easily when ascending Mount 
Fuji : and when one roaches its 
summit, one has to make oneself 
ready at once for the descent. 
In the same way the Ukiyoye 
art in colour prints which 
Kiyonaga raised to its prime 
during the time from tho thinl 
to the eighth year to the Tommei 
era, was obligetl to fall into a 
sad period of decadence only 
after those five brief years. Tho 
face of the harvest moon shines 
lirilliantly for half an hour every 
year, and tho cherry blossoms 
of spring arc enjoyed in one 
day’s rapture. Tho rapid change 
that came over the Ukiyoye 
colour-prints is only another 
instance of the law of mutability 
in nature and life; so we 



Crossing the Rokugo Kivor by a Ferry ; one sheet 
of a 'friptych. About 1780 
Kanda Collection 
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the actual life of women. Rut 
I think that the best specimen 
of his actor-prints or the best 
piece in which he treatwi actors 
in <laily life is one in which 
Kinsaku Yamashita, a famous 
woman impersonator of the day, 
stands between two beautiful 
^feisha ; a ^art of my commentary 
note oil iu reads: “This is a 
faultless piece like a pearl hoMing 
within itself a lustre mysterious 
and soft: ns when one views 
the full moon in autumn, one 
is endinicod most sweetly by 
an invisihle ^dio-t of beauty. It 
is not too much to say that 
Kiyonapi controls his own art 
perfectly here, and takes a .secret 
pleasure in his artistic victory.” 
lake this piece, there are many 
other jiriiits which deal with 
actors and stafte scenes ; in the 
mid-'l’emmei period Kiyonaj^a 
produeed many things generally 
called “Degatari-mono” depilating 
dramatie scenes with reciter." of 
ballad drama in the background, 
the examples of which will be 
found in “Hn nshiro Kikii-no-Jo 
and iVfonnosuke” in “Tsuma 
(insane Awase ICatahira” at the 
Jilakamura theatre, 17Sl, and 
“iSojuro us MasUt'Ura a n d. 
Miirajiro as ben no Naislii in- 
“Ivumoi no Haiia Yoshino' 
Wakamusha,” and others 

If the artistic capacity of 
Kiyoiiagii had been limited to 
thiNc theatrical things and his 
(Jhuban (cahinet size) series like 
“Fuzoku Juni Tsu-i” or ‘‘Bhiki 
Hakkei” or “Hakone lliehito 


Another sheet of the same Triptych 

vermilion, depicting an episodic scene of Nasii 
no Yoielii, a famous archer of the (xcnji Clan, 
wliieh may be ono of his very early works ; 
there are among the prints he produced before 
the tikh year of .'\nyei (177(1) several kinds of 
theatrical pieces in llosoban, of course unproten- 
tioiis and plain. Kiyoiiag'a began to make prints 
in regular ciilour-print manner, changing from 
the Ri-niye which he had firoduced hitherto, 
pri'bably after the sixth year of Anyei. A 
speeiiiieii of the change is the piece, Kinsaku 
yamashita as Akoya in “Yedo Bhitate Kosode 
Soga’ at the Moritiiza theatre, 1777 ; it i.s 
int' resting, because we already see a certain 
mood in it that belongs alone to Kiyonaga in its 
coarse coloui.s ami faltering litie.H. and the fact 
that the print looks something like a /ycwrc-picture 
foretells (hat be will direct his art soon towards 


Meisho’ or “Asakusa Kinryuzan 
Jikkei,” we could not call 
Kiyonaga a great artist. He 
began to issue the series of “Hinagata Wiikana 
no Ilatsumoyo” (New Palteriis for Ynung 
Leave-), succeeding Koryu-ai probably at the 
end of the second year of Temmci, hut these 
prints do not yet display the special beauty 
which Kiyonaga revealed afterwards. Speaking 
generally, Koryusai’s work in “Hiiiagala Wakana 
no Hatsunioyo” lacks artistic delicacy, because 
the artist too often abused and misappropriated 
the pigments of vermilion and yellow which 
were far too strong; although Kiyonaga, on the 
other hand, softened Koryusai’s sensuality and 
wantonness in his Hatsumoyo series, 1 do not 
think that he can be proud of them. Kiyonaga’s 
apprenticeship closed about the third year of 
IVmmei, 17&3, and he had then only proved 
hini->«ir, I should say, to be an ordinary artist. 
But his achieyomeat after the fourth jrear 
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of Temmfli is aInio®t miraculous; being a living 
example of the ph'ase, “A bolt from the blue,” 
Kiyonagu began all of a smiden to reign in the 
world of colour-prints as a genius whom people 
looke<l up to aghast with adininition. This uu- 
expecretl rise of Kiyonaga with an Oban print 
of beautiful women is certainly one of lew such 
instances in the artistic annals of Japan ; in 
truth, there is no case parallel to it, unless that 
of Moronobu or Hnruiiobu. When Kiyonaga 
began his wonderful career as an artist of the 
boauiiful women of Yedo’s by—treets. homes of 
sensual songs or love-brimming sake-cups, he 
could have been compared with the rising sun 
amid clustering clouds To say that he arranged 
and adjusted a traiiitional technique of the past 
to his personality would be only a suprificial 
explanation. Where did he find the key to such 
miracles of art ? My answer is siriqde, 
because I have only to say that Kivonaga 

opened his eyes to the real life of 

beautiful women and touched its vital S[iirit. 
Life’s spring gushes up ernllessly ; when art 

touches it and makes it her own property, 

she can for the fiist time underftand and realize 
something of the Kteinity tliat runs through all 
the cieations of (rod. Opening his eyes to the 
reality of beautiful women, and feeling its skin 
and smelling its fragrance, Kiyonaga was given 
a mystery with which ho broke off’ the oui.-iilc 
hu®ks of art and thrust into its inner heart 
which lay deep within ; with this m,V't»‘ry ho 
. fixed the foundation-stone of his art immovably. 

It is true that most of the men and women 
Kiyonaga drew are fast livers and dandies and 
professional singers and harlots; but 1 have 
'nothing to say against them when a westi*rn 
critic found in them goils and goddesses with 
lordly gaze or serene foot. Even a moralist of 
the hardest type would recognize, I think, their 
beauty of health with an equilibrium of spiritual 
fontes that glimmer within, which are not seduc¬ 
tive, but graceful and dignified. The quality of 
.Kiyonaga’s art which is real and spiritual 
simultaneously, is of a kind highly regular, 
because the beauty which life sometimes sugg*-sts 
and sometimes explains is here presented 
■ visionally by a law that is musical. It i® unjust 
to talk about it from the point of vie\v of modern 
aestheticism; and the rule which measures 
Utamaro’s inflamed decadence i.s un“uitHble for 
Kiyonaga. The excellence of his art outshines 
his contemporaries in a freedom that is far from 
libertinism ; like quick-silver running on a board, 
liis sensibility towards beauty makes us feel 
ashamed of our hardencil senses. Although I 
do not mean to apply a general morality to him, 
I think that when he expresses a jiartieular 
liuman condition where body and soul are 
heautifullv joined, the principles of what is called 
“Moral Ae.stheticism” can he partially nppjieil to 
him. As examples of beauty which is good, 


Kiyonaga drew the bodies _ of geisha and 
courtesans, through which he visualized pure and 
instinctive human emotion. Justifying a second 
thougfit in the word.s, “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” Kiyonaga conformed in his art lo 
Hellenism where what W'us best in beauty was 
best in morality ; it is said in the west that 
Kiyoriagii was the only artist of the Greek type 
ever found in Japan, 



Three Wionen in a Poblie Bith H nise 
Series : Fuz >hii A/iviia no NMchiki (“Urocide 
of the Ei'i ill Fashion’’) About 1785 
M-tisiikata Collection 


The artistic conception of the modern times 
is diff'cr'iit from that of the ancient Greeks, 
because the foriii''r treats life and art spparll^■lv, 
while the latter, believing that one’s bodily 
health was the highest beauty, sought art in the 
beauty of netual living. The Greeks of the past 
thought perfect equilibrium of body and soul to 
be life’s highest aim ; therefore the perfection of 
healtli, which is the beautification of ho'iv, was 
assidu iiisly sought. Ace wdiiig to Plato, an 
artist was a man in the land of health, whose 
understanding of heauiy became spiritual, when 
b'os-el hy iotelLet. If Plat' had seen (he work 
of Kiyonaga, he would surely have glorifieJ this 
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.lapjinese as liis ideal artist. The iulmi and 
u'onKMi Kiyoniifju drew in the works lio produced 
iifter th(; fourth year of 'reniinei, 17sf, are 
wonderfully sculpturcs(iue ; if the draperies could 
bo taken oil', you would find their bo(lie.s perfect 
in syiimietrical development. And the undress- 
in" \>ould l)p, (]uite unnecessary, because we are 
conscious of their beautiful linibs l)eneath the 
draperies as they are in the print.-. 'J'his sculp- 
ture.s(|ue beauty in Kiyonaj;a’s H"ure.s i.s sf)lendid, 
a fjreat si"ht ainony tlie colour-prints of 
Japan. 

The series of Tosei Viiii Hijin Awaso was a 
.significant signal rocket, a phenomenal publica¬ 
tion proclaiming that Kiycmaga Wiis now a 
major artist of beautiful women in Oban, ami no 
longer a -sort of collateral artist with amateuri.sh 



Within and without the mosquito net 
Al)out 1784 
Matsukata Collection 

cleverness ; this work exoela in tho clarification 
of colour-arrangement ami deliberateness of eom- 
position, which arc part of his new device. We 
feel in it a sense of beauty when the sediment 
of vulgarity is taken out; and one’s urbanity is 
satisfied by it. But w’hiui you want to .soc the 
perfection of Kiyonaga’s art which took one 


more stride foi’wards, you should como to the 
.series of Fuzoku Aziima no Nishiki, “Brocade of 
the lOast in Fa.shion,” including the famous 
piece of “Matsuka/e and Murasame”; the beauty 
of its composition is almost nnparallelled and 
superb, .so that wo may .say that pictures of 
beautiful women in prints of the Ukiyoye school 
had now reached their highest possible point. 
Tho set of tWiJve dii)tychs called ^Imami 
.Juiiiko, “Twelve Months tlie South,” ii, a sort 
of grailinition thesis of arl in which Kiyonaga 
exhausted a show’ of ])ompous display. This 
final flight i.s (piite keleidoseopic with unnecessary 
e.xaggeralion, natural to a bruin in a dangerous 
states of fatigue ; wlieii he forgets tlie virtue of 
motlesty, he often falls into the pitfall of difluscT 
ness. It is a pity th.at he could not contimio 
to control his principle of concentration in art 
as before ; 1 think that some pieces in this 
series of diptychs look bettor wlien separatod 
from the rest. 

Kiyonaga’s sand.s of artistic life had run out 
by the end of tlie Temmei period, although .<iicb 
a work as (be ten pieces of Jittaiga Fuzoku, 
“Ten Styles of Manners,” belongs to the second 
or tliird year of Kwansei. . . . In truth, the 
symmetrical beauty of line in Kiyonaga's 
art may lie compared, T think, to the .soul- 
melting note of a flute sounding, now loud 
and then low, from a distance under the starlit 
sky in Autumn. 

■ 1 know that I should keep the gieater part 
of my i‘i)lo"y in re.serve, lieeau.-e Kiyonaga’s 
w’orbl-famuiis Iriptyehs are waiting to b<‘ 
mentioned. Among them I will point out first 
Hamaeho-fiashi no Yusuzii'iii, “Enjoying the 
(bol of Evening at tlie K,i\er-side of Ilamaeho,” 
and Shijo-Kawara yusuzmiii n i Tui, “Enjoying 
the Cool of Evening on the Kiver-Beaeh of Shijo’^, 
valuing them more than other triptyehs. 
“Hainaeho-fjlashi no Vusuzurni” in which the 
women of gay ({narter.s, dwellers in tho world 
of rongo and powder, are treateil stunningly, 
is surely a triptych, although we have today 
only two of the sheets; in thi.s piece Kiyonaga 
reveals his particular art which discloses tho 
mystery of feminine lioauty, keeping a gentle 
ami self-possessed mien before the sanctuary of 
human lifi‘. I wrote in my Japanese commentary 
note on it: “'I'lio atmosphere of flio work shows 
the freedom of women who are released from the 
restraint of a feast-chamber, something like a 
blank page between the chapters of a love story. 
The six women have left sake-cups and mmiseu 
behind, and are now taking a momentary joy 
in the evening coolness at the river-side of 
Ilamaeho; their faces overflow with the song life 
sings at the moment of respite from lust. I find 
in them the altitude which belongs alone to a 
moth taking fully a summer night’s charm. The 
two geisha, (allow me to speak bombasti¬ 
cally'*, looking like goddesses who have 
left God’s presence, and are masqueradig 
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as women of the lower world, are here seen 
taking a walk by the rivet' which smiles with a 
suggestive air under the veil of dusk. They are 
,'ts tall as tiger-lilies by the mountain-side. 
They only know how to walk forward among 
the breezes. See how their long sleeve.s and 
skirts arc swelling and waving! The breezes hide 
in them. The beautiful women carry them along 
most delightfully.” 

I know that tho zenith of 
Kiyonagn’s power in composition 
is found in “Shijo-Kawara 
Y.usuzumi no Tai,” to which my 
head bends down in respect as 
when I Stic the full moon of 
Autumn taking her scat in the 
.middle of the sky with graceful 
.dignity. Hut I say in a part 
of rny Japanese note on it; “I 
have here the light feeling of 
sadness which always comes 
from the psychological nciception 
of perfection. I take delight in 
work which is only eighty per 
I'cnt successful, for the rest 
that is unfinished gives me a 
chance to fill in with my 
imagination; my ])OW(t of 
appreciation finds itself invigo¬ 
rated by a thing which through 
the virtue of itn perfection 
'Uggesl.s something belong¬ 
ing to the future. I know that 
such a criticism as this is 
blaspheipy to Kiyonaga’s masU'r- 
picce, and it is altogether too 
i;xtraordinary for anybody to 
f(*el sad in the presetice of a 
work which is perfect and 
faultless. Then let me e.xclmm 
in admiration of Shijo-kawara 
Yusuzuini no Tai, ‘How great 
Kiyonaga i.s in this work’!” I 
said somewhere that I had ceased 
lately to pay my highest respect 
to tho triptych calleil “Ushiwaka- 
maru Serenading Joruri I lime”; 
but r am second to none in 
recognizing Kiyonaga’a great 
power to produce a pictorial 
orchestra as in this piece, out 
of the unity of fignre.s and 
sceneiy in tho biu’kground. Also 
“Visit to Enoshima” and “Shelter¬ 
ing from Rain at the Mnneguri 
shrine” triptychs belonging to 
the last period of Kiyonaga’s 
activity, should be mentioned as work that 
distinguishes itself in harmonious composition and 
sensitive rhythm of line. 

But Kiyonaga lost his own genius at the end 
of the Teramoi period ; it is sad that as in .work 
like the pentaptych, “A Picnic under the Cherry 


Trees of Sumida Cawa,” the technical exertions 
of tho artist brought a result that only repeated 
his former mannerism. Excepting the series of 
“Ten Styles of Manners” which I have mentioned 
before, the works Kiyonaga produced in the 
beginning of the Kwansei era are short of 
creative courage and independent audacity, 
because having reached the summit of art 
alloted to him, he iilly slept in reminiscences 



Enjoying an livening Cool at the riverside of Hamacho: one sheet 
of a tripiych. About ITW. Ilandu collection. 

of pn.st glory. Although it is generally said 
that Kiyonaga retired from the world of wood- 
engraving before he was forty, there are some 
prints of his, proving such a supposition to be 
somewhat wrong. The series of Kodakara 
Goscchi Asobi, “Children on the Five Fete- 
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Diys,” puhli'lied l>y T'Utayji, may belong to 
the iniilille of the K'^an^ei era ; iiml I am tnlil 
that among ilie ehiMren-print- vvhieli he proiliiced 
quite plenlifnlly, one is dated as the Work id’ 
the first year of Jhiiikwa, wliicli is KSOf And 
also one siiriinoiio print has the date of 
“February of the seeonil year of Bniikwa.” 
Thendore Kivonagn eontiniieil his work in j)nnts 
to his fiiHeih year. Bat as 1 h.tve said repe.iteilly 
already, his artistic bfe as a creator of female 
beauty ended with the IVininei ei-a. The 
remaining question is what direct reason led 
him to stop diMwing women at the beginning 
of the Kwansei period. The stories that prevail 
concerning the matter have no foundation in fact. 

It was Ilaninobu in whose hand the seeonil 
ireriod of IJkiyoyo art opened bi'autifully, 
while Kiyonaga repre.«cnts its third period. 



Vujtht'r slij.jt of the sini! triptych 


The work of the arti.'its belonging to 
the fir.st period which is eallral somewhat 
arbitrarily the faimitive age. is decorative both 
in a good and bad sense. The impulse being 
expre.ssed mainly by lines, it treats tbo forms of 
reality in fragments and fastens tbeni at. will or 
pleasure, to embody a dream of youthfulneas. 


always frf>e aud sometimes selfish. We ean 
Cover it by tire words “imaginative purity.” But 
the artists of tlie .second period, Harunobu, 
Koryusai. Muncho and Shunsho, are more or 
le'.s syinb'ilical con.'>ciously or unconsciously ; 
their luck of reality often proves that they have 
no clearness in llieir conception of art. At be.st 
they lead one, into a sort of incuntiition. Even when 
Buncho and Shunsho •deal with actors, their 
c<mseiou.«.ness of reality uncertain ; the pictorial 
syllables they use are ili.-joiiied, depending on a 
magical accident for tbeir success. 

It is natural that the artists of the third 
peri"d based tbeir artistic principles on reality, 
bsc.iii.se each of tbeir evolved minds, like any other 
thing.s changing from general to specific, wished 
to exprc.ss itself individually ; when the human 
feeling of love and beauty in the life of Yedo’.s 
populace declared itself through the idiosyncrasy 
of art, we had, I am happy to say, its repre.senta- 
tivo in Kiyonaga. Unlike Harunobu who sought 
the colour and mood of human life witli a 
remini.scent attitude and turned the actual world 
into a fairy kingdom, Kivonaga never permitted 
his art to run out of reality, even when lie was 
tempted hv an irre.sponsihle siren of imagin.itioti. 
In this Kiyoiiaga’s great excellence is found. 

There i.s no other artist at least in Japan, 
who reigned so completely in the period to whicli 
he belonged ; he lelt to the future a wonderful 
record almost unparallelled in the artistic annals 
of our country, explaining how he uicd the 
privilege of one who was born later when ho 
collected all the traditions in technique, and how 
advantageously he arranged them tlirough his 
own personality, rich in gesture and rhythm. 
Some artists in the past grew tired suddenly and 
ca.st brushe.s aside, or being bewitched by fickle 
fortune, deceived themselves into ruin ; hut 
Kiyonaga alone with all healthy thought mixed 
with iniiigination, was able to control his citadel 
in continued prosperity as a king of the Teminei 
period. Although his age of precedence oy. r the 
printing world was only some five years from the 
third to the eighth years of Tenimei, Kiyonaga 
did his best in it and produced results which 
easily match tbirtj years’ work by anyone else. 
His work is one long procession of beauty in 
woman, the sight of which will always remain 
in the memory like that of ghosts on a 
promenade covered with flowers. When a western 
critic compares Kiyonaga’s women with 
dwellers on OlymDiis, he means, I think, that 
being’ serious and pretty simultaneously, they 
do not let their love and passion run into 
dissoluteness; in short, they are ii personification 
of the ideal in female beauty, in which imposture 
and tbo allurement of reality have no power to 
wound and ruin their nobility in manners an<l 
attitude. Therefore Kiyonaga’s art is never 
weak. As a true realist in art, he stood far 
above the other artists of the day. 

It is a pity that Kiyonaga’s life-story is noi 
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well known ; in this matter many other Ukiyoye 
artists share an equal fate. While some oiie 
says that ho was born in the seconrl year of 
Ivwanpo ( 1742 ) and died on the twelfth of 
Hiinkwa ( 1815 ), another maintains that his 
birth was on the second of Horeki, 1752. Ho 
was horn at Uraga in the province of Sagnmi, 
and was a son of Awaya Jinyomon. His 
■surname was Hekiguchi, and he was comnionly 
known by the name of Iehil)ei. Appearing in 
Vedo, he opened a bookshop in /limokncho, 
wliich was called 8hiriiko-ya ; and people of the 
day called him “Kiyonaga of Shimba” on account 
of his living at Bbiinbi. Shimba was a fish- 
market in his day. He took lessons in art from 
ihe third Kiyornitsu Torii ; but the Hosoban 
iictor-prints of his early period show more the 
I'lrect of Haninohu’s infiuenco in theatrical 
loints than that of his instructor. After 
Kivomitsti’s dealh, he was asked to <lraw a 
i.lii*atri(*al signboard by tin* Kiyornitsu family, the 
'll,iking of which was hi« special business ; he 


refused with thanks, saying tliat the acceptance 
of it would mean he must suc^ceed in the house 
of Kiyornitsu, that is, the Torii family. Kiyonaga 
was obliged, however, to succeed nominally tdl 
Kiyomitsu’s daugliU'r had a boy; but he was 
released from this agreement as expected, because 
the boy Kiynmine, who becinne the fourth head 
of the Torii family, arrived on the scene. 
Although he called himself Kiyonaga Torii and 
succeeded the Torii family temporarily, he did 
not originally belong to it; so when ho died in 
his sixty-fourth year he was buried in the 
cemetery of his own family t‘*inple, Wkoin of 
Ryogoku in Yedo, the present Tokyo. Although 
his tomlistoiie does not exist today, his posthu¬ 
mous Buddhist name, Choriu Y'oiju Koji, is 
inscriht'd in the hook of the death-register kept 
in the temple. 

\<i1r. ‘'Tlic Memorial Kxhiliition of Kiyonaga Coiii- 
nieiiio'almg the 20lh Aniiive.i'sary of Hm 
Death” was hebl at rakashimaya. Tokyo, 
in 19.'!.'). 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA 

By rm)]-’. T.\N YUN-.8HAN 


T im Is Mies as fast as the darting arrow. It 
has been three long years since I left India 
for my Fatherland. But during this long 
interval, there was not a <lay when I did not 
■diiiik of India, specially not a moment whmi I 
lid not think of tliis beiuitifal beloved VHsva- 
liharati at iSantiniketan. I left Saniiniketan just 
like a beo leaving its hive. I love Kantiniketan 
IS much as my native village ; I love India also 
IS much as my Fatherland. This time, when I 
I' lt my native village and my Fatherland for 
India and for Santiiiiketan a .second time, it is 
n'i the .same to mo as if 1 returned from India 
..ml Santiniketan to my Fatherland and my 
■laiivc village three years ago. The objective 
lets are opposiU', but my sentiments arc the 
line. Hence my pleasuro to be lure is really 
! ‘yond the expression of the symbolic words 
Inch 1 can use. 

India and China are _ naturally a pair of 
--ter countries. Their similarities and their 
• sociutions are great, numerous, and intimate. 

> 'oking over the geography and history of all 
nations in the world, we find there are not 
:'v other two nations that can be compared to 
' !■ two countries. This is true from every 
V-'Pect and from every standard of ob.scrvaiioti 
^ d judgment. 

Our two countries, both situated in the bright 
a d glorious continent of Asia, India to the 


south-west and Ohiipi to the north-east, spread 
out lordly in different directions hut yet are 
linked up at the main line, just like the two 
wheels of a ciirriage or the two wings of a bird, 
and, I’ven hefter to say, like the two him ls and 
f. et or the two ears and eyes of ;) person. Anil 
the Ilimalava.s, gigantic and niaje.siie, brilliant 
and magnifiec'iit., ex ictly le-emble the o<>mmon 
backbone, or tbo shoiddcrs, or ibe neck, and also 
tlie nerve system of theirs. Though ihoir 
boundaries are markeil oil', yet tlie physical shape 
is similar. 

A Chinese proverb speaks of •‘an exfen-^ive 
land with a multiiudinons people”, Boih India 
and Cliina have actually pos-essed them Be id s, 
the soils of onr two countries arc ferlile, he.iitiinl 
and productive : the peojilcs honest, frugal and 
indu'trimis. The products of soils and the out¬ 
puts of labour are suffiei« nt not only to maintain 
our own national exi-n nee but also to contribute 
to international prosperity. 

Our civilizations started from the misty, 
ancient times, that is, many thousands of years 
ago. Aceopling to tlio orthodox hisioiic accounts 
in Chinese, tlie formal estalilishment by Huaug-Ti 
of a lloit-d Empire in China was accomplisheil 
in 201)7 BC., .«o that this present year 1934 i.s 
the year 4031 in the Chinese c ilendir of orthodox 
hist^iry. But the pie-histonc periods must have 
been long and full of events. Some old books. 
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as! 5 ert that CliiiK^se oivilization bcpan about 
oighteoii tbou'^aiul yours bofor<! Huang-Ti ; others 
even go so far as to say tliat our nalimentary 
cultun: appeared fifty tliousainl years prior to 
the fora)atioti of Hiiang-Ti’s Kmpiro. Such 
remarks may lie true, but the rocordc'd facts are 
a little too remote to bo roliablo. It is only 
after (lie reign of Huang-Ti that the opoclis, 
sy'toins and deoils eau bo clearly investigated 
and verified, so that there is no more room for 
any doubt at all. About India, the historical 
records of very aneieni times are rather insufficient 
i)Ut according to references in C'luiu'se books on 
Buddhism, the condition of ancient India was 
roughly similar to that o! ancient China, Modern 
scholars have proved from investigations that 
the dale for the first appearance of the Vi'das 
ciinnot be less than JkC. to ll.lMlt) B.(l, and 

eonseejuenlly no one can be seepncal of the 
early civili/.alion of India. The invention of the 
written language is the most essential element 
of civilization, and a knowledge of such invention 
is a clue to the understanding of the history of 
eivili'/alion of any nation. The .system of Chine.se 
written language came into perfect e.vistence at 
tlic time of Huang-Ti ; so it follows that such 
language must have Imdtled and evolved for a 
long time before that period. Arguments and 
proofs are found in abundance in old Chinese 
books and classics, so numerous that I have no 
space liere to i|iiote them all. In a (.’hinese 
book by the, nanu' of Ca-55ian-Chu-Lin” or 
“Pearls of Buddhist World,” written by a famous 
monk named Tao-Hhih in the Tang Dynasty, 
we find a beautiful passage about the .sy.stem of 
Indian written language. It says brielly : 

“la ancient times, there were three great inven¬ 
tors of written hnign.agos : the first was Rrahina, 
whose way of writing was from the left to the 
right; the second was Kharu, whose way of 
writing was from the right to the left ; the third 
was Ts’anL>--fi?hia, whose way of writing was from 
top to bottom.” 

Wliat is beri' meant hy Brahma is the 
inventor of Sanskrit; by Khani, the inventor of 
Kharo‘-thy ; hy Ts’ang-Chia, the inventor of 
('hine-^e wonis, who was also an official in the 
government of Huang-Ti. In reality, Ts’ang-f’hia 
was not the. man who created, but the man who 
oditeil and compiled the Chinese written language. 
It is also stated in the hook just tiuoted that 

•Rrahina was the eldest ; Kharii the next; both 
living ill Tieiichii (India) ; and Ts’ang-Chia the 
youngest, living in the Middle Kingdom (China).” 

Now then, the time for the creation of Indian 
written language must be uiulouhtedly far 
earlier than the age of Asoka, or at least corres¬ 
ponding to die period when Ts’ang-Chia compiled 
the system of (.'hinese written language. Recently, 
archeologists have made con.si.'lerable discoveries 
in India, and I hope what I have ju.st mentioned 
may ho verilied by .some new concrete evidences. 

It is now very clear that the ages and facts of 


the beginning of Indian and Chinese civilizations 
are somewhat similar to each other. 

The true old civilized nations of the world 
are four in number: Egypt and Babylonia, 
India and China. But ancient Egypt ami 
Babylonia have become at present mere vague 
terms in history. Not only have their original 
peoples dwindled away, hut also their civilizations 
paled into the twilight 6f the dim past; their 
lands and their cities nrefaffording only iiiaterials 
for arclueologists to dig out, and only subject- 
matter for .scholars and poets to sing and mourn 
for ever. There are also many other younger 
nations which come and go, rise ami fall. Only 
our two countries, India and (Ihina, have stood 
up firm and high from the very beginning to 
the jirc.sent day for thousands of years alrcaily. 
'riiongli our lands have ever been trampled down, 
devaatated and usurped liy foreign peoples 
politically and ecoiiomieally, yet our superior 
traditions, teaehing.a, .systems, and customs have 
ofti'u assimilated the wild, Imrharou.s invaders 
and made them 6‘dueuted and cultured, so that 
our two countries are able to survive others 
and shine permanently. Such am the great 
singular eharaeteristics in tlie histories of India 
and Cliimi only. 

Again the elementary spirit of the ('hinese 
national character is “Benevolent love” and “Polite 
ileferenee,” which may be represented hy the 
word “.len” or jierfeet virtue. The e.ssential .spirit 
of the Indian national eliaraeter is “mercy” and 
“peace” which may ho represented by the word 
“.Miimsa.” These four terms, “benevolent love” 
ami “polite ileferenee,” “mercy” and “peace,” 
though different in form, an. yet fundamentally 
the same in sense. The life of the (.'hine.se 
adheres to the “(lolden Moan,’ so their attitude 
towards Nature is a process of harmonization. 
The life of the Indians lays stress upon 
“Continence,” so their attitude towards Nature is 
a proeos.s of assimilation. The (.'hine.se liavo a 
custom of worship of their ancestors, and love of 
their kinsmen, so that the system of big 
families is able to exist generation after genera¬ 
tion. And this is the case with the Indian 
people too. The Indinn.s have the inclination to 
stick to their native land, honour their teachers 
and respect their elders. And this is the ca.so 
with the Chinese peo]ile too. In social interciurse 
the ('hinese emphasize “justice” and “upright¬ 
ness”; despi.se “advantage” and “disadvantage.” 
And so do the Indian people In relationship.'^ 
between man and woman, the Indian.s observ 
“(•ha.«tity” and prize “modesty.” Ami so do the 
Chinese people. In addition to such moral 
standard.s, the teachings of our sages at different 
times are very much similar on the whole. 
(Jonfucius set up the “Wu-Ch’ang” or Five ethical 
laws : first, “Jen’’ or benevolence; second, “Yi' 
or uprightness ; third, “Li” or propriety ; fourth, 
“Chin” or wisdom ; fifth, “llsin” or faithfulness 
Varadliamana Jina and Bakyamuni Buddha both 
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fpreached five ascetic rules or “Pancha Silani”: 
those of Jina are first, “speak the truth”; second, 
“live a pure, poor life”; third, “non-killinfi:;” 
fourth, “non-stealinp”; fifth, '‘observe chastity”; 
and those of Bufidha are first, “non-killing-”; 
second, “non-stealing”; third, “non-adultery”; 
fourth “non-lying”; fifth “non-drinking.” Ifcsides, 
the Chinese people generally regard “Chih-Jen- 
Yung” or wisdom, benevolence, and courage as 
the three sublime moral law.s of the universe; 
the Indian people observe “Sila, Hamadhi and 
Prajna” or asceticism, meditation and wisdom as 
the guiding lamps of human life. Principles of 
such a moral nature are too copious to be 
enumerated in <letai]. 

So much for the similar features in our 
national life. As for the interchange of cultures 
between India and (.’hina, it has ttiken place for 
more than two thousand years. In the nook of 
“Buddhacharita” or the clas.-<ical biography of 
Lord Buddha, it is stated that Buddha once 
learnt from Visvamitra Acharin, who told him 
of many books among which one was a “Book 
of Chinn.” In another hook called “Ratnakutha” 
or the groat e.lassics of Buddhist Iretusures 
we also find the names of some (Jhinese 
feudal states, such a.-. “Wu”. “Shu,” “Cliin”. 
Such reconls as appeal- in Chine.se books are 
even far more in quantity. At a time when 
most of the nioderii strong nations had no 
shadow of existence yet, and when their peoples 
were still in a iirimitive state of life over an 
(uieultivated land, onr two countries, India and 
China, had already achiev(;d glorious and 

brilliant civilizations, and our wealth and 

prosperity had reached a .stage really .superior 
to what the European and American Power.s 
have altainoil today in the true sense of life. 
The essence of the present Wc-stia-n civilization 
of Vhich the white races are so proud anil for 
which th(‘ common people have so much envy 
and admiration is science. India and China 
possessed oven in ancient time.s the heginnings 
of some sciences. Eong, long ago, India had 
what we call in ('hinesc “Wu-Min”, the Pive 
.sciences or “Pancha-Vidya” : first the .seienee 

of sound or “Sabda-vidya” ; second, (he science 

of crafts or “Silpakarinasthana-vidya” third, 
the science of medicine or “Chikit.sa-vidya” 
fourth, the science of <-ause or “Iletu-vidya” : 
fiftli, the science of introspection or “Adhyatma- 
vidyu.” In China, we had what wo call now 
“Lu-Yi” the Sii Arts ; first, “Li” or 
propriety ; second, “Yo” or music ; third, “8heh” 
or archery ; fourth, “Yu” or Coachmanship ; fifth 
“Rhu” or writing ; sixth, “Su” or Mathematics. 
Besides, there existed what were styled “Lu-Shu” 
the six writings and “Lu-Ching” the _ six 
classics, and many other studie.s of medicine, 
surgery, astronomy, astrology, pottery, architecture 
and the like, It is only of such things of the 
modern West as steamers, trains, airplanes^ and 
battleships, submarines, cannons, guns, bombs, 
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tanks, poison gase.s, death rays and many other 
brutal weapons of bloodshed and massacre, that 
our two countries, India and China, bad really 
had none. 

The early facts concerning Indian and 
Chinese relationship of culture are found in 
various Chinese books, such as “Lieh-tsu”, “Chou- 
shu-chi-yi” or the Book of Wonders of Chou, 
“Lie-Sien-Chuan” or the biography of fairies, 
“8hih-Lao-(3hih” or Sketches of Buddha and Lao- 
tzu, “Ts’i-Lu” or the Seven Records, “Ching- 
Lu” or the Classical Retiords, and “Fu-Tsu- 
Tung-Chi” or the Accounts of Buddha, etc. 
hut this Is only a hare enumeration, not any 
adequate, systematic description. This is of 

course due to the remoteness of time and the 
complexity of cireumstance.s. Any momentous 
event which happened in the world, and any 
intercourse which took place l)etween the natioos 
must first have a long period of growth before 
any clear and detailetl records could be made 
about them. So the actual historical facts of our 
cultural interchanges are available only after the 
influx of Buddhism into China. The formal 
date for the first introduction of Buddhism into 
China is generally recognized to be the Yung- 
Ping tenth year of Min Ti of Han Dynasty 
(07 A. 1).), when the Emperor himself accorded 
Buddhism his royal welcome to the Capital 
I.<)-Yanq. But in fact, it is certainly not 
the Yung-Ping tenth year when Buddhism 
first entered China, it is also certainly 'not 
after tho Chinese acceptance of Buddhism 
that onr cultures began to have interchange. 
We can only say that Buddhism was first 
formally welcomed by a Chinese Emperor in 
Yung-Ping tenth year, and that tho cuitui^ 
interc.hange between India and China became 
more intimate and prevalent after the royal 
recognition of Buddhism. After this great 
Indian .sages and scholars came to China, and 
learned Chinese nionk.s and scholars travelled to 
India in large numbers at different times, 

eairying on the real work of cultural exchanges 
through the medium of Buddhism. According 
to the reconls of a Cliinese book cali^ 

“Li-'rai-Kao-Seng-C'huan” or the biographies of 
great monks in various ages, there were two 
hundred Chinese monks who learned in India 
with great success, and twenty-four Indian sages 
who preached in China with marvellous achieve¬ 
ment. But it must he remembereil that there 
must have been many, many more monks and 
scholars who either perished on the way or 
disliked to leave their earthly names to posterity. 
In another book called “Tang-Kao-Seng-Chuan” 
the biographies of the great monks of Tang 
Dynasty, there is a poem of which two lines 
read as below : 

A-way from Chang-An monks go West to learn, 

Out of a hundred no ten do litum. 

From this, we see that many are they who 
went to India but few are the fortunate who 
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could l•eturn to China. This must also hold good 
with the Indians who toured in the East. At 
that time, those people had to pass on foot 
througii (Central Asia ; there were solitary deserts 
to cross, den.se forests to pass, snowy mountains 
to climb, wild animals to encounter, terrible 
hunger and cold to .suffer ; it took years of 
hardship for them to rencli their do.stination 
through thick and thin. Such terrific trials and 
difficulties can easily be imagined, but their pious 
souls made them defy every trial and every 
difliculty. This brave, .strenuous and persevering 
spirit of our ancient sage.s naturally commands 
our heartiest reverence ami worship and 
consequently stimulates and increases our mental 
powers to strive on for the same c.ause. 

With regard to the influence of Indian culture 
oji the Chinese civilization, it is almost inexpres¬ 
sible in words. From tiie point of view of 
philosophy, the thoiight.s of the C-onfucianists 
and Taoists had been clo.sely intermingled with 
Indian thoughts since the dynasties of Wei 
(220-264 A. D.) and T.sin (26.5-419 A. D.); 
the process of assimilation was gaining momentum 
especially during the Tang Dynasty f67fl-906 A. D.) 
and in the subsequent age of tlic “Five Dynasties” 
(907 —956 A. D.) till there was evolved in the 
Sung Dynasty (960 -1276 A. D. 1 anew philosophy 
called “Li-Hsio” or New Rationalism. From 
the point of view of literature, the prose and 
poetry of Tsin and Tang Dynasties, and the 
Records of philosophical discourses in the Sung 
and Ming (lHGS-1643 A. D.) Dynasties, had a 
striking tint and flavour of Indian literature in 
form and in (piality. Even the .system of 
Chinese written language was affected by Indian 
influence : a certain Buddhist named Shou-Wen 
of the Tang Dynasty formulated thirty-six 
alphabets purely on the basis of Sanskrit words 
and then createid a revolution in the pronuncia¬ 
tion, sounds, and rhymes of Chinese words. 
And artistically China learned from India many 
methods, such as the building of pagodas, the 
making of statues, and the practice of fresco, etc. 
As for the translations into Chinese of Indian 
classical works, they may be reganied as a rare 
wonder in the world history of civilization, as 
far as perfection and quantity are concerne<l. No 
translation works of any modern nation can be 
a match for that Chinese treasury of abundance 
and superiority. In addition to a complete 
translation of the most important classics of 
Buddhism, there were also translated into Chinese 
many other cla-ssical works of ancient India. L^t 
ua take, for exauiple, just a few of such best 
known books ns were recorded in the catalorae 
of classical works of the history of the Sui 
I^nasty namely: “Brahman Astronomy”, 
“Brahman Mathematics”, “Brahman Medicine” 
“Braknmn Astrology, Calendar and Mathematics”, 
*Jiva: Rishi’s Fatalism”, “Gandhari: Mythology 
and Necromancy”. All these books and some 
others amounted to tens of kinds and above a 


hundred of volumes. The only pity is that suchr 
valuable maslorpices are either unseen or lost 
at the present time. Even in the translated 
works of Buddhist classics, mentions were 
occasionally made about the social and cultural 
affairs of India in addition to the relimous 
philo.sophy, religious ceremonies and ascetic rales. 
In short, all the learnmgs, thoughts, systems, 
religious practices, socim usages, and popular 
cu,ston)8 and habits of radia have appeared more 
or less in the tran.siated works of Chinese, and 
accordingly affected Chinese life to a considerable 
extenl.. The theory of cause and effect, tho 
belief in the cycle of life and death, and the 
faitli in the wheel of reward and punishment 
have espec.ially left vivid impressions deeply 
rooted in tho hearts id the general masses of the- 
Chinese people and become a firm, potent social 
force. 

Rut on the other hand, the inftiienoe of the 
Chinese culture over the Indian civilization seems 
to be comparatively meagre and insignificant. In- 
China, wo can see everywhere things and objects 
of Indian .style or model; but in India we can 
hardly see anything of Chinese origin. Some 
minutes ago, I made an allu.sion to Visvamitra 
Aebarin who once told Buddha of many books 
including one called “A Book of China”. Whether 
is thoro any sudi book still in India I don’t 
know. It is also .said in some (;!hine.se book 
that the great Buddliist Hsuan-Tsang had 
tran.slated into Sanskrit the Chinese classical 
book of “Tao-Te-Ching” or the (lassies of 
Virtue by I/io-Tse. but again my limited knowledge 
of Sanskrit prevents me from knowing if there 
is still existent any such text in Sanskrit today. 
Hero is therefore a question worthy of our 
attention: Since the Indian influence over 
Chinese culture has been so great, why is the 
Chinese effect upon Indian culture so little ? If 
wo consider the merits of the-se two cultures, the 
religion and philosophy of India are, of course, 
supreme and unparalleled in human history, bu 
the ethics and arts of China are also superior 
and matchless. And the Chinese classical works 
are capable of boing translated, and many of 
them should be translated, too ; why were their 
so many Indian classical books translated into 
Chinese and yet none of Chinese great works 
rendered into Sanskrit ? I have often sought for 
the reasons and I think, there may be three of 
them: first, India might have been influenced 
by Chinese Culture for some time but such 
influences dwindled awa^ with the long lapse of 
time; secondly, the religious sentiment of the 
Indian people was rich and strong, so strong 
that they were behaving as all religious peoples 
do, only actively to teach their gospel to others 
but not passively to receive any gospel from 
others; thirdly, the Chinese mentality mip:bt be 
receptive and sensitive to absorb and assimilate 
any other good civilization but shy and reluctant ' 
to propagandize their own culture among others. 
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At any rate, I feel China has received too much 
from but returned too little to India ; she must, 
therefore, have the sense of gratitude and do the 
fluty of reciprocation towards India, 

Something, however, has China gratefully 
done for Indian culture though not directly but 
ind^ctly. It is that she has taken great care 
andr made much effort to preserve, to cherish, 
to cultivate, and to magnify what she has got 
from India at different ages. Those translated 
works, quoted in the foregoing paragraphs, are 
really a precious treasury of parts of ancient 
.Indian culture, and greatly deserve our patient 
investigation, if wo want to understand dear 
old India thoroughly today. Some original 
works written by Cliinese visitors to India, 
such as “Fu-Kuo-Cbi” or Records of The 
Buddhist Nations by Fa-Shien, “Si-Yu-Chi” 
or Records of the Western Kingdoms by 
Hsuan-Tsang, and “Nan-Hai-Chi-Kuei-Chuan” 
or Messages from the South Sea by Yi-Tseng 
afford us typically valuable materials for the 
stiuly of ancient India. These books of travels 
have been now translated into several foreign 
languages ami are being studied by scholars 
and historians who take much interest in the 
research of the ancient history of India. What 
a great service have these hooks done to the 
preservation and magnification of Indian 
Culture ! But perhaps the greatest service China 
has rendered to Indian civilization is her work 
in relation to Buddhism. It may be saM that 
Buddhism was born in India, enriched in 
China, and then scattered over the whole world. 
I sometimes metaphorically asserted that 
Buddliii^m was a beautiful young lady of India 
who was married to China, enjoyed a happy 
life, and has had a comfortable family of 
children, grand-children and great grand-ehildren. 
In ordei to «lo homage to her motherland, 
thi.s lady must revisit her old homo of 
India. Sastri Maha.saya and Prof. Kshitimohau 
Sen kindly added: “She must come together 
with her husband and all her children, too.’’ 
flow interesting and significant is this remark 
of these learned Professors ! It is, therefore, 
tlie duty of China to .send her back and the 
duty of India to welcome her home. 

So far I have related some true facts about 
the old intimate relationship between the cultures 
of our two great sister countries. But for the 
last few centuries it is deplorable to say, that 
friendly relationship has somehow dwindled 
and even stopped probably on account of 
vicissitudes in life and changes in circumstance.*). 
At the same time the modern .science of 
Kurope rose so much in power and materialism 
roarea so loud for force that the so-called 
tnduatrial Revolution was brought about in the 
turbulent tide of the human sea. As the 
history of Euroi>eau civilization is short, their 
philosophy, their religion and their ethical 
thought are not mature and effective eifbugh 


to ^ control this raging tide; then, woe to ail 
their means of production have turned out to 
be tools of destruction 1 Their greed for g^ 
and thirst for blood lead to the invention of 
.sinful and murderous arms and weapons which, 
in turn, give rise to deadly wars and struggles. 
Every nation is mad, everything is wrong, and 
every place is disturbed. The last Great World 
War is only the first outburst of this materia¬ 
listic insanity. Not only the West is troubled 
but also the East is suffering. Especially our 
two oldest civilized countries, India and Chinai 
fall into the whirlpool of disasters and difficulties. 
The better the culture, the fiercer the attack 
Our civilizations are now misunderstood; our 
national .systems, broken ; our social lives, 
distressed, and our peoples, despiseil. Consequently 
we are so busy with our own national concerns 
and strifes to deal with this mad tide of 
materialistic currents that we have no leisure 
to look after our old important and intimate 
national relationship of the past. 

But spiritually, our n.ational love for and 
•sympathy with eacli other have never been cold 
though the apparent formal connection is some¬ 
what .severed in the recent course of time. As 
soon as opportunity comes, we shall snatch it 
and renew our old relationship at any time. 
Fortunately in 1024, just ten years ago, Curudeva 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Poet, accompanied 
by Prof. Kshitiiiiohan Sen, Prof. Nandalal Bose 
and Prof. Kalidas Nag paid a visit to Chi||z ; 
it is this visit that marks the resumption of our 
old national friendship. The impression 
Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore gave us Chinese 
during his .sojourn i.s even greater than what our 
sage-s (lid in the pa.st. The Chinese generally 
regard Cunnleva Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi as the modern Buddhas of 
India. Gurudeva’s works in English have been 
mo.slly translatefl into Chinese and the poems 
of “Stray Bird.s” and “the Cre.S(:ent Moon” have 
created a new style of prosody in Chinese 
poetry at present. And there are in China now 
a (’re.sceiit Moon Society and a Crescent Moon 
Magazine both of which, founded and directed 
by Dr. IIu Shili, are <ledicated to the memory 
of the Great Poet-philosopher’s visit to China. ^ As 
for the Poet’s ideal and hope to unite Asiatic 
cultures and to revive the Indian and Chinese 
cultural relationship, all of our Chinese scholars 
have the sincerest sympathy with him and our 
leading scholars and leaders have also cherished 
for long the same idea and are willing to co- 
atrive for the common goal with joint endeavours. 
Now is the time for India and China to resume 
and strengthen their cultural relationship. 

The present world is in a state of confusion 
and chaos, and the brewing mischievous storms 
are even beyond our power of imagination. The 
more nations talk of love and peace, the deeper 
they envy and hate one another; the more they 
seek for friendship, the fiercer they brandish 
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their swords. It is terrible even to think of the 
fact that armaments are both openly and secretly 
being prepared, mysterious weapons of slaughter 
are being invented day and night. The echolars 
of politics and statesmen say, it is all a political 
roblem, the students of economics and 
nanciens say, it is all a problem of economy ; 
but really it is only a cultural problem of all 
the world. If the ultimate remedy is not souglit 
from culture it is impossible to euro the current 
malady and to avoid the future catastrophe. 
The Powers of Europe and America have come 
to the end of their wits in the labyrinth ; it is 
then _ urgently necessary for the Easterners, 
especially Inilians and t’hinese, to shoulder this 
duty of human salvation, I make this remark, 
not because I have the least prejudice against 
or look down upon Europe and America; but 
1 am convinced that the misuse of the motiern 
Western sciences and matorhilism is responsible 
for the ^ immiDcnt crisis and tribulations of the 
world. So a new outlet to human life must 
be researched out from the Eastern civilisation, 
especially from the cultures of In<lia and China. 


I do not mean tiiat all the modem Westenr 
sciences should be thrown away, but that the 
application of such sciences must be controlled,, 
directed, modified, and adjusted by the benevolent', 
and harmonious spirit of Indian and Chinese- 
cultures, so that a new civilization will be- 
brought about for the constructive benefit 
betterment of all humanity. The enlightened 
persons of Europe and America who have been 
aware of the shortcoming* of thoir own cultures 
are now all making efforts to find tho healing 
medicine from the cultures of India and ('hina. 
Hence, needless to say, we Indians and Chinese 
must wake up at once, and restore our old 
national relationship. By the interchange of 
cur cultures, we shall achieve our cultural 
renaissance; by cultural renui.ssnncc we shall 
create a now world (livilization ; and by the 
new civilization we shall relieve all mankind. 
Our two countries having made a glorious world 
in the past, can’t we make again a glorious 
world in the future ? 

A lecture at Santiniketan. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN RAJPUTANA 

By SWAMI JAGADISWAKANANDA 


“M 


’AN has made a mess of his life”, 
observes Edmond Holmes, the 
veteran EnglUb thinker and 
writer, "because he has made a 
mess of his education.” This perhaps is 
nowhere so true as in our motherland which 
i.s passing through the chaos of transition. 
Old orthodoxies are being violently .shaken by 
new heresies in this field. A happy combi¬ 
nation of ancient ideals and modern methods of 
education has not yet been generally realized. 
Hence the most unfortunate results of our 
present system of education. 

If the Indian ideal of education be the 
manifestation of the perfection already in 
man, it must be frankly admitted that the 
success of educational adventures in modern 
India has not yet come up to the mark. 
Tagore's Shantiniketan, Gurukul and Rishi- 
kul of Hardwar, Mahatma Gandhi’s Satya- 
grabasbram, the residential schools of the 
Kamkrishna Mission at Deoghar, Madras and 
Podanur, the Modern School of Delhi, 
Brahmacbarya Vidyalaya at Ranchi and other 


leading educational experiments have not, 
as ill luck would have it, achieved their 
desired goal so far. Nevertheless India is 
neither fighting shy of, nor is daunted by her 
slow progress and failures, and edueational 
experiments are newly being multiplied with 
groat zeal and .sacrifice. 

The thoughtful section of the Indian 
population is disgusted with the faulty and 
even disastrous methods of the present system 
of education and is progressively realizing 
the value of sontid ednention. In the ctirrent 
system of education, ethical and spiritual 
values have been sacrificed for professional 
and manual training. The "bread and biUter” 
education of our schools and colleges is 
unable to produce “perfect specimens of 
manhood” but just men and women, wiih rare 
exceptions, of course, who would get on well 
in the world and probably a few prize-winners 
or precocious wage-earners. I'his educational 
system does not give due importance to 
character with fourfold basic qualities accord¬ 
ing to Bertrand Russell, vix., vitality, courage. 
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sensitiveness and intelligence, and has 
practically neglected trae cnlture. The 
personality of tlie student has been suppressed 
instead of allowing it to blopoin forth. 

It is to eliininate the glaring defects of 
modern education that an educational experi¬ 
ment is being made in Rajputana. Nestled on 
the high peaks of the Aravalli hills, Udaipur, 
the queen city of Rajputana, situated as it is at 
the altitude of about two thousand feet above 
the sea-level, affords beautiful scenery and a 
wholesome climate to the Vi«lya-Bhavan to 
carry on its activities. The Vidya-Bhavan of 
Udaipur which is hardly four years old wants 
to give constructive shape to the common 
protest against the evils and imperfections of 
the existing system of education—particularly 
the inadequate attention paid to the formation 
of character and training in citizenship. Its 
primary aim is to use education as a means 
of social reconstruction and cvetjtually to 
enrich society in all its branches with a supply 
of active, dutiful members imbued with a 
spirit of idealLsm and fully equipped morally 
and mentally. The infant institution has gone 
forward in its desire to conduct experiments 
and to employ up-to-date methods of child 
training so far as it has been practicable. It 
ha.s already' demonstrated its distirmtiveness 
and has amply justified the need for more 
institutions of its kind for the advancement 
of education in the country. 

The Vidya-Bhavan is p.articularly fortunate 
to have a suitable site of about sixty bighas 
of land with its natural healthy surroundings 
in a secluded .suburb of the beautiful Udaipur 
town. The school buildings and hostel are 
sorrounded by flower gardens and fruit 
orchards. The fuundcr-president and the 
chief executive officer of this promising insti- 
tutioti is the public-spirited Dr. Mohan Sinha 
Mehta. Ph.D., M. A. ll. b., Bar-at-law, who has 
devoted his life and resourcc.s to it There 
are about ninety students on the rolls and 
sixteen teachers. It is partly residential at 
present for want of boarding accommodation. 
Of course, attempts are being made to make 
it wholly residential. The school is up to the 
Matrionlution standard from the lowest infant 
classes. Miss Katherine Heilemnnn, who is 
a highly qualified and noble hearted Koglish 
lady, is its chief supervisor and rector. She 


is not connected with any Christian mission' 
and is a great lover of Indian thought and" 
cnlture. She is maiuly responsible for the 
phenomenal success of the Vidya-Bhavan 
in such a short time. She has dedicated 
herself to the service of India on educational 
lines from a quite disinterested motive. 

The basic principle of child psychology 
that the fundamental nature of the child is 
intelligfijit and good, as advocated by Maria 
Montessori, is being assiduously kept in view 
in the Vidya-Dliavan. So long we have 
governed the child through mistrust almost 
resembling hatred, instead of allowing it to 
grow through love and understanding. The 
individual has been lost in the mass. The 
great quality of dweipUno has been approached 
from altogether a wrong angle with grievous 
-moral results. Through our bigotry and 
ignorance we have obstructed the child in 
his one great natural mission, that of growth. 
In a word, it has been at its best only 
instruction, which we have misnamed as 
education. In the Vidya-Bhavan a steady 
and deliberate effort is made to adopt the 
method suggested by Joseph Payne wherdhy 
the teacher’s part in the process of education 
is that of a guide, director or superintendent 
of the operations by which the child teaches 
himself. The boys ate encouraged to be 
their own teachers. They are taught to 
educate their own mlud and to train other 
senses external and internal. They are 
always discouraged to cram and memorize 
their lessons like automatons. 

The .science and art of education has 
mad(! great advance in recent years. The 
old iheory that the child’s mlud is a blank 
tablet, a Inbula rasa, as Locke called it, 
has already been exploded. The new belief 
of “nature and nurture,” summed up in the 
two words of Sir Percy Nunn, is widely being 
accepted and applied with remarkable 
success. The child is born with certain 
inherited mental traits and the aim of educa¬ 
tion is to afford the atmosphere in which 
they may grow. If the right environment is 
created, tlie child will himself learn with ease. 
The teacher in the Vidya-Bhavan is a guide 
and counsellor in the child’s studies. Here 
a strong effort is being made to make the 
child think for himself and take care of him- 
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self. The co-ordination of all subjects of study 
is being attempted. The personal element 
in education is very, very great. tJnless the 
teachers are highly qualified bodily, intellec¬ 
tually and morally, the students will never 
be drawn towards them. The teaching 
profession is a sacred one and the teachers 
are in fact the builders of the future society. 
But unfortunately the majority of teachers 
look upon their profession as no better than 
a money-making and bread-winning one. 
The pivotal principle of educational philo- 
shopy perhaps is that example is better than 
precept. Bnt the modern teachers are far 
away from the former. T'he well-known 
■ educationist Thring has rightly said : “Life 
imparts life to life through life.’’ So in the 
Vidya-Bhavau the teachers are juore friends, 
guardians and parents than mere inf-tnictors. 
Mentally and morally efficient teachers there 
are in the staff. The aim of education, as 
Bagiev points out, is to develop the social 
effi<uency of the child. The school stands 
midway between the home and society. So 
the Vidya-Bhavan has been making every 
effort to develop a healthy corporate life in 
its Wards. 

The child is father of thn man, says 
the poet-philosopher Wordsworth, Wh.atever 
is learnt in the formative period of childhood 
bears fruit in the adult age. Bertrand Kussell 
ha.s al.'^o said to the same effect that a child 
completes its education before it i.s nine years 
old and later on the child mind almost loses 
its plasticity and flexibility. fSo the Vidya- 
Bhavan admits only little boys between six 
and ten years. Its ideal is to begin education 
on right lines in infancy. I’iay-way is the 
key-note of the method of dealing with this 
infant class. There is no rigid time-table 
for it. Greater empha.sis is laid on training 
the senses than the reasoning faculty. English 
is taught by the direct method more or le.ss 
as a living and spoken language by way of 
couversation. Both the analytic and synthetic 
methods, like the phonetic and “look and 
.say", are employed according to individual 
need. For teaching the correct accent of 
English the school possesses set of ‘lingua- 
phone^ records. Plans are ready for the 
cottage hostels, real modern gurukulas in which 
six small children between the age of six and 


ten will reside with the married master, 
entering the latter’s family. Life in these 
cottages will modify the sudden change from 
the mother’s care to the ordinary hostel 
crowd. I * 

The special feature of the Vidya-Bhavan 
is to give each boy absolutely individual 
attention. To achieve* this end the group 
.system has been introduced. The whole 
school has been divided into groups 
consisting of about fifteen or twenty 
boys more or less on a psychological basis. 
Each group is under the charge of two, or 
sometimes three, leathers. This is a great 
help in the coordination between the home 
and the school and the complete harmonious 
development of the child. The conventional 
homework is avoided. Tt being a whole day's 
school from dawn till dusk, children prepare 
their lessons in periods of ‘supervised study.’ 
The ‘as.signraeut’ work combined with super- 
vi.sed study Is a cautious approiich in the 
direction t>f the Dalton Plan. The class 
rooms in the school are allotted to different 
subjects and are accordingly equipped. It 
is hoped to have in course of time labor¬ 
atories for working around the Dalton method. 
Examinations are not regarded as the only 
criterion for promotion. I’he boy has to 
prove through solid work throughout the year 
the simultaneous development of head, heart 
and hand for the same. San.skrit and Persian 
are compulsory up to the middle standard. 
This arrangement is preferred not only 
because the study of classical languages 
broadens the mental outlook but also because 
it gives a wider basis to the boy’s studies at 
a higher stage. Science and Geography are 
taught in a realistic and humani.stic way. The 
boys learn Gcogniphy through pictures and 
observation of bird.s and animals. Science 
is taught through the life-stories of great 
scientists and their discoveries. The child’s 
mind is thus impressed with the creative pos¬ 
sibilities of the human mind. The syllabus 
of Historj’ is drawn up on a ‘concentric 
method’ by which the boys learn first the 
fundamentals of Indian History and great 
personalities of the world. Music and draw¬ 
ing are compulsory, because the study of them 
respectively develop the inner rhythm and 
aesthetic sense of the child. The medium of 
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iastraction is the motheivtongue. The boys 
are not merely confined to the text-books 
prescribed for the course but the teacher leads 
them to the library, which is an open one. 
This has produced excellent results. 

Manual training, gardening, physical educa¬ 
tion and games are all included in the curri¬ 
culum. There is also a library, a workshop 
and a laboratory attached to the school. The 
Vidya-Bhavan also makes use of the Boy 
Scout movement The boys with their 
teacher’s guidance bring out a manuscript 
magazine. This develops the creative faculty, 
the imagination and the writing capacity of 
the student Occasionally trips to places of 
historical or geographical interest and excur¬ 
sion canjps are organized to train boys in self- 
reliance and endurance. Moreover, camps 
bring them itj touch with the mystic and 
spiritual influence of nature. Outings arrang¬ 
ed on group and scout linfs have proved of 
great educatioiml utility. Plato long ago truly 
pointed out that for the sound education of a 
child a gymnasium for the body is as necess¬ 
ary as the gymnasium for the soul. The boys 
have, apart from systematic physical culture, 
regular outdoor games including sword-play 
and lathi-play. The Vidya-Bhavau is making 
some experiments to find for itself the educa¬ 
tional methods which may best suit its 
children. No method is taken for granted for 
good. Every project is accepted on an ex¬ 
perimental basis. Methods have been adopted 
to minimize the evil ett'eots of excessive ex- 
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ternal authority which breeds either bliixl 
obedience or unreasoning revolt and to- 
develop a sense of responsibility and self- 
reliance in children. Great emphasis is laid 
on the adjustment of the boys to the environ¬ 
ment. The Vidya-Bhavan is a non-denomina- 
tional institution and is so by choice. No- 
particular dogma or theological .system forms 
the exclusive basis of the scheme of religious 
education, (loramon principles of all religions 
and lives of all world-teachers are told to the 
boys in the form of stories after the prayer on 
Sunday mornings. The talks have often 
stimulated searching enquiries aud interesting 
discussions on God and the Universe and 
the duties and obtigations of man towards 
them. 

The Vidya-Bhavan is fortimale to have a 
band of selfless workers, sincere to the back¬ 
bone. Tf Dr, Mehta, the fonnder-president, 
is the body, Miss Hcilemann, the rector, is the 
brain of the institution, ft is indeed a great 
enterprise for a lofty purpose. It requires 
ITcrculean strength and Ilimalayau patience 
to work out its plans and projects and to 
make it a growing reality. But the logic of 
it is irresistible. 

It is right ideals in education that shape 
the destiny of the nation. India was dena¬ 
tionalized by following a wrong course of 
education. But the time is not far off when 
Indian ideals will be adopted in the Indian 
educational institution.s to build India’s future 
greater than her glorious past. 
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ENGLISH 

CENSUS OR INDIA, VOL. I, PART Ilf: 
Ethnographical. {Goccrnment of huha Pres.% Delhi, 
1935.) Pp. 116-{-240. I^icc Rs. 7-10-0, or 13s. 

The volume before us is an ethuorgaphic supple¬ 
ment to Dr. J. H. Hutton’s General I^^rt of the 
Census of India, lOrU. It is divided into two parrs. 
Part A deals with the “Racial Affinities of the Peoples 
of India.” written by Dr. M. S. Guha, ph. i)., 
Anthroixriogist, Zoological Survey of India. Part B. 
edited by Dr. Hutton, contains “Ethnographic Notes” 
by various contributors including 1(> page-s of “Tour 
Notes of the Census Oomniissioner,” himself. 

The anthrojrometr'c investigations of Dr. Guha 
and some previous and contemporaneotis workers in 
the field bear out the existence of the following 
difl'erent racial strains in the coniftosition of the 
Indian population, which have for sometime now 
been recognizerl by various anthropologists, and which 
were for the first time systematically set forth by 
Dr, Hutton himself in his main Report (fl'«sv/s of 
India, 1931, Vol 1, Part I, pp. 442 ff). These racial 
elements are— 

(1) A comparatively short-statured long-headed 
element which forms the basic substratum of the 
population of India as a whole, and may be called 
the ‘Mediterranean’ tytie. The Telugu Brahman, the 
Kalian of the Southern Tamil country, and the 
Illuva of Cochin are said to be representative samples 
of this type. Though it forms the dominant element 
in the population of the Andhra country and Malabar 
it is also the predominant element in the greater 
part of the lower stratum of the population of 
Northern India. 

(2) A broad-headed element of medium stature, 
which may be called “Alpine” or “Alpine-Armenoid” 
came to be superimpo^ on this basic element in the 
Western Littoral and in Bengal. 

The Na|^ Brahman of Gajrat, the Kayostha of 
Bengal, and the Kannada non-Brahman are the main 
representatives of this type. 

(3} Next, a Proto-Nordic long-headed, tail-statured 
element* came to be superimposed in Northern India 


^on the basic ‘Mediterranean’ substratum. The 
Brahman of the Unit^ Provinces, the Sikh of the 
Punjab, and North-Western liiiualayan tribes like 
the Kaffir and the Pathan, arc said to be typical 
representatives of this type. 

(4) A short-statiired, broad-headed Mongoloid 
element is found all along the sub-Hiraalayan regions 
from North-east Kashmir to Bhutan. 

(!)) A second Mongoloid element, with medium 
stature and longish head and medium nose, but with 
the typical Mongoloid characteristics of the face and 
the eye, constiiutcs the major strain in the population 
of the Assam hills and not inconsiderably of the 
Brahmaputra valley. Th<! Angami Naga and the 
Mikir-Bodo group arc good representatives of this 
type. 

(b) Last, but not the least, is the short-statured, 
long-headed, brown-black element exinstitutcd by the 
aboriginal population of India, said to be of the 
‘Australoid’ or ‘Proto-Australoid’ type, who are in fact 
the earliest occupants of Jncliaii soil except perhaps 
a still earlier dark pigmy strain of the Negrito tyj)e 
who would appear to have been displac^ and 
partially absorbed by the ancestors of the existing 
aborigines of India. 

Dr. Guha proposes that to these “non-Negretoid” 
Indian aborigini^ the ancient Indian name of 
‘Nisada’ may henceforth be applied more appropriately 
than any new-fangled modern name, such as 
‘Pre-Dravidian,’ ‘Proto-Australoid,’ or ‘Veddoid.’ But 
we doubt whether it would be prudent to use this 
old and more or less occupational name, which 
seems to have acquired an unsavoury association 
about it, in preference to the colourless appellation of 
‘pre-Dravidian.’ The newly-found race-consciousness 
and even racial pride now in evidence among certain 
sections of Indian aborigines might resent the 
resuscitation of the term ^Nisada’ as a racial name 
to be applied to them. 

Physical measurements and statistical calculations 
occupy the larger part (116 pages) of this first part 
of the volume' Dr. Guha took anthropometric 
roeasursments of as many ns ‘2.5U persons under the 
auspices of the Census Department and also utilized 
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certain previous meaaurementB taken by himeelf and 
other workers in the field. A number of excellent 
platens enhance the value of this part of the work. 

The Second Part of the volume before us consists 
of “Ethnographic Notes by various hands.” Dr. Hutton 
himself leads with 16 pages of his own Tour Notes 
on difierent tribes that ho visited. As might be 
expected, his notes based on his own observations are 
very accurate and illuminating. But alone the accuracy 
of some stray item here and there based obviously on 
information may perhaps be doubted. Thus the informa¬ 
tion regarding the (Iraous that each village has some 
different animal for its emldein, applies now only to 
a very limited number of Oraon villages in the central 
jjortion of the Ranchi plateau alone, and the wooden 
camel that Dr. Hutton saw at a certain Dhumkuria 
(presumably of village Barhamboy) is not ridden by 
the headman at the “Rath festival”—for the Oraons do 
not observe the Rdt/i festival at all,-but is taken to 
the Oraon tribal j<itras which have no connce.tion 
with any Hindu festival and are not held in the 
month of Asarh in which the Rath festival of the 
Hindus is celebrated. 

As for Dr. Hutton’s note at p. 90 on the origin of 
the Knrmi-Mahtos of Chota Nagfiiir, it is gratifying to 
the present writer to (itid that T)r. Hnlton’s sugerestion 
that they ‘represent an amalgamation of the braehy- 
cephaMe Pamiri stoc’k” with an aneestral ‘Kolariti’ 
stock jnd that “the Kurmi-Majjto is a clear monument 
of 0 Alpine migration into India and the process 
o its absorption,” is in (H-rfect agreement with the 
same hypotht^iis that the present writer suggested on 
cultural grounds sometime ago in his presidential 
address at a literary association at I’urulia (Manbhnm) 
and which was published in the Bengali monthly 
"I'rnhasi'' of Aravan 11542, B E. (July. 192.0). 

With regard to the (ontrihutions of other writers 
in this second I’art of the volume under review, their 
quality is generally very good, p.artieularly of such 
contributions (to name only a few) as those of R(w. 
Dr. Boddiug, Mr. Mills, Mr. Parry, Mr. Hari Bilash 
and the Late Mr. Dewar, nml Mr. W. V. (frig-son, 
who have made H[)eeial studies of the irihes they 
write about. If any cfjmment is permissible, one 
would have liked to see that the sperial area in which 
a partioular (jontribntor studied a particular tribe 
might be noted,—for enstoms. beliefs and traditions 
of the same tribe are found to vary more or less 
in different l(K-al areas. 

Although the notes of the majority of the contri¬ 
butors of this second part are more or less valuable 
this cannot unfortunately be said of all. To cite one 
or two instances of patently erroneous statements by 
contributors who obviously do not understand what 
they write about. At p. 115. we read “Oraons are 
a class of the Rolarian division of the aboriginals” ! 
Again, “Marriages at present are not confined to the 
same /brts but a man of one/'’ari.s- can marry a girl 
of another Part,s of Oraons” ! And so on and forth. 
To designate the ‘Dravidian’-speaking Oraon as 
‘Kolarian,’ and to say that marriage in the same 
“Paris" (clan) is the rule among the aborigines of 
Chota Nagpur, and marriage outside the clan is 
just beginning to be permitted, is to reverse the actual 
state Of things and to betray utter ignorance of the 
tribes about whom this contributor cnoosea to write, 
Some other items of information that he supplies 
are of the same ({ualit^. 

Another writOT .writing about the Santals says 
at p. Ill, “Tbe chiefs are drawn from the <Kiskn 
class” bat at p. 112 ho writes, “There is no 
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order of social precedence, and no chiefly^ clan.” 
Another contributor prefaces bis contribution by 
saying, ‘‘I have collected as much information at 
ptssible from a cumory perusal of such literature as 
IS available in my office library deiUing with the 
tribe, and from hasty local enquiries made” at two 
places. One may be permitted to doubt the value and 
usefulness of notes prepared in this way. Fortunately 
these are exceptions rather than the rule in this 
volume. 

When we consider the three parts of Vol. I 
(India) of the Reports of the Census of India^ 1931, 
as a whole, we cannot but feel unstinted admiratiou 
for the mass of valuable material collected, marshalled, 
systematized and synthetized by Dr. Hutton with 
tnc zeal, devotion and skill of an accomplished 
scholar that he is. 

C. Roy. {Ranchi) 

NOTES ON .THE OOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO JOHN : Bt/ IL P. Bloralskif. Ihiblisltcd htf 
Thensophwd Puhli^him/ Home, Admr, Madras. 
Pp. 31. 

The notes are undoubtedly scholarly and breathe 
a spirit of research. But many of the interpretations 
will certainly be unacceptable to an orthodox 
Christian. The spirit in which the New 'D’stament is 
understood by our author will be evident from the 
following statement; 

“The whole of the New Thstoment is an allegorical 
representation of the Cycle of Initiation, i.e., the 
natural birth of man in sin or flesh, and of his second 
or spiritual birth as an Initiate, followed by his 
resnrreetion after three days of trance—a mode of 
purification-during which time his human body or 
Astral wa.s in Hades or Hell, which is the earth, and 
his divine Ego in Heaven or the realm of truth. The 
Ne/r Testament describes urifiellish icIiUe. or divine 
magic: the Old Testament gives the description of 
black, or selfish magic. The latter is psychism, the 
former all spirituality” (p. ‘20). 

There arc many to whom most ancient writings, 
(c. (j., the Rnmnynna and the Maliabharota) ate 
allegorical. They will be delighted with this new 
interpretation of the Bible. 

THE OCCULT TEACHINGS OP THE 
CHRIST; By Josephine, Ransom. Published by 
Theosophieal Publishmq House, Adyar, Madras 
Pp. 19. 

This is an exegesis of the Bible according to 
the principles of interpretation laid down by Madame 
Blavatsky in her Secret Doctrine. The teachings of 
Christ are hero said to be “Occult teachings which 
could only be explained at Initiation” (p. D. “Christos 
is the impersonal and true essence of Deity” (p, 4). 
The Christ state is the state of the Jivan-mukta (p. 5), 
“The Spiritual descent of Jesus is traced from the 
Dhyan Chohaus the ‘Serpents of Wisdom,’ who 
are also the Angels of the Stare of Christians... 
or again the seven Planets (including the Sun) of 
every religion” (p. 8). "The romance of the vicarious 
atonement and mission of Jesus as it now stands, 
was borrowed by some too liberal Initiates from the 
mysterious and weird tenet of the earthly experience 
of the reincarnating Ego” (p. S). 

We have quot^ enough to show the spirit of the 
book. That the apparently simifie story of the Neu 
Testament may be shewn to be pregnant with ocedt 
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ineanitigs will bo obvious to any one who reads a 
book like this. 

U. C. Bhattacharjke 

A HISTORY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS IN HYDERABAD STATE: By 
M. F'liulhh Khan. New Ilyderahaci, Pres'n, 
Seemid/:rabad. 1935. Price unsiaUd. 

WHITHER HYDERABAD : By Sued Ahid 
flasan, {Publisher not menlioned.) Price w. 1 

These aro two unequal books. Mr. Fatullah Khan 
concerns himself with a dry-as-dust examination of 
the evolution of the administrative machinery in the 
State of Hyderabad, from 1724 to the pn’sent day. 
WiAin the short space of a hundred and fifty jjages, 
Mr. Khan reviews the salient features of administra¬ 
tive reform ever since Asaf Jab’s revolt against the 
Mughal Emperor. The misdeeds of Eajah Chandoo 
Lai, the growing influence of the Residency over the 
Nkam, the notorious dealings of Messrs. Palmer & Co., 
the redoubtable efiPorts of the first Salsr Jung to clean 
up the aiigean stables of maladministration, the 
infusion of British Indian talent into the administra¬ 
tive system, tlie later achievements of Sir Kishan 
Pershad Bahadur, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Akbnr Hydari,— 
are all subjected to .a careful scrutiny. Pro^r 
emphasis is laid upn the late Nizam’s fmnan of lo92 
called the (Jauuneha Mubarirk and the present Nizam’s 
rescript of the now Constitution, as indicating the 
concerted eflfort of the State to brine up its adminis¬ 
tration to modern expectations. Four chapters arc 
devoted to a discussion of the reforms of the 
government of the present ruler. Mr. Khan’s cnd«ivour 
can be sefely recommended as an elementary guide to 
students of the affairs of the premier Indian State. 

Whither Thjderalmd is a challenging l>ook. In 
fact, the challenge contained on p. M(\ was promptly 
taken up by the Nizam’s government and the 
book suppressed as far as the dominions are 
concerned. 

Mr. Abid Hasan is the Secretary of the newly 
started “Nizam’s Subjects’ League”, of which the 
President is Nawab Sir Nizamal Jung Bahadur, 
lately Political Member of the State Covernraent. The 
book is a running commentary upon the principal 
clauses of the league’s constitution. Written in 
trenchant language, the book lays emphasis uixin 
some of the most important problems of the State. 
It is mainly centred round the thesis that Hyderabad 
is for the Hyderabadis. and the Mulki movement 
is but a reflex effect of the League’s activities. 
Fortunately, the League is non-coramunal and non- 
denominational and emphasizes the necessity for 
loyalty to the house of Asaf Jah and to Deccani 
Nationalism. When it is remembered that over two 
million “outsiders” are now manning the administra¬ 
tion, industry and commerce of the State, one is 
naturally inclined to sympathize with the people 
of Hyderabad. The book takes a bold stand 
upon the sovereign rights of Hyderabad, which 
is an ally of the British Government and not 
a feudatory. The League demands a fair position 
for Hyderabad in the new federal polity, “d 
upbraids the Htate Government for not publishing a 
detailed account of the work of its delegations to 
the Round Table Conferences. It further insists on 
the broadening of the constitution of the State and 
outlines a new constitution in which the democratic 
principle is firmly enthroned. It does not propose 
to disturb vested interests, but demands the early 


inauguration of a people’s government. Mr. Hasan 
has naturally provoked the wrath of the Residency 
when he tonched upon the sore point that, especially 
after Lord Reading’s warning to Hyderabad over 
the Nizam’s famous letter concerning the rendition 
of the Berars, the Political Department of the 
Government of India have outstepped their bounds 
in dealing with the legitimate interests and aspira¬ 
tions of deven million people. I wish that more 
books of the type done Mr. Hasan are available 
upon every one of the ^dian States. Publicity is 
an as.set in itself. • 

Lank,\ Sunkakam 

THE RURAL OR THE MAXIMS OF 
TIRU-VAl.LUVAR : Translated By V. V. S. 
Aiyar. Second Edition, The Bharndraja Ashrama, 
Sherumlevi, South India, payes DIG. lUnib. 
lr.m+2SS. 

The Kural is one of the finest products of Infliaii 
culture. Its author Tiru-valluvar was a South Indian 
Pariah and flourishetl probably about 200 A.C. 
Though born of an untouchable, Tirn-vallnvar 
combined the wisdom of a statesman and law-giver 
with the spiritual vision of a saint. His Kuril is a 
veritable ireasure-honse of good counsels for the 
house-holder, and the king as well as the man seeking 
after lieatitudc or liberation. Thus it is not only a 
great book of Indian but of the World Literature as 
well, 'riiis very important work was twice translated 
in German prose and once in poetry. Besides this, 
it has been translated into Latin, French and English, 
and in the last-named language five translations 
exist. From this one can well estimate the great 
value of the work which has been fittingly called the 
'Tamil Veda. Thus we offer our heartiest thanks to 
Mr. Aiyar for making the Kural, written in old and 
difficult Tamil, available for the general public in an 
authentic and readable translation. To lovers of 
India’s culture especially of her religions literature 
this work will be highly welcome. 

As regards his conception of the aim anJ objects 
of human life Tiru-valliivar is a typical Indian rishi. 
He believes in the four objects of numan life (ehatur- 
varqa or purasharthti). Hence he ha.s a very healthy 
and happy outlook of life. He has spoken highly of 
married love and family life and is in this respect 
so different from some of our modern saints who 
draw their inspiration from the Semitic source and 
Bi>eak very disparagingly of all sex-relations and 
advocate all kinds of asceticism for making man 
religious or spiritual. Little do these saints know that 
the asceticism, which means a virtual denial of life 
desiccates a man physicaliy as well as spiritually. It 
may be hoped that the Rural will act as corrective 
to those who has so long been misled by a false 
idealism which has been imported from abroad. 

The Kural is divided into three parts which are 
assigned to what may be translated as dharma, artka 
and kama which are the three among the four 
purushartkas of the ris/m. The last purushartka or 
moksha has not been treated in the Kural probably 
for the fact that one attaining the first throe will feel 
no difficulty in attaining this or it may be the subject 
was too deep for a written lecture. In the first 
part on dharma Tiru-valluvar treats the various 
duties of a house-holder and the rules of self-discipline 
for an individual. In the second part he has treated 
matters generally handled by writers of niti-skastrah, 

duties of a king and the members of the body 
politic. In these iwo matters he has displayed mnen 
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practical sense. In the third or the last part of his 
work Tiru-valluvar has treated marriage and conjugal 
love. He, as the story goes, was an ideal husband 
and had for his wife a very devoted woman and 
whatever we have in the last port of the Ktiral is 
probably a faithful record of the truths about love 
and marriage, realized in his own personal life and 
this gives additional charm to his great work in 
spite of Tiru-valluvar’s very un-semitic outlook of life 
some Christian writers have traced Christian influences 
in the Rural. Their chief reliance in the matter was 
the dubious story of the establishment of a Christian 
church in Mylapore by St. Thomas in 200 A.C, But 
Dr. J. E. Car}jentcr in Ifibbcrt Lectures (1919) on 
•‘Theism in Medieval India” says that he ‘remains 
unconvinced that the higher religious thought of 
medieval India owed anything to Christian influence’. 
His Note on ChriKtianitij in India where he discusses 
the worth of the story of St. Thomas in Mylapore 
should bo rt‘.ad in this connection. 

Thus the Rural represents the Indian spirit in its 
truest form, and we again thank the translator for 
this valuable work. 

JManomohan Ghosh 

HOW I FORETOLD THE LIVES OF 
GREAT Mh]N, edited by l>r. Unamukh M. 
Khakhm\ jiubliilied by JMw.s*. JX B. Taroporevala 
Sons and Co. of Hornby Bond. Bombay. Price 
Its. ti net. 

Dr. Khakhar has compiled this admirable book 
from the memoirs and articles of “Cheiro” (whose 
real name is Count Louis Ilanimon) for the 
benefit of the wide circle of students of the study 
of the hand. The book has been prefaced by an 
introduction by “Cheiro” himself. 

In his introduction ‘‘Cheiro’’ admits and 
iicknoivledgcH that the Hindu Vedas arc the oldest 
scriptures that have been found and in fact they 
arc the foundation of even the Greek Schools of 
Icaniing. The most ancient records are those found 
amongst the Hindus, although it is diflicult to trace 
its path from country to country. It is pleasirg 
to note that “Cheiro” predicted with admirable 
certainty the destinies of many eminent persons in 
Ihe world, including Her Gracious Majesty the 
late lamented t)uccn Victoria, His Maiesty the late 
King ISdward VIJ, the late Czar of Itussia, King 
Humbert of Italy, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 
Whittaker Wright, King Leopold of Belgium and 
a host of other eminent persons. He also foretold 
the tragic end of the ill-fated “Titanic.” It is 
“Cheiro”’s conviction that it is possible with care 
to avoid the ill effects of unfavourable conjunctions of 
the planets. “Cheiro” h.as demonstrateu that the 
lines of the hand are a veritable chart of life and 
they can be accurately read and deciphered. 

.Titkndiia Nath Bosk 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPL0YMI:NT : By 
Nnlini ffanjan Sarkar; published bj/ The Book 
Company Ltd., Calcutta. Price, Bupee, One. 

The monograph under review is a collection of 
relevant_ extracts from addresses on unemployment 
and allied problems delivered by the author at 
different times before the Economic Societies of the 
Vidyasagar College and Scottish Church Colle^ and 
the Old Students” Reunion of the Dacca Hall of tho 


Dacca University. Although in these addresses the 
author has concerned himself with unemployment in 
India generally and Bengal in particnlar, be has not 
missed tho wider issues involved. The author admits 
that along with other countries India has been 
susceptible to international trade conditions, but at 
the same time he has not failed to stress the point 
that in certain respects India’s unemployment problem 
differs from that of the Western countries, and is 
largely independent of outside causes. In Ben^, 
of all the classes affected, none has been so badlj 
hit as the middle classes of the Province. To this 
class the Province owes much of its culture and 
enlightenment and many of the noblest qualitlM of 
our race. It is, therefore, in the fitness of thinga 
that the author has discussed at a considerable length 
the main factors which have accentuated onemploT- 
rnent among the middle classes. After examining the 
causes of unemployment and attempting to estimate 
its extent and indicate its incidence, the author goes 
on to suggest certain lines of remedies which would 
help to r^uce the evil substantially. The author 
has suggested good many avenue of employment 
with or without State-aid and has also proposed the 
introduction of technical education on a larger acale 
to cope with the problem. Though more practical 
suggestions would have been wfleome, one cannot 
blit admire the masterly manner in which the whole 
question has been tackled. We are sure that this 
monograph will be of great help to those who are 
seriously thinking of a solution of the problem of 
unemployment obtaining in this country. The get-up 
and printing of the liook are e.Kcellent. 

SuKiTMAR Ran JAN Das 

MARGARET (.HLLAN : A Play m three 
fuds. By Brinsley MacNainnra. Oe/mye Allen and 
Unn'in, London, l!)34. ds. tid. net. 

A dramatic account of a passionately loving 
woman who tries to control her destiny but whom 
fate mocks. The rush of events ana of years has 
been skilfully presented and the tragedy of life 
comes out in all its intense agony and criiel strength. 
The interest never Hags, and though the atmosphere 
is that of an Irish locality, the appeal is universal. 
The climax has been powerfully worked out and the 
play is an index of the dramatist’s power over 
emotional crises and tense situations. 

THEHARIJANS IN REBELLION : BfProf. 
C. B. .lyanval, M.A. {Cantab), D. B. Tacapormm 
Sons Co., ^mhay. Be. 1-i. 1934. 

Prof. .Vgarwal in course of the eight chapters 
of this book presents his case for the removal pi 
iintouchability and discusses the problem iu its 
proper bearings carefully sifting from it questions of 
intermarriage and interdining, and taking his stand 
on reason and feeling rather than merely on the text 
of the scriptures. He believes that it is out of all 
proportions to assign to the Harijans a number of 
seats which the strength of their population does not 
deserve, and while the Brahmins and other caste 
Hindus may help in educating them, they should 
co-operate by giving up unclean practices and in 
other ways approaching the view-point of caste Hindus. 
Swiety is dynamic, heredity is not the decisive 
factor in matters of professional efScienev, and there 
should be no bar to the admission oi Harijans to 
the Hindu temples ; only the caste Hindus should be 
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pereuflded to this step and not coerced to it by any 
lef^islative act. 

J*rof, Agarwal has abundant sympathy for the 
caste Hindu view-point, but happily that does not 
blind him to the fact that the Harijan’s is a just cause. 
He is no doubt sometimes nervous about the 
tremendous impetus given to the movement by 
Maliatma (Jandhi, but nevertheless ff'ols genuine 
admiration for the saint of Sabarmati. His treatment 
of the subject must be pronounced on the whole 
comprehensive and satisfactory. Though based on 
Mr. S. M. Mate’s book (in Marathi) on the subject, it 
does not follow him slavishly, but the {lolitieal bias 
is all the more pronounced. 

P. R. Sj;n-. 

THE SOOIAI. ECONOMY OF THE 
HI MALAYA NS : % S. I). Pnnl. M.A., 

LL.Fi., Ph.D. Lonrlon. (rporf/t' AlPa and 
Unwin, Ltd. 15.9. Pp. 2ll-l. t2 plulrs and <> maps. 

The book under review presents a detailed account 
of economic life in the Kumaon Himalayas. The 
author is himself a Kumaoni, and has, therefore, 
had good opportunities of observing the people 
intimately. 

The agricultural life of the iwoplc has been 
treated with particular care, and snilieient details have 
bi'cn given with regard to predatory cnltivaiion, 
terracing, the rotation of crops, irrigation, manures, 
cattle and so on. The author is particularly itilcrestcd 
in the relation between environment and man, 1 . 1 ., 
the question bow far the life of man has been 
conditioned here by the environment and how far 
the man has been able to alter the environment to 
suit his own needs. He finds Ibal the b.alanee of 
power is in favour of the piiysieal environment, in 
the higher mountain areas, while it is the other way 
in the lower reaches. This is an interesting theoretical 
comlusioii. 

It is for the above reason that the book opens 
with a chapter on the jthysical foiitnivs of the 
Knmaon HimalayH.s. Hut geografihy does not seem 
to be the strongest jKtint of tha book. Dr. Pant has 
obvi msly not utilized even the standard te.vt-books 
of Tlinialayun geography. His geograpliical descrip¬ 
tion is, thercfoie, likely to confuse ami mislead 
students. (liinrishankar and Everest should not even 
to-day be staled to be identical. It is not simply 
the waters south of the Kumann-Tibetan water-parting, 
running generally along the Zaskur range, that flow 
into India. The northern waters also do so the 
.Sutlej, The term Tran>-TTiraalaya has a technical 
meaning and di^ not stand for ail snow-covered 
range.s la*yoi\d the (rreat Himalayan range. Sven 
Hcdin, who iwpiilarized it, used it to mean the 
mountain system in the north-west beyond, and 
perhaps including, the Kailas range. There are 
similar mistakes tvith regard to geographical naines 
which have lieen ra'her loosely used. But these 
defects should not detract from the obvious value 
of the book which lies in its abundance of economic 
information. 

With regard to social and economic questions 
treated in the book, there is one point which req^iiires 
further elocidaMon ; ami we hope Dr. Pant will throw 
more light on the following subject in some subsequent 
volume. Just as there is a certain co-relation 
between environment and human life, so there ought 
to be one lietween the economic activities of tfie 
people and their social organization. Dr. Pant has 
tou^ed^ this question in Chap. XIX with reference 


to the social status of women. But we feel tempted 
to ask if the economic activities of the people have 
not also produced social stratifications in order to 
carry on those very activities with efficiency ; and if 
those different classes are not marked off from one 
another by diflerences in economic and legal treatment 
or in the matter of social status. 

We hope Dr. Pant will tell us, in future, 
something more about the Kumaonis along these 
lines. For he has not only special facililies of doing 
so as a Kumaoni himself but has also an eye for 
detailed observation as is |)rovcd by the thoroughness 
of the present account. 

Nirmal Kdmab, Bose. 

DAK A SHUKOH, VOL. I. BrOORAFHY 
bi! Knlika Ratijnn Qanunffo, M. A., Ph. D., Render, 
thiiversiHf of Dacca. M. ('. Sarkar Sons, Janmrri 
mo. Pru-e Rs. .5-<)-0. Pp. 450. 

Dr. Qaiimigo’s recent biography of Dara Shukoh, 
the unfortunate heir-apparent of Emperor Shah .Jaban, 
e,\ci(C8 mixed feelings of pity ami reverence in the 
reader’s mind, Tliero are at least two figures in the 
Mughal imjxjrial family, nho, but. for a strange freak 
of fortune, would have come to occupy the seat 
filled by the great Akbar ami who would thereby 
have most likely changed tlie future course of Indian 
history. One i.s Prince Khiisru and the other Dara 
Shukoh. Khusiu was the eldest sou of Jahangir 
who Was pul to death by his younger brother Shah 
Jahan. Akbar before his death had iiilended this 
grandson of his to succeed him in preference to his 
unworthy son Salim, who on that account went into 
op<;n rencllion and embittered the last days of his 
father. Khuaru thus renjainetl a prisoner tor many 
years .and met an untimely and sad end at the hands 
of Shah .lahan. He was a cultured and broadminded 
piin<>e. most fittcfl to carry on the groat experiment 
of Akbar for elfecting unity itetween the two 
dominant races of India. 

The other figure is Dari‘ Shukoh the eldest of 
.Shah .liihan’s sons, who wjis dearly loved and 
l.ronght lip in a right royal magnificence of the 
hey-day of the Mughal Empire. He was highly 
educated and well-vcrsed both in Persian uud 
Sanskrit learning. His broad ami sympathetic 
outlook towards humanity probably incapaeitatejl 
him for Biatc-crafl. His noble and unsuspecting 
character proved his rum. He fell a victim to the 
wiles of his younger brother Aurangzeb. He too was 
anxious to blend the two great religions of India 
so as to prevent their deadly conflict so detrimental 
to the iiat.ion.al interests of the country. But 
Providence willed it otherwise and wo are reaping 
today the bitter fruits of the bigoteii policy advocated 
by the ultra-orthodox section during Aurangzeb’s 
regime. 

Anyw.ay the appearance of Dara .Shukoh’s biogr.aphy 
is most opportune and is an eyo-opeucr to us ail. 
It is written in a channing style and can be quicklv 
read like a novel. Shah .Jahan and Aurangzeb fiU 
so much space in our minds that we hardly suspect 
that there existed equally groat but pathetic figures 
whose history deserves to be studied with the same 
interest and minuteness. Many unknown but useful 
details of the inner life of the Mughal palace are 
incidentally provided in Dara Bhukoh’s life, which 
the student of history will love to note. All those 
who are striving to solve the Hindu-Moslem problem 
will dq well to study this valuable contribution and 
profit by what has been a problem of centuries. 
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A secoad volume of Dara’s writings is to follow in 
P' due course. 

G. S. Sardesai 

THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 
Translated hy Leonard A. LyaU. Third Edition, 
fjongmans, Green & Co. London, Neto York, 
Toronto. 7sh. 6d. mt. Cloth Gilt. 

Mr. Lyall is also the Author of Mencius, The 
Chting-Yung, and China. In the work under notice 
the translation has been made as nearly word for 
'word as possible, thus brin^infr the English stylo. 
• into agreement with the simple tereeness of the 
Chinese text. 

The introduction deals succinctly and in an 
interesting manner with the life and times of the 
great Chinese sage, whose Chinese name, K’ung Fu-tzu, 
' means the Master or Philosopher K’ung. 

ITis teachings do not rwiuire any commendation. 

WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, Fourth 
Yoar^ 19.31-3.'): League of Nnlions, Geneva 19.35. 
Priec 6sh ; rloih, Tsh. 6d, 

The Secretariat of the League has published this 
volume of 310 pages entitled World Economic Sitrsey, 
19.14-3.'), reviewing the main economic and finaix'ial 
events of th« twelve months up to and including 
July, 193.5. This volume is based on information 
collected by the Liague’s Economic Intelligence 
SiTvice from the most reliable sources and is a 
.'ontinuation of the editions published in the three 
previous years. 

There are nine chapters. The first of these is a 
general statement of events during the period under 
review, which the author refers to as a ‘‘year of 
instability”. It mentions the harmful effect of the 
currency war, the limits of national movements to¬ 
wards economic recovery, the New Deal in the 
United States, the recoverv in sterling countries ami 
the deftmcc of the gold bloc group. The other 
chapters concern respectively price movements in 
19;M-35 I the adaptation of agriculture ; the recovery 
in industrial production ; the part playcil by the 
wage-earner in the economic revival; the re-organiza¬ 
tion of international trade ; problems of international 
stability ; the technical situation of the market 
favouring eiaxlit expansion and Ihi; ceonoinie jmsition 
in July, 193.5. 

A large amount of interesting eeonomic and 
rinaiieial information will be found in this volume. 
It contains numerous eharls and diagr.nnis and a 
eluonology of events and index. 

It is one of the ‘ best .sellers” of the rjcagiie. 
A large number of professors, advanced students in 
(iconomics and men of business seek and find plenty 
of food for thought in it, 

C. 

MODERN PRODTTCTION AMONG BACK¬ 
WARD PEOPLES: By J. C. Greaves, no. .5 of 
the. London School of Economics series in 
I'Jconomtcs and Commerce, 19.35. George Aden and 
Unwin Ltd. lO-Od, Pp. 21S ivilh App.s. A and B, 
a hibUography and an Index. 

This book is a doctorate thesis for the Ijondon 
University. It was written w'hile the author held the 
women’s studentship at the London School of I^o- 
Qomtes, As such it bears signs of painstaking 
research into practically relevant materials, chiefly 


public reports and tuemoraodums. The scope of the 
subject IS production in the entire tropical r^oo 
with a tilt towards Africa. The Dutch Indies and 
India also como in. But references to India are veiy 
meagre, though Indian agricultural production folfils 
the conditions for modern production among back¬ 
ward peoples as laid down in the book. Here, as 
elsewhere, the foreign state or the metropolitan (wer 
(backward peopl<« have no state, they have administra¬ 
tion) is expecting to perform the three functions 
mentioned by the author on p. 31, m., (1) main¬ 
tenance of the supply of exports from the territory, 
(2) protection of the profitability of foreign invest¬ 
ments in the territory, and <B) development among 
the natives of a market for its own manufactured 
products. Obviously, Mrs. KpowIm and Mrs. Vera 
Anstcy’.i text-books do not fit in either with the 
author's theme or il« treatment. It is also idle to 
expect a first-hand study of such a vast topic from 
a university student, yet in the analysis of a subject 
like the conditions of Labour Supply a realistic bias 
is any day preferable to the scientific attitude fostered 
in the library of the Royal Empire Society. 

The book contains eight chapters in all. In the 
first, the hislory of the Far Easiern trade is traced 
and the relation between governance of the tropics 
'and tlio methods of obtaining supplies shown. The 
second chapter removes the sMgrna usually attached 
to terms like ‘backward’ and ‘native’ and gives a 
clear-cut analysis of primitive economy. Apart from 
definitions the intenst of the se‘-ond chapter is 
anthropological. The third deals with crops and 
methods of production and is very exhaustive. Yet 
the reader’s curiousity remains slightly unsatisfied 
inasmuch as the vital connection between excessive 
population in the tropic.al zones and cropping and 
methods of cultivation is not shown. (Appendix A 
is loo slight to be of much use) the same acficiency 
is responsible for the weakness of chapter five in the 
matter of description. But the organizations of 
principal tropical cio]>s as given in the appendix to 
chapter III and the conditions of labour supply 
(chapter IV) are admirably described. In chapters Vi 
and VII the peasant produdion is compared and 
contrasted with the plantation sys'era in favour of 
the former, in the long run. The author thus 
indicates the (rend of assimilations of capitalistic 
cconoinv. ‘‘without Goveriunental support, systems of 
production which rely on simple wage labour are 
declining relatively to those which use labour on 
some co-operative basis of free contract. The native 
is gradii.ally increasing his possti&sion of capital, 
either individually or co-o{)era»ively; but even where 
his position is entirely that of a cultivator or supply¬ 
ing forcign-owned factories, a contract on final prices 
gives him an interest in the entire process of proiluc- 
tion. and makis him to some extent participate in 
the risk--and the profits—of changes in the market 
demand for the finished product. The position of 
the European investor under these conditions de|)ends 
less upon political privilege and more upon competi¬ 
tive function in the processes of production.'’ (P. 218.) 
Appendix B gives highly interesting figures of areas 
alienated to foreign holders in freehold or long lease¬ 
hold, and of areas merved for native occupancy 
where the Imjierial Government ha.s assumed owner¬ 
ship of all land. t 

u is clear from the above that this excellent book 
is invaluable for the student of modern economic 
history, particularly in that phase of it which is 
known as Imperialism. The impact of foreign 
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cApitalism on the incligcuouts economy of backward 
peoples is a fact of supreme imix)rtanco to both 
parties concerned. Nearly all major problems taxing 
the world today can be understood in its terms, 
l^e implications of the incidence arc of course not 
discussed in the book, the chief quality of which 
consists in an unbiassed account of the facts of the 
situation. As the facts arc allowed to speak for 
themselves, quotations from Marxist |>ani))b1ets are 
out of court. The two delicicncics mentioned above — 
they are not defects— c/t., the slight preponderance 
of the interest in African tropics and the neglect of 
the population problem can oe easily corrected by 
the J'>onoinie Handbook of the Pacific Anms, parti¬ 
cularly certain sections of chapters 1, 2, and il for 
Population, Land Llilization, Food Production, and 
Consumption, editctl by Mr. F. V. Field and putdish- 
cd in April 1934 for the Institute of Pacific Kclations. 
An appendix on Foreign investments woubl have 
lieen a welcome feature of this truly useful and 
dependable book. 

nnUH.IA'n Mt!KKR.JI 

TH]-: OCTOBER REVOLUTION: Uij 
Joseph Stnlm, hUernnlionnl Publisher^. Ne:t‘ York. 
JS'icc Pji. las. 

The book consists of a numbiT of articles ami 
speeches by the present Dictator of tlic, Russian 
proletariate running over a number of years from 
1918 to 19137. What is at once the merit and the 
limitation of the book is that it w'as not written 
as a whole, with the result that readers who arc not 
fairly familiar with the domestic atmosphere of 
■Russia after the war, will not find it very uliuninat- 
ing. But, on Ihc other hand, wc glean here a 
first-hand intimacy with the problems that haiassed 
the communist party in the first yeai-s of its dictator¬ 
ship. Here also we learn of the beginnings of the 
notorious Stalin-Trotsky controversy, and taste a 
little of its vituperative bitterness. 

With regard to the t)ctober Rtwolutiou Stalin 
says that it was not a purely “proletarian revolution” 
but a “happy combination” of it with a “peasant 
war.” “The (October Revolution proved that the 
proletariat can seize power and maintain it, provided 
It is able to wrest the middle strata, especially the 
pasantry, from the capitalist classes, provided it 
knows now to transform these strata from reserves 
of capitalism into reserves of the proletariat.” But 
peasania do not exhaust the middle strata. There 
are the oppressed nationalities, which though con¬ 
sisting mainly of workers and peasants, arc neverthe¬ 
less oppressed as nationalities. Revolution, to be 
(lomplete therefore, must realize the combination 
of “proletarian revolution” with not only a “peasant 
war,” but also a “national war.” 

Stalin is the high-pricst of Leninism and is 
therefore pitilessly jeklous of any intrusions of 
Trotskyism. “What can there be in common,” he 
says, “between Lenin's Bolshevik theses and the 
anti-Bolshevik scheme of comrade Trotsky with its 
‘playing at seizing power’? where do people get 
this passion of comparing a hovel to Mont Blanc?” 

that is true,” he also remarks, “Comrade 
Trotsky really fought well during October. But 
comrade Trotsky was not the only one who fought 
well during the period of October. In general I 
must state that during a victorious uprising, when 
the enemy is isolated and the rebellion is spreading, 
it is not difficult to fight well. In such moments, 
even .backward people become heroes." Moreover, 


“there is good reason for saying that an obliging 
1)car is more dangerous than an enemy.” 

This in 1924, when Trotsky was still a “comrade.” 
And now when the ‘obliging bear’ is not even 
obliging, what is he to be liken^ to ? Indeed, on a 
careful reading of the book, one resoriably suspects- 
that the present publication itself is part of an 
organized attack against the doctrines of Trotsky, 
which have been characterized as a repudiation o£ 
Leninism. « 

. K, K. 

BENGALI 


DADU : Jh/ Pandit Kshitinujhan Ne/i, Saslri, 
M.A., Principal, Vidi/abhavan, Santiniketan. 
Published hy Vkra-Bharnli Book shop, 21l) 
(hrnwaUis tStree.t. Pp. A'+675. Pnee Ils. 4. 

I’his standard collection of the sayings, in Hindi, 
of the medieval saint and reformer Dadu is the 
fruit of years of labour on Ihc part of the author. 
For making this collection he has not depended 
merely on the printed sayings of the saint, nor even 
on manuscript collections also. He has travelletl 
in various parts of India and gleaned from many 
fields, laying under contribution both sannyasins 
and householders. 

The get-up of the book is commendable. 

The book opens with an introduction by Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. In it one mystic and reformer in¬ 
troduces and shows his appreciation of a great 
prcdcecbsor. There is a biographical sketch of Dadu 
and there are Bengali translations of his sayings 
with the editor’s commentaries and n flections. 
Altogether, it is a most valuable work which 
Principal Ksbilimohan Ben has produced. It ought 
to be translated into Hindi and other vernaculars 
of India and into Fnglish -with the author’s {x-rmis- 
sion, of course ! 

JAIiACHARI : /jy Jh-. Satyacharan Lahu, 
M.A., Ph. D. Published by Satyendra Nath Sea 
(Jnpia, B. Sc., ‘>0 Kailas Base Street. l*p. 18!K 
Prwe R.S. 2-4 as. 

This is a zoological work on waders and other 
aquatic birds. The printing, paper and illustrations 
are excellent. Dr. Satyacharan Laha is an authority 
on ornithology. He has not only studied all authorita¬ 
tive works on Indian birds, but has extended and 
deepened his knowledge of the subject by years of 
pereonnl observation. His extensive tiwcls in hill 
and dale and his very well kept aviary in bis garden- 
house at .\garpara have given him facilities for such 
observation. He loves his birds and takes care of 
them with all a bird-lover’s affection and the birds 
reciprocate this sentiment and have confidence in 
him. 

His book may be depended upon as giving an 
interesting and accurate account of the birds 
treated of in it. 

C. 

GUJARATI 

KHAMBHAT NO ITIHAS : By Baimfnani 
liao Bhimrao, B. A., published by the Cambay 
Stale, printed at the Kumar PHntery, Akmedahad. 
Cloth hound: I&ustraled. Pp. 276. Price lis. 4-841 

iim). 

This splendid monograph, consisting of the History 
of Cambay, from the earliest times to the present 
owes fits existence to the (1) idea of its Ex-Dewan. 
Dewan-Bahadur N. D. Mehta, (2) the liberality of 
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M. Km the reieniag Nawab Saheb aad (3) the pen 
and aasidaity of the compiler. He is not a new hand 
in this line. He has to his credit an exemplary 
monograph on Ahmedabad, the capital of 
Qiijarat, and a treatise on shipping in Gujarat. 
Cambay has played a prominent part in the ancient, 
and medieval history of Gujarat, on account of its 
geographical situation. Its harbour having silted 
up in modern times and during the later Muhammadan 
and M iratha rule in Gujarat no one haring cared to 
restore it to its former state, the place has lost its 
pristine importance. Jains in earlier days and 

r Muhammadans later made it what it was, and every 
important detail of that making has been set out 
in an iuteresting way, but not without chapter and 
verse, by the writer. Old Sanskrit and recent Persian 
and all other available sources like the English Factory 
'Report have been ransacked, and the materials thus 
laboriously collectwi have been presented in a form, 
which should serve as a model to other workers 
ill the same field. Besides Jains and Muhammadans, 
Borahs and P-trsis have in their own way lent glory 
and importance to Cambay ; their writings bear 
Icstimony to it and they tiould have been consulted 
with advantage, and the defect of absence of reference 

r to them removed. A number of maps, and illustrations 
of persons and places, appendices and bibliographies 
bear witness to the thoroughness with which the 
task has been accomplished. AVe sincerely congratulate 
the author. 


SARAL RA JYA SHASTRA: By Dr. Jyotindra 
M. Mehia, M. A., Ph. Professor of Histo^f 
Baroda College. Printed at the Sudharak Printir^ 
Press, Baroda. Cloth bound. Pp. 272. Price 
Be. 1-6-6 {1935). 

H. H. the Maharaja Gaikwad had felt for a long 
time the absence and need in the vernacular M 
his State of au easy book on the science of Politics. 
He entrusted the work of supplying the need to 
Dr. Mehta who was eminently fitted to do it, on 
account of his close study of the subject in Europe. 
Dr Mehta envisages the subject from both points of 
view old and new, and traces its gradual development 
from the times of Aristotle and Plato to Adam 
Smith and later authorities in the line. The ideas 
underlying the subject are alien to Eastern minds 
and therefore he nas, with the help of friends, 
managed to evolve a vocabulary in Gujarati, which 
renders very good service ; however, we wish to point 
out that a more cultured word could have o^n 
used to describe Gdalition Ministry than Khieliadium 
Manda! and that Jurisprudence is more a Kayda 
Shastra than a Dfiarmnskastra. A riovd and very 
useful feature of the book is the appendix which 
gives a succinct account of the European authors 
quoted in the work, with the names of their books. 
There is a very good index at the end. Altogether 
the book has been very carefully and ably compUed. 

K. M. J. 


COMMEN r AND CRITICISM 


The School Act of Saskatchewan 

In ray article “A few Thoughts on the Report 
of the Moslem Education Advisory Committee’' I 
have referred to the Sriiool Acf of Saskatchewan at 
p. 444, and have suggested that let what we pay as 
education cess come back to ns for the benefit of 
our children : and let what the Muhammadans pay 
go back to them for their children. T have been 
asked by several friends intero-sted in education to 
give the scheme of the Act, which 1 summarize 
below. 

The scheme of the Act seems to bo this. “There 
is a power given to the community after certain 
preliminary steps to erect a public school district. 
Whether there is to be such a district or not is 
decided by vote, and by the result of that vote* the 
majority binds the minority. If the district is 
erected and nothing more is done, then all persons 
holding property in the district are assessable for 
school rates. The religious complexion of the school 
as lietween Protestant and Catholic is controlled by 
the majority who have voted for the creation of the 
district. But there is a conscience clause to protect 
parents having their children instructed in religious 
education which is not to their liking. There is, how¬ 
ever, a power given to the minority, which means 
the members of the religious faith, be it Protestant 
or Catholic, who form the minority (for no other 
faiths have in this matter official recognition) to 
establish a separate school district with s separate 
school of their own religious complexion. In sttch a 
ease the rato-payers ostimlishmg such a district are 


only liable for their self-imposed rate ai*d not for 
public school rates. The legislation .as to the for.-na- 
tioQ and form of the assessment roll provides for a 
return by each assessable person, and prescribes a 
descriptive entry of P. 8. 8. (public school supporter) 
or S. S. 8. (separate school Bup[)orter), as the case 
may bo.” 

“In this arrangement there are two guiding 
principles. The first is that after a vote the majority 
binds the minority. The majority settle as against 
the minority whether there shall be a district at all 
(there is a provision for the erection of a district on 
the motion of the Minister of Education, but this 
may he disregarded as extraneous to ohe present 
question). The secxind is that it is the criterion of 
religions faith which forms what may be cail^ the 
subordinate constituency; and here again the majority 
compels the minority, either establishing or refusing 
to establish a separate school. If the school is 
established all must be rated.” 

“It is true that the subordinate constituency form 
the minority of the whole constituency. As such they 
would have been assessed as public school supporters, 
were it not for the special exemption which is to be 
found in 8. 39 of the school Act. But it is the very 
enfranchisement from the liability to pay public 
school rates that they get as a community which 
subjects them to the rule, so to speak, of the majority 
of their own community to pay the special school 
rates.” 

“It is evident that there is a great practical 
advantage in working the scheme. For the minojity 
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constituency to come to a common sense determination 
as to whether they shall or shall not establish a 
separate school it is necessary that they shall calculate 
what assessments are available. If the religions test 
is taken, that is simple enough.” 

18. 4. 19;i5. .Tatindra iVIohan Datta 


“Bongil Goveruineut’s Proposals on the 
Delimitation of ConstituencieB’’ 

To 

Tho Editor, 

The Mm/eni Review 

yir, 

III bis article on llengal lJov’eriiiii'‘iit Proposals 
on the Delimitation of (lonstituciicics Mr. J. M. 
Datta has exposcid the res! imtnrc of me claims 
made by the Mnslim Chamber of (.Jonimercc. I beg 
to add here certain other fiu’ts, which will go to 
show the real nature of the Muslim (vli wnl)er. 

Mr. Raliquc, giving oral evidence on behalf of the 
Muslim Chamber of Commeroo before the Ilengal 
Provincial Arlviaory Committee, said: ‘ VVo have 
54 out of 104 such members who are dotiiieihsl in 
Bengal, living hei’o for about the last ‘10 years.” 
From the Report of the Tliinl Amiiial (loncr.al 
Meeting of the Muslim Chamber of C)mnieree held 
on the 2()th. Feb. lO'lo, and pulilistied inneh later, 
wo find the total of the Muslim (thaniber's rnernber- 
shij) to be 98 at present, of which 11 are limited 
companies [see pp. 57—111 of rim R-port.]. We 
also find that during the year under U‘p<)rt. e., 

during 19 M. 25 new members were elected |.s<‘e 
pp. 11 -15 of the Report]. This brings down the 
total to 73 at the end of 1!I3'(. We find from the 
roccedings of the Bocond Annual (ioeeral meeting 
eld on the 2Slh February 1934, that 21 new 
members were elected during the year 19.33 [see pp. 
65 -fiO of the Report]. This brings down the total 
to 52 at the end of 1932. 

But their representative giving evidence before 
the Committee on the 25th .Tanuary 1933 claimed 
to have 104 memliers I For is not 52 x 2=104 : 
and have not the Muhammadans ae(|iiired the 
necessary weightsge ? 


Then, of the 8 Limited Companies, of which 
much was sought to be made out in the written 
memorandum, Himalaya Insurance Co. Ltd. with a 
capital of fe. 500,000 is one. We find from the 
Insurance Directory of Mr. S. L. Tuli, that its 
Board of Directors consists of1. Mr, K. B. Ghosh, b.l, 
Solicitor (Calcutta)—Chairman. 2, Mr. A. J. Ganj^ee 
3, Mr. S. K. Ghosh, Advocate, 4. Mr. K. Bane:n<!S- 
5. Mr. N. Rajabally, (ex-Ofllcio). Mr. Sajabally is the 
Managing Agent. So out of tho 5 direetorsj 3 are 
admittedly Hindus; 5fr. Gangiee is {Kwsibly a 
Muhammadan, while Mr. Rajabally is a Director, 
ex-O/lieio. But still the whole company must be; 
regiirded as a Muhammadan one, and its entire , 
capital would go to swell the importance of tho 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

Now, a word or two as regards, its other memhels. 
Khan Bahadur Syed Mosbteqns Saleheen is a 
prominent member. lie was the Sub-Registrar of 
Oalcntta until a few years ago and is a government 
pen«ioii?r. What trade connections he has. since 
then developed, wo do not know ; but does be pay 
any income-tax hr his new profession : or has he 
got any trade license from the Calen'lta Corporation 
or from his home municipality ? Khan Bahadur 
Abdnl Mom in is another such member. He i.s a 
jwominent member of the Calcutta Corporation : 
does lie hold any trade license from the Coloration ? 
Mr. Mil. Nnrul Maq Chowdhury. M.A., B.l,. is another 
member of the Cnamher; who is more well-known, 
as an Advocate than ns a Imainessinari, 

We arc told, but we are not sure, that Adamjee 
Hajee Dawootl and Co. Ltd., was originally registillred 
at Bombay. 

Bo, this poIitie,iaa--C«//i —Bombay ' merchant 
alliance must have a seat in tho Bengal Legislature 
to give the Mnhammad.ans a communal majority. 
Why are they not trying for a seat in the Federal 
Legislature, when they control “about 75 per cent 
of India’s coastal trade and over one-tnird‘ of 
Bengal’s Salt trade” especially as Customs' is a 
Federal subject ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Hari Dhaii Ganguly 

25. 9. 35. 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 

“(lod Prajapati, creator of the universe, divided himself into two: thus were man and 
his consort created.” This idea fiutls a formal expression in one of tho gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon, Ardhamriswnra, a half-male and half-female figure in which Siva and Gauri are 
united together. The Kalika-jmrana has an interesting story about the origin of Ardhanwnswaira. 
This unique concept finds a fresh and adequate expression in Nandalal Bose’s painting, 
Ardiiamriswarn. 



TRAINING INDIANS FOR MILITARY CAREERS * 

IV: ARE THE ARRANdEMENTS ADEttUATE TO OUR NATIONAL NEEDS ? 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 

fll/islrakil with pholotjraphs by ihi: AuUmr 


I 

O fiir f lirtve not dealt with the professional 
ediusalioii that i.s {jiven to tlio {;('ntleinen- 
cadets at the Indian Military Ae alemy, 
Dehra Dun. I have pnipO'cly relrained from doing 
.so. Being of fninlaniental iinportanee to tho 
future well-being of India, .sucdi education de.served 
to he eotisideied at some h-ngth. 

Tho aim set hotoro the condnetors of tho 
Academy wa-n authi>ritativ< ly tit lii-'tlnl hy tho 
(/ommander-in-Chief (!^ir IMiili|) (Jliciwode) in a 
sjieeoh tliat ho made on Doccmlier It), lOdi, ah'>ut 
two niontlirt after (lie actn.il opening of the 
institnticm. It was to alf.ird ci'let.s "in cveiy 
re-pe a the same facilities ih.it arc given to young 
British oflicers at Woolwich and Saiidiuirst.” 


Army. Many persons (not all Indians), neverthe¬ 
less, continue to speak of the institution us the 
"Indian Sandhurst.” 

Tlii.s appellation i.s nianifoslly wrong. Whether 
tho facilities provided are udeiiuate or not, the 
intention certainly is to dupluate both those 
British in-tilutions for training oHicers for various 
arms, except tho pir corps. 

II 

There exi.st two “wings” at tho Dobra Dun 
Acideiny—the “Woolwich wing” and tho 
“.Sindhurst wing." Tnis hifnrealion had not 
tnken place at the time the Commander-in-Chief 
s[. ike ihfio towards ilie ond of l!)dJ. 

That fact does not uccessnrily connote that 




Tho couimodious residence of the Cjminvndaat at tho fndiau Military Academy 


The reference to Woolwich as well as 
Sandhurst shows that the Academy was designed 
for a dual purpose—to train orficers for the 
artillery, the engineering an 1 other technical arms 
as well as for the general fighting units of the 

* The three preluding articles of this series 
appeared in Tfte Modem Itaoiew for August, SeptJ.abjr 
and October, 1935. 

70—8 


the decision to provide facilities for training 
young men for the artillery, engineering and 
kindred arms was taken subsequent to tho 
establishment of the institution. The “Woolwich 
wing” could not come into being until that 
institution had funotionml for a year becau.se it 
was deemed wise to permit all entrants to obtain 
general grounding for two terras—or “halfs,” as 
they are called— before specializing for any ^of 
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the technical nrma. By then, no doubt, the statements of this description appear in print is 
Comtnan(iant and his staff would be in a position such that even Indians, esteemed for their 

to determine whether the applicants were fitted, intelli';fonce, miss important points in them, 

by their knowledge of mathematics, physical And no wonder. .Since the Indian Sepoy 
science and the like, to have a fair chance to Mutiny of 1857 until quite recently, Indians were 

qualify for a commission in the artillery, shut out of the higher rank in the army. Those 

engineers, signals, etcetera.* who chose to serve as the Viceroy’s Commissioned 

officers (in reality, as “glorified 
N.C.O.s*) had not trouble niuch 
to eq^ip themselves w Hi h 
education of the modern type. 

All Indians who did not 
belong to certain races, castes 
and classes arbitrarily styled as 
“martial” by the officials, 
were kept out of the army. 
They could not enter even the 
forces organized upon a voluntary 
basis. No Officers’ Training 
Corp.s were attached to Indian 
TTnivorsitio.s. 

'I’he military science, therefore, 
remained a .sealed treasure tp 
“educated Indians”—to use a 
common phrase. The generation 
now in the saddle grow up in 
ignorance of the most elementary 
matters pertaining to national 
defence. Such ignorance bred 
apathy ; and this apathy, I fear, 
will not disappear until defence 
becomes our responsil/dilv not 
only on pai)er but in reality. 

(’adefs improving their “general knowledge” by reading news- . 

papers, reviews, magazines and books in the Ante-room This lack of knowledge of 

at the Indian Military Academy military affairs, for which no 

Indian is to blame, has been 

It was stall'd in the rules governing the re.sponBil)le, to no small extent, for the misreading 
admission of candidates to the Academy, publi.shed of more than one statement relating to “Army, 
in the (fnu'tfe, of Imfia on February (I, 19.32, that Indianization,” I referred, in a previous article, 
the sHine competitive examination was to bo held to a mistake that was made iu connection with 
for the selection of candidates for all arms. Even the Royal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun, 
the youiig men desirous of obtaining oommi8.sions opened by H. R. U. the Prince of Wales in 
in the air arm were to ait for the same teat, Fefiruarv, 1922. It was considered to be an . 
though (on the .score of e.xpensc) it had been institution analogous to the Royal Military 
decided not to provide facilities for training them College at Sandhurst, whereas it was no more than 
in^ India and they would have to go to Cranwell a “public school” paid for out of the Indian 
(England) for the purpose. These particular Military Budget. 

young men could, if they liked, put in an Even a more griovou.s mistake was made 

apphcation also for ending the Dehra Dun ^hen “Indianization” was taken by our people 
Academy without having to pay an additional to mean merely the replacement of the British 
fee an important consideration for middle class ^jth Indian officers. That process would have 
parents. comparatively simple, as a battalion has, I 

III _ believe, tliirteen such officers during peace and 

I put down the.se facts in fairness to the author- twelve during war. 
itie.s. Often, however, the phraseology in which That understanding was found to be wrong. 

• I detest this word-etcetera and n-frain from “Indianization” had been talked about for 

using it in my writings. It is unavoidable in this suddenly transpired that the 

iiistHnce. Tanks must be among the services it whole middle structure of the army had to go— 
comprehends, to which corps Indians will, I assume, that * with the British officers, the “glorified 
be admitted in time. N.C.O.’s,” sixteen in a battalion I believe, had to 
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generally more economical than the provision 
at the outset of duplicate faculties in India.” 

While the committee had no doubt that the 
reproduction in_ an Indian acAdemy of the 
Cambridge and Chatham courses supplemented 
with training at an engineering establishment 
such as the Thoma.son College of Engineering 
at Roorkee “might, when the time comes, provide 
the nucleus of a counterfeit,” it would 
nevertheless, they thought, “bo long before it would 
be economical to duplicate machinery of this 
kind.” 

On the score of efficiency, too, the Committee 
urged that .such Indian cadets be sent for many 
yesirs to come, to England for such training. 
“For a very considerable time also it would be 
desirable,” they wrote, that “British and Indian 
officers should rer.eive their ‘post-graduate' 
training from the same source.” They, therefore, 
laid down that young Indians desirous of serving 
as engineers should be sent to Chatham and 
Cambridge and those for the artillery to Lark-hill. 

Yet these weighty considerations have Iv^en 
brushed aside—and, so far as 1 am aware, with¬ 



(’adets doing practical work in motor mechanics in a workshop 
at the Indian Military Academy 


go, too—not from the entire Indian Army but 
only from the units to be “Indianized.” 

“Indianization” became thereby a much more 
complicated, onerous, expensive and slow task. 
It spelled, moreover, disappointment to the races, 
castes and classes that had been the proud 
recipients of the Viceroy’s Commission—dis¬ 
appointment with which they would associate 
“educated Indians,” 

V 

. If our people had realized, when the Academy 
was being started at Dehrii Dun, that it was 
meant to be a “Woolwhich” as well as a 
“Sandhurst,” some of the Indians who, during recent 
years, have exhibited interest in matters pertaining 
to Indian defence, might have questioned the 
wisdom of such action. The advisability of 
providing facilities for such purposes was carc- 
fully considered by a committee appointed in 
June, 192K, under the cliairmanship of the 
(ffiief of the General Staff in India (Major- 
General Sir Andrew Skeen) and comprising, 
among others ; 

(1) Pandit Moti Lai Nehru 
(who, on account of the Indian 
National Congress policy, was 
unable to serve ); 

(2) Mr. M. A. Jinnah ; 

{3) The Hon’ble Sardar (now 

Sir) Jogeiidra Singh ; 

(4) The llon’ble Sir Phirozc 
Seth n a ; 

(')) Dewan Bahadur (now 
.'^ir) M. Ram (.‘handrn Ran ; 

(6 The Nawal) Sir Sahib/,ada 
Abdul Quaiyam ; 

(7) Subadar-Mnjor and Ilon.- 
(’aptain Sardar Bahadur Hira 
Singh ; 

(8) Dr. (now Sir) Zia-iid-Din 
Ahmad ; 

(9) Ciaptain J. N. Bannerjeo ; 

(10) Major Thakur Zorawar 
Singh ; 

(11) Risaldar-M a j o r an d 
Hony.-Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Ifaji Gal Nawaz Khan ; and 

(12) Major Bala Sahib Daflf“. 

This Committee—or “the so-called Skeen 
Committee,” as Sir Philip Chetwode calls it— 
declared that the ‘ Indian Millitary College 
should, at first, take the place of Sandhurst. 
“At a later date it might bec,ome a combined 
institution providing also the facilities of 

^Voolwich." 

The first contingents of Indian cadets who 
were allowed to “oualify for the artillery, 

engineer, signal, tank and air arms should,” 
in their opinion, receive their preliminary 

military training at Woolwich and Crftnwell, 
because the arrangements there would “be 


out an explanation. No development in Indian 
engineering establishments has, within my know¬ 
ledge, taken place since those wonls were 
written that would render them obsolete. 

VI 

The military studies in the case of cadets, 
whether incorporated in the “Woolwich wing” or 
the “vSandhurst wing,” are squeezed into a 
crowded morning. As stated in the preceding 
article, the portion previous to breakfast is taken 
up with parades and “P. T.” (physical training) 
exercises. The remaining hours until luncheon 
could be devoted exclusively to the study of, the 
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r«;!ence of warfare, if the academic education of 
the cadets, particularly most of those who have 
entered through the army, did not fall below 
the requirements of the Academy authori¬ 
ties I referred last month to this severe handicap 
and tljcrefore will not enlarge upon it. 

Tl>e attempt is made, luiverthcleas, to teach 
the Ciidels the elements of strategy, tactics, 
military organization and administration. They 
also study, in outline, military history and the 
general principle.s of military law. 

VII 

Borne practical work is also done to supple¬ 
ment this theoretical training. Cadet aerg(wnts 
and other N. C. O.’s are, occasionally permitted 
to take the parades to habituate them to command. 

Hands unsoiled by manual labour of any 
de.scription, when pul to the rough use required of 
them even in mimi(! reproduction of war conditions 
for instructional purposo.s, lo.se .«ome of their 
softness. The process is far from ideasant. 

Town-bred cadets who have not even amused 
them.scdves by cultivating flowers in tlic grounds 
surrounding tlie ho\ises in whieh they were 
brought up (suf)posing tliat their houses were 
set in compounds instead of standing Hush with 
the street and cheek by jowl with dwellings on 
eillier side) siifler, no doubt, when put to digging 
tr<‘nche,s and laying down barbcil wire eniangle- 
menis. It .‘•omeliifcs hapfi'*ns that a finger is 
mi'lalcen for tlte post to which the wire is to be 
li.'ced and the violent collision of the 
ball) will) the human flesh gives the cadet his 
first biipli.sm of blood. 

Then, too, out-door map-reading, at night, 
may involve a little hard'hip. If the young 
man does not possess or has not acquired the 
seii'-e, ot lime or the bump *)f location (indispen- 
slble fa'-nliies in a n)ilitary Icjider), he may lo.se 
hit way in tin- dark and get back to bis quarters 
too late for dinner, which is served punctually 
at tlie appointed hour and can he partaken of 
only il the cidet is in l)is “mes.s kit” 

.\ll the ‘•.'hops” on the Academy grounds 
are oi)erated by n single contractor- the young 
I’(iiij.d)i I mentioned in another article as the 
eatcier- under the watchful eye of the Coni* 
maridant ami his a.ssistant.s, and are c!o«ed jit 
<;ert.ain times. Nor can cadets ‘‘break hounds” 
as they please. Mis.sing a meal, iherofore, 
oecHsioiis some hardship- and act-s, 1 liope, as 
a spur to the development of a keen appreciation 
of time and direction. 

Mounts are kept in stables across the motor 
road connecting Dehra Dun—the rail-head— 
witli the military sanafotium at Chakrnta. 
Kqnitalion is so popular with the young men 
.some of whom have done little riding before 
they come to Dehrii Don, that there generally 
are more applieation.s than horses, especially on 
a Sunday, when the general Academy routine 
is rqlaxeil. 


The cadets are, I am happy to say, taught 
wood-woiking and motor-mechanics. Judging by 
the equipment in the workshops, these courses 
mu.st be very elementary. I have seen schools 
in Europe and the United States of America 
where the arrangements for giving manual 
training to boys (not adults, as are the cadets) 
were much more thorough-going, 

I may add that the 3 ^ung men admitted to 
the “Woolwich wing” are* given a more intensive 
course in mathematics and physics and chemistry. 
Considerahle attention has been given to equipp¬ 
ing the laboratories; though many a high school 
in small towns in the United Btntea of America 
vi.'ited by mo is better fitted than the Academy. 

VIII 

From time to time the progress made by 
cadets is tested. Some of the examinations arc 
held, without prior notice, iiiid are writtim, viva 
race and practical, d'he results thus obtained 
are <‘onsider('d together with the marks given by 
instniciors on general work through the term 
and the condition in which the note books are 
kept 

The miinher of murks obtained by a cadet 
are not publislied; but if he has failed to make 
the progress reipiired of him, ho is warned by 
the Clommander of the fknnpnny in which ho is 
incorporated, the ('oninnin<ler being invariably 
one of the in.strnctors. If he does not “pull up,” 
as the expression goes he is reportcil to the 
Uoniriiandant, who may drop him a term or even 
disnii.ss him from the Academy. 

Physical efficii ney is also tested from time to 
time’. The.so tests are: 

1t)0 yards .sprint, for speed; 

high jump, for agility; 

long jump, for dash; 

putting the weiglit, tor .strengtli; and 

mile run, lor cnilnriincc. 

The percentage of cadets who, for one cause 
or another, aie .sent away or (Iroj) out, is rather 
high eoinpared with the numher of entrants. Of 
the forty wlio eonstilnlod the original batch, 
eleven did not appear in the final examination. 
This is a .“erions matter and must lie taken into 
eon-ideralion when calculating the pace of ‘‘army 
Iiiilianiznioti.” 

The final examination is held at the conclu¬ 
sion of the fifth term—or after two-und-a-half 
years’ training. The papers are set by Army 
Headquarters and examiners sent from there also 
conduct oral and practical tests. 

IX 

Though by suecessfnlly passing these tests 
the cadet earns his title to receive the Com¬ 
mission* ,sign(id by his Excellency the Viceroy 

• This Coinini«sion must not be confused with 
the King’s Commission. Further reference to it is made 
later in the article. 
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Work going on on one of the quorteni, since corapletcd 


in behalf of His Majesty the King-Kmperor, his 
training is far from complete. If he has elected 
to enter the engineers, he must repair to the 
riiomasoii College at Koorkee for a course in 
ngineering that will keep him there for three 
year-. If he is to go into the infantry or 
cavalry, he is attached to a British battalion for 
a year’s prac'tieal training. 

Ah 1 noted in the initial article of this series, 
many British officers think that the seienee of 
narfaro cannot be taught at any academy, hut 
nui't bo learnt while a young man is actually 
erving in a fighting unit. This practical train¬ 
ing, as believers in the academy ideal would call 
it, is, therefore, all-important. Upon it will 
lepend, in no small measuie, the success or 
dierwise of the young man in the profession 
diat he has chosen for himself or into which 
unhitious relatives have pushed him. 

Will a British battalion put its back into 
mparting such training to these young Indians 
''ho will occupy positions that till now constitut- 
■1 a close British preserve? Only time can 
iiiiswer this question. 

The Commission received by these young men 
liffers from that given to the British officers 
'iiiong whom they will serve. While the 


graduate.' of Sandhurst can command any unit 
British or Indian —those from Dehra Dun can 
command a non-Indian unit only by special 
dispensation.* 

The .‘cnle of payment in the ca.se of Indians 


’* Accoiding to a lecture delivered at Sandhurst 
and rcpreduced in the Koyal Military College 
Mippzini*, Easter, 1023, there was no likelihood of 
Biiiish graduates serving under Indian graduates^ of 
that (k'llege. The lecturer, believed to be an officer 
with considerable army experience in India, stated 
that Indians obtained their Commissions at an age 
that precluded “the possibility of their rising very 
high.” The few Indians who would go “up in rank’ 
would logieslly be jKistcd “to Indianized units, so 
that the Indian may have the opportunity of proyinc 
that he can produce effieiont all-roimd Indian units. 
When the Indianized “units proved their worth, 
their number may be increased, and the British 
officers in them replaced by Indian cadets from 
Sandhurst.” These Indian officers would, however, 
“he junior to any British officer in their unit, and 
the British officers so replaced” would “be absorbed 
into other units”. 

This prophecy, if prophecy it was, is being 
fulfilled. What was said of the Indian graduates 
from Sandhtirat seems to be equally true of those 
from Dehra Dun. 
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is lower than that of British officers, rank for 
rank. This scale has been adjudged (by non- 
Indians) to he nde(juate to Indian needs. 

Human nature is such, however, that Indians 
attached to a British unit are likely to strive to 
maintain their iuat 'position). The maintenance 
of their inat is likely to involve, among other 
things, drinking, playing bridge for “points” 
(gambling would be regarded as too strong an 
expression), betting at races, and the like. Habits 
of this (leacription have, somehow or other, 
become tho hall-mark of a gentleman -especially 
of a military gentleman. 

It would be easier for Indians to acquire 
these habits than some of the other traits of an 
“English gentleman.” Few. I fear, will be able 
to resist these temptations. 

I presume that a “peg” of whisky at the mes.s 
will not cost an Indian subnlto>'n, because of 
his lower pay, less than it does his British 
comrade of like rank. Nor is an Indian likely 
to be asked to pay less per “point” when he 
has lost at bridge than his fellow British players. 

Army headquarters have, I understand, granted 
a special allowance to the graduates of the Dehra 
Dun .Vcadeniy serving with a British unit during 
the period of their practical training. The 
consideration thus showm is worthy of commenda¬ 
tion. 

But what will happen when, after the comple¬ 
tion of (he ])raclical training, the Iixiian sub¬ 
lieutenants arc posted to the battalion ? They 
will no doubt fraternize, when off duty, with the 
Britis-li officers under whom they will serve. 
Unless there are private resources to fall back 
upon, the pinch is likely to be felt then. 

X 

Whatever else this portion of the training 
does, it will help to accelerate the process of 
Auglicization through which, as I wrote in the 
preceding article, the young Indians passed 
during their two-and-a-half years at the 
Academy. As I pointed out, they are not taught 
any Indian language or through any Indian 
language. Nor do they learn anything of Indian 
wavs, Indian history, Indian civics or Indian 
culture. 

Whether the scheme under which this training 
is given he regarded from a near or from a long 
range-from the point of view of the individual 
or (hat of the nation—it appears to be faulty. 
By turning the faces of the young men towards 
the West, it tends to unfit them for 
Eastern life, or at least to add unnecessarily to 
the expense of that life. By so doing it 
introduces complexities in the nation’s existence 
already filled with complications. 

Were India lacking in civilization or even in 
military traditions, there would bo some warrant 
“for this sort of procedure. We have, however, 
our own code of chivalry—our own code of 
gentlemanly conduct. These would constitute. 


in my judgment, a far more sure foundation 
upon which to lay the military superstructure 
than a wholly new and alien basis. 

XI 

I do not blame the Britons who have been 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of 
training Indians for the army for the bias they, 
more consciously tbaH unconsciously, are giving 
towards Anglicizatiorif The ablest among them 
are imperfectly acquainted with our history and 
our institutions. They, moreover, are prejudiced 
in favour of the standards to which they, from 
boyhood upwards, have been taught to approximate 
their lives. They consider their ways—their 
institutions—their standards—to be incomparably 
the best in the world—in any case far superior 
to ours. 

Few Britons will say so in so many words. 
Most of them will, in fact, be too proud to make 
such a statement. To them it is, for one thing, 
a self-evident tact that need not he stated. 

Despite lhc,se reticences (which 1 greatly 
admire) Britions behave in such a manner 
that you would be dense indeed if you did not 
form the inference that they believe the British 
ways are the best. In their ability to suggest 
rather than to assert, they are inimitable. 

This faith in the supreme (juality of their own 
institutions—this faith in themselves—has acted 
as a lever in exalting the British among the 
nations of the world. Without it there would 
have been no (Ireater Britain—no Empire. 

But this faith has the “faults of its qualities” - 
to use a descriptive expression coined by the 
French. It handicaps Britons in moulding the 
ilestinies of other nationals. It is difficult—in 
many cases impossible—for them radically to 
depart from the basic principles upon which 
their own institutions are conducted. 

They may—they will-talk of making modifica¬ 
tions to suit conditions that vary from theirs. 
That talk will he sincere. No question about it 
Every effort will be made to translate it inti 
actuality—honest, genuine and even strenuon? 
effort. 

The pull of experience—of inherited eimerienci 
—will, however, be the other way. Invisibh 
though tliat pull be, its strength is tremendous 
It seems, moreover, to be endowed with th' 
quality (exceedingly rare in this world of im 
perfections) of retaining its strength and eve 
gaining strength with the lapse of time. 

XII 

Along with this pull has to be considerc 
another tendency rooted in the tnakers of^ tli; 
policies governing such ^ “Army indianization. 
They have grown up in the belief that on 13 
selected races and castes in India possess martin 
iiualities. Upon the rest of tho Indian populatioi 
tne^ have been taught to look as, militarily 
vcduelesB, 
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Cadets at lunch in (he Indian Military Academy Me^s 


liven the martial elements in India were, 
Mitil recently, deemed by them fit only to serve 
is soldiers of the line, capable no doubt of 
-lirowinp up non-commissioned officers and 
‘f'lorified N. C. O.’s,” but needing to be led by 
aitsiders. 

To us, these notions are nothing but prejudices. 
kVo can cite history—even comparatively rwent 
listory—to prove them to be such. But to little 
iurpose: for prejudices are beyond argument. 

High policy has led the men in authority over 
ndia to make a slight departure from the 
>racticea pursued since the Indian Sepoy Mutiny. 
N'^ot only has the door to fighting careers been 
'pened, a fraction of an inch at a timo,^ since 
he Great War, but young men belonging to 
he so-called non-martial races and classes have 
•een permitted to enter the rank in the army 
hrough that chink.^ 

Have the prdudic(w disappeared, however ? 
lave British officers acquired faith in the 
potential qualities of leadersiiif) in the young men 
hey have been set to train at the Academy 
!id subsequently in the battalion ? _ • 

Unless I am gravely mistaken, that miracle 


has yet to happen. The highest authorities speaa 
of ‘‘Indianization” only a.s an ‘^experiment.” 
Younger officers, not so choice in the words they 
employ, give voice to their doubts, at tiine.s in 
terms to make a patriotic Indian despondent 
about his country’s future. 

XHI 

Yet 1 feel far from (!e.spondent. Elsewhere 
ill the Empire, not to speak of the outside 
worlil, people largely of British descent have 
dared to depart from the British ways of 
manufacturing military leaders and have achieved 
noteworthy success. 

Onnada, as I have pointed out in another 
article, furnishes a shining example. Having 
hardly any “public schools” and refusing to 
resort to such costly expedients, she built up a 
system of training at Kingston, Ontario, which 
efficiently .serves her requirements and provides 
officers even outside the Dominion. 

Had the Hon’ble Alexander MacEenzie, who, • 
as the first Liberal Federal Prime Minister, 
founded the Royal Military College in 1876, no 
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faith in ('.‘uiadii’s common schools, tlint system on a generous scale—far in excess of the require- 
couhl never have come into being. His faith meiits of tlieir skeleton army but with an eye 
in the common people stood liim in good stead, to n)oeting any national emergency that may 
too, for the Dominion lacked the so-called “inling arise ; and 

class” which, in his day, filled the military (o) Canadian wisdom In providing at their 
academies and colleges in England--and largely military college general and technical education 
does so even today. of a type that would enable cadets who could 

^ Such stable foundations were laid that jiot find a niche in the army to succeed in some 
(Canada was able to make a contribution to the other avocation. • 


common ctlort against the (Vntral Kuropean 
Powers during lUlf-lS that made the whole 
world marvel. Each of the throe (■anadian 
divisions in the field was olficored, from bottom 
to top, by Canadiaii.s trained on Canadian soil, 
(’ivnada was able even to oblige Australia by 
giving her a divisional eommamler. Kingston 
was proud of htiving trained those f«mmiindcrs. 

J attribute the Canadiiin 8ucce.s.s to : 




Cadets at work at the carpenter's bench in a 
workshop at the Indian Military Academy 

(1) Canadian competence to devise their own 
arrangements to train army officers ; 

(2) Canadian courage to depart from the 
British pattern, particularly to do without “public 
school” education ; 

(3) Canadian faith in the common people 
and not in_ any particular class regarding itself 
«8 the “ruling class” and being so regarded by 
credulous people ; 

(4) Canadian foresight in training officers 


XIV 

As I have stated before, wo could not do 
worse than follow the example set by Canada. 
We are too poor to bo able to nffonl the “public 
school” typo of education on anything like a 
national scale, even if that type of education 
were suited to our genius. If, tli<*reforo, we do 
not trust to the common schools (as did Canada) 
for supplying the military college with the raw 
proiluct, only sons of the well-to-do cla-i^c- 
wlio.se parents are willing to have the:n subju-tod 
to Anglicizing processes from a tender age, can 
a.spire to hold rank in our army. 

We mx!, moreover, getting a very late start. 
At the fag end of 1!?.!.'), we have loll officers 
with the units under Imlianization* and not one 
of them .senior enough to ho deemeil fit even to 
he employed as an instructor in llu* Acatlemy. 

If tho Canadian precedent were to he followed 
and young Indiana traine<l, in large numbers, 
ns military leaders, this deficiency misrlit be made 
up in a reasonable span of time. If the 
Canadian practice wt're followed to the e.xtenl 
of giving the young men hlxiral and leclinieal 
education of a high grade, tiiose who cannot he 
absorbed in the army would easily find a foot¬ 
hold, as Canadians do, in a similar circumstance, 
in some other avocation. 

Though sin(!e the Mutiny the attention of tho 
more intidligent classes in India has been turned 
away from the military sphere, through no fault 
of their own, and that sphere has been tho refuge 
of unlettered or almost unlettered Indians, the 
spark of manhood is not dead in the country. 
Were a system of training suited to the genius 
of our people devised, I have not the least doubt 
that young men capahlo of being turned into 
military leaders would bo available in numbers 
aileauato—or even more than adequate—to the 
needs of our national defence. 

XV 

We must not forget that the military opening 
recently made does not inspire the youth of 
India with a sense of exhilaration. Not even 
is tho door lending to tho commissioned rank in 
the infantry and cavalry units ajar. The one 
giving admission to the Engineer and other 
technical units has been opened so slightly that 

* a According to an official statement issued in 
September, 1939. 
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one has to look intently before one is sure that 
it has been opened at all. 

What is still more disappointing, those doors 
lead not into the general body of the Indian 
Army, but into a section partitioned off from 
it. That section has, it is true, been recently 
somewhat extended ; but, even with this extension 
the section is too small to produce miicli 
enthusiasm. 

The number of graduates that the Dehra 
pun Academy is turning out, does not certainly 
induce such a feeling. 'I'he first batch of cadets 
gave India two engineers and the second only 
one -or three in a whole year. It looks as if 
anyone ,who expects more than three or four 
such commissions to be given in a year is likely 
to court disappointment. 

The “so-called” Skeen Committee recommend¬ 
ed, on the other hand, that from 1028 no less 
than eight placas be set aside at Woolwich for 
Indiana. No well-wi.sher of India could feel 
happy at this steep .«cnling down of this oppor¬ 
tunity for young Indians. 

Nor is the position in respect of the number- 
of graduates turne«1 out for the other units 
cheering. The first batch yielded 27 and the 
second even less. 

Alany of these graduates are of such an age 
that they cannot aspire to rise beyond the rank 
of Captain. Some of them will never wish to 
<lo so, I am assured, for once they obtain that 
rank their “social ambition” will be gratified. 
“Indianization” will thus “strike a snag,” to use 
a significant plirase of a British acquaintance of 
mine. 

Then, too, the lack of intellectual equipment 
ie bound to tell. A goodly percentage of the 
men who get in through the army-the so-called 
“A” cadets—may be able to acquire, while at the 
Aca<leiny, a certain facility for speaking English ; 
but their educational foundation is, as a rule, 
loo poor to enable them to rise very high in 
these days of scientific warfare, even if age did 
not forbid such rise. 

XVI 

Though the Academy is in its fourth year, 
it has a total enrolment of only 175 cadets. 
Something like 25 seats remain empty. The 
explanation given is, I understand, that the 
Indian States have not availed themselves of 
the reservations made for them. This term, I 
believe, they have between them (nearly 600 
units) sent only one cadet. What can be the 
matter ? 

That cannot be the whole explanation. In 
all probability the number of vacancies for Indian 
officers in the division in process of Indianization 


do not warrant the authorities in turning out 
more graduates. 

The difficulty is createtl by the dearth of 
opportunity, not by the dearth of suitable young 
men. Once young Indians find, that the door 
to the Commissioned rank is wide open and the 
conditions of admission are such that Indians 
reared in families that do not use English ns the 
common medium of conversation can enter 
without reference to their race, caste, or class, 
there will be more candidates than can be 
accommodate even in an Academy adequate to 
fill the requirements of Indian defence, without 
external aid. 

XVII 

Ajid how is India ever to be, militarily, self- 
sufficing, oven if all the 260 seats remain filled 
all the time ? A.ssuming, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that all the cadets, without a single excep¬ 
tion, get tlirough successfully, each at the end 
of his fifth term, oven then the graduate-s of 
the Academy could not bulk sufficiently to repair 
a corner of the wastage that is taking place, 
year by year, in the officer-ranks of the Indian 
Army. 

How far the Academy falls short of even the 
.standard laid down by the post-war (O’Shea) 
Committee of experts appointed by Lord 
Rawlinson, can be seen from the figures abstracted 
by Dr. B. S. Moonje in the minute dated 
July 15tb, 19.31 that he appended to the report 
made by the Indian Military College Committee 
(presided over by Sir Philip Chetwode). The 
strength of the military college for India 
prescribed by the 1921 Committee was: 

“During the first period approximately .330. 
during the second and third periods approximately 
from 750 to 1,000, giving an average annual output 
of no during the first period to meet the 
requirements or the Indian Army and the Indian 
State forces and in the succeeding periods such 
output as w'ill meet the increased demand." 

It may be of interest to our people to know 
that Canada maintains a military college in 
which there are more cadets (198)* than there 
are at Dehra Dun (175). And Canada, let me 
remind them, has only about one-thirty-fifth of 
our population ; and she has no turbulent border 
like our North-West frontier. 

Here is an indication to us as to how far 
short of the Dominion stage we are, and how 
hopelessly inadequate is the machinery to advance 
us to that stage. 

* Canada Year Book, 1934-35, published by 
Authority of the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Ottawa. King’s Printer, 1935. 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mr, C. L. Vishwakarina, Assistant Secretary, 
I4th U. P. Secondary Education Conference, 
held last month at Cawnpore, writes : 

“Mrs. SoitiiA Bosk, h.a., Principal, Balika 
Vidyalaya Intermediate College, Cawnporo, who 
was elo(!ted C-hairinan of the Reception (Committee 
of the J4th Session of tlie U. P. Secondary 
Education Association, carries behind her a long 
teaching experience of 20 years, and is one of 
the foremost women cduSationists of the Province. 
She is th(< first Lady Vice-President of the 
U. P. S. E. A., which is a registered body, and 
is recognized by the Government of U. 1*. as 
being the only representative organization of 
U. P. Secondary Teachers’ of Aided Institutions. 
Sho had been for some time in the past the 
Headmistress of wcdl known institutions liko 
Oiridih Girls’ High School, Jagat Taran Girls’ 
High School at Allahabad, Berhainpore Girls’ High 
School, Bengal, and Pan bazar Girls’ High 
School, Gauliati. During her stay in Cawnporo 
slie has been taking a very k('en interest in 
female e<lneation and has been in.struinenttd in 
organizing the woinen’.s .-eetion of the TJ.l’.S E. 
Association, ft is hoped that other women 
teachers of th(> Province will co-operate with her 
in her laudable enterprise. 

“Sho is also a member of the Executive 
Council of thn All-India Federation of Edu¬ 
cational Associations.” 


Mrs. Sobha Hose 



Thk A.vnuai. Oa i-hkiung <>i' S. .V. D, T. Coi.iaiOF, for Women 
Second Row. HtfHnq from left to rii/ht : 

(1) Mrs. Sushiiabai Athavale—Matron of the College, (2) Mrs. Jfriahnarai M. D. Thackersey, 
(3) Dr. Mrs. Iravati Karve, M. A., I’h. n., the Registrar, (4) Mr. S. S. Patkar, n. A., EL. B., 
the Chancellor, (5) Mrs. Patkar, (G) Her Excellency Lady Brabourne, (7) l.<ady Premlila 
VithaldasThackersey, (8) Mrs. Anandibai Karvo, (9) Prof. D. K. Karve, •n.A., Vice-Ohancellor, 
. (10) Dr, Mrs. Kamuabai Desbpande, q. A., i*h. i>., the Principal, ill) Private Secretary to 

jPler Ezcellency Lady Brabourne. 




INDIANS ABROAD 

By BENAE81DA8 CHATURVEDr. 






Pandit Satya Charau Shastry in Dutch Guiana 

One of our correspondents in Dutch (ruiana 
has sent us a detailed account of the arrival and 
reception of Pandit Satya Charan Shastry in that 
Colony. The Pandit is a representative of the 
Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Delhi 
and as such he is responsible to 
the Sabha at home for his 
activities abroad. We are glad 
to nolo that he has begun well 
and the Siirimutc—a lending 
paper of the colony-lias been 
so much impressed by the 
lectures of the Pandit as to 
call him “The. apostle of unity 
and toleration.” 

Dur (brrespondent writes. 

Ill accordance with previous 
arrangement, Professor Kielstar, 

Governor of Dutch (luiaiia, was 
pleased to rectavc the Pamlit on 
.Inly 17th at his residence and 
gave a patient and sympathetic, 
hearing to certain demands of 
the lo(;al Aryans i)rcKented before 
him. 'I’ho talk (hat lasted for 
about half an hour mainly 
referred to the follow ing problems : 

1. Abolition of Child marriages 
and fixing of minimum marriage¬ 
able age. 


3. Abolition of the restriction of show money 
on the Indian Priests entering Surinam for 
missionary work. 

4. Granting of permission to the Hiudus to 
burn their dead bodies or erection of suitable 
Crematoriums on behalf of the Government. 



Arrival of Pandit Satyacharan Shastry 
at Paranariho, Dutch Guiana 



In course of his talk with 
the Governor regarding 
the Aryan marriagis, the Pandit 
referred to the “Aryan Marriage 
Validation Pill” to be introduced 
ill the Legislative Assembly. The 
Governor was impressed by the 
Pandit’s talk and it is not 
unlikely that ho will grant the 
Pandit a first class free pass to 
travel throughout the whole 
territory of Dutch Guiana. 

We shall be much obliged if 
our correspondents in Dutch 
Ciuianu will keep us regularly 
informed about the activities of 
Pandit Ratya Charan Shastry 
as well as other religious preachers 
from India whetner they are 
Hindus, Muhammailans or 
Christians. 


Reception of Pandit Satyacharan Shastry in Dutch Guiana 

2. Validity of marriages performed according ^ arouse 
to the Vedio rites by Aryan Ministers. India, 


We hope nothing will be 
(lone by these Indian preachser 

communal feelings in Greater 


CAIRO TO-DAY 

By SHEIKn JKTEKHAR RABOOL 


C AIRO remains today the most interest¬ 
ing and fascinating of Uriental cities. 
It is ii place wliere one finds an 
extraordinary blending of (he Orient 
and the Occident, luxury and poverty, 
paganism and civilization. 



The author 


On reaching Cairo one is dazzled by the 
brilliancy of colour. The Arabs still preseryo 
many of the characteristics of the ancient 
ICgyptians, chief among these being their love 
of colour. The more gaudy and brilliant the 
colour, the more it appeals to them. They 
evince this trait not only in their dress, but 
also in their buildings, which gives a 
kaleidoscopic effect to the cii^. 


As yon wander through the city, you sec 
camels, donkeys, dragynans, sheiks, fortune¬ 
tellers, guides, beggars, ‘tourists from all parts 
of the world, and while you .sit, a rush is 
immediately made towards you by half a 
dozen little Sudanese, a dozen mendicants 
clamouring for bakhshcesh and all the flie.s 
from the neighbouring tables. 

A Greek waiter appears. You give jour 
order in French. A few mosfjnitoes pay an 
unfriendly visit. Yoji drink your coft'ec and 
find yourself once more in the open air, with 
a cloudless sapphire sky overhead and the 
fierce rays of a tropical sun beating down 
on your sun helmet. 

lIolJSKtS AM) AvKNUKS 

You walk through an avenue of large 
modern house.s, covered with foliage, and 
then in a few moments you find yourself in 
a narrow street crowded with people. Yon 
see .<f^/r/W-seller.s walking up and down 
clinking their metal cup.s, a caravan of camels, 
donkey-boy.s passing and .shouting words of 
warning to pedestrians, and* veiled Egyptian 
ladies peeping from their windows down the 
street. Then from the minaret of a beautiful 
mosque you hear the muezzin calling the 
faithful to prayers, and as you pause to admire 
some bric-a-brac which an important merchant 
is offering for sale, you are rudely re-called 
by a file of khnki-clad soldiers who come 
tramping down the street on their way to 
barracks. 

The Cttadei. 

Then comes the citadel—a magnificent 
specimen of ancient fortifications—in the 
centre of which stands the imposing mosque 
of .'Mohammed Ali, grand and made of 
alabaster. Here, also, is the celebrated 
AI-Ezher, the oldest university in the world, 
and the centre of Muhammadan teaching. 

Rising up the edge of the Libyan desert 
are the Pyramids of Oizeh, and at their feet 
reclines the inscrutable Sphinx, all silent yet 
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eloquent testimonies to the stupendous 
achievements of the ancient Egyptians. 



Thu Sphinx 
TiiE Sphinx 

It is, I think, one of the most a.stoiinding 
iacts in the history of man that a man was 
able to contain within his 


distance and looked at these stupendous 
monuments and always, and increasingly, they 



Kjxx*itiien of Egyptian Art 
—Cairo Museum 


mind, the conception of the 
Sphinx. That ho could carry 
it out in stone is amazing. 
But how much more amazing 
it is that before there was 
!he Sphinx he was able 
to see it with his imagina¬ 
tion ! The more you see it, 
'he more you wonder at it, 
you adore more strangely its 
■"epose, you steep yourself 
more intimately in the peace 
iloof, that seems to emanate 
'rom it as light emanates from 
the sun, 

On many nights I have 
’'At in the sand at a 



The Citadel and Alabaster Moaqne—€airo 
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A K^iiiTal view of tin* I'yri 



The Fort Cairo 


liilVfi stirred my imagination. Their profound 
calm, their classical simplicity, arc greatly 
emphasized when no detail can be seen, when 
they are but black shapes towering to the 
stars. The immense base recalls to you the 
labyrinth within ; the long descent from the 
tiny slit that give.s you entrance, your, un¬ 
certain steps in its hot, eternal night, your 
falls on the ice-like surfaces of its polished 
blocks of stone, the crushing weight that 
.seemed to lie on your heart as you stole 
uncertainly on, summoned almost as by the 
desert; your sen.sation of being for ever 
igiprisoned, taken-and hidden by a monster 


from Egypt’s wonderful light, as you stood 
in the central chamber, and realized the stone 
ocean into whose depths, like some intrepid 
diver, you had dared deliberately to come. 
And beyond them on one side were the 
sleeping waters, with islands small, surely, 
as delicate Egyptian hands, and on the other 
the great desert that stretches, so the Bedouin 
says, on and on ‘for a march of a thousand 
days,’ 

Tub Nile 

•In Egypt one feels very safe. Smilin}, 
policemen in clothes of spotless white—- 
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I'hiliic Tlic Kiosk 


oinblcmatic, surely, of their imiocenct'! — 
M.-om to be everywhere, standing calmly in 
the snn. [Jp the Nile the fellaheen smile 
as kindly as the policeman, smile protcctingly 
' upon yon, as if they would say, ‘Allah has 
|)laced us here to take care of the confiding 
'itrariger/ An amiable, an almost enticing 
seductiveness seems emanating froiii the 
fertile soil, shining in the golden air, gleaming 
softly in the amber sands, dimpling in the 
brown, the nianve, the silver eddies of the 
Nile. It steals upon you. It ripples over 
you. In physical well-being you sink down, 
and with wide eyes you ga/c and Hsfen and 
enjoy, and think not of the morrow. 

Riiaijoaii’s Red 

Pliaroah’s Bod, which stands alone close 
10 the Nile on the eastern side of the island, 
not one of those rugged, majestic buildings, 
full of grandeur and splendour, which can 
bear, can ‘carry off,’ .as it were, a cruelly 
imposed ugliness without being affected as a 
vholc. It is, on the, contrary, a small almost 
111 airy, and a femininely perfect thing, in 
which a singular loveliness of form was 
* on:^bitied with a singular loveliness of colour, 
f ile blighting touch of the Nile, whtch*has 
c’lAnged the beautiful pale yellow of the stone 


of the lower part of the buildijig to a hideous 
and dreary grey -w'hioh made me think of 
steel knife on which Ihpiid has been spilt 
and allowed to run —has destroyed the 
uniformity, ihe balance, the faultless melody 
lifted up by form and colour. And so it is 
with the temple. The effect is specially 
(listres.sing in tin* open court th.at precedes 
the temple dedicated to the Lady of Philae. 
It is said that once, beyond Philae, the Great 
(‘ataract roared down from the wastes of 
Nubia into the green feriility of Upper 
Kgypt. It roars no longer. 

Lovely are the dooiAvay-s in Philae : 

enticing arc the shallow steps that lead one 
onward and upward ; gracious the yellow 
towers that seem to smile a cjuiet welcome. 
And there is on<' chamber that is simply a 
place of magic -the hall of the painted 

portico, the delicious hall of the flowers. 

OfiD Caiuo 

Not far from the new Cairo is the old 
Cairo with its famous Coptic church of Abu 

Sergius, in the crypt of which the Virgin 

Mary and Christ are said to have stayed 
when they fled to the land of Egypt to 
escape the fury of King Herod. * 
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V View of the Blue Nile--Cairo 


When I visfod it last time, a mist hung 
over the land. Out of it, with a sort of stern 
energy, tliere oanu* to iny ears loud hymns 
sung by the pilgrim voices—hymns in which, 
mingled with the enthusiasm of dev'otees 
cn. mule for the holiest shrine, tliere seemed to 
sound the resolution of men strung up to 
confront the fatigues and the dangers of a 
great journey through an unknown country. 
Those hymns led my feet to the venerable 


mosque where, like my other Moslem brethren 
I offered prayers for the first time in that 
country which is still so sacred to my heart. 
Old Cairo is full of beautiful mosques. Then* 
are the ‘Blue Mosque,’ the ‘Rod Mo.sque,' 
and the mosque of Ibn-Tulun and about four 
hundred more. 

.Egypt calls—the land of sands and ruins, 
and gold. It has a spell which one never 
overcomes. 


TO AHURA 

By ft. J. PATEL]. 


Deep, in the wealth of the fore'*t, 

Down, in the depth of a cave, 

In the sound of the mighty breakers 
f felt and saw Thy Face. 

In the quickness of lightning that cuts, 

III the tumult of mount’nous waterfalls. 

In the clean, fresh breeze, that comes from Then, 
I knew Thy versatile grace. 

In the infinite stars, that waken at. dusk. 

In the velvet feel of an infant’s hand. 

In the gurgle of rivulets sea-ward bound, 

I knew that Thou art Great. 


In the hungry wail of an infant’s cry. 

In the soft, deep blush of the op’ning rose. 

In the clani’rous war of human tongues, 

I knew that Thou art Life. 

In the love, that awoke in my heart in youth. 
In the strange, soft sadness, 1 saw in his eyes, 
In the speechless way he gave me his heart, 
f knew that Thou art Love. 

In the restless urge of niy wand’rings, 

In the human hopes unrealized, 

In the unknown quest of-my wav’ring heart, 
Alone I stand, till advancing I find, 

That thou alone, art mine. 



THE SECRET OF ABYSSINIA AND ITS LESSON 

By SUBHAS C. BOSE 


r E fate of Abyssinia is now in the meltinir. 
pot. The outlook for her is excoeding’ly 
ibomy. But whatever happens in that 
port of Africa, the lesson of Abyssinia will 
remain as a legacy for humanity. 

What is that tiEssoN ? 

It is this that in the 20th century a nation 
•can hope to bo free only if it is strong, from a 
physical and military point of view, and is able 
to acquire all the knowledge which modern 
science can impart. 

The Orient has succumbed bit by bit to the 
physical encroachment of the Occident, because 
it has wrapt itself up in self-complacency and 
lived in divine (?) contentment for some centuries, 
and becau-'o it has refused to keep abreast of the 
march of human and scientific progress, especially 
in the art of warfare. India and Burma, along 
with other Oriental countries, have suffered for 
this reason. Countries like Japan, Turkey and 
Persia are still alive because they were able to 
modernize themselves in time. 

Like the rest of the Orient, .fapan too, at one 
time, wanted to live in peaceful isolation. But 
the booming of American (ionnon burst upon her 
ears as a mighty challenge. She would either 
have to enter tlie arena of world-econornic.s and 
WOrld-politic.s as a strong an<l modernized nation 
or go down before tlie West. She chose the 
former alternative, bestirred herself in time and 
during the space of TiO years, emerged as a 
strong and modernized nation. By the time that 
a serious challenge to her independent existence 
came from a Western power, she was prepared. 
And her timely preparation saved her. In this 
hard world, only the fittest can .survive. 

Abyssinia is not a new problem. During the 
latter half of the 19th century, the imperialist 
nations of Europe—Britain, France and Italy,— 
hegan to cast their eyes on her. All of them 
fried to grab that, potentially rich country~but 
were baffle<l not only by the brave and warlike 
inbabitants but also by the mountainous and 
impassable nature of the country. One cannot 
forget the abortive military exploits of Lord 
Kapior of Magdala in Abyssinia (Magdala is 
situated in the heart of Abyssinia) or the over¬ 
throw of_ Emperor Theodore by the British in 
1868. Failing to partition Abyssinia among ^em- 
selyes—as the rest of Africa had been partitioned 
■r-they took possession of all the suirounding 
"frOiBts, cutting off Abyssinia from the sea. Thus 
■fr-teferenoe to the map will show that Abyssinia is 
by Sudan (British), Kenya (British) 
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Italian Somaliland, British Somalilandi FreniA 
Somaliland and Eritrea (Italian). 

The liberation and unification of Italv took 
place in 1861—rather late in the day—while the 
unification of Germany took place in 1870. 
that time the available colonial world had been 
practically divided up by the other imperialist 
European powers. Hence we find that among the 
imperialist have-nots, are Italy and Germany. 
Germany, under Bismarck, looked forward to 
some territories in south-west Africa--while 
Italy cast her' eyes on Abyssinia and her 
surroundings. 

Italian penetration of Africa began in the 
eighties of the last century, when Abyssinia 
was not unified. The Northern part was ruled 
over by Emperor John and the ««Sputhern part 
by Emperor Meiielik, while some other pajte 
were virtually independent. The population of 
Abyssinia at that time was anything but 
homogeneous, either from the ethnic or from the 
religious point of view. The death of Emperor 
John in 1889 during a war with the Dervish 
rebels, paved the way for the unificaiton of 
Abyssinia under Emperor Menelik. Menelik 
who was crowned as “Negus Nagast” (King of 
Kings) was great as a soldier and as a 
.statesman. Under his leadership the great fight 
with the Italians took place, culminating in the 
complete annihilation of the Italian forces at 
Adowa in 1896. Since then Adowa has been 
remembered by the Italians as a defeat which 
has to be avenged. 

Since 1896, Abyssinia has had a respite fpt , 
nearly 40 years. If she had been able io ’ 
strengthen and modernize her people within 
this period—as the Japanese did—then she 

would probably have survived. Bitt she 

has unfortunately failed to do so and hence 
she is doomed. The fault does not lie wi^ 
the supremo rulers of Abyssinia, who have been 

f iatriotic, able and statesman like,., but with the popu- 
alion. The present Emperor, for example, has ^own 
proofs of wonderful diplomaov and statesmai)- 
ship throughout the present crisis—such as eatt 
would expect in a first-class British {Mriiticion. 
But dynastic and tribal jealousieB unfortunately 
exist (the desertion of the Emperor’s son-ih-law^, 
who is a descendant of Emperor John, (6 " 
Italians which was announced in . the press, Mt 
the 12th October, is an example of dyn)^^; 
jealousy). The p^ple are mostly^ illiteilMh knd 
slavery still exists as an bstUuBon. 
not least, the glorioos victory of AaiCNia . 
lulled the brave Abyssiniiins into a 
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of security. This sense of security will prove 
to be their ruin on the held of battle where they 
will realize only too_ late that the Italians of 
1935 are not the Italians of 1896 and that the 
art of warfare has advanced with rapid strides 
since they overthrew the Italians at Adowa. 

Having failed to subjugate Abyssinia by 
force of arms, the imperialist powers commenced 
diplomatic intrigue from the beginning of this 
century. The story is told by Mw Leader 
of London in its issue of the 23rd August, 1935 
(To annotate this story I shall only add that 
Abyssinia was admitted into the League of 
Nations in September, 1923, in spite of the 
objection of the British (jlovernment). 

Partition Planned 

“ Befure this Britain had recognized Abyssinia as 
an Italian ' sphere of influence,’ bat the defeat of 
Italy was seized by Britain as an opportunity to 
stake her own claim. In 1906, the three Imperialiat 
Powers—Britain, France and Italy—signed a Treaty 
which foreshadetwed the partition of Abyssinia 
between them. The Treaty contained the usual 
hypocritical formula about guaranteeing the integrity 
of Abyssinia, but, in fact, gave Britain the right to 
regulate the head waters of the Nile, made Italy 
paramount in Western Abyssinia, and put France 
in authority over her railway zone. 

Bnymc Out Italy 

The next stage in this story of Tc^rialist robbety 
came with the beginning of the World War. By 
Treaty Italy was allied with Germany and Austria, 
but France and Britain bought her off. They signed 
a secret Treaty under which Italian Imperialism 
was promised that the frontiers of her bast Aincan 
colonies should be extended at the expense of 
Abyssinia. 

After the war Britain wanted to make sure ot her 
control of the Nile by building a barrage in Lake 
Tsana. Italy offered to support this claim if Britain 
in return would recognize Italy’s exclusive economic 
influence in Western Abyssinia. But Britain turned 
the offer down. She was afraid of antagonizing 
France and believed that she was powerful enough 
to win through without Italian support. She self- 
rightcously told Italy that the claim to exclusive 
Italian influence would be a violation of the Treaty 
of 1906 which had acknowledged the integrity of 
Abyssinia! 

Six years later the position changed. The 
.Abyssinian Government had resisted Britain’s 
demands, and the British Government wanted Italian 
support. Britain lorgot all about the promise to 
maintain the ibtegrity of Abyssinia in the Treaty 
of 1906. She forgot all about her righteous indigna¬ 
tion in 1919. She agreed to recognke Italy’s cTum 
to the whole of Western Abyssinia as a “sphere of 
influence’’! 

Then an unexpected rebuff took place. The 
Abyssinian Government rejected the arrangement 
between Britain and Italy, and threatened to expose 

this Imperialist design before the League. 

BaSed, Britain tried new tactica. It offered 
AbyMihia the bribe of a corridor of 600 aquare miles 
01 teltitory through British Somaliland to the coast. 

, British Government was so sure that this offer 

. be accepted that mms were published in 

iW'.iiiaihing the Port of Mlia as in Abyssinian 
teriiteryf To the surprise of the British Imperialists 


the Abyssinians rejected the offer. They were non 
to be bribed out of their independence.’’ 

To csontinue the story, in 1928, Italy and 
Abyssinia entered into a treaty of friendship 
providing for arbitration in ail disputes- for a 
period of 20 years. A further agreement was 
signed at the same time whereby Abyssinia was 
granted a free zone at the port of As^b in 
Italian Eritrea. It is oiear that up to this time 
the two countries wera friendly to each other. 
Thereafter, a sudden Aange took place in Ae 
foreip policy of Abyssinia. As technical experts, 
political advisers and military officers, nationals 
of other European countries, like Belgium. France, 
Britain and Swetlen were brought in and Italians 
were carefully excluded. When the year 1934 
opened, Italian influence on the Abyssinian 
Government was practically nothing, while 
British influence was in the ascendant. Moreover, 
it was talked about that the British Government 
had come to a separate and secret understanding 
with the Aby8.sinian Government with regard to 
the waters of Jjake Tsana, without the know¬ 
ledge or support of Italy. As a countermove, 
Mussolini came to an understanding with Laval 
and the Franeo-Italian Paiit was signed which 
gave Italy a free hand in Abyssinia. 

In all the writings that have so far appeareil 
in the press, one rarely finds an answer to Ae 
question as to why Mussolini decided to launch 
his Abyssinian campaign just at this moment. 
Two reasons account for this. Firstly, Mussolini 
felt that British influence was rapnlly growing 
in Abyssinia as it was growing on the other side 
of the Red Sea—in Arabia, and if it went on 
uninterrupted, then Italian influence would be 
elirainateil from Abyssinia altogether. Secondly, 
Mu.ssolini felt that he would get a respite of two or 
three years before a European war broke out and 
that was the only opportunity for Italy to launch 
the Abyssinian campaign. In fact, historically 
the Abyssinian campaign stands towards the 
coming European war in the same relation as 
thf; Tripoly and Balkan wars of 1911-1913 
towards the Great War of 1914-18. 

The question that one must now ask is Ae 
issue that is involved in Ae Abyssinian conflict 
To answer the question, I must onc.8 again tufii' 
to the Npap Lender- of London of the 23fd 
August; 

“Abyssinia is the last independent Stats in Ae 
Continrat of Africa. The rest of Ae vut tenitoiles 
of Africa have already been divided up between 
the Imperialist Powers. Britain has seiwid A* 
greatest share of the swag. Italy is detennt]|^ to 
et the last prize before any other ImperilalMJ^er 
ags it. 

There are four Imperialist Powers which have 
interests in Abyssmia. 

British CapitaJists are very concerned btaspao 
Ahymnia contains at Lake Tsana the heaAimMrs 
of the Blue Nile, which irrigates the cotton 
tions of the Sudan and iigynt. BridiA 
are concerned because Aey nave control' af the 
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IBank •«£ Abyssinia, which is a subsidiary of the 
Bank of En^t. 

Frnch Capitalist-Imperialim controls the only 
rrailway, which ntns from the French port of Jibuti 
to the Abyssinian capital, Addis Ababa. 

Japanese Capitalist-Imperialism is concerned 
because it owns large tracts of land where raw 
•-cotton is cultivated, and because it has a practical 
mon<jpoly of the Abyssinian market in manufactured 
•cotton goods. 

Italian Capitalist-Imperialism is concerned because 
it controls the administration of the posts and tele¬ 
graphs. 

I^t no one imagine that the British and French 
and Japanese Governments are now objecting to the 
Italian demands because of love of Abyssinia or 
any championship of human rights or passion for 
peace. 

Pat blmtty, this is a case of thieves falling out. 
The British, French and Japanese Governments 
object to Mussolini collaring the lot” 

When the British Government first reali7.etl 
'that Mussolini was not playing a game of bluil, 
they adopted a bellicose attitude. The Morntm 
Post, which is the organ of the generals, admirals 
and armed services, reflected this spirit and 
wrote in its leading article of the 22nd August: 

" Abyssinia is to be the test of our mettle. If 
we suffer humiliation meekly, is it not to be inferred 
that something more substantial can be tried on us 
a little later? The idea, it seems, is being cultivated 
tn certain quarters abroad that the British Empire 
is only waiting to be carved up by other races whose 
■destiny lies in the future. The sooner that idea is 
destroyed, the better it will be for the tranquillity 
of the world. It is time we made it plain to ml and 
sundry that the British Empire is neither for sale, . 
nor to be had for the asking.” 

Simultaneously, Avar preparations were launched 
by tile British Government. About these war 
.preparations, the New Leader wrote on the 
30tn August: 

“Since these weighty talks the public has been 
still more disturbed by reports that the War Office 
has decided to send a second battalion of soldiers 
to the Sudan, to increase its military forces at 
Malta and Aden, to send a strong contingent of the 
lodfan Army to strengthen the British Legation 

n l in the Abyssinian capita], and to prepare the 
terrancan fleet for service. 

Remarkable Circular 

One lughly significant paragraph got into the Press 
■ai^ was then hushed up. Last week the sub-post- 
g)|fters throughout Britain received a document 
■Jqirtded “Partial or General Mobiliaation.” It read 
ioilows: 

“Acceptance of telegrams without pre-payment, 
view of the present emergency, dl inland or 
oversea* telegrams on War Office service should be 
ecewted for dispatch without prepayment, if duly 
'^tati$ed by a military officer or a permanent civil 
•eirvwt enmloyed by the War Office.” 

Ila auiAori ties nave explained that this circular 
saitt out in error. Apparently 32,000 of thew 
|kim (numbered C18149) were printed last mo^h 
jawtionery Office jhut it was not the intention 
fliein at once. Tlie fact that they had been 
it sufficiently alarming.” 


In the same isaue, the iV'etr Jjseuiir extilaiitii' 
the motivea behind these war priepantions: 

“What is the explanation b| tiiese develM^m^s? 

The fear that Ituy would t^ttain contnqT ^f fim 
head-waters of the Blue Nik at talw Tuitt, m 
Abyssinia, and thus be able to destroy the itnia- 
tion of the British Cotton-fields in the Sudan 
Enpt; the danger that Italian dominitim '4d 
Abyssinia would enable it to bottle up the Sues 
Canal, control the Red Sea and command the aea* 
route to India, were sufficient reasons tor grave 
anxiety among British Imperialists. 

But a further danger to British Imperialinn 
developed. 

Mussolini has been indicating that he ‘sees no 
reason ’ why the British domination of the EosMb 
M editerranean should continue. Mussolini has 
threatened the status quo in the Eastern Meditenean 
and in North-East Africa. In plain word*, he 
menaces the very heart of the lines of communicR- 
tion of British Imperialism to the Near East, to 
India and to Austria. 

It is a realization of this ambitious purpose of 
Italy that has led the National (kvemment and 
British Imperialists generally to determine to use 
every means to stop Mussolini. The enthusiasm for 
the sanctions of the League of Nations does not 
arise from a love of peace or a desire to champion 
Abyssinia. The British Imperialists are hiding their 
concern behind these ‘righteous’ aims in order to 
win the support of opinion which is devoted to the* 
League and to the cause of peace. It is actuolk 
using enthusiasm for peace to prepare the British 
people for Imperialist war.” 

There wus such a wave of sympathy fof 
Abyssinia everywhere that at first very few 
people realizetl, except probably in France, that 
the real motives which inspired the war-party in 
Great Britain were purely imperialistic. France 
was sceptical of the new-fangled love of Britain 
for the lieaguc of Nations which Italy Was 
flouting, becaune she (France) was still sore over 
the Anglo-Gcrman Naval Agreement which had 
been contracted without French knowledge and 
approval and Avhieh had served to legalize the 
illegal re-armament of Germany in defiance of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The French _ ^ptics 
pointed out in their defence that Britain had 
remained quite passive when Japan had defied 
the League and attacked China in Manchuria 
and when Bolivia and Paraguay had gone to war 
though both were members of the l.<eague. 

I shall now proceed to show that when Britain 
was all but prepared to plun^ into another war 
with all her dependencies behind her—something 
like a miracle happened. Suddenly the shadow 
of Hitler appears on the distant horizon and 
served to parmyse the outstretched arms of Great 
Britain ready to strike at Italy. 

One feels lost In admiration at the diplomaigr 
of British politicians in mobilizing public opinion 
in Great Britain and abroad in feVour of their 
anti-Italian policy. In 1914, the slogan had 
been : “Save Belgium:” in 1935, tibe slogan Was: 
“Save the League of Katious.” Even the British 
Labour Party and the British C-ommunist Patty 
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fell in line with the National (Conservative) 
Government of Great Britain. Only a small 
CTOup of Independent Labour Party men led by 
Maxton, Fenner Brock way and McGovern had 
the courape and honesiy to stand out and 
proclaim from the house-tops that it was going 
to be another imperialist war, in which the 
British workers had no interest whatsoever. But 
the ellorts of the Independent Labour Party were 
drowned in the chorus of approval wliich greeted 
the Government. With this truly overwhelming 
national support beliind him, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the Foreign Secretary, spoke to Italy and to the 
worlil with a firm voice from the rostrum of the 
League at Oenevtu 

I shall leave it to students of politics to 
answer how and why the British Lttbour Party 
and the British Communist Party gave the go-by 
to their traditional peace-policy in this crisis and 
lined up behind the Baidwin-Hoare Government. 
It was certiiinly a triumph for Conservative 
diplomacy. 

While Britain was making her warlike 
preparations, ludy was not idle. A virulent 
anti-British campaign was conducted by the entire 
Itidian Press and the Italian dictator openly 
proclaimeil that he was simply following France 
and Britain in their colonial campaigns and was 
prepare<l for all emergencies if he met with 

interference from any quarter. Wa.s it due to 

pufied-up vanity that Italy—the creation of 1861 — 
was prepared to cross swords with almighty 

Great Britain? I think not. Imly was conscious 
that tile development of air-power during the last 
decade had completely altered the old values in 
war and that her sup(Tior air-force combined 
with her small but thoroughly efficient modern 
navy had placed her at a superior tactical advan¬ 
tage in the Mediterranean Sea as compared with 
Britain. 

In spite of what the Italians may claim, there 
is little doubt that Britain with the support of 
her large Empire, would in the long run have 

defeaUal Italy. But, on the other hand, it is 
quite ccrlain, that the Italian air-force—one of 
the most efficient in the w'orld and, by common 
conxent, superior to that of Great Britain today— 
would have done irreparable damage to the 
Brili^h ISiivy. Britain would, in consequence, 
have emerged out of a victorious war, far weaker 
than she is today. And with a crippled navy 
ebe would liavo to face the gigantic re-armament 
of Nazi Germany. 

A small gioup of Imperialist-strategists began 
to urge that the distant rumblings now heard in 
Memel constituted a greater menace to Great 
Biitain than Italian exploits in Abyssinia. This 
warning was confirmed and reiterated by French 
politicians of all shades of opinion for whom the 
only concern now is how to prepare for the 
future German menace. Ultimately the British 
Cabinet i|«ilized that for them, discretion was tbe 
better pan of valour. The reason is that though 


Hitler has been following a sincerely pro-Britisk 
policy and has no intention of assuming the 
aggressive on Germany’s Western Front, and 
though all his objectives are on the E.i3tern 
and Southern Front, 6.g., in Memel, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, etc., most British politicians are 
suspicious of re-armed Germany. They feel that 
even if Germany has today no intentions of 
fighting England or even Franco, as soon as 
Germany attempts to expand to the Eist and to 
the South, a situation' may arise when both 
France and England may be drawn into a war 
with her, if they are to prevent German hege¬ 
mony in Europe In such a contingency, with a 
crippled navy, Great Britain will l)e at u serious 
disadvantage as compared with Germany Already 
the German air-forco is superior to that of ihe 
entire British Empire and with conscription in 
force, the German land-forces will soon become 
superior to those of the British Empire. The 
only hope of maintaining a balance of fighting 
power in favour of Britain for a future emergency 
lies in preserving and enlarging the present naval 
strength of Groat Britain. 

AVhile those calculations and considerations 
were being carefully deliberated upon in Great 
Britain, Italy annonneod that if .she was thwarted 
by Franco and Britain in her Abyssinian policy 
she would completely withdraw from tlie politics 
of Central Europe, and give Hitler a free h ind. 
The effect was remarkable and sabre-rattling 
ceased. Thus Hitler l>y his re-armament policy 
frightened France and Britain into maintaining 
the peace in Europe in 19.8.0. 

As a confirmation of this statement, one may 
refer to the recent speech of the British Premier 
Mr. Baldwin, at the recent Conservaiive Party 
Conference at Bournemouth. Mr. Baldwin said : 

“But I want to say to you that recent events 
have conhrniecl in iny own mind doubts and anxieties 
which have been, present to me and iny colleagues 
for some lime past. We have, as you know, since 
the War done more in the way of practical dia- 
armament .... than anv other country .... We 
cannot pursue that path longer. The whole perspec¬ 
tive on the Continent haa been altered in iW past 
year or two liy the rearming of Germany. 1 nave 
no reason to believe in hostile intentions .... But 
I cannot be blind to the fact that the presence of 
another great nation armed alters the perspMtive 
of Europe in the fulfilment of obligations iinarr the 
League of Nations. I cannot conceal from myself 
that some day the fulfilment of those obligations 
may mean that the nations who are fulfilling them 
may have to maintain by force of arms the Covenant 
of the League.” 

It is probable that another factor also served 
to cool official enthti.siaem for a fight with Italy— 
namely, public opinion within the British Empiro. 
On this point, the Dniiy Muil (Paris Edition i 
wrote, on the 26th September, in it'4 leading article •' 
Some of our bloodthirsty Pacifist jonmaU have 
now started pnnting articles which suggest that the 
Dominions would willingly support sanctions even 
though war followed. The attitude of the pctovlaf 
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the Dominiona to the League of Nutiooa .in. the 
preaent dispute is a matter of the first impoinaDce; 
and it is vital for the people of Great Britain to knovr 
whether the application of sanctions to Italy—were 
such a dangerous step possible—would split the 
Empire and gravely accentuate differences within it. 

On an examination of the evidence, the answer 
seems to be in the affirmative—that war following 
.he application of the sanctions would divide Empire 
• opinion seriously and produce such discontent among 
large sections of the population in the Dominions 
as to aggravate all the difficulties oversea. 

The oldest of the great Dominions, Canada, has 
tdways been uneasy as to the obligations of the 
Covenant. In 1924, she opposed any extension of 
her liabilities under the League on the ground that 
she was remote from Europe. 

That attitude her people have generally upheld. 
In his broadcast of September 6, Mr. Bennett, the 
Canadian Prime Minister, declared that it was the 
duty of the Government, “by all just and honourable, 
means to see that Canada is kept out of trouble. 
.... We will not be embroiled in any foreign 
quarrel.” .... 

As for Australia, Mr. Lyons, her Prime Minister, 
has promised “close cooperation” with the British 
Government. A very different line has been taken- 
by Mr. Korde, the leader of the Federal Labour 
Party, who has proclaimed the policy of that for¬ 
midable organization to be “a firm refusal to particU 
pate in any external war.” In New South Wales, 
the Party has passed a resolution demanding that 
Australia should declare her neutrality at Geneva 
and recall her representative there, if the League’s 
action brings war. 

In South Africa, General Smuts has stated that 
the Union “stands to the Covenant in letter and 
in spirit.” .... 

The South African Defence Minister, Mr. Pirow, 
views conditions quite differently from General 
Smuts. On September 15, be told a public meet¬ 
ing: “I am certain in any case that South Africa 
has no intention of firing a shot. . . . . Whatever 
happens wc will not shoot.” There is practical con¬ 
firmation of this feeling in the fact that South 
African farmers are anxious to get orders for the 
supplv of meat to the Italian armies in East Africa 
and Abyssinia. 

In view of these declarations, there is a distinct 
likelihood that certain of the Dominions might hold 
aloof and sever their connection with the League 
were the impossible realized by some wild freak of 
chance, and all the States composing the League 
induced to vote for sanctions. Surely ojir League 
enthttuasts mast lealitte that it is not fair, in such 
conditions, to cnate differences and sow disunion 
within the Empire. 

The Iflteat news from Australia pocs to show 
that opinion there is sharply divided on the 
(Question of sanctions against Italy, which may 
lead to war. The Titmn (London) of the I'ith 
Ocitober said that “by 27 votes to 21 the Hotise 
df Representatives today rejected the attempt 
^ Mr. Bmsiey, the Lang Labour leader, to 
Ih^UM Parliament to declare Australian neutrality 
a^d refusal to endorse sanctions against Italy.’ 

■ ' With repaid to the situation in Palestine 
Wldeh ia under British mandate, the TJfmfls of 
^ 12m October wrote as follows: 


“It is alleged that prorltaJlitt politllMd 
are chiefly held by the partisans of Hi} Amin boanabi 
el Huascini, the Mufti of Jerusalem, and since thf.^ 
outbreak of the Ethiopian dispute the Mufti’s newest 
paper Jamia El Arabiya has -pubii^ed pr^,' 
Italian articles, while its rival whioh supports 
Nashashibi Party, has revealed the existence of A 
letter purporting to have come from the Emit Shekih' 
Arslan to the Mufti, commending his Eminence's. 
pro-Italian activities. During the last few weeks^ 
there have been frequent comments in the Arab» 
Press in general on the wisdom of exploiting' the-' 
present international confusion in unity with oUn^t 
Arab peoples for the purpose of throwing off the;; 
bonds of the Mandate, (Emir Shekib Arslan Is the; 
exiled Syrian nationalist leader who lives in Geneva,]^ ' 
Among the jews, the Revisionist Parly, or nirrri 
Zionists, are on the side of Italy. Their newspaper' 
Hayarden is alone among Jewish newspapers hti 
Palestine in reporting the events of tiie Italo* 
Ethiopian dispute in pro-ltalian colours.” 

So far aa Egypt i.a concerned, it is quite 
clear that the lenders while not openly oppot-ing" 
British policy towards Italy, are pressing for 
recognition of the full independence of Egypt, if 
Egyptian sympathy and support are to be- 
secured for Great Britain. How far they wilt 
be able to drive the bargain home, depends on 
the international situation. If the international 
.'iituation gradually quietens down, then it ia- 
doiihiful if the Egyptian leaders will obtain any 
substantial .success. But in any case it peema- 
likely that they will have some success. Already 
the continental papers have announced that 
with Briti.'h support, capitulations will 1)6 
abolished in Egypt. That means that Egyptian 
Courts will have full power to try foreigners' 
and this will constitute a step towards Egypts- 
independence in the domain of public law. 

In Great Britain, public opinion as a whble 
is behind the Government in its policy of 
sanctions against Italy. Nevertheless, the merabera 
of the C'abinet are closely watching the situation. 
It i.s not true to say that the present Cabinet 
have rlecided for an early election only because 
they think that the present occasion is favourable 
from the electioneering point of view. They also 
want to feel the pul.se of the Nation and see 
how far they can go in the direction of enforcing 
“sanctions” against luily. Meanwhile, the 
Independent Labour Party, which has throughout' 
followed a bold and consistent policy on the 
present Issue, has summoned a national confer- 
ence of all working-class organizations opposed’ 
to sanctions and war and has issued the 
following manifesto: 

“The Labour Party, the Trades Union Congress 
and the Communist Party in supporting the imposi¬ 
tion of sanctions by the National Government and 
the League of Nations, are in fact lining np woikers 
behind the policy which would be used for British 
Imperialism. The Indepmident Laboiif; Party warns 
workers that economic and financial sanctions are 
likely to develop into war. Full preparations have 
been made for a naval blockade of Italy. The war- 
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immediately exploited ^by 
British Goveniment instead 
of being harnessed by 61ie 
leaders of the people. As a 
result, Indian troops were 
rushed to Addis Ababa. Why 
was this done ? When 
questioned in the Council of 
State about this, the Political 
SecJetary to the Government 
of India replied that “troops 
bad been sent to Addis Abaoa 
with a view to protect Indians 
and other British subjects.” 

Are the Indian people really 
so naive that they cun be 
taken in by such a state¬ 
ment ? Abyssinia, still being 
an independent country, 
neither Indian nor British 
troops can go there to protect 
Indians. The fact is -as 
stated in England—that as a 
result of a special representa¬ 
tion—the Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ment allowed an extra guard 
for the British Legation as 
a special concession (ordinarily 
this guard should be provided 
by the Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ment). The question now is 
why this extra guard was 
taken all the way from India. 
There were British troops near 
at hand across the frontier of 
Abyssinia, e.fj., in Kenya, in 
Su^an, in Egypt and in 
British Somaldand. Why 
were they not sent to Addis 
Ababa ? The reason is cl^. 
Indian troops were sent with 
the idea of committing Indian 
policy of the Government should be resisted now.” support to British policy in Abyssinia and on 
{The Times, 10th October, 1935). the Other hand, to remind Italy that the vast 

The, Times of the same date gives the news resources of India are behind Great Britain, 

that a private meeting of about .50 Conservative It is now an open secret that during the 

M.P.'s led by Mr. L. S. Amery will be held to months of August and September we were 

consider the present international situation and within an inch of a European war. And but 

the danger of Great Britain becoming involved for the menace of a rearmed Germany, the 

in the war between Italy and Abyssinia, because war would have broken put and India 

in their opinion the oflective application of would have been dragged into it has in 

sanctions will leatl to war. We have now to 1914, before Indian leaders realized where 
wateh and see what effect is produced on the they stood. The only difference would 
British Cabinet by this joint pressure from the have been that Italy would ^ have taken _ the 
Right and the T.ieft place of Germany and Abyssinia of Belgium. 

. „ . - Only a fool would accept the statement of the 

A.XD Now About India Oommander*in-Chief before the Central IL^slature 

According to their practice of having no that before India gets entangled in^a wm, we 

interest in international affairs, the Congress shall be given sufBcient notice of it. In the 
Ireders seem to be without a policy on this all- present case, if war had broken out in Europe, 
imTOrtant question. True, there has been a large Great Britain would have emerged vjetOK^e 
-volume of sympathy for Abyssinia among the —thanks to the resources of India—but AMsaiaM 
jniblio at large—but this sympathy was would have shared the fate of Palestine ana India 
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'wotdd bave edntinued enslaved as before. R is 
to be ^atly regretted that the spokesman of 
Crea^ Sritain at ^ Geneva, with an unabashed 

a lence, mentioned Britain's treatment of 
as an argument to prove her (Britain's) 
moral superiority over Italy—notwithstanding 
the fact that-while he spoke, bombs were raining 
over the heads of women and children of the 
frontier province and the Indian Government 
was forging fresh fetters for the Indian people 
in the shape of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 

It is strange that Italy has been conducting 
a virulent and persistent campaign against 
the other imperialist powers hoping thereby to 
secure mitigation of the wrong that she is doing 
to Abyssinia, Her semi-official spokesman, Signor 
Gayda writes, for example, in the Italian Press ; 
“The Committee of ITiirtcen is wrong when 
affirming that the Abyssinian aggression cannot be 
taken into consideration by the League because Italy 
has not denounced them at Geneva before. France 
has not denounced the actions which provoked her 
campaign in Morocco; nor has England informed^ 
Geneva of the obscure situation which has been' 
created on the North-Western Frontier of India where 
British troops have fought against free populations 
not subject to her rule.” (The Times, 7th October). 

This persistent campaign is now finding 
an echo in some European countries. e,g. the 
official organ of the Polish Government, The 
Gazetta Polska, wrote the other day : 

“Why does Great Britain herself, always ruthless 
in the use of force against the coloured races, so 
energetically oppose Italian plans in connection with 
Abyssinia?” 

Among the Governments of Europe, Austria 
and Hungary, who come under the Italian orbit 
of influence, have openly announced at Geneva 
that they are opposed to sanctions against Italy. 
Germany, being out of the League, has not 
yet declared her attitude towards the question 
of sanctions, but will probably follow the policy 
most conducive to her own national interests— 
present and future. Even in (K>untries that are 
officially supporting the League^ in the matter 
of sanctions against Italy, there la a great deal 
of scepticism about the much-vaunted disinterested¬ 
ness of Great Britain, as is evident from the 
tone of the Press. For instance, I read in the 
Contiaental Press the other day that Abyssinia 
has placed a very large order for clothing with 
'Lancashire firms—the biggest order that Lancashire 
has received from- abroad for year3._ Likewise, 

1 read that the British are consolidating and 
mctoDding their colonial possessions near Aden 
^ A counterblast to the growth of Italian power 
md hiflaence on the other side of the Red 8ea. 

Now WHAT ABOUT THE FUTUBK ? 

• Since French policy is dominating Continental 
politics, induding the League or Nations, it 
appesra ^tty certain, that two things will 
n^pm, Firsuy. in ordsT to maintain outyarffiy 
dm 'pwAtige ot the League of Nations which 


meana in suitual pra^e^tlm pnistij^ of the big 
powers, France ana Ehgland, some co|teedlf!&' 
move will be taken in the form of eeononder 
sanctions. Mnssolini himself has prepared iW 
way for this by stating openly in hm speech 
on the 2nd October, that he will p»t ttp- 
with economic sanctions, however inconvenient. 
Secondly, no military measures wUl be adopted 
against Italy, nor will such eflective sanctions be 
adopted as will frustrate Italian objeedves in 
Abyssinia. Mussolini has said in so many worda 
that such a move will be treated by him as a 
castis belli. Moreover, Italy has openly hinted 
that if she is thwarted in' Abyssinia, she will by 
way of retaliation, withdraw from Central Europe 
and give Germany a free hand there. 
Nevertheless, one would be too opdmistio to 
say that the war-danger is oft. The British 
Navy remains concentrated in the Mediterranean, 
and Britain has so far refused to comply wiffi 
Italy’s request for its withdrawal. Besides this, 
it is asserted by radical newspapers in Britain 
that the flespatch of troops and war material tO' 
the ^tential war-zone is going on. it is clear 
that Great Britain baa climbed down with great 
reluctance and has not yet given up the 
war-spirit She is, however, trying to cloak her 
retreat with the slogan of “collective action.” 

They say that every dark cloud has its silyey 
lining. So it is in the case of Abyssinul 
Abyssinia will go down fighting, hut she wiu 
stir the conscience of the world. On the one 
hand, throughout the world of coloured races 
there will be a new consciousness. The conscious¬ 
ness will herald the dawn of a new life amon^ 
the suppressed nations. _ All imperialists are 
feeling uneasy about this phenomenon and 
General Smuts gave expression to it in one of 
his recent speeches. On the other hand, thinking 
men in the imperialist countries have begun to 
ask themselve.s if the .system of colonization is 
at all a justifiable one. Prof. Harold Laski 
onc,e in a letter to the Manchester Owxrdim 
suggested, for example, that aU the African 
colonies of Great Britain should be handed 
over to the League of Nations, Of late, 
Mr. Lansbury has made a passionate appeal for 
pooling together all the raw materials of ffie 
world for the common benefit of mankind. And 
last but not least, even the diehard Sir Samuel 
Hoare was forced to say at Geneva that he 
welcomed an investigation somewhat in the 
direction of the proposals of Mr. Lansbury. So 
even the imperialist “haves” have begun to feel 
a prick of conscience. 

There are two ways hi' which Imperialism 
may come to an end—either through an over¬ 
throw by an anti-imperialist agency or through 
an internecine struggle among imperialists them¬ 
selves. If the second course is furth^ed by 
the growth of Italian Iniperialisin> thmi Abyssinia 
will not have suflered in vaiov 
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The Case apainat Italy 

Mr. John Hnynea Holmes observes in Unity : 

The case against Italy in the Ethiopian crisis is 
unanswerable. The indictment presents at least three 
counts which are sustained by the conscience of 
mankind: 

(li A great European nation, rich, resourceful, 
redoubtable in every weapon of mode'n warfare, has 
■ deliberately provoked assault upon a smaller people, 
independent, but undeveloped, inadequately armed, 
.and thus inevitably weak. Like a bully, Italy is 
attacking a self-respecting but more or less helpless 
neighbour i like a bandit, she is falling upon a victim 
> unawares, and robbing him of money and perhaps 
of life .. 

In her assault upon Ethiopia, it will not serve 
Italy to point out that she is doing only what other 
imperial powers, modern as well as ancient, have 
done before her. One would have to seek far and 
observe closely to And an international rape quite 
as beastly as this in Abyssinian Africa. But suppose 
every page of every history recorded crimes ot this 
description I A murder today is not justified by the 
innumerable murders which have preceded it Further¬ 
more, in this contemporary era, we have been orga¬ 
nizing the world for the belated application of 
civilized standards of existence to international relation¬ 
ships, and Italy at one stroke, for her own selfish 
advantage, would take us back to days of savagery. 

Nor can Italy defend her cause by declaring that 
the Abyssinians are an uncivilized people, a tribe of 
savages devoted to the practice of war and slavery 
an obstacle to the progress of the world's advance. 
Ethiopia has her own culture, and it may not be as 
lovely as European culture. But in the case of Italy, 
it may well be doubtful if Mussolini is more civilized 
than Haile Selassie, or the Fascist hordes less 
barbarous than African tribes. If slavery flourishes 
in Addis Ababa, it is at least more honest and we 
believe less cruel than the political slavery which 
disgraces Rome. And if the Abyssinians wage war, 
it is with weapons less terrible than those which 
now equip every European state, and in this particular 
case it is in resistance to a war brought against them 
by invaders who seek to conquer their territory and 
destroy their freedom. The crimes of Abyssinia, as 
compared with the crimes of Italy, are as primitive 
as the arms they raise to defend their native land. 
In the grand assize of history, it will be Italians and 
not Ethiopians who will be recorded and thus 
remembered as among the barbarians of this age. 

(2) Italy, in her attack on Abyssinia, is breaking 
promises, bound by every solemn pledge of hqnour, to 
preserve the peace and order of the world.... 

Since the end of the Great 'Jf'ar, Italy has bound 
her good faith, as a nation, to at least three great 
contracts, or covenants. First, she is a membw of 
the League of Nations. Secondly, she is associated 
with the World Court. Thirdly, she is a signatory of 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. In each and every one of 


these cases, Italy has ajreed to abandon vrar as an 
instrument for the settlement of disputes t^ween-, 
nations, or at least not to turn to war until, in the 
case of the League and the Court, every means of 
peaceful settlement has been exhausted, and until, 
in the case of the Pact the exigency of war has been 
clearly shown to be an act of defence against 
aggression. In her attack upon Abyssinia, Italy has 
acted as though these media of peace did not exist, 
or worse, as though she had never given her pledge 
to their support. She makes "a scrap of paper" of 
her plighted word, on the eve not of a life-and-death 
struggle for national survival, but of a free-booting 
expedition for land and gold. 

(3) Italy, in quest of her own repugnant ends, 
is bringing danger to the world. She is carrying her 
war not only into Africa but also, perhaps, into every 
continent and island of the globe. She is lighting a 
torch which, kindling a bonfire for her own amusement 
may light a conflagration which will consume the city 
ot mankind. Like the assassinations at Sarajevo, in 
other words, the Fascist assassination of Ethiopia, may 
precipitate a second world war which will devour 
us all. 

This, we believe, is Italy's crowning offence. Her 
attack upon Ethiopia is bad enough in itself. History 
has recorded nothing worse since the days of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. But infinitely more 
terrible is her attack upon Europe, America, the 
world. 


CommunisTn. on its Native Heath 

The Catholic World writes editorially : 

Helen Atwater, graduate of Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity, teacher in a Chicago High School, com¬ 
menced a series of articles (copyrighted by The Chicago 
Herald-Examiner) reporting with unusual frankness 
the actual condition of affairs in Russia. She conf^esses 
that she used to be a "parlour pink." sympathetic 
with the Russian experiment. In that frame of mind 
she went on an "Intourist" expedition to the Soviet 
States. In her party were Margaret Sanger, birth- 
control propagandist, and the celebrated Professor 
£. A. Ross, head of the department of Sociology of 
the University of Wisconsin as well as newspaper 
men, magazine editors, physicians, nurses, clergythci;, 
social workers, teachers and students. 

Miss Atwater was shocked at the revelation oi 
things as they really are. She says she thinks "the 
most miserable person in all the U. S. A, is better off 
than the best situated person in Russia—except perhaps 
for the party leaders of these poor, suffering people— 
the party leaders who hide behind the Kremlin walls 
and never leave unless well-guarded by troops of 
soldiers I" 

Miss Atwarter's chief interest in life has been the 
betterment of the condition of woman. She had heard 
"in university courses, from the lecture platform jmd 
even'from the pulpit of the marvelous advanee|hcnt 
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of the U. S. S. R., c${>eciaUy as regards the rights of 
women." But she says, "My first sight of the new 
woman of the Soviet world was to see her bare* 
footed, clad in a few nondescript pieces of faded, old, 
formless and shapeless material, toiling under the hot 
summer sun, building a new railroad . station. These 
emancipated women showed their new freedom by 
being allowed to carry lumber, mix cement, crush 
stone and perform the dozens of tasks requiring great 
physical strength and energy." 

There is stronger stuff than that in her report. 
She describes the people at large : "Poor, bewildered 
betrayed creatures—doing the work forced on them 
by cruel taskmasters—living and dying on the pitifully 
inadequate rations of poor food, always the dupes, 
the foils of their leaders who betray them in their 
own name, with such phrases as 'a dictatorship of 
the proletariat,' 'planning for socialism,' 'a classless 
society.' " 

"Vater must be carried in pails great distances to 
the trains and then lif^ted up and poured into the 
tanks at the top to supply the plumbing facilities. 
Women did this heavy work. 

"We saw one lusty creature wielding a sledge 
hammer. I'm sure none of my American fellow 
women's club members could have moved the thing .. . 

"I saw women crushing huge boulders into small 
pieces... In one spot on the famous Crimean coast we 
observed women patiently and painfully crushing stone 
while several miles farther on stood a disused, rusty. 
American-made stone crusher!... 

"There arc no hats [for women], no gloves, no 
silk underwear in Russia. But worse still, there are 
no shoes. In the country, lucky is the peasant who 
still has straw sandals, so despised in the old days. 
Rags wound around the legs take the place of the 
high leather boots once considered indispensable." 

She reports that in "a Russian city or village 
street, country road or mountain pass visitors a'e 
approached with the question "Valuta?” the word 
for foreign currency, and that whereas under normal 
conditions the ruble is worth 5f cents, the Russians 
are eager to dispose of 30 or 50 or even 70 of them 
for one American dollar bill. 

The alleged abolition of class distinctions has not 
really taken place : "Imagine my surprise to discover 
several separate dining rooms in the automobile 
factory at Gorki. 'Why is this ?' I asked, 'These 
various rooms arc for the various classes of workers,' 
was the reply, 'you mean factory workers do not 
eat with the engineers ?' 'yes, the engineers and 
"ordoniki"(shock workers—best and most efficient) 
get better food and service than the others and have 
a special dining room.' Well—where was the glori¬ 
fication of the humble worker ?" 

"A classless society I Is that why the Russian 
people travel 'hard,' jammed and crowded past belief 
on to the decks of boats, on the narrow wooden 
shelves of the trains ?" 

There is one quite devastating answer to all pro- 
Russian enthuiasts; there is at least freedom of 
criticism here and none whatever in Russia, i have 
never yet seen so much as a plausible reply to the 
objection that the fiercest advocates of free speech 
and free press in America are those who find no 
objection to the complete suppression of free 
speech and free press in Russia, 


Searobi&g oDtt t&a Sovleti , 
Anna fxMiiae Strong writet in 7%6. Nm 
Republic in part : 

These questions posed by T/ie New Repuhltc, sis 
covering the chief attacks against the USS.R>, were 
submitted by me to ten friends, chiefly. American 
reporters on the Moscow Daily News. Whik I talw 
full personal responsibility for the final phrasing of the 
answers, they also represent the collective judgment 
of several trained American observers, Irving for several 
ears in the U.S.S.R., who are sympathetic but not 
ound to the Soviet regime. 

/. h Russia ruled bj one mnn, Stalin, mudi as 
Italy is ruled bs Mussolini and Germauy bs Hitler P' 

No country is ruled by one man i this assumption 
is a favourite red herring to disguise the real ruf^' 
Power resides in ownership of the means of produC* 
tion—by private capitalists in Italy, Germany, America, 
by all prc^uctive workers jointly in the U.S.S.R. This 
is the real difference that today divides the world into 
two systems, in respect to the ultimate location of 
power. 

Formation of government policies in the U.S.S,R. 
begins in local factory-production conferences and 
local village meetings in which all workers are urged 
to take part. 

No policy is ever announced by Stalin except as 
a result of this process. Major policies result from 
nationwide discussions of concrete conditions, con¬ 
tinued over a period of months i these policies are 
known for years ahead and cannot be changed by aqy 
individual will. Minor shifts of policy are based on 
wide, swift sampling of thought in basic "politi^ri 
centers," i.e., big factories. 

Men in the U.S.S.R. never speak of Stalin's 
"powers," or Stalin's "will." They speak of his 
"authority" in the field of politics, of his "analysis," 
of his "method." His authority is the prestige of 
successfully applied knowledge • his method is the 
use of Marxian economic analysis to guide collective 
will. His speeches never deal in emotional oratory, 
as do those of personal dictator-demagogues. They 
consolidate with remarkable ability the thinking of 
hundreds of economists, scores of sections of the 
Academy of Science, millions of party members 
interpreting local conditions and demands. 

"Authority with us." said a Soviet factory manager 
to me, "depends on how widely you can think. I can 
think with the workers of one factory for two years. 
Others can think for a whole trust for five years. 
We have comrades capable of managing government 
and others capable of directing trade unions. But 
Stalin thinks more widely than any. No one can 
analyze so matchlessly as he the place of the U S.S.R. 
in the changing scheme of world revolution, and the 
place that must be given to each aspect of our daily 
task." 

To analyze the mechanical and human forces that 
make history, and lead the working class of the 
U.S.S R. in the use of those forces-such is Stalin's 
service to a working class that is doing daily, and 
increasingly, more serious sustained economic thinking 
than any other working class in the world. 

g. Under Stalin Has world revolution been aban¬ 
doned for ttk saie of Russian national policy t 

Capitalists and Trotskyists like to think so, but 
neither Russian workers nor foreign Communists do. 
Even the Five year Plan is discussed by Russians 
from the standpoint of its international significance i 


73-11 
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I have heard such discussions at four in the morning 
in an auto-truck fifty miles from the railroad by 
young Pioneer girls engaged in a local sowing 
camraign. 

The U.S.S.R., however, does not interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries, whether by arms or 
propaganda. 

j. Has tfie average worker or peasant any poice 
in tfie government of fits country ? 

Considerably more than he has in America. The 
elections last December convinced me of that. 

First, more people have the voting right, i.e., all 
adults over eighteen except for a diminishing 2i per 
cent of "depriv^." In America voting starts at 
twenty-one, and is not permitted to transient residents, 
migratory workers, soldiers and sailors or non-citizens, 
all of whom vote in the U.S.S.R. 

Second, of possible voters 85 per cent took part 
in the last election, a proportion unheard of in other 
countries. 

Third, each voter gives more time and attention to 
voting, attending many preliminary meetings to discuss 
in small groups and in detail both candidates and 
instructions to the incoming government. 


4. h tfie present standard of living extremely 
low ? If this is true is it not proof tfiat ‘ communism 
works less well tfian capitalism ? 

Since neither communism nor full socialism yet 
exists in the U.S.S.R., but only the preliminary stage 
known as "productive socialism," the question be¬ 
comes : Docs joint ownership of the means of 
production work less well for the common good than 
private ownership ? 

The answer is clear. Starting with a standard of 
living comparable to that of China or the Balkans, 
with millions of peasants living on a diet of black 
bread, supplemented at harvest time by meat or fat, 
and only very rarely a little sugar, suffering thereafter 
the ravages of war and intervention from which she 
did not recover even to pre-war standards till 1928— 
the U.S.S.R. created in five years thereafter and 
without the help of foreign loans a thoroughly modern 
industry and farming, and built on them a rapidly 
increasing standard of living. She has abolish^ 
unemployment. Millions of peasants who never 
possessed shoes, sheets, forks, tooth-brushes are today 
buying bicycles, gramophones, radio sets, musical 
instruments. Soap, that touch-stone of cleanliness and 
culture, increased from 170,000 tons annually in the 
whole of Tsarist Russia to 460,000 tons last year. 
Grammar schools increased in their attendance from 
ten millions to nineteen millions between 1928 and 
1032 -one pre-requisite of this achievement being the 
production for the first time of adequate numbers of 
children's shoes. 

The struggle of the rural districts is no longer for 
bread but for sound films and "farm cities" designed 
by architects. 

The Soviet standard of living goes steadily upward, 
while that of the rest of the world fails. 

5. h it true tfiat during 1933-33 several million 
people were allowed to starve to deatfi in tfie 
Ukraine and Nortfi Caucasus because tfiey were 
politically fiostile to tfie Soviets ? 

Not true. I visited severai places in those regions 
during that period. 

6. h Mere a cfiance of anoffier famine Mis year, 
as cardinal InniUer asserts ? 

Everyone in the Soviet Union to whom I mention 
thig ,questjon just laughs. 


7. my were so many people executed after Me 
t^ause tfiey were pohitcat opponents of Me present 

tegitmc r ^ 

vie>i? punished merely for political 

One hundred and three persons were executed as 
mei^rs of murder gangs who crossed the Soviet 
border with revolvers and hand grenades to commit 

."Sdtvw offlESI“I”"""" 

The trials were in cathera, since open discussion 
Of details was tantamount to accusing several 
governments of acts that rank as causes of war 

scientists ana 

teLfinictans falsely efiarged witfi sabotage and 
arrested or imprisoned merely as scapegoats for 
inevitable sfiortcomings of tfie five Year Plan, ^ 

Every American specialist who worked in Soviet 
industry during those years knows that there was 
much sabotage. 

ScapegMts for failure were not needed, for the 
rive year Plan did not fail. The energy and sacrifice of 
loyal workers and technicians carried it through 
Its success won over many earlier saboteurs, so that 
by 1931 Stalin was able to report that "these 
intellectuals are turning towards the Soviet government," 
and should be met "by a policy of conciliation." 
Thereafter sabotage cases rapidly diminished both in 
number and seriousness. 

9. Is Me O. <3. P. U, under anoffier name, 
employing two or tfiree million political prisoners in 
carrying out a program of forced labor 7 

The picture that these words arouse for the average 
American -of idealistic intellectuals condemned to 
heavy, unpaid, chain-gang work-does not exist in 
the U. b. 5. R. 

There are, however, "labor camps" in many parts 
of the country, as part of the Soviet method of 
reclaimii^ anti-social elements by useful, collective 
work. They replace prisons, which have been steadily 
closing , I have found old prison buildings remodel^ 
as schools. 

Statistics of the number and type of men in these 
pmps arc unavailable. The highest estimate I ever 
heard by a competent judge gave a total of several 
hundred thousand men. This was three years ago 
when kulak prisoners working alongside free men in 
Nuznetsk, Magnitogorsk and other construction jobs 
formed the largest part of the total. Since kulaks 
have since been granted amnesty, the number today 
can be only a fraction of that. 

° privileged class of bureau¬ 
crats Mat IS taking ffie place of Me class of capital¬ 
ists and landlords ? 

Inequality of income is increasing but not "privilege." 
The characteristic "privilege" of the capitalists is theii 
ownership of the means of production which enables 
them to exploit others. 

Capitalism rewards men not in accordance witf 
either their labor or requirements, but in accordance 
With their ownership, i. e., in accordance with privilege 
Such privilege docs not exist in the U. S, S. R. 

In^ualities sometimes inaease and sometime' 
dimmish in the U. S. S. R Some years ago 
when standards of lower paid workers were 
very low, the policy was to increase these 
first towarcU "duality." This policy reached 
llts obvious limits when workers began to refuse to 
becoifie managers or to increase their skill, sine* 
rewards did not increase with responsibility. 
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//. tlas censonfiip sapped t6e vitaiity of Russian 
art ? 

This is another of the questions at which everyone 
who hears it laughs. We all know that Moscow is 
the mecca for artists of all kinds, and that it is 
especially in those fields where censors exist—-theatre, 
movies and the novel—that Russian art attracts the 
attention of the world. 

To the author in the U. S. S. R. the "censor" is 
not unlike the publisher's reader in America—a person 
who attempts to forecast the judgment of one's 
future public. If the author disagrees, he hunts 
another reader , in the U. S. S. R. he can hunt 
another censor. Important plays are increasingly 
censored by previews attended by leading critics, ana 
even by workers and children—the future audience. 
Sometimes as many as fifty persons make comments 
during these previews, which often last for six or 
seven hours. Only an artist who produces for his 
own solitary enjoyment finds in such collective 
comment a bar to creative work. 


The Way Out for China 
In a fine article contrilfuterl to the October 
number of Asm by Dr. Lin Yutang, a Chinese, 
author and journalist, we find the following' words 
of hope : 

The only way to deal with corruption in the 
officials in China is just to shoot them. The matter 
is really as simple as that. And democracy is an 
easy thing when we can impeach an official for 
breaking the law with a chance of winning the case. 
The people do not have to be trained for democracy, 
they will fall into it. When the officials are democratic 
enough to appear before a law court and answer an 
impeachment, the people can be made democratic 
enough overnight to impeach them. Take off from the 
people the incubus of official privilege and corruption 
and the people of China will take care of themselves. 
For greater than all the other virtues is the virtue of 
Justice, and this is what China wants. This is my 
faith, and this is my conviction, won from long and 
weary thoughts. 

That time will come, but it requires a change of 
ideology» the femily-minded Chinese must be changed 
into social-minded Chinese, and the pet ideas, age-old, 
of face, favor and privilege and official success and 
robbing the nation to glorify the family must be over¬ 
thrown. The process will be slow and laborious. 
But that process is already at work, invisible, penetrat¬ 
ing the upper and lower social strata, and as inevitable 
as dawn. For a time yet there will still be ugliness 
and pain. But after a while there will be calm and 
' beauty and simplicity, the calm and beauty and 
simplicity which distinguished old China. But more 
than that, there will be justice, too. To that people 
of the Land of Justice, we of the present generation 
shall seem but like chfldren of the twilight. I ask for 
patience from the fnends. of China, not from my 
countrymen j for they have too much of it. And I 
ask for hope from my tcountrymen , for to hope is 
to live. 


International Labour Conference 
and ite Reeolutioag 

The /nfemoftottal Labour pu|)liabe8 at 

length the reeblutlons disoussed ana passed at 


the nineteenth session of the International Labour 
Conference: 

The first resolution dealt verith the problem of 
populations which are not adequately nourished. It 
was submitted by Sir Frederick Stewart, Australian 
Government E^iegate, and supported by Mr, 
Verschaffelt and Miss Ada Paterson, Kew Zealand 
Government Delegates. The resolution pointed OWt 
that nutrition adequate both in quantity and quality 
is essential to the health and well-being of the 
workers and their families, and that large numbers of 
persons are not sufficiently or suitably nourished. It 
further pointed out that an increase in the consumption 
of agricultural foodstuffs would help to raise standards 
of life and relieve the existing depression in agricul¬ 
ture. It accordingly requested the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office to continue its investigation of the 
problem, particularly in its social aspects, in collabora¬ 
tion with other international institutions, with a view 
to presenting a report on the subject to the 
Session of the Conference. This resolution gave rise 
to an extremely' interesting discussion in the fuil 
sitting of the Conference and was adopted un¬ 
animously. 

The second resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. yagi, Japanese 'Workers' Delegate, pointed out 
that the workers' trade union right is incorporated in 
the Preamble of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization, and that a resolution on the 
subject was adopted by the Conference at its Fifteenth 
Session (1931). It accordingly requested the Govern¬ 
ing Body to consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of one of the early Sessions of the Conference 
the question of the workers' tight of association in 
order to prevent the dismissal of workers or the 
imposition of unfair treatment on them on account of 
their joining or receiving help from trade unions. A 
record vote was taken on this resolution, which was 
adopted by 89 votes to I. 

The third and fourth resolutions were submitted by 
Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Indian Workers' Delegate. 
The first of these pointed out that in several countrip, 
under the pretext of economic depression and und^ 
the guise of rationalization and retrenchment, steps had 
been taken prejudicial to the interest of the working 
classes and calculated to lower their ^andard of 
living, and that, especially in those countries in which 
by reason of the prevalence of widespread illiteracy 
and the lack of properly knit labour orga(iizatlons, 
there had been unnecessary and extensive wa« 
and reductions in the number of workers. It therefore 
requested the Governing Body to consider the _ desir¬ 
ability of instructing the Office to correspond with the 
States Members and request them to constitute wage¬ 
fixing machinery immediately in their respective 
countries, if it did not already exist, in pursuance <n 
the Draft Convention adopted at the Eleventh Session 
of the international Labour Conference. This resolution 
was adopted by 71 votes to 20. 

The other resolution submitted by Mr. Ramwwamy 
Mudaliar drew attention to the fact that the Cptfe* 
ence had, at its Fifteenth Session, adopted a resolution 
concerning the convening of a conference to coMldp 
the special conditions of labour prevailing in Asiatic 
countries, and pointed out that, owing to the 
rapid industrialization of Asiatic countries, the 
time was now ripe for the holding of su« a 
conference. It requested the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability of taldng immediate step 
for the holding of such a conference at a very early 
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date, ^en a vote was taken on ■ this resolution, it 
secured 70 votes in favour and 2 against. The requisite 
quorum ot 76 votes was not obtained, and the resolu¬ 
tion was therefore not adopted. 

The fifth resolution was submitted by Mr. de 
Michetis, Italian Government Delegate. This 
resolution drew attention to the necessity that the 
Organization should devote greater interest to 
the questions which closely affect agricultural 
labour, and the importance of the part which 
the agricultural element has to play in general 
economic recovery. It accordingly requested the 
Governing Body : (I) to instruct the International 
Labour Office to expedite as much as possible its 
study of the position and conditions of agricultural 
workers as they result from the application of national 
legislation, and also in relation to the conditions of 
the agricultural class in the same country, with a view 
to proposals which may be put forward and studied 
later I (2) to develop, in collaboration with the 
International Institute of Agriculture and other inter- 
natiotial bodies, the action which is necessary to 
organize the initiation and application of measures 
relating to the most important questions which relate 
to conditions of agricultural work and rural life and 
which are connected with the development and future 
of agricultural production in relation to other branches 
of economic activity » (3} to take the necessary steps 
to set up a Permanent Agricultural Committee, including 
in equitable proportions, members of the Governing 
Body of all three Groups, representatives of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture and of competent 
igternational bodies, as well as persons qualified to 
represent all classes engaged in agriculture. The 
Committee should act as the body responsible for 
collaboration and consultation with a view to facilita¬ 
ting the decisions of the Governing Body and develop¬ 
ing the work of the Conference in connection with 
agricultural labour. Several delegates spoke in favour 
of this resolution in the plenary sitting of the Con¬ 
ference, and it was adopted without opposition. 

The next three resolutions dealt with the question 
of the reduction of hours of work in specific industries. 
The first of them was submitted by Mr. Hayday. 
British Workers' Delegate. It requested the Governing 
Body to consider the desirability of placing the 
question of the reduction of working hours in the 
textile industry on the agenda of the I9J6 Session 
of the Conference. The Conference adopted this 
resolution by 63 votes to 26. The second resolution 
of this kind was submitted to the Conference at the 
proposal of Mr. Nemecek, Czechoslovak Workers' 
Delegate. It requested the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Otfice to take similar action with 
regard to the reduction of hours of work in the 
printing and bookbinding trades Ihis resolution was 
adopted by 66 votes to 25. The third resolution rela¬ 
ting to hours of work was submitted by Mr. Kupers, 
Netherlands Workers' Delegate. It invited the Governing 
Body to con-iider the desirability of indicating the 
chemical industry in its largest sense as one of the 
industries for which an international reduction of 
working hours shall be primarily proposed at the 1936 
Session of the International Labour Conference. The 
Conference adopted this resolution by 73 votes to 19. 

The ninth resolution, which was als * submited by 
Mr. Kupers, Netherlands Workers' Delegate, pointed 
out that the Governing Body had pla'ed the question 
of the recruiting of labour on the agenda of the Nlne- 
teenfh SiKsion of the Conference for first discussion 
with a view to the adoption of international regulations 


in 1936. It expressed the opinion that it would be 
desirable that the discussion of this question should be 
followed as soon as possible by the elimination of 
the question of labour contracts, and pointed out that 
the CcHnmtttee of Experts on Native Labour of the 
international Labour Otfice had completed its study of 
this question and had adopted suggested prindples for 
the regulation of written contracts of employment It 
therefore requested the Governing Body to examine 
the desirability of placing this question on the agenda 
of the 1937 session of th# Conference. The Conference 
adopted this resolution b)^ 74 votes to 23. 

The tenth and last resolution, which was submitted 
b/ Mr. Ruiz Gumazu, Argentine Government Delegate, 
stated that it is generally recognized that the truck 
system and other practices affecting the real value of 
the remuneration of labour involve possibilities of grave* 
abuse affecting both the real earnings and the social 
and economic independence of the workers i that in 
certain countries the persistence of the truck system in 
variout forms involves serious hardships for important 
groups of workers« that legislation designed to 
eliminate the abuses of the system and of other 
practices affecting the real value of wages and salaries 
is in operation in a number of countries » and that it 
is urgently desirable that the benefits of such protec¬ 
tion should be extended in the fullest measure- to 
workers in every avenue of employment and in all 
countries. It accordingly requested the Governing Body 
to invite the Office to continue and extend, and to 
publish the resujts of its investigations into the various 
forms and manifestations of the truck system, into 
related practices involving deductions from the nominal 
amount of wages or salaries, and into the legislation 
concerning these matters in operation in the various 
countries, with a view to presenting a report to an 
early Session of the Conference. The Conference 
adopted this resolution unanimously. 


Industrialization of India 

Tho following occurs in a paper contributed 
by Hans Kohn to The Folitical Science Quarterly ; 

The industrialization of the East can alone assure 
a higher standard ot life for the masses, their protec¬ 
tion against recurrent famines and the provision of 
better facilities tor education, on the one hand, and 
lay the foundations for national independence in the 
present-day world on tlie other hand. The great 
progress of Japan and the excellent and surprising 
results achieved in this Oriental country in the fields 
of education and industrial advance under the guidance 
and active help of an enlightened and native govern¬ 
ment, were in contrast with the industrial and educa¬ 
tional stagnation and backwardness of India under 
the British government. Without government help 
the shortage of capital, credit facilities and skilled 
labor prevented before the World War the industrializa¬ 
tion ot India. The World ^ar changed the situation. 
Indian industrial resources had to be developed to 
help in the conduct of the Imperial War. According 
to the census of 1931 only 5.75 per cent, of the Indian 
population are employed in organized and unorganiz¬ 
ed industries and in transport, but on account of the 
large population of India even this small percentage 
amounts to about twenty million workers. India 
is fortunate in being able to depend for the procur¬ 
ing of ,raw marerlals and the disposing of manufactured 
articles on her home market. Those immense 
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industrial potentialities will develop quickly if effective* 
iy dealt urith under more active and sympathetic 
guidance from the government. 


Toath ajid the Internatioiial Ideal 

Z. Helen Bilder writes in the World Order: 

^f'hen the armistice was signed to "The 'i/ar to 
End statesmen everywhere voiced the resolve, 

echoed as a prayer in the hearts of all, "This muM 
never happen again." People said, "We will build 
a new world order based on international co>opera* 
tion instead of international anarchy. The fact that 
we love our own families best does not mean that 
we must therefore hate our neighbours • in every 
hamlet, town and city, the community spirit is recog¬ 
nized to be for the good of the individual i in the 
United States of America, there is State sovereignty, 
still the States are federated under the national 
government at Washington. The unit in each case 
gives up some local privileges for the greater good 
achieved by group solidarity. So, too, can the 
countries of the world be federated, a world 
community, wilh each nation the family unit, each 
loving Its own best but not, therefore, hating and 
killing its neighbors." 

youth movements sprang up on all sides, young 
people had not the old habits of thought that taught 
tha Peace was to *be found through the bloc^y 
chatnnels of War. young people said, "We remember 
our tragic childhood with starvation, terror and 
orphanage , our shoulders are bowed under the burden 
of taxation from past wars and from the preparations 
for the next one» before ever we have had a chance 
to earn our bread, we find ourselves members of 
the hopeless army of the unemployed. We have 
studied the history of past wars and we know that 
the consequences of one are always the causes of 
the next, we know that the vanquished nation nurses 
ever a hatred of Its conquerors and dreams only of 
the day when it will be strong enough for revenge. 
On the graves of our fathers, who died, as they believ¬ 
ed, for the good of their country, we resolve, instead 
to live for our country and to strive to make it part 
of a family of the natrons of the world" In these 
young people rested our hope and our faith for the 
future. 


Diet and Climate 

111 thd Journal of the Jioi/al of Arif!, 

Dr. Hariotte Chick, c. b. k., ii. ee., dicu.s6e8 the 
<•<111868 of prevalence of rickets in tropical 
<;limal.e.8: 

If sunshine were the only means of protection, it 
would follow that rickets would be unknown in the 
tropics, and. In Arctic regions during the long winter, 
would be universal. We shall see that both these 
suppositions are false. The races iphabiting 
regions are accustomed to a diet rich in fats and liver 
oils, i.e, in Vitamin D, and it is probable th^ this 
circumstance has made th«*ir survival possible. On the 
other hand, some groups of people inhabiting the 
tropics have social customs which hinder access to fresh 
air and sunshine for women and children, while the 
diet is poor in mineral salts and animal fats. Vit^in 
D can only control and correct the metabolism of lime 
salts and phosphates if these are present in a^quate 
quantrOes in the diet» sunshine can only provide Vitamin 


D If the inhabitants take advantage of the supply dim 

provided. 

In India, and also in Northern China and Manchuita 
the prevalence of osteomalacia and rickets is connected 
with the social customs of the people, combined wWi 
the poorness of the diet. In India poor diets cmM 
often be corrected by the abundant sunshine, and both 
rickets and osteomalacia arc found chiefly among the 
races observing the custom of puedafi, which keeps 
the women and children indoors, while the diet rioi 
in cereals, poor in meat and genuine milk fat, and 
containing no liver oil, is not suited to a life without 
sunshine. Osteomalacia is endemic among the women 
of the purdah castes and is usually ass^ated with 
pregnancy, which places a great strain upon die oridiiffl 
metabolism of the mother (Vaughan 19281. 

In Northern China, where osteomalacia is also 
endemic and often present in its severest and most 
terrible manifestations, the causes are also to be foiind 
in the combination of a very poor diet consisting 
chiefly of cereals, with an indoor habit of life especially 
among the women. Maxwell (1925) points to a 
deficiency of lime salts and Vitamin D in the diet 
as the causative factors, but also to the habit of 
opium smojeing, which keeps the people indoors. The 
custom of binding the feet also prevents the women 
from taking exercise, and the disturbed state of the 
country and prevalence of brigandage hinders the 
keeping of livestock and production of eggs, milk 
and meat. 

A particularly Instructive instance of osteomalacia 
is that occurring in the Kangra valley in Kashmir which 
was investigated by Wilson (1931, 1932). The sufferers, 
were of both sexes and mostly field workers exposed 
to sunlight. In one village, among 109 persons 
belonging to the lowest social class, including all ages 
and both sexes, 83 were found lo show some degree 
of rickets or osteomalacia. The diet of these people 
consisted of cereals and legumes, with some 
vegetable oil and preserved "butter" fat j only 
occasionally were meat or vegetables taken. M* 
ministration of extra Vitamin D in the form of cod-liv« 
oil was without much effect, but treatment with tri* 
calcium phosphate, without addition of extra Vitamin 
D, proved successful, if the patients were exposed to 
sunshine. This fact showed that the supply of calcium 
salts and phosphates in the diet had previously been 
too inadequate to allow the Vitamin D derived from 
the sunshine to discharge its proper function, it fs 
interesting to note that the soil in the Kangra valley 
is stated to be deficient in lime, phosphorus and 
magnesia. 


Religious Liberty in Turkey 

In iin article with the above caption, 8. A. 
Morrison writes in the International Review of 
Missions : 

Action has been taken by the (^vemment to 
restrict the educational work of missions, in 1081, 
the decision was reached that Turkish children must 
receive their primary education in Turkish schools. 
The university declined to accept the diphima of 
foreign institutions without examination. Whether for 
these, or for other, reasons there has been a marked 
^crease in the number of students attending missionary 
educational institutions, and this factor, combined 
with a reduction of income from America, has led to 
the closing of several of them. 
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Restrictions, also, have been placed upon the 
publication and circulation of Christian literature. But 
in this connexion, as well as in regard to the control 
of primary education, the belief of many is that the 
Government's attack is directed mainly against Islamic 
institutions and propaganda, and that Christian 
missionary work suffers only incidentally. Whether 
this interpretation is correct or not, it is our conviction 
that there is more real religious liberty in Turkey 
today under the Government's secularist policy than 
there was in pre-war days under a Muslim regime or 
than there is at the present time in other Muslim 
countries which claim enlightenment and a spirit of 
tolerance. 

Our survey of Turkey's past history has shown us 
a picture, first, of a State established on a wholly 
Muslim basis. Then, during the nineteenth century, 
efforts were made to compromise between Islam and 
the spirit of modern progress. After the great war 
nationalism forced its way to the front, but the form 
of Islam was retained. Now Turkey has concluded 
that, at least in the affairs of State, secularism is the 
only assured road to progress. As years pass, the laws 
of the country have been cleared more and more 
of their Islamic mixture. Once Islam was predominant. 
Now nationalism—a sense of nationhood -has replaced 
Islam. The story of religious freedom in Turkey has 
fluctuated with these experiments in State administration 
but in the main it has been a story of advance in 
liberalim of thought and practice. 

Turkey today is a secularist country. But before 
long there ma^ be a searching after true religion, 
pie question has been raised more than once in the 
Turkish press of the extent to which it is possible to 
build up a strong national character on a secularist 
basis. There is signiftcance in the words of Professor 
Mohammed Emin Bey (professor of philosophy in the 
University of Stamboul), which appeared in the Mayat 
of March fst, 1928: 

The continuous decline in the sacredness of 
religion may eventually result in a conclusion of the 
emptiness of religion, and such an outcome may 
seriously affect the belief in moral concepts also. 
Then the real problem comes. How can we find 
a substitute for the religion which was performing 
these duties so far? What must we do so that a 
proper attitude of idealism may be prepared in the 
souls of youth, and keep continuing the sense of 
responsibility, duty and moral int^rity? 

In the answer to that question lies, we believe, the 
future history of Turkey. 


Rumania: her Solution of the Kiuoritiea 
Problem 

in tracing: the historical development of the 
Minority question in Rumania, Radu Florescm 
writes in The. Christian Begister : 

The state guarantees to all the minorities the right 
to develop themselves in their own way and to- 
cultivate their own national language. 

They are granted the ippportunity to exercise their 
cultural, economic, and political activities in a most 
favourable atmosphere. 

These activities on the part of the minorities do- 
not worry or vex us, because, according to our prin¬ 
ciples of government, the manifestation of these 
national peculiarities does not affect us as long as, 
at the same time everyone is collaborating to the 
upbuilding of a totally harmonious community, which 
would serve the needs of all. 

But we cannot accept under any circumstances 
certain "rassist", conceptions, born of the mentality 
of the feudal rulers. They assume a predestined 
superiority over other races and peoples, over whom 
they wish to rule according to their own conceited 
ideas. 


Thu Mkasi!T{K.s ok tuk Ri:MA’Ni.\jt Govkrnmknt 

In the first place, we have introduced in public 
life by means of our agrarian reform a new factor- 
unknown to the old feudal system of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy by which we have strengthened 
economically the agrarian population, regardless of 
its nationality, by dividing among the peasants the 
large estates which belonged before to the idle feudal 
classes. This reform-which benefited our Magyar, 
German, Russian and other minority populations in 
the same measure as the Rumanian majority itself— 
together with our cultural policy to provide schools 
of all grades for all the minorities (with the result 
that they are today in a better cultural position than 
they were before the war), are facts which- cannot 
be disputed by any criticism. 

The land thus expropriated was divided by 
Rumania in small lots to the agrarian proletariat, re¬ 
gardless of race or religion, that is, regardless of 
whether they were Rumanians, Hungarians, Russians, 
etc. 
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The Table-Land 

India and the World has published the follow¬ 
ing poem by Prof. Yone Noguelii, the Japanese 
poet; 

The table-land from Karuizawa to Kamuro, three 

thousand feet above the sea, 
'i/rites a large silent line, curve or straight. 

Like the sea drawn on a folding screen, under the 

low blue sky 

Playing a duet. Listening to the music in slow 

simple rhythm, 

One will feel himself to be in Heaven »-who, being 

here, 

\/ould not feel like a god or prince of the mythic age? 
Who would not feel that he is departing from the 

painful life 

And the world ? Who would not become a poet ? 
Once some years ago I walked here at will under 

the golden light 

Of an autumnal afternoon, and heard the voice of 

a cricket 

In the grasses, it was a little unpretentious voice, - 

but it was great 

Because it had the big sky and the table-land for 

its own. 

fhcn I thought that poetry should be like that, and 

was glad 

That I had touched the secret poets must observe. 

To-day I walk 

This table-land, sending my fancy-birds over the 

great grass-sea 

To fly about, and smile to see how they make a 

havoc of wings 

In gold and silver. Oh, how they mix or separate 

in a beauty 

That alone belongs to fallen petals 1 

How to reconstruct villages 

We make the following extracts from a 
letter to Natidalal Boso from L. K. Ehnhirst, 
published in the Visva-hharati News the theme 
hoing how to reconstruct villages and begin 
work among our people ; 

Having picked the group, artists, scholars, farmers 
and scouters, I suggest the learning of a play and 
songs,—if possible the group should be trained by 
Gurudev, and every idea that can be extracted from 
him should be written down. He will have innumer¬ 
able suggestions to make. On the practical end 
however, i suggest mapping out your course and 
with the help of S,—and K—finding out people who 
would simplify camping arrangements by perhaps con¬ 
tributing some hospitality, i believe as a matter of 
fact that by offering an evening programme of games, 
song, drama, dance and perhaps scout demonstration 
(Are prevention), and by printing your programme on 
a smaH leaflet beforehand, village after village Would 
compete for the privilege of acting host, not always 


to the extent of full hospitality and food but in some 
way and it you began with a place like Metakona, 
they would invite neighbours to attend and hand 
you on to the care of the next village i.e. we have 
so many well-wishers within a 10 mile radius ^at 
we should make use of them in the way, and thi^ 
can make use of us. This may ail seem more formal 
than you would wish, but on the one hand you save 
time and effort for the main task—learning, by making 
use of sympathetic friends, as you found all through 
our tour. If we'd had to worry about food, and 
lodfzing all the time in China what small allowance 
would have been even for the real task. 

Secondly our concern is partly with the people, 
their present and their future, partly with their past, 
and to And a friend at the end of the day to open 
the road and make the path easy is worth much. 

This all sounds very prosaic, but just as it was my 
hope on our trip that through greasing the wheds the 
whole machine might make more easy progress so 
I feel that if we once get a practical ana inexpensive 
basis for these wandering tours, their results wifi 
fully justify them. Gurudev has plans that are ex¬ 
pensive but that would be worth the expense if we 
could once prove how much could be done in the 
simplest possible way. I want of course also to And 
the practical basis upon which you can realize your 
own dreams. 

In my imagination we carry a minimum of equip¬ 
ment, dispensing even with the bullock cart, we 
either receive invitations, or give songs and dramas 
and demonstrations and hand the hat round not for 
money but for food. We spend perhaps three days 
at a village, your artists sketching the people, the 
houses, the temples and hunting out the aafts and 
sculptures and anything of interest. Others will he 
busy writing up records studying problems, sanitary 
social and agricultural, or meeting people. But in 
general travelling from dawn to breakfast, and rest 
till tea and spend the evening with the villagers, games 
for the boys, then song, discussion, drama—no rigid 
rules, it must all be a natural process. 

We must know the people, their background, their 
creative capacity, their happinesses and their love for 
beauty. We can discover these things from their 
history and their traditions, from relics, as weli as 
from themselves. I would suggest that all dravrii^ 
and materials be exhibited at the end at Santiniketan 
and a selection at the Gilcutta Exhibition too. What 
fun we used to have drawing and what a stimulating 
experience it was for me. I have been practising; 
Chinese writing as discipline and as recreation ever 
since not yet as a form of spiritual exercise, I am 
afraid that may come. 

Well I leave these bricks as they lie. You as..the 
mastermason will select as you wish and discard much 
or all, but perhaps we might do something of the 
kind and And new modes of expression, of creation 
and of happiness. 
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Oandhi and Sodalisin 

Mr. John Middleton Murry writes this 
iutereetinu but thoughtful article in The. Aryan 
Path. Part of it is given below; 

In spite of the great difference between the two 
societies, I feel and have come increasingly to feel, 
that Gandhi's doctrine and programme is in accord 
with out English necessities also, '^e Socialists, who 
advocate and work for a social revolution in in¬ 
dustrialized society, by which the machine shall be 
subordinated to human needs, not human needs 
governed by the machine, find ourselves (I believe) 
driven at the last to a position essentially the same 
as Gandhi's Our ideal is a society, in which the 
machine is so completely subordinated to the real 
necessities of human life, that the vast economy of 
human efforts which the machine makes possible may 
be turned to the benefit of every member of the 
community, to whom (by every right, natural and 
divine) it manifestly belongs. But what is that liberated 
human being to Jo? His humanity has been so 
mutilated by two centuries of machine "civilization" 
that he would be incapable of using his freedom. He 
would blink bewildered in the sunshine like a prisoner 
released from years ot captivity in a dark dungeon. 

The problem becomes more urgent when wc 
recognize that in one grinding and debased form many 
'jf'estern men already have attained freedom from the 
machine. Our huge and constant armies of the 
permanently unemployed arc slaves who have been 
t grudgingly liberated from the machine. And straight¬ 
way it becomes obvious that work -natural and 
creative work—is a necessity of human life. Without 
it, our unemployed collapse as human beings. Their 
spiritual and physical energies depart from them. They 
become incapable of taking part in the political struggle 
for a new order of society. They themselves recognise 
that thev were better and stronger men while they 
were still the active slaves of the machine. 

And in yet another form the problem becomes 
manifest and urgent again. The man who is engaged 
in Socialist politics comes at the last to recognize that 
an intense moral and imaginative effort is necessary 
if the politics of Socialism arc to be prevented from 
degenerating into a mere taking of the line of least 
resistance, which, though nominally aiming at the 
regeneration of society, is in fact directed towards a 
controlled degeneration of society. For what is called 
Socialist policy to-day tends towards one of two 
things: either increasing the number of, and the pay¬ 
ment to, the unemployed , or employing them at the 
machine again on works "of national importance." 
It is inspired by no recognition of the fact that both 
are evils. Work at the machine is itself an evil, and 
secure subsistence, just above the poverty line, without 
creative work is also an evil. 

In its final form our problem is this: From whence 
is the moral and spiritual energy to be derived which 
will preserve Socialism, in a political democracy, from 
taking this line of least resistance which leads to 
human degeneration ? From what source can 
Socialism be confinually inspired with faith in its 
real mission—to create a new society of regenerated 
men and women f 

I am driven to the conclusion that this source of 
Inspiration and strength will only be found in com- 
tnunities of men and women who have achieved the 
equivalent of what Gandhi urges—'*the voluntary 
recognition of’the duty of bread-labour and all that 

connotes." Our circumstances are different, and we 


must adept ourselves to them. Our communities wftf 
have to be in the nature of physical and spirihial 
"retreats" to which the members retire to live, as far 
as may be. on the product of their own labour for a 
short period in the year. From those of the un¬ 
employed who understand the vital necessity of re¬ 
establishing the natural law and rhythm of life we may 
expect the permanent element in such communitiest the 
rest of us, who arc enm^hed in the obligations of 
capitalist society, and can. escape them only for brief 
periods,' must perforce bo content with the regular 
"retreat"—to adopt a term from the monastic tradition. 
But from this "retreat," I believe, they would derive 
a renewal of strength, both physical and spiritual, from 
simple creative work, from frugal living, and above all 
from the immediate experience of comradeship in simple 
creative work undertaken in common, which alone 
will enable them to withstand the innumerable subtle 
forces which constantly tend to degrade the ideal of 
socialism. 


The Venereal Problem 

Lt.-CoJ. .Jnlal M. Shah, Ji. n. k., f. m. b., 
has pprtinfintly drawn attention of the public, 
especially of the physicians, to the above problem 
in Indian Journal of Venereal. Dkemes, He 
writes in part : 

The unsatisfactory position in India regarding 
venereal diseases, even in the larger cities, has long 
been realized by the medical profession. 

Whereas in Europe generally the situation in this 
respect formerly perhaps equally unsatisfactory has 
appreciably improved since the war. It is to be 
regretted that in this country no such progress can be 
recorded. In fact, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
position in some respects would even appear to be 
worse than previously. 

The main factors responsible for this state of affairs, 
speaking in general terms, may be said to be 
la) inefficient treatment (b) ignorance of the public 
as to the seriousness of these conditions and the 
necessity for prompt and adequate treatment and 

(c) financial considerations. 

Unless the public are made fully to realize (a) that 
these conditions require prompt and efficient treatment 
(b) that freedom from symptoms or signs does not 
necessarily indicate cure, (c) that systematic tests of 
cure at the end of treatment can alone prove 
whether real as distinct from apparent, recovery has 
been achieved and (d) that in some conditions, like 
syphilis, insufficient treatment (by means of a few 
injections of "9(4" only) may accelerate or even 
provoke the more serious and even fatal complications 
of the diseases, the campaign against venereal diseases 
is not likely to make any appreciable progress. 

Likewise the position is not likely to improve to 
any marked extent if medical practitioners content 
themselves merely with treating the symptorns and thus 
encouraging the patients erroneously to consider 
themselves as cured when symptoms have subsided. 


A Ponjah Problem 

The Social Service Quarterly writes editorially ^, 

Recently a deputation of the Souths' _ Welfare 
Association, Lahore, waited on the Minister for 
Education, with the object of drawing his attention 
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to sexual abuses in public schools. The memorandum 
submitted by the Association to the Minister urged 
the necessity of laying down severe penalties for 
teachers seducing boys. It seems that this problem 
about sexual abuses on the part of teachers in relation 
to their students is peculiar to the Punjab. The fact 
that a responsible Association should give such 
prominence to the evil and advocate severe measure 
for its removal leads one to believe that the evil 
must have become common in the province. Had it 
been as common in the other provinces complaints 
would have been heard about it long ago. It was 
, * a revelation, we presume, for people in other provinces, 

. to know that this unnatural vice was so prevalent in 
the Punjab, when they read the news of the y. Kf'. A.'s 
memorandum and deputation to the Education 

Minister...,The complaint about sexual abuses in school 
in the Punjab brings to the mind a larger social problem. 
The root cause of the evil must be traced to social 
conditions in the province. Que.stions such as, 

whether the percentage of unmarried teachers in that 
province is higher than in other provinces, whether 
the lower proportion of women to the whole 
population has anything to do with the evil, whether 
unnatural vice is prevalent there by tradition, and 
whether the purdah system can be held responsible' 
to any extent for it, deserve to be carefully considered. 
The subject is an unsavoury one, but in view of 
the disastrous effects of the vice on' the physical 
and moral well-being of the rising generation, it 
deserves to be tackled in the most practical and 
scientific manner. 


Thoughts on Suicide 

in nil article on tlie aliovc subject in liisurfiHir 
irorlf} Mr. .1. M. Datta, m. .sc., ii, i>. writc.s : 

In European countries men arc much more prone 
to commit suicide than arc women. In England and 
Wales, the proportions are about 3 : 1 —the rate for 
males in the quinquennium IQ2I-2S being 154 per 
million against 54 for females. In New Zealand the 
disproportion is even greater, the respective rates 
being 102 and 46. In Germany, Italy and the 
Netherlands the ratio of male to female suicides is 
nearly as high as in England and Wales. Even in 
Japan, the land of hara-kiri, the male suicide rate 
IS 50 per cent above that for females. 

But in India it is otherwise. Dr. Kenneth McLeod 
says :- 'But the most striking fact in the statistics 
of self-murder in India is the excess of suicides 
committed by females as compared with males. There 
can be no doubt whatever regarding the reliability 
of the figures in this respect for the whole tendency 
of statistics in India everywhere is to under-register 
vital events affecting females." 

But one welcome feature of female suicides is its 
slow decrease during the last 20 years. 


Twentieth Century Tendencies the Sex-Mania 

India To-morrow has published an informative 
mlicle by Prof. Devapra-sad Ghosh, .m..v., n.i,., 
on “Twentieth Century Tendencies : A Itevension 
to Barbarism ?” from which the following is 
quoted: 

you will be astonished at Judge Lindsay's diagnosis 
of this sudden sex-mania, this morbid lust that has so 
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much obsessed Western society that, as one wag has 
put it, it has struck sex o' clock in the West. He 
points out three main factors—mass education, the 
cinema, and the motor car. Mass education has put a 
little learning into every blessed child's brain, and you 
all know that a little learning is a dangerous thing - 
the result has been that every idiot has now learned 
to question why, to cavil at established moral usages 
and conventions, and to settle his course of conduct 
as his sweet pleasure and inclination dictate—and these 
dictates, to the ordinary adolescent youth, point very 
naturally to sex-indulgence. I think it was Voltaire 
who once said, "If there be no God, then a God must 
be invented with his Heaven and Hell, if society is to • 
be kept in order." He was a true mass-psychologist 
who said that. Then comes the cinema which brings 
before the very eyes in all their allurement the volup¬ 
tuous scenes of sexual dalliance, and the appeal of the 
eye is very powerful, much more so than the effect of 
printed types. On the top of this comes the opportu¬ 
nity provided by cheap taxis and motor-cars, through 
whose instrumentality amorously inclined couples can 
rush off to some distant and secluded spot, satisfy 
their desires and return to their homes in the space of 
an hour or so, and nobody suspects anything wrong. 

It is the cumulative effect of ail these various factors, 
aided and abetted by the glorification of bestiality as 
such, that has brought about an awful state of things 
in America. 


Prospects of Grouad-Nat Industry in Bengal 
Prof. .1. (1. Ghosh of Dacca University ha* 
contributed an important paper on the .subject 
to Sc/pnrr nud i’/dfuir. The portion of the 
article relating to the pro.spccts of ground 
nut industry in Bengal together with his valuable 
concluiling remarks is given below : 

The replacement of 100,003 acres of surplus jute 
lands by cane out of a total surplus of 600,000 acres 
only touches a Iringe of the problem. Other alter¬ 
native money crops must be found to cover the 
remaining 500,000 acres The Bengal Department of 
Agriculture strongly recommends the growing of ground¬ 
nut over this area. 603,000 tons of ground nut oil 
seeds were exported from India in 1931-32 valued at 
10 crorcs of rupees It is now mostly grown in 
Madras, Central Provinces and Bombay The total 
production in 1934-35 is about 3.2 million tons of 
which the export market is expected to consuitie 
20 per cent. The production of ground nut has increased 
even during these years of depression by about 500,000 
tons. I his subject was very carefully considered in 
the Crop Planning Conference held in Simla in June 
1934 and their conclusions may be given in language 
of Mr. Burt, who is the Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research ; - "The internal market 
for ground nut in India is extremely important. The 
internal market for the oil is expanding, and ground 
nut oil is the one oil which is being used by all the 
new hydrogenation plants which are producing 
Vanaspathi Ghee to replace imports of fats and other 
kinds of vegetable ghee. After going into the trend of 
exports and the increasing demand for internal consump¬ 
tion we came to the conclusion that there was room 
for cautious expansion specially in those provinces 
where the ground nut area is not very large." Bengal's 
present production of ground nut is negligibly small 
and the recommendations of the. Crop Planning 
Conference apply to her condition with special force. 
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The method for the cultivation of ground nut is 
described in leaflet No. 3 of 1933, of the Bengal 
Department of Agriculture. It has been found that in 
Bengal this ciop can be grown as a kfiarif crop in 
the highlands during the summer and the rainy seasons 
and as a robi crop in the lowlands from December 
onwards. In some localities in Bengal, an yield as 
high as 36 maunds per acre has been obtained which 
means an income of Rs. 200 per acre of crop even in 
these days of depression. The average yield in 
Bengal will however be at the lowest estimate 18 
maunds or '66 tons per acre. If the produce of ground 
nut in Bengal is increased at the rate of 60,000 tons 
- per year until a maximum of 300,000 tons is reached 
in five years, the Indian market for this crop will not 
be seriously dislocated in view of the expanding 
internal consumption. This crop will require about 
500,000 acres of land yielding an average income of 
4'5 crores of rupees to the Bengal cultivators. As a 
matter of fact it will not be difficult for the experts 
to work out satisfactory systems of crop rotation 
suitable to each locality of the province based on the 
following crops -cane, ground nut, jute and aiis paddy, 

A theoretical solution of the problem of crop 
planning is easy t the practical realization of the 
possibilities indicated in such solutions is however 
a very ditflcult task. The cultivation of ground nut 
in Bengal has not made any progress whatsoever 
because the valuable knowledge has not been brought 
to the door of the ryot and because there does not 
exist any marketing organization to handle the ground 
nut which he might produce. Normal channels of trade 
are automatically set up when the supply of a 
commodity from a particular area has become regular 
but until this has happened, the pioneering marketing 
work should be undertaken by the Government. The 
Government of Bengal would have been well advised, 
if instead of frittering away the sum of 16 lakhs of 
rupees placed at their disposal for rural development 
on petty schemes of little permanent value, a five year 
plan had been adopted with this financial backing, to 
develop and expand the cultivation of ground nut in 
this province Such a course would have brought to 
the Bengal peasantry at the end of this period an 
income which is equivalent to 30 per cent of the 
present harvest price of jute. I wander why men in 
authority cannot understand that good drinking water 
and good cattle will take care of themselves if money 
can be made to flow back into the countryside. 

A constructive agency is required to bring any such 
scheme into fruition. The Chancellor of the Dacca 
University in a very thoughtful address iccently cxhoited 
the educated youth of the land to go back to the 
country in a spirit ol service to the villagers. Such 
appeals always strike a very responsive chord in the 
heart of our young men j and if the people and the 
Government of Bengal so will it, an organization at 
a small cost can be easily set up which will absorb 
the constructive energies of a large section of our 
educated but unemployed youth and will carry through 
well planned and comprehensive schemes of crop 
rotation within a short time. 

1 have indicated above how well directed and 
conscious efforts at crop planning coupled with indus¬ 
trial development can bring back a considerable 
measure of prosperity to the countryside of Bengal. 
Nature has endowed this land in which we live, with 
a soil whose richness and fertility cannot be excelled. 

It lies with the people of the land to make an intel¬ 
ligent use of this precious gift. In the Biological 
world, standards of efficiency arc judged by the 
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readiness with which a living organism adapts itself 
to changing environment, and the inefficient are not 
permitted to survive. In the world of humn affairs 
the same standards prevail, however much we wish 
it to be otherwise. When will the Bengalees learn 
this lesson of life ? 

Twelve Rules^for Happiness 

The Oriental Watchny^n and Herald of Ueallh 
has the follow infj : • 

I. Live a simple life. Be moderate in your 
desires and habits. True simplicity is free from self- 
seeking and selfishness. Realize the desirability of true 
simplicity, and try to make it a pre-eminent quality 
in your character, work, and daily life. Simple things 
are best. 

2 Spend less than you earn. Avoid extravagance. 
Keep out of debt. To secure ultimate independece, 
exercise the fine qualities of prudence, frugality, and 
self-denial, 

3. Cultivate a yielding disposition. The habit of 
generous acquiescence gives right balance to human 
will. Resist the tendency to want things your own 
way. See the other person's viewpoint. Take a large 
view of life. 

4. Think constructively. Store your mind constant¬ 
ly with useful, progressive, encouraging thoughts. 
Evciy uplifting idea you entertain has a happy 
influence on your life. Train yourself to think deeply, 
accurately. 

5. Be grateful. Be glad for the privilege of life 
and work. Be thankful for the chance to give and 
to serve. Let each day witness to your spirit of 
thankfulness. Be appreciative in your appraisal of 
others. 

6. Rule your moods. Rid your mind promptly of 
every discordant or undesirable thought. Cultivate a 
mental attitude of peace, poise, and good will. Direct 
your mind to pleasant, agreeable, helpful subjects. 
Dwell upon the best aspects of litc. 

7. Give generously. Give out of the fullness of 
your hcait, not Irom a sense of duty, but because of 
the wish to serve. There is no greater joy in life 
than to render happiness to others by means of 
intelligent giving. 

8. Work and pray with right motives. Analyze 
your motives and impulses, to determine which should 
be encouraged and which restrained. Resist all 
undesirable tendencies. The highest purpose of your 
life should be to grow in spiritual grace, strength, and 
symmetry. 

9. Be interested in others. This will divert your 
mind from sclf-ccntrcdness and other selfish habits. 
In the degree that you give, sympathize, and help, 
with no thought of return or reward, in such degree 
will you experience the by-prodnet of happiness. 

10. Live in a daylight compartment. This means 
to live one day at a time. Take no anxious thought 
for the morrow. God supplies you today with 
everything essential to your best progress. Concent¬ 
rate upon your immediate task, and do it to the best 
of your ability. 

11. Have a hobby. Cultivate an avocation to 
which you can turn for diversion and relaxation. 

12. Keep close to God. True and enduring 
happiness depends primarily upon close alliance with 
God. Priceless riches come from close daily commu¬ 
nion with Him. It is your privilege to share His 
thoughts for your daily spiritual nourishment, and to 
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have constant assurance of divine protection and 
guidance. 


Common Words in India 

Ever-interesting is the study of the language 
of Man. We quote below extracts from a paper 
in fndian Slate Railwaif Mni/a'.ine which will 
no doubt prove very interesting ; 

The study ol words is not only instructive but 
also intensely fascinating. The sport of finding their 
original homes, and of tracing their travels is alluring. 
Many words have had quite long journeys, for 
example, from Portugal or England, to India, from 
India to England, or from Arabia to Spain, Portugal 
and England, or from Persia to India. In the give- 
and-take of languages, both India and Britain have 
had their share. 

Arabic enriched both the English and Indian 
languages. There are very many words in the latter 
languages that are Arabian by descent. A thousand or 
more words of Arabic origin are to be found in 
English, and many thousands of their derivatives. 
About two hundred and sixty of the thousand odd 
words arc in everyday use. Many Arabic words in 
English arc varied and confusing, and their spelling, 
even, divergent. But Arabic words that crept into 
English before the Restoration period have taken a 
thoroughly English form, e.g, assassin, apricot, orange, 
sofa and sero. hew would suspect that the middle 
three were from Arabic. Carafe and safiih, are 
examples of post-Rcstoration words. From Arabic 
there arc, too. the names of many animals ( gaseUe, 
hutbal the Indian nightiniiale -and atbacore \ of 
stars ( Aldebran ) i botanical words ( campficr, fienna, 
tamarind ) i words relating to chemistry and alchemy 
( alcotict, attar, elixir ), names of articles of clothing 
and stuffs ( efiitfon, cassock, mofiair h words con¬ 
nected with dyeing and colours ( carmine, saffron ) i 
names of goods, drinks and vessels ( fiatwa. felaibi, 
sherbet) * words geographical and of travel ( Kafita, 
'iahara ) j mathematical and musical words ( algebra, 
lute ) I words about medicine and surgery { ciibeb, 
taraxacum ) t names and titles ( rais, amir, and 
Percival which comes from faris-al-fal, 'a rider or 
knight of good destiny or of the prize'), words for 
use in' religion, shipping, trade and war ( niosQue, 
cable, tariff, fiavildar ) j miscellaneous words such aa 
amulet and fihan. Howdah, ghoul, /inn, giaour, 
faffir^ Caaba, cadi or caxi, caliph, are derived from 
Arabic. Nearly all the examples given are commonly 
used in India. 

Arabic words began to affect Indian speech in pre¬ 
historic times. Moreover, Arabic words did not enter 
English at the time of the Crusades as so many think, 
but at an anterior date. “For the Crusaders, for the 
most part, spoke a Latin lingua-franca j and for verbal 
communication with the enemy, they could have 
mterpreters enough from Spain and Sicilly. Sir Walter 
^ott's picture in hanhoe of Arabic-speaking English 
knights and palmers is fanciful." (Walt. Taylor). 

Greek and Roman commerce with India of the later 
centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying to 
■he intercourse that once subsisted. Sandal, musk, 
'■’eryl and sugar, are examples of Indian words taken 
into ^ one or other of the two 'classical' languages. 
kastira (tin) and kasturi (musk) aie Indian words 
taken from the Greek. , 

Persian words have been brought into English 
chiefly through Indian languages, e.g., Urdu. Some of 


these words can be traced back to Sanskrit as well as 
Persian but it is incorrect to giye them a purely 
Sanskrit origin. It can merely be said that Sanskrit 
and ancient Peisian were parallel, being two closely 
related languages. By far the greatest number of 
Persian words took root in India in Mughal times, 
during the formation of Urdu, the language of the 
camps, the 'dog-Persian'. 

A most interesting English word comes from the 
Persian. As the name of a somewhat different 
substance, it is known in India. Margarine comes 
from the Persian murivarid meaning a pearl, which 
is also the parent of the word for the flower, 
marguerite. “The name margarine was first given to a 
pearl-likc substance extracted from lard, and from this 
was transferred to its present even less congenial use." 
(Daryush). English names of common flowers such as 
rose, jasmine, lilac, narchsus {nargess), and names of 
plants such as peach asparagus, spinach, are of 
Persian extraction. - Medicinal words, too, such as 
laudanum. 

Verandah comes from the Persian 'barandaz' 
meaning, literally, the 'loadthrow', and is the covered 
passage or portico in front of offices in a caravanserai 
where goods are unloaded for protection." (Daryush). 

Words of Indian origin began to creep into English 
fiom Elizabethan times, e.g., calio and chintz. As 
trade increased inter-borrowing of words also became 
more general with the result that English now owes a 
great deal to Indian languages. 

Before the English went to India ihe Portuguese, 
had already added words to the Indian vocabularies. 
The Dutch who were contemporaries of the English 
in their first visits to the 'East Indies,' did not add 
much to the Indian languages. They, however, gave 
the word burgher, synonymous with a man of mixed 
blood, to Ceylon ■, and petersilly (parsley) which 
word was, in the old days, always used by Indian 
cooks, who were then not so sophisticated as they 
arc now. 

A French word, once used in India, namely 
boutique, meaning shop, still survives in Ceylon. 
The word morl-de-chien, meaning cholera, is no longer 
heard in India. It is a most interesting word. The 
Portuguese pronounced the Mahratti word for cholera 
namely mordachi as mordexim. The French again 
murdered' the Portuguese word and revived it as 
morl-de-chien. !t is a matter for congratulation that 
owing to improved sanitation and to the advance of 
medical science, the need for the popular use of any 
word for cholera is becoming less and less necessary 
every year. A 'dog's death' is not looked upon as 
one of India's greatest perils, and in the same way, 
the West Coast of Africa is no longer the 'white 
man's grave.' 

The word India, itself, is etymologically of great 
interest. As is pointed out in Hobson-jobson, a 
book might be written on the word, "the origin 
of the name is, without doubt (Skt.) Sindhu, 'the 
sea,' and thence the Great River of the West," 
(or, perhaps the name of the river is derived from a 
word meaning ‘that which flows') "and the country 
on its banks, which we still call Sindh. By a change 
common in many parts of the world, and in various 
parts of India itself, this name exchanged the initial 
sibilant for an aspirate, and became (eventually) in 
Persian Hindu, and so passed on to the Greeks and 
Latins." The name of the tract gradually spread to 
the whole country. (Hobson-jobson). The writer can 
remember that when he first went to India, letters 40 
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India were quite commonly addressed 'East Indies' 
a name that still exists in official Naval matters. 


Sarat Chandra 

Sliii Hamnatli Smiian wrilvs* appri-cinlivvly 
of tlin novelist Sarat ('handra ('lialicrji in the 
Tiniilirlli ('nitJirij partly a.s follow.s : 

Sharat Chandra's rise in the ftrmament of Bengali 
literature has been phenomenal. He shot like a 
meteor and dazzled us with his luminous glow. There 
is no other Indian writer whose rise has been so 
sudden. Since his appearance he has dominated Bengali 
literature as no other man, with the single exception 
of Rabindranath, has ever dominated. 

A Bengali of Bengalis there is no one perhaps who 
knows Bengal more intimately. 

The deep note of love, attended by pathos, is 
characteristic of his stories. He has painted love in 
all its thousand and one varieties. He rejoices in all. 
Upendra's love for Surabala, Savitri's for Satish, Girish's 


for Shaila, the wife of his brother, all these variations 
have been depicted with a consummate skill, rate in 
other Bengali novelists. He lays bare the struggle of 
the soul with a deep sympathetic touch and presents 
us the vivid realities of Life in a most subtle way. 
We wonder at his tremendous grasp of facts and 
mysteries of life. No other Indian novelist has created 
such a variety of characters, not types. A forbearing 
husband, with extraordinary power of toleration, a 
self-sacriflcing wife, with *fhe deepest possible affection 
for her husband, a consqjring young pair with half- 
closed eyes and beating hearts, a tortured widow, with 
glories of heaven in her heart, a caste-ridden society, 
an ignoble mother-in-law, a loving sister, a typical 
fisherman, and a fallen woman with doors closed 
against her, despised by the society, none the less with 
feelings and longings of the feminine Eternal, with 
wounds bleeding with a vengeance all are there. 

Nevertheless he seems to have been influenced by 
the mysteries that are latent in feminine character. 
Appaiently, the woman interests him more than the 
man. His feminine creations arc always brilliant, 
original and perfect. In fact, his greatness lies there. 


GLEANINGS 


JAPANESE ULUDIIISM 

lapjii i!i loilay (he nlronghulcl nf Nurlhrni, ot 
Mahayatia. liuddhisin. Y’d a certain type of foreigner 
might know a Japaiie.^^e gentleman for many years as a 
-.liii-wd hiiiiness man, a keen and eftieient follower of 
modern Anieriean or Kiiropean eivilizalion, and never 
Me-peel that this same man began his day by sitting 

uptight loi half an hour with crossed legs, his hands) 
on his knees, eyo half-open, re.giilnting his breath and 
praeli'ing wlial is ealli cl “ zazen ” ! He does this to 
produce "right mind." And from these thirty ininiitos 

of inward eonteinplation he draws moral i-lrength for 
the eoniing struggle on the twelfth floor of his modern 

building. In somewhat tlie same spirit the Japanese 

I.Hwyer, photographer or dentist, eorning home, after a 
Inisy «lay, to his boiling hoi hath and dainty, rather 
frugal, repast and rnayhe, as a trihiilo to civilization, 
half an hour of the railio, finishes off his evening by 
ii'ading a dozen tw) Iftb-eentury Kitika or hokku —brief 
poems singing the transitorines.s of this life: 

" I'o) all is fleeting, birth, wiisir, flower’s bertuty 
. . " Or a i;olonel, back from Manchurian battle- 

held- after ileeds of brilliant prowess of self-possessed 
detciinitiation, .sits in his tiny garden in Asabu ward and 
leciii- the complaint of the famous pocl Basho: 

" The summer grass . 

Ail that is left of the warrior’s dreams?” 

■flic foreigner would be astonished at the Japanese 
colonel Id (aiise be probably would nut know that more 
than thirty per cent of the military class in Japan 
helotig to the Zen sect of Buddhism, one of the most 
austere eoiitemplulion sects. Zen ha.s more than eight 
thousand lemphs and nine million followers in the 
country. 'I’he st'ei is sometimes called the living church 
of Japan, and this is an apt description, for the reason 
that, although the doctrine is founded on deep though 
.somewhat aBstrusc Tendai and Kegon philosophies (both 


sysli’ins came fiom China in the eighth century), the 
Zen moiiks and laymen do not altrihute much impoi! 
anee to dogma ami theories. Tliev even discourage foi- 
profound .studies in Indian philosophy and (ilnnesi 
metaphysics, preferring to dwell upon the imporlaiio 
of man’s liiniiiig Buddha at the hotlom of his heart. 

That is the leasoii why Zi-n teachers give siieli 
hallling replies to qiie.stions eagerly put by uninitiated 
siudimts. 'I’bey usually answer with an ineomprehensibli 
paiadox. The hidden ineuiiing of their reply is, how 
evi-r. the following: " All these siihtleties have not tin- 
slightest iinportanee. Buddha i.s everywhere, in ihi' 
grain of dust as well n< in a national hen). It is only 
a question of finding him, of realizing him in yoursell. 
That is the goal of life.” Once I asked the Reverernl 
Ogata, chief abhol of tin' Zen Kinzai temple in Kyoto • 

■■ Do you believe in reincarnation? Are voii going ti’ 
he reborn another ten, hundred, thousand times? ” “ b 
it going to ruin tomorrow or not?” was his baflBiriv 
reply. 

Truth, the Jupanesi: believes, can be, attained ie 
two ways only; the one is wisdom, the other is lovi- 
Now wisdom, from the oriental point of view, does no' 
mean the acquiring of knowledge; rather it is tin 
iiitnilive apprehension of the unity of all living being- 
and the unreality of the “outer” world. The feelin. 
of separateness, of individuality and of phenomen;'' 
plurality is the re.sult of ignorance, and this ignorani- 
lias to be done away with. Love means a deep feeliu" 
of compassion toward all sentient beings and the detf 
rnination to save them from the bonds of life even ■' 
the cost of one’s own salvation. 

Tn Mahayaiia Buddhism morality does not play il 
important part it does in Christianity and in priniit c t 
Buddhism. 'The reason seems to be that morality 
not Considered a goal in itself; it is only one of t)-' 
ways—^aiid a very important one~of reaching enlightt )• 
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ment. An iminural man ia a man who inclulgea in 

senatial pleasures, whereas attaining enlightenment 
implies the recognition of the utter valuelessness, nay, 
the utter nonreaiity, of such sensations. An enlightened 
man could nut be immoral any more than a drunken man 
could walk a rope. The Mahayana point of view on 

morality differs from that of Christianity because the 
concept of sin, as imd<'rstood in Christian theology, is 
absent. Man is not born in sin. He is, however, 

ignorant and a victim of illusions which he must dis¬ 
perse. He must find his way back to the Fatherland, 
a Platonisi would .say. It may take him one lifetime 

or a few millions of existences, but nitimaiely the way 
will be found, since man is of the same nature, of the 
same essence, as the Buddha. 

. There is tliiis notliing pessimistic in the 
i/cltunschauun^ of a Maliayana Buddhist: the pessimism 
of the Buddhist etced was a child of the early llinayana 
Buddhism. And, sirangi-ly enough, it was just that aspect 
of Buddhism which was eagerly taken over by Europe 
perhaps as a reaction against its own anthropomorphic 
Individiialisn). Hut times have changed, and the West 
licgins to understand that Buddhism is not a rigid, dead 
filiilosopliy Inil a living faith, a stream of spiritual life, 
wliieli undergoes a constant evolution. 

The (.'hinese and the Japanese are more active races 
liian the Inilians. .Siani<-se and Burmese. No wonder 
iliat Buddhism, w'hile spreading in these northern 
loimtries, liad grudnullv to take a different asp«‘et. Also 
!t met on its wav Confnsianisin, Taoisnt and Shinlo, 
mid these iiiflueiices had their effect. The essential 
■ lilfi-rence between llinayana and Mahayana is that, 
while the first, the .Southern Buddhism, is nihilistie. 
Ignoring entirely the Ah'-oliite, denying the existence 
of a self, an ego, a -oiil. and offering as siipieme goal 
libeiatioii from llie Wheel of Life, tantamount to exlinc- 
iion. Northern Buddhism esrabli<-lies positive ideals -uii 
Misoliite (hearing in diffeient sects, different names sneli 
a- DharmakfiYa, Talliala. AmiJa) which without being 
.1 person IS an all-enfolding principle of truth 
and love; a future impersonal existence or ratlier being, 
of the individual merged in the Greater Self; and a 
hnul goal which is hiiss. 

Such a philosophy was appropriate to an active, 
amliitious race. The Japanese is not a pessimist, though 
It is true there is an undereiirreiU of sadness in his 
character, even a touch of sadne-s in his eourleous 
'•mile. Nowheie else in the world are there so many 
-iiieides as in Japan: (he miinher per capita is stupendous. 

I have no intention of denying that a world-conception 
liased on the transitoriness of everything, on the iin- 
leality of everything visible and tangible, is likely to 
develop melancholy - the melancholy of the fleetingness 
"f things—hnt I maintain that the chief reason for the 
madness of the Japanc.so i.s constant restraint. One who 
‘4ives way to his feelings, ventilates them, destroys a 
good half of them. Suppressed, driven back, they 
ferment in the human soul and produce passions and 
diseases. The famous .Swiss psychologist Jung would 
find a rich field for observation in Japan. He would 
■iscertain endless examples of suppressed emotions feed- 
iitg the “individual subconsciousness” of men and 
I'nriehiiig the dangerous patrimony of their “collective 
'-iibconsciousncss.” 

ft is true, however, that this touch of melancholy 
Ills is well with the kindliness, the cleanliness and the 
ITofound artistic sense of the Japanese. There is nothing 
powerful, noisy, overwhelming in their artistic taste; 
it is sober, restrained. It lacks perhaps the 
grandeur of the sculptures of Phidias, Praxit^s and 
Michelangelo, and the architectural art of the Parthenon, 


the somber magnitude of a Dante or a Shakespeare, 
but it fils in with the gentle beauty of Japanese scenery: 
the art of the Japanese is a picture of their soul, and 
(heir soul is a part of their country. All this helps 
to explain why Buddhism has taken such a strong foot¬ 
hold in japan, and why it has assumed such a peculiar 
aspect as the hopeful Araidism—the hope of salvation 
through the grace of Amida Buddha—of the Jodo and 
.Shill sects and as the living stoic Zen of inward mystic 
experience. 



The great .Amida Buddha at Kamakura 


A luet to be liurue in mind for full coinprehensiou 
Ilf Buddhism is tliat the Oriental dues not draw such a 
sharp line of di''linclion lictwecii life and death, between 
the animate and tlie inanimate, as does the Westerner 
briiiight up in Greek diialislic philosophy and Jttdean- 
C.lii'istiau theism. In prehistorie times and up to the 
days of original Shinto, the Japanese people were 
aeeiistoim'd (u live as a united family, visible-and-invisibic 
as it were, with the spirits of the mountains, the valleys, 
till' rivers, the trees and the houses. Later on, when this 
aniriiisiii ipiietly withdrew into the poetic realm of 

folklore, Japanese associated with the departed members 
Ilf their own family, who were mystically present in the 
ancestral tablets drawn up in the household shrine. 

And do not ask a Japanese when he offers flowers, rice 
and wine to his dear dead whether they are aware of 
the love which is bestowed upon them—he will smile 
and remain .silent because his reply would certainly be 
misunderstood. How could he tell you that their 

existence is just as real, or rather as unreal, as your 
own—just as tme us the existence of this cherry blossom 
which rejoices your sight, perfumes the air and flulters 
down? But you can ask him, if he is an Amidist, 

a Nichirenist or a follower of Zen, if Amida or Shakamuni 
is aware of our struggles, our pains and our desperate 
efforts toward liberation, and he will answer you that, 
after all, it is Buddha alone who really knows, because 
Buddha is tlie total knowledge, the absolute conscious¬ 
ness and the ultimate truth. 
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An American ur a Kiiropean trained in the logic 
of Aristotle, Francis Bacon or Leibnitz experiences some 
difficulty in grasping Biuldliism. It seems to him full 
of contradictions. A western student would be likely 
to put the following question to his teacher: ‘‘Tell me, 
if 1 have no soul, no ego, what transmigrates into a new 
Imdy after my death? Explain to me also, quite plainly, 
is this visible world a reality or only an illusion, a 
dicam? Lastly, is Simma existence -consciousness 
after death- or is Nirvana l•xtinction? 

The rcplii's of the teacher to these questions would 
most probably not satisfy any Westerner. And that is 
the reason why this poetical religion of universal brolher- 
liood, of all-emiiraeing love extending even to animals 
and plants, this religion of salvation and eternal bliss, 
has so few followers in the West. We are intoxicated 
with logic. .Are we right? Yes, no doubt we are, in 
so far as we deal with objects located in space and 
existing in lime, because such objects are subject to the 
law of causality and can therefore be enclosed in rigid 
frames of logical propositions. But I beliei’e that we 
are wrong iji trusting to sheer logic as .soon as We purport 
to deal with objects of thought transcending space and 
lime. Our law of causality, formulated in Syllogisms, 
cannot any longer be applied to them. We ought to 
have realized that since the days of Kant, 

But, to return to the indiscreet questions of our 
imaginary w'esfern student, one must lake intw. cuusidera- 
lion the great misiindesianding which subsists between 
the oriental and occidental schools of thought over the 
< oncepi of “ being.” From the oriental point of view 
a thing that is cannot change. The fact that every¬ 
thing is sniiject to change in this fleeting world is a 
proof that it is not. You can .say that it “ becomes,” 
even that it ’ exists” but iHit that it “is.” Buddlia 
is, hecansf Buddha never changes. Amidu, Buddha, 
Vaiioeana. Tathata, Uharinakaya are difTercnl names for 
tim principle of iinullerabilily. Buddlia .is spiritual, 
but not personal. Hound him oi rather round it ?nove.s 
the ever cliangeable world of phenomena—phenomena 
wliieli are only dreams of the I'niqiie. 

Now, what transmigrates after death? The elements 
of oor deeds, our thought and our desires are combining 
into a new dieaiii. We have furnished stuff for a new 
phantasmagoria. One dream Iini.she6, another begins, 
until the very elements feeding these dreams will be 
exhausted, tiiitil man, having attained enlightenment, 
will cease to nurture sellish desires, until, all sense of 
st-paraleness liaving vanished, he will be one with all. 


Nirvana is thus not a place but a subjective state. It 
is neither existence nor extinction: in the stale of 
Nirvana consciousness is identical with being. Or, to 
put it in other words, the empirical ego is evanescent; 
it is the transcendental ego which is immortal, and the 
immortality it enjoys in Nirvana is not personal but 
cosmic. 

Now, we must remember that Mahayona is a 

development of llinayana philosophy and an adaption 
of that philosophy to siwiid life. Hinayana was distinctly 
iitisoeial. The contact wim Bactria and Greece opened 
up monastic Buddhism, juft as contact with the Gentiles 
iiiifetlered the somber Cbri.stianity of the early days of 
the Jencsalem eommiinity. 

The Japanese is a sincere Buddhist, hut he lays more 
'Hess upon the life he lives than upon the doctrine 
he piofc'ses. Buddhism has developed in him two 
importaiil features of eharuetpr. Of these the first is 

all intense feeling of duty; for this feeling, so strong 

in every Japanese duly to his F.mperor, to his country, 

to hi.s parents, to his patron, to his friends—is the 

coii.Meqiience of the sen.se of solidarity, of nonseparalcness, 

taught by Buddhism. Just us, in his art, lines are only 
symbols, so life is for him only a living symbol of duty. 
The '.eeofiil trail to which I refer is a refusal to assign 
an exaggerated value to tiansitory things. The soldier 
IS lirave because he does not cling de.sperately to life: 
the civilian is patient, enduring and daring heeaiise 
things, after all, are devoid of reality. 'I'o ii.se a trivial 
comparison, the Japanese Buddhist is like a poker player 
with unlimited resinirres; such a man would iTrtainh 
outplay a poor opponent whose whole fortune of, say, 
a thousand dollars is at stake. 

Buddhism has been instnimenlal in developing the 

stoic mind, self-control, a sense of duly in the Japanese. 
But lhe.se virile qualities have their “iounterpoinl,” to 
use an expression of Keyserling’s, in the Jupuncbe nature 
It is the gentle loiieli of melancholy partly derived from 
the belief in the transitoriness of human joys and 
sorrows. This is the leit-motif of Japanese art and 
the background of Japanese life. So true is it that the 
human soul must he sad in older to feel! Art, after 
all. is perhaps only an expression of luiinan sorrows: 

" flab' ich ein Lciil. nuich' ich ein Lied daraiis." 

But it is also true that only those eyes can see which 
-perhaps for having wept too niiieli -arc incapable o( 
tears. 


Asia 



NOTES 



“The Roof of War Does Nof Lie 
Jn The Need For Raw 
Materials'' 

Before the Twenty-fifth National Peace 
('onforence Sir Norman Angell exposed the 
common fallacy that the root of war is to be 
I'oiind in the need for raw materials. Said he : 

I lliat iIk' limt <){ war docs not lie in the 

need for raw materials, esperialiy in a world which 
is suffering from too much raw material. It is not 
the shortage of material which is the cause of war. 
No slate ever had any real difficulty in getting at 
raw material in the sense of being forbidden to 
lake it. 

If yon could give each nation self-sufficiency you 
would not s(dve your economic problem. You have 
I hat fact proved in the condition of the United Slates 
today. There you ha>e a territory wider than any 
territory in the world before, including more materials 
of industry than any state posse.ssea, but that fact 
does not enable it to solve its major economic 
problems. 

In making provision for economic peace the thing 
is not to provide for territorial ("xpansion for Japan 
or for Italy at somebody else's expense. The solution 
is to create in the world a code of economic rights, 
a freedom of economic movement which will enable 
any people to live while making its conirihution to 
the economic life of the world. 

That the ovefpoptilated condition of 
industrial countries is the cause of their 
nationals taking possession of other peoples’ 
territories is another similar fallacy. It is 
I'nly a minute fraction of the vast areas in 
Asia, Africa and Australasia belonging to 
•he British, French, Dutch, Belgian and 
Ifalian peoples in which their countrymen 
have settled. It is impossible for them to 
I ltd white inhabitants for the whole area of 
•nese lands. Yet they will not allow others 
h) settle there, or even sojourn there as s^lf- 
1 egpecting human beings. 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn on the New 
Indian Consfifufion 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn, who was Secretary 
of State for India in the second British 
Labour Government, has contributed an 
article to the current number of the Politicnl 
(Jnarfpyh/ dealing with the constitution 
imposed on India by the Government of 
India Act, 1935. , 

Some critics of the Indian Nationaf 
Congress have asserted that the reactionary 
features in the new Act are the result of the 
extravagances of that body and of blundering 
on the part of Mahatma Gandhi. The follow¬ 
ing passage in Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s article 
supplies a cogent commentary on such 
criticism : 

fn I Ilf negotiatiiiU!. for the new eon^titution the 
"piiil Ilf I'o-operalion was. gradually abandoned. 
India dropped out of the picture. In the new Bill 
the emphasis, was altered even if the technical terms 
remained the same. There wa.s no mention of 
Dominion .Status at all. There was no attempt to 
pietend that the safeguards were ‘ in the interests 
of India’ as stated in the Delhi Pact. Worst of all, 
direct election, which hitherto has been the rule in 
India, was abandoned and it was decided that the 
Centra] Legi.slature shouhl be chosen indirectly by 
the Provincial Assemblies. This provision combined 
with the extreme conservative character of the Central 
Assembly and the creation of Second Chambers in 
the provinces elirclively prevented any hope of a 
popular and, therefore, .strong Central Government. 

In the Report of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform it is 
poitited out in paragraph 22 that "the 
Statutory Commission,” popularly known as 
the Simon Commission, "emphasized in their 
Report” that "the new Indian Constitution 
must contain within itself the seeds of growth,” 
Readers, of the Government of India Act, 
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1935, know very well that it does not contain 
any such seeds. Mr. Wedgwood Benn has 
pointed out in his article that the condition 
laid down by the Simon Commission ha.s been 
violated by the retention, in the new Act, of 
the preamble to the 1919 Act, which makes 
the British Parliament the judge of “the time 
and manner of each atlvaneo” in the Indian 
constitution. 

*'Will India Work the Consfifufion 

Many persons iti India and Britain have 
asked, “Will India work the new constitution ?" 
The <ineBtion of .acceptance of office which 
h.as been agitating both CJongress and Liberal 
ranks is the same (jnestion in different 
phr.aseology. In his article in the Political 
Qiiartcrhi Mr. Wedgwood Bonn, too, a.sks, 
“Will India work tlie constitution His 
reply is : 

Workiiiji (lie (iiinslitiilion may mean Ivco thin{;s. 
It may mean merely a williiipnesy to i-land for 
ele<iion. bill jI" leal meaning is a willinpiip^s to 
torm or .Mipporl an Indian Ministry. Thai Indians 
' will be found to .aceepl portfolios, of coiir.se, goes 
wilboiit saying. Moreover, a very large section of 
till- (Vniral Legislature will be nominated by the 
Princes and will dutifully diseh.trgi; its lunelion. 
Moslems will no doubt co-operate in British India. 
Blit what of the authentic representatives of the 
Hindus who form the majority of the population't' 

Th.at, virtnsilly, is being debated by both 
Congres.s men anti Liberals, the latter and a 
section of the former being in favour of 
forming a Ministry. 

The Chances of a Change in the 
Indian Consfifufion 

That (he now con.stitution imposed on 
India needs change, and that of a radical 
character, has been pointed out already 
ui the pnge.s of Indian nntionali.st 
periodicals and newspapers and from 
many it platform. To Mr. Wedgood 
Benn, too, it was obvious that Indians would 
lo.se no time; in demanding a change. But he 
also perceives that the British response to the 
demand would be far from being prompt. 
Says he ; 

It is to he assumed that ho long aa a National 
or Conservative. Government exists it will remain 
unanswered, at any rale fur some years. In any such 
period of delay the relations between Britain and 
India can only suffer deterioration. The economic 
condition of the masses is hardly likely to improve. 
^Vbove all, strong vested interests will have been built 


up on the strength of British pledges. The task 
confronting the inevitable remodelling of the new 
constitution will be a formidable one. 

% -« 

Progress of Educafwn in 
Soviet Russia 

Visrn-hhnrafi Ncias for October makes 
the following extract fi;om the Umka, Mainichi 
and the Tohifo Niohi gVirhi of September 3, 
19.35 : 

.SoviKT .Schools Opkn 
25,483,000 children ami youths to attend. 
Moscow, .Sept. 1. -The Soviet Government opens 
llu' new school year today with over 25,000,OIX) 
children in school and 48.3,000 students in higher 
schools and universities. . 

According to figures of the Tsarist regime the total 
niimher of stuilcnts attending primary and middle 
schools was about 8,000,00() and 124.000 in the 
iinivcr.sitic.s. 

Kor the upkeep of the different government schools 
the .slate provided about 3,000,000 roubles in the 
lO.'f.v budget. Further figures on the expansion of 
stale education during tfie year .show .374 new city 
sehools and over 1000 village .schools, with the 
enormous construction appropriation of 22.3,000,000 
roubles. 

The univer.sal .seven year education .sy.stera lia.s been 
fully realized in the cities, and is now being success¬ 
fully introduced into the rural districts. 

Orissa University Scheme 

The Orissa University Committee, of 
which a meeting was held on the 14th October 
last under the prosidcntsbiji of Pandit Nila- 
kantha Das, m.a., have published a draft 
.scheme of the University. The courses of 
study laid down in it are a.s follows ; 

It is proposed that the University should under- 
take teaching in the following .subjects though some 
lime might elapse in instituting courses of study 
in some of them. 

Mining and Metallurgy; Marine Engineering; 
Phy-sics; Applied Gheinisiry; Oriya Language, 
Literature, Art and Gulturc; fiidian History and 
C.iilltirc including Archaeology with special reference 
to Oris.sa, English Language and Literature; History: 
Economics and Politics: Mathematics; Sanskrit and 
Philosophy. 

Each department should be in charge of a Proles 
sor assisted by one Reader and four la?ctiirers. 
Ghairs may be created in the first instance in tin 
case of Applied Chemistry, Economics and Politic'-. 
Oriya language and Literature and Indian Histon 
and Culture, including Archseology, 

The prominence given to some scientific, 
technological, archtoological, and cultura' 
subjects in view of the needs of Orissa, i- 
what it ought to be. 

The initial cost is estimated to be \ 
Rs. ,3,30,000, and the annual recurring cost 
Rs. 1,00,300. 
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IV - ‘ M r . , 

. ^ere are some raling Oriya pruoes and 
ohl^ilif yrt^o 'pan . iqdm^ meet, the initial 
(Gos^ though as a people tlie Oriyas are un¬ 
doubtedly. poor. Government. ought also to 
ooDtribute both to the initial and recurring 
costs. 

Turkey Jor Turks 

^Japah^bas followed, at least in the initial 
stages, the policy of Japan for the Japanese. 
A similar policy is being followed in Turkey. 

Ancoba (By Mail). 

' . The.,, new decree No. 2818 makes fundamental 
changea in the ownership of. mines in Turkey under 
the motto “Turkey for the Turks.” All foreigners 
are squeezed out of economic life. All mining and 
prospecting should be undertaken only by Turkish 
nationals. Ail workmen and employers should also 
be .Tiu'ks. Fpr every foreign specialist or skilled 
woman einployed with the ^rmission of the State, 
a special contribution should be made to support 
the national “ Mining Institute,” which goes to train' 
Turks in mining. 

The ownership cannot be transferred to foreigners. 
Those foreigners who are now in possession of conces¬ 
sions in, Eregil coal mines lose their rights. These 
foreigners receive in lump sum as compensation IS 
times the yearly amount of money paid by them to 
the State. 

It is not yet certain what fate awaits the foreign 
conu>anieB| working the mines. In the coal mines 
, of &egil chiefly French and Italian capital is sunk, 
in the..chromium mines German and French capital.— 
Vniui Press. 

The economic policy followed in Persia is 
like that followed in Turkey. 

Atwar Maharaja*s Banishment — 

Of Course without Trial 


Alwar, Sept. 27. 

Speculations regarding tlie future of the Maharaja 
of Alwar have been set at rest by the announce¬ 
ment made in a Durbar held under the orders of 
the Government of India by Col. Ogilvie, A. G.-G., 
Rajputana States. 

Col, Ogilvie said that the Government of India had 
been throngdiout anxious to spare the Maharaja’s 
feelings, but the responsibility for the announcement 
he was making must rest on the shoulders of those 
ill-disjposed persons who were carrying on propaganda 
for the Maharaja's premature return and by decep¬ 
tion and intimidation, were inducing others to sign 
petitioilB.. calculated to disturb the present form of 
administration. Should these endeavours be repeated 
the adndnistration knew how to deal with them and 
would not hesitate to act accordin^y. 

(^L Ogilvie announced: “The .scheme for reliev¬ 
ing ^ indebtedneu of the state will necessitate the 
continuance of Government control for at least 
15 yearn and the Government of India can see no 
pro^iect of, the Maharaja’s return to Alwar within 
• that p^od.” 

Ool. Ogilvie laid 'stress on the GoVerdment 
7B—I,*) 


of Indie's determinatipui to; relive tibe 
of Alww froj^. JlSs p^eiiji.pbaitKip: of.ipdebt^r 
ness and repair the ravages p£ pfwt mistule 
and to set up an admiuistratioii in tibe interests 
of the ^tate and its subjects. , 

The Hindustan Times of October 1, how¬ 
ever, writes : 

But this sto^ of “past misrule”' aSd die 
therefrom, which it is now proposed to natitr^'^’ 
keeping the Maharaja an exile lor 15 yoasa ipngar,, 
somehow does not fit in with a pronottneenieat of 
the same Col. Ogilvie at a banquet given 'ia’''hhl' 
honour on 24th November, 1932, jutt a few taonths 
before the Maharaja was ask^ to undertake a. 
trip to Europe.' Relevant portions of that speech will 
bear reproduction. , ■ ■ , 

Col. Ogilvie quoted Mr. Ramsay MacDonald con¬ 
gratulating the Maharaja on his wise administration: 

“Yon have been a very distinguished ruler of a 
most prosperous State. In your actions, hi Votii' 
government, in your policy, you have amply fnlwasl 
those injunctions placed upon you by the lata 
Curton when he visited your State. You have home 
the burden of your high and troublous office with' 
placid equanimity and uniform success. Inthe 
course of your reign, you have enriched the material 
prosperity of the State; and you have led it steadily 
on the highroad of political progress.” 

Lest MacDonald’s tribute should he discounted' as 
neing on a par with his “Ah my Indian friends* 
orations. Col. Ogilvie buttressed it with his own' 
testimony. Recounting the salient features of the 
Maharaja’s reign he said: 

“The income of the State has risen from Rs. 30 
lakhs in 1903 to 60 lakhs. Nearly 50 lakhs have 
been spent on tanks, 20 lakhs on buildings and' 
30 laklis on roads. A High Court haS' 'been 
established at the capital and the Judiciary' has 
been separated from uie Executive. Education' has 
been made free in the State. Religioas eduettiiMi 
is imparted to both communities. The number of 
municipalities has risen from 8 to 31 and every 
village possesses a Panchayat Board.” 

And look at this testimonial: 

“Your Highness is always ready and «am to 
iiiiligate all legitimate grievances of your suojoots. 
.... Your Highness’s statesmanship and yonr WeB- 
known impartial solicitude for the welfare of your 
people, whatever may be their caste and eieod, fuive 
had the effect of entirely tranq uillizing the rOcent 
agitation in the State itself. .... Your 'Ui^UMas 
has done and will continue to do everything hi your 
power lo keep every subject of your ^te in a 
condition of happy contentment.” 

The Delhi daily proceeds to observe 

How the Maharaja, who was hrid in such high 
esteem by the A. G.-G., almon< otranight; toned 
into a ruler whose very pte80iice‘"'in.; or'''hSar the 
State spelt danger is a mystery whldh baffles adntios. 
The “past miarule” cannot refer to- dortdoptBents 
between 24th November, 1932, and '21st F^eoniary, 
1933^ And if' it did, by «11 Oonoiis of Ifigic, the 
Maharaja ought to be tree freah. btauie. Nevttthelesa, 
he has been livii^ in otik kr the kSit‘ two years 
and more and for another' 15 yohri at- least’ he cannot 
< think of coming anyvtimre near his S^e. 

On the lost occasion, Ccd. Ogilvie in so many 
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words told his Highness that he could always rdy 
on the support and sympathy . of the Imperial 
Government, and on his own assistance and advice 
in the Maharaja’s endeavours to maintain law and 
order by just and firm action. Now, he holds a 
durbar “under the orders of the Government of 
India ” and proceeds to announce that the Maharaja 
has been guilty of “misrule” which merits exile! 
Such is logic; such is life. 

It tiiay be suggested that it is a case of 
mistaken identity. The Colonel Ogilvie of 
1932 is not the same person as the Colonel 
Ogilvie of 1935. They arc namesakes but not 
the same person. 

Communism Will End in Russia, 
says Dr. Will Duranf 

“What is truth?’' .said jesting Pilate, “but 
would not wait for an answer,”—is a well- 
known sentence. One may similarly ask : 
“What is the truth regarding Soviet Russia ?” 
And the answers are many, differing poles 
asunder. So we publish as many versions as 
we can, proceeding from responsible persons. 

Dr. Will Iiurant, the distinguished 
American writer, is known in India as the 
author of The Case for India, which was 
reviewed in The Modern Review some years 
ago by Rjibindranath Tagore. His observa¬ 
tions on communism printed below, have 
appeared in the Los Angele.'i Evening Herald 
and Express : 

Dr. Will Duranl, noted writer, philosopher and 
student of human nature, today was on record pre¬ 
dicting the overthrow of the Russian Communist 
regime. 

“It is a Utopian dream that cannot be achieved” 
he declared. “Such an unnatural condition cannot 
last long. Power, greed, ambition and love of family 
are inherent in the human race and can only be 
divorced by force.” 

Rauical —$5000— Liberal 

Dr. Durant, who is lecturing at the summer session 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
sprang into international fame a few years ago with 
his book, “ History of Philosophy,” and is now writ¬ 
ing a history of the world. 

In his comment on Communism, the famous 
philosopher dryly observed that “a radical becomes a 
liberal with $5000 and a conservative with $10,000.” 

Tells Disillusionment 

Conditions of poverty and tyranny disillusioned 
lum when he sought the perfect society on a visit 
to -Russia. He said: 

"Communism is taking on the aspects of a state 
religion, the people of necessity having to ]ook< up 
to something to relieve them from the terrible 
struggle^ he said, “Russia is having trouble at 
home. Germany and Japan both watch her with 
greedy eyes, ready to step in at any opportanity. 

. It wiU be only a matter of time befbn private 


industry takes over the now state-controlled factories 
and shops. I saw distinct evidences of that tlnee 
years ago when I was there. Russians are becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with the regime of today ana 
the end is in sight.” 

Exaggerating Mere British 
Declarations of Intentions ? 

San Francisco Chronicle of August 11, 
1935, is re.sponsible fo^thc following ; 

Britain Trains Indian Crews for Warships 

London, Aug. 10—Indians are to be taught heavy 
gunnery in the biggest ships of the British navy. 
The gun turrets will be commanded by native Indian 
officers, the aerial observers co-operating and the gun 
Jayers, and gunners will be Indians. 

This will be a tryout which envisages the day when 
India, like other dominions, will have an auxiliary 
Royal British Indian Navy to succour the empire in¬ 
time of need. 

This decision has not been taken recklessly or in 
a theatrical mood because of present naval talks. 
For the last three years, since Admiral Walwyn 
submitted his famous report that India was unspeak¬ 
ably vulnerable from the sea, Indian officers and 
men have been undergoing intensive training in 
gunnery in the royal Indian marine, recently recon¬ 
stituted as royal Indian navy. 

Gunnery Eye Comes Back 

At first the gunnery aboard the armed sloopsr 
which form the nucleus of this fleet was disappoint¬ 
ing in the extreme. When British seized India she 
forbade Indians to have artillery ashore or afloat. 

The gunnery mind and the gunnery eye, still 
strong among Turks, Persians, and Afghans, has 
died nut. But there has been so much enthusiasm 
among Indian soldiers and sailors and they have 
devoted themselves to gunnery with such zest that 
Admiral Bedford's reports from the East Indies 
squadron, which he now commands in the place of 
Walwyn, have staggered the admiralty in Whitehall. 

Showing Satisfactory 

The Indian has taken to gunnery. His target 
practice can compare with that of any of the 
dominion’s fleets. The latter have had decades of 
training: the Indian has had three years and the 
highest calibre gun which has been employed wa» 
a four inch. 

They will be given intensive training in handling 
the mammoth guns of vessels like the Hood and the 
Queen Elizabeth. 

In these exercises complete control, under British 
supervision, will ultimately be handed over to Indian 
officers ami men, and the targets will lie at rangea 
of 17 and 20 miles. 

Will Handle Air Talks 

Indian airmen, alone, will do the observation , work 
and Indians alone will be employed as signalers. 

If these tests are successful, then it is the intention 
of Whitehall to hand over to the royal Indian navy 
one of the county class cruisers of the royal navy 
to become the nucleus of a real Indian fleet whion 
it is hoped within 20 years will become as much an 
asset in empire defense and politics os the Indian 
army is today. 

The above is a sample of British propa¬ 
ganda in relation to what wonderfol things 
Britain is going to do for Indians. 
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Will some M. L. A. or other put questions 
in the Legislative Assembly to ascertain what 
fraction or multiple of a dozen Indians will 
have the advantage of the training so magnilo- 
quently described above ? 

The Royal Indian Navy is a pompous and 
imposing name. But it has no super- 
dread*naught8, dread-naughts, cruisers, 
submarines, etc. "At present the sea-going 
units comprise the 5 sloops Indus, 
Hindustan, Cornwallis, Clive and 
Lawrence, a surveying vessel, a patrol and 
a trawler, used for target towing.” And this 
imposing array of sea-going units is for a 
country having an area of 1,808,679 square 
miles, with thousands of miles of sea-board, 
and a population of .353 millions. Moreover, 
though it is called the Royal Indian Navy, its 
commanding officer is a Britisher, its Indian 
personnel is microscopic, and it can and will 
be used for British imperial purposes without 
the consent and even in defiance of the opinion 
of the people of India. 

Women as Heads of D.eparfmenfs 
in Nagpur Universify 

The following item of news has appeared 
in several dailies ; 

Nagpur, Oct. 8. 

Mr. M. B. Niyogi, Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur 
University, has appointed the following three ladies 
to be the heads of the department of studies noted 
against their names with effect from 21st October, 
1935. The appointments have been received with 
satisfaction in Nagpur and elsewhere since this is 
the first time that ladies have been appointed to such 
responsible posts in the Universitv. 1. Miss K. S. 
Ranga Rao, M.A., l.t„ f.b.c.s. (Geography). 
2, Mrs. Comolata Dutt (Music). 3. Mrs. Ramabui 
Tambe (Domestic Science), b.a., t.d. (Loudon). 

How Thirfy-six Is Equal to Six 
Hundred and Nine 

The Bombay Sentinel writes : 

Mr. L. R. Tairsee bitterly complained that the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber had not been fairly 
treated. 

The Delimitation Committee couldn’t be^ fair to 
every one, and it had to be more than fair to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and European Trades 
Association. Indians should preserve a proper sense 
of proportion, as we have always said. 

while the European Trades Association with 36 
members had got one seat, said Mr. Tairsee, his 
Chamber with 609 members had also got only one 
seat. • 

He forgets that these skopkMpers represent 
Important interests like those of ice-oream sellers, 


caterers, hairdressers, tailon, etCy on Whom tlw 
European commoaily has to depend for its comfot^ 

Mr. A. Greville Bullock aaid the Trades Assocla' 
tion could not make its membership larger than the 
number of retail traders, namely, 3& 

We are afraid not, though their importance could 
be increased to any extent either by U» Government, 
or the Delimitation Committee. 

L. R. T. said that 80 crores of capiul was involved 
in the Indian Merchants' Chamber, and asked hoW 
much capital there was between the 36 pastry-selleta 
and hairdressers. 

But while no safeguards and reservations are 
needed to protect the 80 crores, the Viceroy has 
special powers to nroteot the 36 shopkeepers. 

The Viceroy-designate made an important pro¬ 
nouncement at the International Grocers’ Exhibition 
in London, on the new constitution. _ 

Just to show the importance of British diopkeepers 
in the new reforms, we suppose. 

“Faith in the future of India,” says a headline 
from B. B, to Lord Linlithgow’s speech to grocers. 

Something like a faith cure, by which Indians are 
to believe that they have secured full responsible 
government, while the grocers parade their safeguards, 

"Libertie and Right Reason" 

All journalists, if not all who value "libertie 
and right reason”, should take note of what 
was said at the unveiling of the Mauckesfer 
Qtiardian Staff’s Memorial to Mr. C. P. Scott 
and his son, Mr. E. T. Scott, which came off 
in August last in the vestibule of the offices 
of the famous newspaper which still embodies 
their faith and courage. The present editor, 
Mr. W. P. Crozier, who is maintaining 
admirably the great tradition of the Matichester 
Quardian, paid a tribute to the two men whose 
work the bronze plaques with their heads in 
bas relief commemorate. Said he in a notable 
speech : 

Their success—a success of which neither the one 
nor the other took any great account—rested on a 
firm moral basis. They sustained a clear philosophy 
of riglit and wrong; to the problems of the daily 
newspaper they applied the principles of Reason. 
They possessed in their minds what Milton called 
that “true Libertie which alwayes with right Reason 
dwells.” 

Milton says that when a man forsakes the rule of 
Reason and loses his inward liberty, then it is easy 
for a Tyrant to take away his outward liberties as 
well. We may think, and rejoice in thinking, that 
these men were examples of that calm courage of 
Reason which will make this country safe against 
the coming of tyranny. We may think, too, with 
what tenacity they would have roasted every encroach¬ 
ment on the disciplined freedom of this country, the 
“ mansion-house of liberty,” and with what faith 
they would have assailed the foreign tyrannies that 
now afflict the world, believing that a steady flow of 
light and reason, like a stream of particles bombard¬ 
ing an atom, will in time disintegrate and dissolve 
the strongest opposition. 

The Scotts lived among the mnltitudinous Ihings 
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that hurry through the columns of a newspaper, 
the things that are in the mouths of all today and 
tomorrow are forgotten, and out of it all they , created 
aomething that will not die. The reason was that, 
whatever they did, they always looked to the end 
in view. Over two thousand years ago the wise 
Jew of Ecclesiaslicus said, “Whatsoever thou takost 
in hand, remember the end and thou shah never 
do amiss.” But, indeed the daily paper is not, or 
need not be, a thing of the day alone. It has its 
spirit, its character, which no alien hand can take 
away and no one but itself destroy. 

We here, celebrating the two Scotts, may make 
bold to say of newspapers what John Milton said 
of books—and in Milton you will find more about 
the Scotts.than in any other author,—“Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny 
of life in them to be as active as the soul was whose 
progeny they are.” A newspaper is in one way more 
than a book, for the inheritance. in it should live 
and grow as it lives and grows itself. 

Tlie work of the Scotts is, no doubt, embodied in 
the files, in the papers of their time. But what they 
did and were is still abroad in the world; it is a 
leaven that works far beyond the range of the physical 
eye. 

Official Advice fo "Preserve Priceless 
Materials for Posterity*' 

A note issued from Simla by the Director 
,pf Public Information runs as follows : 

The rich heritage which Southern India possesses 
in ita large number of temples remarkable alike 
for their size and the wealth of sculptural and 
epigraphical material is well known to students of 
Indian architecture, Art and History. Few people, 
however, realize the real value of these precious 
monuments and the great harm done to the cause 
of history by the indifference and neglect to which 
they are subjected at the hands of the larger public, 
and sometimes by those who are charged with the 
duty of looking after them. The archeological 
Department has already taken steps to collect, study 
and publish as many of the inscriptions as possible, 
but tnonsands of inscriptions yel remain to be copied 
and deciphered. The importance of these inscrip¬ 
tions which are veritable mines of information 
regarding the life and times uf the princes and 
peoples in the past ages, cannot be exaggerated 
and it is uf the greatest importance that well informed 
public opinion ^oiild range itself on the side of those 
who are making efforts to preserve these priceless 
materials for posterity. 

One of the most baneful practices which has 
resulted in considerable damage to sculptures and 
inscriptions, is that of white-washing against which 
the archmological department has repeatedly raised 
its voice. The practice, however, has continued to 
; grow. from year to year till there are hardly any 
temples with endowments that have not adopted this 
utterly unnecessary practiee at one time or another. 
Valuadile inscriptions are in this way damaged beyond 
' recognition and valuable ancient painting hidden 
fot nges under thick layers of ebunatni It is hoped 
that..the enlightened public will co-operate wirii the 
. Arcbnologicol department and exercise their iniuence 
iio -teinple authorities and pious but ignorant devotee, 
who. may <be inclined to adopt this wperstltioas 
.practice. Indiscriminate, bnnung of lamps'on sculp¬ 


tures, pillars, panels and inscribed slabs is anothn 
harmiut practice which must be put a stop to, if 
these monuments are' to be saved. The pressure,of 
public opinion ought to force the managers of temples 
ro remove coatings of white-wash or oil where ftiey 
may be e-risting and restore the inscriptiohs, sculp- 
tiires, etc., to their pristine condition. 

The activities of certain rich arid pious communi- 
ties, such as the Nattukkbottai Ghettie^ Constitute 
another source of danger to the historical records 
and sculptures presened in old temples. In coarse 
uf renovating ancieiin shrines often at an' encriUCus 
expenditure of money, old inscribed and' sculptured 
stones, are somctimc.s chiselled out and employed 
in new masonry or placed in the foundations of new 
constructions without regard to the'' records ‘and 
carvings engraved on them. It is hoped' that 
the good sense and cultural conscience of 
the more enlightened members of such communi¬ 
ties as aro engaged in such pious but ofteii ibis- 
guided works will assert themselves and remove the 
danger to which these ancient records are expored. 
The Hindu Religious Endowment Board, ^hich' is 
functioning in the Madras Presidency, con With 
advantage take up the matter and impress on thdse 
concerned to look upon it as their sacred duty to 
preserve every stone of the old structures intact and 
I hereby induce posterity to respect the pious 'foutida- 
lions of our own generation. 


Official Precept and Example Differ 

The foregoing official note represents the 
official precept to be followed by the public 
and the precept i« praiseworthy.' But the 
official advice does not tally with the official 
practice and example in matters archeeological. 
Adequate efforts are not made by the Govern- 
irteut of India to preserve for future genera¬ 
tions of Indians India’s priceless archieological 
materials. The suras provided in the budget 
for archmological work are quite inadequate. 
Indians have given practical proofs of oipacity 
for undertaking and carrying out archaeological 
excavations and investigations and determiuing 
their value. But, far from employing capable 
Indian archteological officers in continuing 
work in fields discovered by them and from 
making adequate arrangements for the training 
of students in arcbeeplegy for having a 
sufficient supply of such officers in future, 
Government have by legislation given to 
foreigners the right to do archaeological work 
in India and appropriate its results to an 
extent unprecedented and unheard of in any 
Otheir abcient' country having indteriats like 
those in ours. Tlie least which Govbrnmeut 
should now dio is to attach to eftch fpreigo ' 
ardhibolbgical ’ expeditioh working in', tndia 
a quota of Ii^n arcbseolbgioal nffioeita and 
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a batch of Indian students for reqeiviog 

piwstical, 

Expioifafion of Indian Archasologicaf 
Finds By Foreign Agencies 

The immediate occasion for writing as 
we have done above in the foregoing notes 
will be plain from the following questions 
asked by Mr. C. N. Mnthuranga Mudaliar in 
the Legislative Assembly on the 19th of 
September last and the answers given to 
them : 

Is it u fact that some important archseological 
finds have been allowed to be taken out of India 
to foreign countries? 

Are the Covemnienl aware of the fact that some 
fine sculptures from Amaravati now find a place 
in the British Museum, the Musee Cuiraet in France, 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York and the 
Boston Museum? 

Were they taken with the full knowledge of tfip 
Government of India? If so, how did the Government 
allow such things to happen, and are the Government 
prepared to stop such things in future? 

In reply Sir (xirija Shankar Bajpai stated 
that 

The (’.overninent were not aware of any archteo- 
logical finds being taken out of India since the 
passing of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 
1904. The antiquities referred to by Mr. Mudaliar 
were probably taken our of India before, the Act was 
passed. Section 17 of the said Act itself is designed 
to prevent the exodus of antiqpjities of value. 

Interpellations followed. 

Mr. Mnthuranga Mudaliar: Is it a fact that the 
Government have permitted foreign ArchsEological 
Societies to carry on excavations in select sites in 
North India? II so what are the Societies that have 
been granted such privileges? What are the places 
•'uch .Societies have been permitted to wotk on? 

Continuing, Mr. Mudaliar asked: could not the 
Government find funds to carry on the excavations 
themselves? If for any reason the Government could 
dot take up the work at once why did not the 
Government wait till funds are available? 

Are the Government prepared to see that foreigners 
are not allowed to meddle with our monuments? 

.Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai: A licence for the 
excavation of a site at Cbanhuduro in the Nawab' 
Shah District of Sind has been granted to the 
American School.of Indian atad Iranian Studies. 

the Government regret that funds to carry on 
excavation on any large scale cannot be made avail¬ 
able unfil ' thp financial situation improves. Tbe 
ancient sites, both historic and pre-historic, available 
for excavation in this country are so QumefoiiB fhat 
it is highly improbable that more than a very small 
Metiou of fhem 'cOuld explored by official agency 
during .the next hundred years. 

.Outside asMstance under ^proper safeguanls .is, 
^dtefdire, to be‘ welcomed. Suidt saifeguarat will 
' 'tie niuid in Siictioil' 20>B of the Andent M^uddite 
Preaervation Act and the rules made thereunder. 


In spite of the , lfiqpcial„ si|u^Og Ij;^ 
as it i8,,,Oov;ernr»!BDt ^jSiid no .^isSSctilty . in 
speodipg money laywbiy ,pii, dbir flivil 
and military projects. . For ' fbis .rqaspn^ 
the l,ndian public pan never, be oonviaeed 
that no money can be provided for ,arqh^- 
logical work on an adequate. 8(;^e> ...If 
sufficient money were found and proper 
arrangements made for traiqipg ..jitiip^Ie- 
Indian .students in archaeology, Outside' 
assistance" would never be neceaafwy. ,.48 for 
‘'outside assistance under proper saf^uards" 
—well, Indian expert opinion is that iliej^e-' 
guards are not such as would protect .Indian 
interests. 

Seeing that Nature and Mother Earth, have 
preserved India’s priceless treasures in their 
womb under the ground for ages, why do not 
the British Government wait a century or two 
longer to see whether Providence cannot 
preserve India’s heritage, instead of allowing 
even a part of it to be carried away to forei^ 
countries ? India has no glory to be prpud of 
at present. Why grudge the posterity of 
India the pleasure and the pride of finding 
and interpreting Indian antiquities in thqir 
own way, as all other civilized peoples are 
now doing ? 

There were further tjuestions and answers 
in the Assembly. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Are the Government 
aware that some agents of foreign scholars are 
allempting to remove beautiful specimens of Hiu4n 
Bronzes? Do the Government propose to prevent 
-uch things? 

Sir G. .S. Bajpai: The Government have , no 
information but if the Hon’ble Member wfU SipW*® 
specific instances they will consider the quest Ion 
of taking suitable action. 

That further progress with excavations of the tyf* 
pre-historic sites discovered in South India 2S yean 
ago one at Perumbair in the ChiBglepttt Diati^ 
and the other at Adichanallur in the Tinp ev^ly 
District could not be made for wont of funda 'im 
the reply given by Sir Girija Shankar nfly¬ 

ing to Mr. C. N. Mnthuranga Mwlaliar, at fte 
Assembly today. ' 

Sir Girija added that the question of conducting 
further excavations at the above sites would he consi¬ 
dered when more^ funds became avgilahle. Contitiu- 
ing Sir G. .S. Bajpai said that .the f^oyieniment had 
not undertaken a complete aditvey of'the plam 
that are worthy of excavatimw, but' they are.in 
possession of lists of the more imoortant sites. 

Asked whether the Govetnmmi prepared to 
take up the work of a survey ,at an eany date the 
.Hon’ble Member said that it is not .p^Ue ,for 
,nqan<^id.]:ea8ona. 

As old Dr. .JTohfiiAon cynically describad 
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patriotism as the last refuge of scoundrels, so 
"financial reasons” may be described as the 
last resource left on some occasions for officials 
at their wits’ end for a reasonable reply. For 
other occasions of similar use are the 
expresions “reasons of state,” “in the public 
interest,” etc. 

Archaeology in Afghanistan 

Kabul, Sept. 27. 

His Excellency Sardar Ahtned Ali Khan, Minister 
for Education, who had gone to Bainian to decide 
about the steps to be taken to preserve the beautiful 
Buddhistic remains there after consultation with the 
engineering board, returned to the capital. A plan 
costing about two lakhs of Afghan rupees has l^en 
prepared. 

The total revenue of Afghanistan is 
'estimated at about one hundred and fifty 
million (Afghani) rupees, or a little more than 
four crores of Indian rupees. 'J'he total 
Government revenue of India, Central and 
Provincial, in 1934-3.5, was Hs. 204,24,23,485. 
If the nn.advanced Afghan Government can 
spend two lakh.s of Afghani rnpees out of a 
total revenue of 1.50 millions of Afghani rupees 
for sitnply preserving the relics in a single 
place, the very advanced British Government 
of India ought to be able to spend 2,72,300 
Indian rupees for the excavation and preserv¬ 
ation combined of unique archa?ologlcal 
remains in each district containing such things 
—for example, Nawabshah in 8ind, mentioned 
in a previous note. 

The Literally Priceless Archaeological 
Finds should Remain in India 

It should be borne in mind that the remains 
at Bamian in Afghanistan are of the ordinary 
Grmeo-Buddhlst kind, whereas the archmo- 
logical finds in Sind are unique and epoch- 
making, and have compelled historians to 
change their ideas of ancient Indian history 
radically in many respects. Hence, they are 
literally priceless. Everything of such descrip¬ 
tion found in India should be kept in India. 
If duplicates, triplicates, etc., are found, they 
should be kept in different museums in India 
and it is only after all the principal museums 
have been supplied, if possible, with such 
-duplicates that the question of allowing 
foreigners to take any of them away out of 
^inidia ought to be considered. 


This has not been done in the case of the 
Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro finds. Hence 
they should all be brought back to India, and 
kept in tlie different prbcipal museums in tliis 
country. 

When on a visit to the British Museum in 
London, we foun(i that some magnificent 
Amarav.ati sculptures had been given to that 
museum by a former Secretar 7 of State for 
India. What right had he to rob Amaravad 
of these priceless possessions ? Would he 
have displaced a single stone of any Muham¬ 
madan tomb or shrine ? 

Archaeological Activity in the 
Indian States 

Many Indian States are entitled to praise 
for what their Governments have done to 
discover and preserve ancient remains. H. E H. 
the Nizam’s Government has spent a large 
.sum for preserving and publishing coloured 
facsimiles of the frescoes at Ajanta, and it 
has an archleological survey department of 
its own. Tranvancore and Mysore have done 
noteworthy archteological work and continue 
to spend considerable amounts on such activi¬ 
ties. Bhopal has paid and pays for the 
preservation of the remains at Sanchi. There 
are museums at Gwalior, l^aroda, Mayiirbhanj, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, etc. Every ruling prince and 
chief, however small his territory, ought to 
encouKige archmological excavation and 
investigation, if there is anything ancient to 
be found in his state. 

One thing more the Princes ought to do, 
if they are not doing it already. They should 
award scholarships to de.serving students 
of ancient Indian history and get them trained 
in archajology. The most brilliant and able 
among them should be sent abroad for further 
study, observation and training. They should 
visit Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Crete, Greece, 
Italy, etc., on the one hand and Java, Bali, 
Anam, Cambodia, etc., on the other. I'hose 
who want to specialize in museum work 
should visit the principal museums in Europe 
and America. All such students should be 
required to submit periodical reports of their 
work abroad to the proper authorities through 
competent scholars of the places of ^eir 
sojourn. 
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Faridpur Wpmetis Conference 
Demands 

Fahidpoh, Oct. 20. 

A largely attended women’a conference was held 
at Orakan^, Faridpur, under the auspices of the 
Ilari Guru Chand Mission, Mrs. Mohamaya Ganguly 
presiding. 

The conference adopted resolutions urging the 
Government to take up the offences under the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act as crown cases; to award 
capital sentence as the highest form of punishment 
to those who offended against women; and imme¬ 
diately to bring into operation the Bengal Compulsory 
Primary Education Act. The necessity of enacting 
such laws as would prevent a man of above 45 from 
marrying a woman below 30 was also siressed by 
the conference, which appealed to the Government 
for sanction of adequate funds for raising the Devi 
.Santi Satpbhama Girls’ M. E. Sc'-oot to the status 
of a high school .—Associated Press. 

All the resolutions are worthy of support 
As regards capital punishment for heinous 
»offences against women, it will be remembered 
that the late Justice Syed Amir AH of the 
Calcutta High Court suggested in the eighties 
of the last century that such sentences shonld 
be pronounced in cases of gang rape and the 
like, mentioning the precedent that in Australia 
such sentences were inflicted on 'larrikins' in 
similar cases, so long as necessary. 

Legislation for preventing elderly and old 
men from marrying young girls is also 
, necessary. Last month a retired district and 
j sessions judge named liraja Lai Dutt, 81 years 
old, married a 14 year-old girl against her 
declared wishes, by paying her f.ither 
Rs. ] 5,000. The marriage ceremony was to 
have been performed in Calcutta. But some 
yo;ing men there coming to know of the 
preparations prevented it. The details of 
their efforts are tragi-comic. Foiled in his 
attempts, the bridegroom in his dotage cursed 
he young men and wandered disconsolate in 
the streets. The bride, when a.sked whether 
she would marry the dotard, paid, “No,” adding 
that he was her father. And yet, driven away 
from the city, the bridegroom and the father 
of the bride have made a victim of the girl in 
jthc native village of the father. Surely such 
hings should be prevented by law. There is 
strong volume of opinion against such 
narringes and it may be hoped that even the 
^iiruashram Swarajya Sangha and the 
prahman Sabha will not oppose such legisla- 
^on. 


"Something Valuable in Ayarp^dd' 

CotoMBo, Oct. 19. 

Any propoaala from a lepreoeautive medical body 
for a aclentific inveatigation of the Ayurvedic 
would be favourably conaidered by Ute Britiah 
Medical Aasociatlon, declared Dr. C. C Aoderaon,' 
Secretary of the Medical Association, io an interview 
here. Dr. Anderson was one of a party of nenly 
200 distinguiabed members of the British Medieu 
Association who passed through G>lombo, today, <Hi 
their voyage home aboard the P. and 0. uner, 
Rajputana, after attending the recent Congreas at 
Melbourne. 

“ I have no doubt,” observed Dr. Anderson, pro¬ 
ceeding, “that something valuable to the mediqal 
world could be found in the ancient system of 
Ayurveda, but it is a pity that Indian and Ceylonese 
doctors trained in the West have not themselves 
carried on the work of investigation.” He also 
said that it was possible the next meeting of the 
British Medical Association might be held in India. 

This is not the first time that Western 
physiciaus have pronounced such opinions in 
yelation to the Ayurvedn. 

It is not quite correct to say that Indian- 
doctors trained in the West have not at all 
carried on the work of investigation in- 
Ayurvedic medicine. 

Those who want to carry on such investiga¬ 
tions will obtain much help in some directions 
from the late Major B. D. Basu and his co¬ 
workers' Indian Medicinal Plants, of which w 
revised and greatly improved and enlarged) 
second edition is nearly ready. 

Poison Gas and Aeroplane Bombing 
**Barbarous Perverition of Science** 

London (By Air Mail). 

'‘We view with apprehension the growing tendency 
in official quarters in ibis and other civilized countries 
to accept the use of aircraft for unrekricted bomb 
and gas attacks on the civil population. 

“We consider this the most barbarous perveraian 
of science and industry that has yet occurred in 
human history. We feel sure that if practised, it 
will, in a short time lead to the breakdown of 
civilized life.” 

This attack on the bombing of civilians from the 
air was issued through the National Peace Council 
by .some of Britain's greatest scientists, including 
Sir Frederick Hopkins, 1929 Nobel me^cine prize¬ 
winner, Mr. Julian Huxley, Mr. Bertrand Russet and 
Sir Daniel Hall. 

The statement continues; “The method (implicit 
in the British Government’s air expansion pro¬ 
gramme) of countering air attack by means of 
reprisals carries its own condemnation. The accept¬ 
ance of this principle by the Government has already 
increased general apprehension of air attains in 
Western Europe. Active defence by interceptor air¬ 
craft and anti-aircraft guns, etc., can, it is admittt^ 
only result in casualties in the attaeking force with¬ 
out prevemhig mote than u small fraction of possi^ 
damage.” ^ 
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The etacenent th 0 B lepesttf' the reciihQy 

by the National Peace Council, that the 
Home Office’s plabs for the defence of the civil 
poptilati'dn, on Uie one 'haitd are inadequate, and on 
the other calchlated to produce a dangerous illusion 
of security. 

Meanwhile the concrete measures the Government 
intends to be taken agdnst air attack have been 
announced by Wing Commander F. J. Hodsell, 
Assistant under-sectetary in charge of the air raid 
precautions department of the Home Office. These 
include the setting up of first aid and decontamina¬ 
tion posts, casualty clearing stations, an intelligence 
service for information, and the issue of respirators 
and protective clothing to all fire brigades.— Reuter. 

Though this is the opinion of some of 
Britain’s greatest scientists—and of some of 
the' greatest scientists elsewhere—the British 
•Government in India have recently bombed 
villages beyond the N.-W. Frontier from the 
air, and Italy has been using poison gas and 
bombing the civilian population of Abyssinia 
from the air in her war against that country. 

Incidentaly, we draw our readers’ attention 
to the article by Mr. Wilfred Wellook, 
ex-M. P., in the last August number of this 
Heview showing that there is no real protec¬ 
tion against air attacks. 

It was at one time supposed that as 
Mussolini is the dictator of fivilhed and 
artistic Italy, he would not have recourse to 
the savage and bnrharous use of poison gas 
■{we must beg pardon of real savages and 
barbarians, who neither knew how to prepare 
poison gas nor used it consequently). 8o 
The Manchester thmrdmi asked : “But are 
the Italians going to use gas at all ?” By 
way of reply it added : 

"It is chBritnble t6 suppose that the Italians have 
no intention of using gas in the Abyssinian campaign. 
Italy is one of the Powers that signed the Gas 
Protocol of the year 1925 without reservations. This 
protocol is an international treaty and is now in 
force. Italy has not shown much regard for inter¬ 
national treaties of late, but it la questionable ■whether 
any Power can defy treaties without any limit of 
any kind. If Italy uses gas in her campaign, the 
shock to world opinion •will be considerable, and 
none the less so because yet another treaty will 
have been violated.” 

The great British newspaper then went 
•^on to hope that 

“ even if she (Italy) , thinks it in her 
national interest to invade what she calls a barbarous 
country, she Will refrain from a method of warfare 
more 'barbarous than any the alleged barbarians 
themselves could think of.” 

And yet civilixeil Italy has been using 
tborbetrem metbodh of warfittc' (pace true 
and still more civilized Britain has 


been usbg another battialbiid metfi^%f 
warfare. 

1 axing Spread of Knowledge By 
Increasing Postage 

The representation, submitted by a d^pu)^- 
tion of the Publisher^ and Booksellers’ 
Association of Soutii Ijadia to the Director- 
General of Posts and I'elegraphs daring His 
recent visit to Madras, for reduction in postal 
rates, will be supported by the pnblisers, book¬ 
sellers and authors in other parts of India, as 
well as by educators, students and the general 
public. 

Among countries claiming to be civilized, 
India beats the record for poverty 
and illiteracy. Too few of her children 
and fewer still among her illiterate 
adults receive education. Among the 
children who receive some instruction, 
many lapse back into illiteracy, which is due 
in part to the lack of supply of cheap iuterest- 
iug books. Such being the state of the 
country, high rates of postage on books are 
a prohibitive tax on the spread of knowledge. 

The deputation pointed out among other 
things that in the case of small (and we may 
add, even big) and popular moderately priced 
books, the postage is often as much as or 
more than the price. Such a statement is not 
at all surprising. Formerly, a book weighing 
ten tolas could be sent by post for half an 
anna. At present that would cost one and 
a quarter anna, the first five tolas costing three 
pice and the second or its part two pice. 
Formerly publishers could send small packets of 
notices and descriptive literature for advertising 
their books for two pice. That costs three pice 
now. Formerly value-payable packets could 
be sent at will unregistered, and registration 
cost only two annas extra. At ‘present all 
value-payable packets must be registered: and 
the registration fee has been increased fifty 
per cent to three annas. Formerly, the money 
order commission for a five irupee V. P. packiet 
or less was only one anna. Now it is two 
annas. 

Recently the Nawab of Chhaitari/ who 
officiated as GovSmor of tHe United’Provld^es 
for a short period and hence’ oughtiEbi knoW, 
is reported to have declared 'tiiat 6dr'’<jfoVferii-‘ 
meat is socialistic. One may go a step farther 
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and say that aa a great leveller it ia even 
communistic. For, it taxes salt, tobacco, 
amusements, knowledge, spirituous liquors, 
pilgrimage, and intoxicating drugs alike. 

Catcuffa European Capitalists as 
Pilgrims by Third Class to Kafra I 

Recently the North-Western Railway of 
the Paiijiib published an advertisement in a 
Calcutta business weekly selling at Re. 1-8 
per copy, inviting pilgrims to Katra via 
Jammu, offering them cheap third class return 
tickets. This weekly is read by business men 
who travel first class and who do not go on 
pilgrimage to Indian holy places. And the 
third class return tickets advertised are not 
sold at any station east of Sialkot in the 
Panjab! And therefore the aforesaid high- 
priced CJalcutti British weekly is the beat 
medium for such an advertisement! 

Even official patronage of British-owned 
newspapers ought to be decent. 

Mahatma Gandhi s Appreciation 
of Folk Songs 

Tn the introduction to Mr. K M. Munshi’s 
“Gujarat and its Literature’^ Mahatma Gandhi 
writes : 

“The dignified persistence of Shri Devendra 
Satyarlhi, a writer whom 1 do not remember to have 
ever rnct, has made me peep into his remarkable 
collection of folk songs of the provinces he has been 
travelling in. They are the literature of the people. 
The middle classes of the provinces to which the 
songs belong are untouched by them, even as we of 
Gujarat are untouched by the songs of folk, i.e., the 
language of the masses of Gujarat.” 

Mr. Arthur Henderson 

The late Mr. Arthur Henderson, whose 
death is mourned not by Britishers alone, 
began life as an iron-moulder, but began to 
take active part in politics from the time when 
he became the circulation organizer of a 
newspaper. He was at first a Liberal, but 
when the Labotir party was formed, he 
joined that party and rendered considerable 
service to it by his oi^anizing ability. He 
was a member of the ministry in the coalition 
cabinet during the last great war as well as 
in the two Labour cabinets—in the first 
Labour ministry as home secretary and in the 
second as secretary for foreign affairs. He 
became a world figure as President of the 
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Disarmament Conference. That that conference 
proved abortive and that the Powers favoured 
re-armament instead of dis-armament was not 
due to any want of zeal, sincerity or industry 
on the part of Mr. Henderson. He was a 
sincere advocate of world peace and worked 
for it unremittingly. As a pacifist, be was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for peace and the 
Carnegie peace prize. 


Calcutta University Sanctions a College 
But^ Not the Bengal Government 

The Bengal Government in the Ministry 
of Education has maintained the reputation 
which it acquired by refusing sanction to the 
establishment of the Ashutosh Training College 
which the Calcutta University had approved 
by refusing sanction recently to the establish¬ 
ment of a college at Madaripur for which 
Mr. Haricharan Ray, a local citizen, bad 
offered a donation. The Calcutta University 
had given its approval to the foundation of 
^e college. According to a press report 
Government sanction ha.s been withheld (Ju 
the grounds that a college is not required at 
Madaripur and the sum offered is not adequate 
The people of the locality and the Calcutta 
University are better judges of local educa¬ 
tional needs than the Bengal Government, ff 
the money offered was insufficient, the Bengal 
Government should have mentioned Sie 
amount required and asked the people of 
Madaripur to raise it and apply for sanction 
again—assuming, of course, that that Govern¬ 
ment is keen on the spread of education. 

Wo think the donor and the people of 
Madaripur should establish a technical institute 
to teach such small industries for supplying 
local, provincial and Indian needs, as would be 
able to hold their own against outside competi¬ 
tion. The establishment of such an institute 
would not require the approval of the Educa¬ 
tion Ministry of the Bengal Government. 

A British Labour Leader on (he 
Ethiopian Question 


L • Vl . . oamnei Hoare^s 

gieech in the foreign affairs debate in the 

British House of Commons that the ministry 
were inclined to climb down or temporize. 
Sir Samuel was cnticized by Major Attlee for 
hts views and attitude. 
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‘London, Oct 22. 

In tlic cuursu of the foreign afiaire debate follow* 
ing Sir Samuel Hoare's speech in the Commons 
today Major Attlee declared that the Labourites 
policy was based on the need of subordinating 
national considerations to those of the League and 
iiitimately of the great world economic common¬ 
wealth. 

Major Attlee welcomed Sir S. Hoare’s stand for 
the Covenant but criticized Government’s earlier 
inaction. He said the present position was largely 
due to the failure to act in (he Sino-Japanese dispute. 
Labourites supported the economic sanctions and 
the League system but the League must be made a 
reality for the future. 

Scrap Those Advantages 
Major Attlee urged Government to get rid of 
every suspicion of tlieir being interested in the 
Abyssinian qticstion by scrapping any advantage 
which the past treaties gave them. The Nile water 
supply should be a matter for the l^eague while 
Egypt should be released from her present relation¬ 
ship with Britain and the Sudan should be adminis¬ 
tered under the League mandate. 

No Blank Cheque to Government 
Major Attlee criticized Government’s Rearmament 
policy and said the Labourites were prepared to 
support such armaments as were necessary to fulfil 
the League obligations but would not give Govern¬ 
ment a blank cheque. The Labourites would go to 
the polls with the programme of Socialism and 
peace, being convinced, they were inseparable.— 
Reuter. 

Britain^ France and Italy to Partition 
Ethiopia ? 

The following extract should be read along 
with Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s article in our 
present issue: 

Tendon (By Air Mail), 

Ategro, Foreign Editor of the “Sunday Referee" 
in its issue of October 13, says: 

“So far as Abyssinia is concerned Messrs. Eden, 
Laval and Mussolini are agreed. The map of North 
Africa is to be changed to the advantage of all 
three. 

“It is already changed but they are not decided 
yet as to the exact colouring of certain parts. 

“ The differences lie chiefly between Mr. Eden 
and Mussolini. Each is determined to acquire the 
most economically profitable portions combined with 
the maximum of strategical advantage. 

“ Britain with an eye on Egypt demands control 
of the Western area. But tids section and the 
rnitre are also the most favourable for Italian coloni¬ 
zation. 

“Wiiitehall is considerably worried about Massawa, 
the fortified Italian port in the Red Sea. 

“This is the reason why previous tentative anange- 
ments with Italy over the aivision of Abyuiaia have 
become items for Geneva. If Mussolini Imd confined 
his attention to the East—that is, to an extension 
of Italian Somaliland—the matter would have been 
settled outside the League of Nations. 

“ But the Duce, who is prepared to do the fighting, 
wants the pick of the prize. Britain disagrees, but 
is letting him get on with it. Any sanctitms imposed 
will have the object of weakening him when it 
ooj p^B to the final division of spoils. 


“ .4nd then there will be military sanctions in 
the event of Mussolini hesitating to hand over the 
west and shore control of Central Abyssinia. By 
that time, Italy will have lost much strenMh and 
the feeling against Mussolini in Britain will be such 
as to make even war possible. 

“Hence the Military and naval preparations ore 
not absolutely necessary to supplement the League 
economic sanctions, even assuming they will be 
seriously imposed .”—Vniffd Press. 

Bengal Education Mttiister s Primary 
Education Scheme 

On the first of August last, the Ben^l 
Education Minister published a resolution on 
the re-organization of education in Bengal 
dealing particularly with primary education. 
This was followed by a communique on the 
25th of that month, substantially modifying 
the original scheme of primary education. 
Other additions, alterations and withdrawals 
have been made in speeches delivered by the 
same official. All this shows that he does 
not possess advisers who are competent and 
desire the improvement and spread of educa¬ 
tion above all other considerations, and that 
he had not given due thought to the subject. 

The scheme has been subjected to drastic 
criticism in the press and on the platform 
and by individuals who understand and take 
interest in the educational advancement of 
the province. In the memoranda submitted 
by the Calcutta University and the Bengal 
^^ucatioD League, both weighty documents 
because of their intrinsic worth and the 
importance of the bodies whose opinions they 
embody, the Minister’s scheme has been 
considered in detail. In giving it such consider¬ 
ation, the University and the League have 
had the advantage of previous criticisms, 
which they substantially endorse. If the 
Bengal Government be not above learning a 
lesson in any matter, the wisest course for it 
now to adopt would be to withdraw the 
original scheme in its entirety and draw up a 
fresh one in the light of public criticism and 
circulate it for eliciRng the opinion of 
educationists and others interested in 
education. 

No Mention of Speaker Patel's ^ 
Foreign Publicity Wishes in Bombay * 
Anniversary 

Last month the citizens of BoiO^ay 
assembled at a public medtXBg to celebrate Hie 
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anniversary of the late Mr. Vithalbbai Patel, 
speaker of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took the chair. All the 
speakers, including the chairman, paid glowing 
tributes to the memory of the departed patriot 
and leader. It was suggested that the erection 
of a statue of speaker Patel would be a fitting 
memorial to a great leader. It was also 
announced that henceforth the Congress 
House, which had been named after him, would 
be called “Vithal Sadan.” 

Mr. Nagindas Master, vice-president of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, said 
in proposing Mr. Bhulabhai Desai to the 
chair: 

^The late Speaker V. J. Patel died fighting for 
I lie freedom of his motherland. Though there had 
been occasions, when Vithalbhai differed from other 
leaders, he had always been in the vanguard in 
the country’s struggle for freedom. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said among other 
things: 

Till the very last moinenl, Sjt. Vithalbhai was 
thinking of the freedom of India and how it could 
be achieved. One of the earliest persons that the 
speaker met on his reaching Europe after the Poona 
Conference was Sjt. Patel. He had then come to 
Ceneva to address the Council of International 
Affairs. The speaker, .Sjt. Patel and Sjt. Subhas 
Bose met and discussed as to what was the best 
thing to do to further the cause of Indian freedom 
under the conditions that existed then. It was 
Vithalbliai's desire that the Congress should challenge 
a division at the polls to prove to the world 
that the Congress had the backing of the country. 
The main reason for Mr. Patel to hold the above 
view was his long experience and his first-hand 
knowledge of the Western mind and methods, which 
had convinced him that the only proof that would 
count with them was to prove that the Congress 
had the backing of the country. 

Sjt. Patel saw Mr. Dc Valera and came to know 
a great deal about Ireland and its struggle for 
freedom. He then visited America and strained 
himself so much that his recovery became impossible. 

All this had convinced Vithalbhai that the Western 
mind appreciated the elective basis to prove the 
backing of the country, however narrow the franchise 
might be. As soon as circumstances permitted, the 
Congress showed to the world that the country had 
the fullest confidence in the Congress by sweeping 
the polls and one of the greatest wishes of Vithalbhai 
had been fulfilled. 

One would like to know whether the late 
eminent patriot said nothing to Mr. Bhulabhai 
Deeai with regard to publicity work abroad 
in relation to India when they met at Geneva. 

The speech of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
included a narrataon of the following episode: 

It would be remembered that the CommSBder*in- 
Chief after criticiziDg Indians, left the Aseembly 


hall. He was not present, when the Indian memhm 
were replying to Uie critidams of the Commancter> 
in-Chief. Speaker Patel, after waiting for some 
burst out with an exclamation that it was a surpriip 
that the Commander-in-Chief should not be present 
in his seat when he was being replied to. He said 
he would not allow such thi^s to happen in the 
Assembly. He further stated that, unless the 
Cummander-in-Chief apologized to the Chair for the 
insult, he would not be allowed to make a speedi 
in the Assembly again. A struggle ensued betwes* 
the OfScials and the Viceroy on the one ride and 
.Speaker Patel on the other. It was contended that 
the Army had been scandalized by the Speaker 
demanding an apology from the Conunander<in>Chi«f. 
Speaker Patel did not budge an inch and the 
Commander-in-Chief did apologize to the Chair. 

A similar occasion arose during the last 
session of the Assembly, the absentee beipg 
the Home Member. But the present speaker 
did not show similar firmness. 

Mr. Hansraj, Mr. Gokulbhai Bhatt, Mira. 
Gangaben Patel and Mr. S. K. Patil also took 
part in the proceedings of the meeting. 

It is curious that not a single speaker, 
according to the Bombay Chronicle’s report, 
referred to the wish of him whom they had 
met to honour that some truthful propaganda 
and publicity work on behalf of Lidia in 
foreign countries was needed, for which he had 
left a lakh of rupees by his last will and 
testament. How dear that wish was to his 
heart will be clear when it is remembered that 
it was for doing such work in America and 
Ireland that he gave himself no rest, with the 
consequence that he could not recover from 
his last serious illoess. 

It may be that very conscientious lawyers 
have doubts whether the money for such work 
was really left for Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
in right legal form (we non-lawyers have no 
such doubts, for the testator too knew a little 
of the law). But is there the least doubt that 
Mr. Patel w.anted such work to be done and 
left money for it? If Mr. Bose be not 
considered entitled to make use of the amount 
for work to be done as desired by the departed 
leader, let the work be done in some other 
manner by some other man or men. Bat why 
omit all reference to the subject in a meeting 
held to do him honour—‘and in which, by the 
by, another dear wish of his was mentioned 
as having been fulfilled by the Congress ? 

MonU]3 ago, a rumour was started at and 
circulated from Bombay that Government 
would confiscate the money if pven to Mr. 
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Subhas Chandra Bose. Why Government 
would do it, was not explained. Mr. Bose has 
made it quite clear tha^ if he got it, it would 
be used in a lawful way for lawful work. But 
assuming that those who have it in their power 
to make over the amount to Mr. Bose really 
wanted to do it in order to faithfully carry out 
the donor’s wishes, and assuming tliat they 
believed the rumour co be well founded, they 
would have kept the money in a safe place 
somewhere outside the British Empire to hand 
it to Mr. Bose in due course. 

It was stated next that the particular 
passage in the will referring to the matter 
could bear some other meaning than that 
generally given to it. Of course, there are 
lawyers and lawyers, and some may be 
prepared even to prove that white is black, 
if it be necessary to do so. 

It would be deplorable if the suspicion 
proved correct that provincial jealousy and 
Congressite party feeling stood in the way of 
the money being placed in the hands of 
Mv. Subhas Chandra Bose. 


**SwayaTnvara'* or Own-choice 
Redivivus 7 


Aligarh, Oct. 24. 

Piquant scenes were witnessed in the District 
Judge’s chamber when the young heiress to a 
fortune worth over a lakh of rupees interviewed 
in the chamber a number of suitors, among whom 
were several University graduates. The girl, how¬ 
ever, selected as her future husband a remarkably 
handsome undergraduate. 

Sreemati Preinawati, the girl, attained majority 
about two mouths ago. Hitherto she had been living 
with her maternal grandmother and a vakil, appointed 
by the District Judge, was her legal guardian. 

As heiress to a fortune the girl received numerous 
offers of marriage from a host of eligible young 
men. Recently she made an application to the 
District Judge for permission to make her own 
selection from the suitors. 

The Officiating District Judge, Pandit Bhagwan- 
das, sent for the girl and her grandmother and 
arranged for them a series of interviews with the 
candidates in Ids retiring room in the court. 

The court-room, packed with a host of prospective 
bridegrooms, was reminiscent of the Swayamvar 
ceremony of the forgotten days of the Indian courts 
when a princess had to choose her husband from' a 
number of princes invited by her guardian. 

As each suitor stepped into the retiring room he 
was subjected to a close scrutiny by the girl, her 
grandmother and the Judge. He had to answer a 
aeries of questions as to his age, status and educa* 
tional qualifications. 

it is stated that two candidates, one of them a 
first class MA of the Apa University and the 
othfg^a graduate of the Allabahad University, were 


specially recommended by the Judge but the gtri 
expressed her preference for a huidsome under¬ 
graduate, son of a local advocate. 

The lucky candidate was heartily connatulated 
by all those present in the court when , the Judge 
did not object to the choice made by the heiress.— 
United Press. 

Congress and the Indian States 
People * 

Mr. Manisbanker* Trivedi, General 
Secretary, Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
has issued a statement to the press about that 
part of the proceedings of the last A. I. C. C. 
meetting at Madras which related to the people 
of the Indian States, lie says therein in part: 

The States people have no reasons to be dis¬ 
couraged by the apparent defeat sustained by the 
amendments based upon the minimum requirements 
of their cause at the last meeting of the A.I.C.C. 
at Madras. The personal appeal of the Congress 
President and Sardar Vallabhbhai have triumphed 
over the most forceful argumentative and unanswer¬ 
able plea for extension of vision in defining the 
Congress attitude towards the people of the States 
as put forth by Mr. Meherally, Mrs. Kamaladevi 
and Mr. Gadgil and other members. 

The encouraging feature of the discussions lies 
in the fact that the Congress commands have pleaded 
throughout for the present limitations of the Congress 
and avoided opposition either to the merits of the 
case or to any one of the arguments advanced in 
favour of the proposed amendments. 

Mr. Trivedi proceeda to stsite : 

It has taken more than a centurv for the British 
Government to succeed in dividing India into British. 
India and Indian India for the first time in Indian 
History by the Iron hand of a British made constitu¬ 
tion but the stales peoples arc confident that it 
would not take more than a feW months for the 
Congress Leaders once for all to realize in thought, 
word and deed the fact that India is one and un, 
divisible—a fact that cannot be invalidated by any 
convenient interpretation of the Congress ideals. 

We appeal to the Congress command to depart 
from that ideology and phraseology which tends to 
scare us as foreigners in our own National organiza¬ 
tion and hints to regard our question as something 
undesirable if not untouchable. 

We believe that the daily increasing evils of the 
system of personal rule prevailing in most of the 
states cannot be cured by limiting these dignified 
efforts to the cases of firing only. But at the same 
time we are surprised to learn how the vital 
issues contained in the second part of the above 
amendment, viz., those assuring proper representation 
to the states people in the constituent Assehtbly, 
etc., were avoided with the force of personal appeal 
and influence. 

Regarding the suggested constituent 
assembly Mr, Trivedi says : 

We trust that the idea of depriving the states 
people of their right of representation. in the Cons- 
titueht Assembly on the same basis as British. India 
is also eqnally zemote from the minds of the ^ Con- 
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great Authorities. Besides, we hope that they do not 
meu to deny the states people their legitimate 
rights and proper position in any federal Consti- 
tution that the Congress may accept. 

As regards the now constitution imposed 
on India, Mr. Trivedi observes : 

The Congress has rejected the new Federal Consti¬ 
tution. However, it is apparent that Congressmen 
will utilize the franchise embodied in the New 
Federal Constitution. The glaring injustice done to 
one-fourth of the Indian Nation, viz., the states 
people, in depriving them of their legitimate rights 
of having the franchise on equal basis ought to 
appeal to the Congress authorities to extend their 
support to the states people’s cause more vigorously. 
This fact alone should inspire them to b^e more 
generous in their attitude towards the states people. 

The statement concludes by inculcating the 
principle of self-help : 

But the states people would be guilty of having 
neglected their duty towards our scared cause if 
we solely depend upon the Congress for our emanci¬ 
pation and shirk our own responsibilities in the 
’ matter. The most appealing suggestion that has 
come out of the A.I.C.C. discussion at Madras ought 
to direct us to sustained and organized action within 
and without the states keeping in mind the well 
meaning advice that none helps those who do not 
help themselves. 

Disallowance of Ramllla af Allahabad 

f'he negotiations for the revival of Ramlila 
celebrations at Allahabad having broken off, 
a public meeting was held there on October 
3 last The correspondence that passed 
between the district authorities and Mr. 
Niranjan Lai lihargava atid the negotiations 
that took place /or a settlement between him 
and some Mu'lim representatives were 
explained by Mr. Bhargava. Dr. Kaljii 
presided over the meeting and the speakers, 
besides the chairman and Mr. Bhargavn, were 
Messrs. A, P. Verma, Parmeshwar Singh, Deo 
Sharan Kanj and Mr. R. N. Basu. The 
following resolution was passed ; 

This public 'meeting of the citizens of Allahabad 
after having heard the correspondence that passed 
between the District Magistrate of Allahabad and 
Pandit Niranjan Lai Bhargava (the latter represent¬ 
ing the Hindus desirous of holding the llamlila 
celebrations) and between Mr. Bhargava and Maulana 
Vilayat Husain and Haji Mohammad Husain as 
representing the Muslims of Allahabad, records its 
satisfaction at the attitude of the Muslim leaders 
in agreeing to the Hindus* taking out the Ramlila 
processions according to the time-table given by 
Pandit Niranjan Lai Bhargava, strongly condemns 
the refusal of the district authorities to permit the 
processions to be taken out according to the ^ireed 
time-table and deeply regrets that the dtatrict 
autbtoittes instead of permitting the Ramlila* cele¬ 
brations in t^ circumstances threw obstacles in the 


m 

way of aueb celebratiens - and therriw diqtl^red 
administrative inefficiency and uUo: indiffereBee to 
the Hindu feelings. 

The meeting further requested the 
provincial Government to enquire into ths 
circumstances under which permissiou for 
taking out the Ramlila procession had been 
refused by the district authorities and to adopt 
measures for the redress of the loog^taodtag 
grievance of the Hindus of Allahabad about 
the stoppage of their annual Ramlila. 

It is not strange, though it is deplorable 
that, though the representatives of the Hindus 
and the Muslims, who were the parties 
concerned, had come to an agreement regard¬ 
ing the routes, and the time-table of the 
proccssi^ins, the district authorities refused 
permission to take them out 

*'New India Steam Navigation 
Company" 

We welcome the formation of the New 
India Steam Navigjition Company for steamer 
tnilbc between India and Burma. It ia» 
noteworthy that a public meeting was 
held last month in Rangoon to welcome its 
representatives at which all Indian and 
Burinan communities took part We hope 
it will be run by competent men on correct 
business principles. 

All who undertake any shipping enterprise 
should particularly bear in mind two things. 
One is that they mn.st know the details of 
the busine.ss thoroughly ; and the other is 
that so long as rate-cutting is not put an end 
to by legislation, any new Indian enterprise 
of this character is bound to be at the mercy 
of the British companies engaged in the 
carrying trade in Indian waters. 

What is Emergency ? 

Emergency is defined in English 
dictionaries prepared eveti by Britishers as 
“a sudden juncture demanding immediate 
action.’’ But here in India the British rulers 
appear to think that there has been a state 
of perpetual emergency for more than a 
period of thirty years, and therefore ordinances 
and ordinance-like laws have been the order 
of the day. To meet this state of emergency, 
the Government of India have got their 
Criminal Law Amendment Act by tiie process 
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of certiBcation by the Oovernor-General. 
Bengal bad already passed such a measure. 
Bombay has followed suit Now the Paojab 
is debating one. And the other provinces 
may have similar provisions made, ostensibly 
for public safety, but really for safeguarding 
bureaucratic and autocratic rule. Not that 
it is necessary for each province to have a 
separate Act For the all-India Act is sufficient 
for all the provinces ; and even that was not 
necessary, as there were already laws in the 
Executive armoury which were quite sufficient 
to meet their needs. But they act on the 
principle, **Adhikam tii na doshaija” “It is not 
wrong to have something extra and to spare.” 

"7he Development and Continuance 
of Terrorism in Bengal*' 

As all these all-India and provincial Acts 
have been and are being passed to meet what 
are officially called subversive movements and 
tendencies, real or so-called communal clashes 
and riots, and the like, it may be useful to note 
.Rie genesis of such undesirable things as 
stated by competent observers. Let us take, 
for example, what has been officially styled 
terrorism in Bengal. 

In course of the debate on the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly in September last, Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Datta, Deputy President of that 
house, said, according to the official report: 

Now, Sir, while dealing with this aspect of the 
question, I mean the development and continuance 
of terrorism in Bengal, may I invite the attention 
of the House to the views expressed by one who is 
not an occupant of the Opposition Benches, but by 
one who now occupies a seat as the Honourable 
the Leader of the House, I mean the Honourable 
Sir Nripendra Sircar. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: You 
won’t find there anything to support your view. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: At one place, 
.Sir Nripendra Sircar said: 

“Nothing can be a surer guarantee for filling the 
terrorists with well-founded hope arising from the 
creation of an atmosphere favourable for their 
activities. Tire Hindus will be justified in feeling 
that .serious injustice has been done to them, and 
the IwHef that they cannot have their legitimate 
share or an effective voice in the Legislatures will 
tie a formidable recruiting agency for swelling the 
ranks of sympathizers of terrorists.” 

Then, at page 152 of this book, called 
N. N. Sircar’s Speeches and Pamphlets,” we 
. .find dtat when ho was cross-examining Mr. ViUiers, 

. the President of the European Association, In London, 

. he put this que.stion : 

^Am I rignt in saying that, judging' by the 


members of the movement who have been captoret 
from time to time by these officials, their new i 
probably this, that the present condition of difficultiei 
is due to a foreign rule, and, therefore, foreign xul< 
must be cut oH altogether.” 

That was the question. I am not sure whether then 
was nut some implication and suggestion conveyec 
by I he question and it was not without purpose 
The answer was : 

“So far as it i.s «liie to any reasoning thought 
at all, it is definit^y due to that. In a great 
measure, these boys* are caught while they ate 
absolute youngsters, and their emotions are worked 
on until they get into a state of hysteria over e 
matter which is right beyond the scope of reasoninj 
at aii, but so far as reasoning comes in at all, you 
are correct in your .statement.” 

•Meaning thereby the statement contained in the 
question. 

Another question was like this: 

“Do you think that, if the Bengal Hindu would 
come to the Legislature, and try to work out his 
salvation througli it, that would result in weaning 
sympathizers of terrorists, and isolate the terrorists? ” 
The answer was tliis : 

“ I think in time that will undoubtedly bo the 

tendency, but I think it will take a certain amount 
of time.” 

Then, there is another question : 

“ May I take it that it follows that if tire Bengal 
Hindus feel that they have a legitimate grievance, 
and tlipy keep away from the laigialature, knowing 
their position, and so on, it will really help 
disturbance and the terrorist movement in Bengal?” 
The answer was this: 

“ Any feeling of legitimate grievance on the part 
of tile community would have that effect, so far 

as that community is concerned.” 

Then, .Sir, in another place, the Honourable 
Sir Nripendra Sircar says this : 

“At first sight, no connection may appear between 
the financial statement and the terrorist movement; 
iiut looking below the surface it ia fairly obvious 
that dyarchy failed in Bengal and general discontent 
and unrest incrcas(-d, because the Ministers, having 
no available resourre.s, were unable to achieve any¬ 
thing in furtherance of the beneficent activities of 
Government.'’ 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Quite 
right. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: My Honourable friend 
says, it is quite right. T also have cited theae passages 
to .show that he is quite right and what is right is' 
this that this terrorism is being developed and food 
is being supplied to these terrorists by what has been 
suggested in these questions by the Honourable 
.Sir Nripendra Sircar, namely, the injustice done to 
the people. 

** Terrorism in the Paniab** 

As regards “terrorism” in the Panjab Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta said : 

I shall not speak as to the root causes of tlie 
terrorist movement in the Punjab. I diall, however, 
say only this that, as in Bengal, the partition gives 
the explanation, so, in the Punjab, it was the 
JallianwaJla Bagh massacre whira brooi^t 
flidstence the terrorirt movement there. In tlu' 
connection, may I call the attention of Honourable 
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Members of this House to the attitude of 
Mahatma Gandhi with lefard to the mestion of the 
massacre of Jaliianwalia B^? Immediately after this 
massacre, that very year in the December foUowing, 
there was the Amritsar Congress, and, only a few days 
before the Congress, the reforms had been published. 
The question before the Congress was whether those 
reforms were adequate and satisfactory and whether 
they should be worked. There was a controversy and 
difierence of opinion between the leaders, and the 
attitude of Mahatma Gandhi was that they should be 
worked. He was for co-operation as he had all along 
been: in fact, he had been even a recruiter. That 
was the position of Mahatma Gandhi at Amritsar in 
December, 1919. The other leaders were of a 
different opinion. However, there was some settlement 
between the leaders, and a Resolution was passed 
to the effect that the reforms were inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. Mahatma Gandhi 
was waiting at that time for the report 
of the Hunter Committee about the Jaliianwalia 
Bagh massacre. That report was published not very 
long after in the course of the year and that 
disiiiusioncd Mahatma Gandhi, and the result was 
that from a co-operator he became a non-co-operator. 
That was the result so far as Mahatma Gandhi is 
concerned. His attitude was influenced by the 
massacre and by the official attitude with respect to 
this massacre. But younger people went a little 
further; they not only became non-co-operatora, but 
went one step further, and some of them became 
lerrorists. This being the true genesis of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, 1 say with regard to this Bill 
that the proposed legislation is the remedy of a 
quack, not that of a real physician, and it is bound 
to fnistratc its own obie.ct. This, however, is no 
matter for speculation, but the very fact that this 
reprc.asive legislation failed in the past for so many 
years to crush the terrorist movement, and the very 
fact that if is now proposed to have a permanent 
emergency legislation (if it is not a contradiction 
in terms), goes to .show and is in fact a confession 
that repression will not do. Repression will not do 
and other measures must be adopted to meet the 
'.ituation. Represfion may prevent major crimes and 
overt acts for a time as it has prevented major 
crimes, for we have been told that there has been 
no major crime for some time past in my province, 
Iiiif it cannot purge the body politic of tlic poison. 

Whaf the Dead Mr. Montagu and 
the Living Lord Wiffingdon Thought 

The followins; extaract from the diary of 
the late Mr. Edwin Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India for some time, tells ns what he 
(and Lord Willingdon in those days) thought 
uf repressien as a remedy : 

“The right answer to agitation is to remove all 
iustiffiable causes of it; then we shall have an answer 
to all that agitators said .... Internments showed 
that we had no answer .... They (the official 
class) must learn to defend themselves and not to 
think of notation. Onr whole poUoy 

was to make India a political country and it was 
sbsolntely Impossible to associate that with repteMioa. 

<<1^ agrees with me.” 


*'Communal Riots’* in Bengal 

In Mr. Akhil Chandra Dtttta’s spe^h in 
the Assembly from which extracts have 
made in a preceding note, he dwelt on 
"commuoar' clashes in Bengal also, because 
the "menace of communalism” was one of the 
grounds on which the Criminal Law Atnend- 
ment Bill was sought to be justified. Said he, 
according to the official report: 

The next ground on which it is sought to justify 
this Bill is the third menace of communalism. To be 
frank, 1 have been requested by the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition not to dilate upon tbia 
point because he will deal with it, and, I dare say, 
he will deal with it far more ably than myself; 
and, therefore, out of respect for him, I shall not 
deal with this aspect of the quertion. Bat I am 
anxious to prove one thing, namely, that whatevmr 
communal feuds and dissension there is—^1 am now 
speaking of my own province, Bengal-—, aU that 
had been engineered and brought into existence, 
fostered and fomented by a third party. 

An Honourable Member: What is that third 
party? 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: You know that third 

party. 

Another Honourable Member: It is before us. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: There was a riot ar 
(diittagong immediately after the murder of a certain 
police officer. Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, whose premature 
<leath the whole country mourns, went to (Jhittagong 
and made an inquiry. After the inquiry, he came to 
(lialciilta, and, in a meeting held in the Town 
in Calcutta, he declared substantially to this effect: 

“ I sav I take the full responsibility of maldng. this 
statement: the riot in Chittagong was engineered 
and brought about by the local authorities. Here 
am I. 1 make this statement openly. I am prepared 
to prove it; and if the Government like they can 
prosecute me and put me on trial.” 

That was a challenge which was never accepted. 
.So that we are perfectly entitled to assume and kp 
proceed on the assumption that the Chittagong riots 
were tiie result of the intervention of a third party. 
Then, there was rioting at Dacca in May, 1930, 
With regard to that, there were two committees wUch 
made inquirie.s simultaneously about the causes of 
these riots--one an official Committee which was 
presided over by Mr. Sachse. The rerort of Aat 
Committee never saw the light of lday;J Ae reason 
for non-publication is significant and obvious. There 
was another committee, a Congress Commiriee—my 
humble self was the President of that Coiomittee. 
We used to meet each other. The evidence that was 
forthcoming before us, with regard to those ijots, 
was this: that it was brought about by that very 
same third party. A meeting was held on the night 
preceding the riots, in the house of a Mtthammadim 
gentleman, where the local offidlda discussed about the 
coming riots, and Mr. Griffiths was there—I know 
that one Mr. Griffiths of the Inffian Civil Surriee 
was the manner of the Dacca Nawub at that time. 
{Cries of "shame, shame.”) I do not know vriwffier 
the Honourable Member from 'Mldnapore was that 
Mr. ‘Griffiths. But, frhr, I am stne, he was the 
-gentlemaa; and I thou|mt'-and 4Miped'tha^ wl^hc 
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was speaking on communalism, he would throw more 
light on the real state of aCfaira at Dacca. 1 do not 
know whether he himself was present and whether 
he had a share in the matter; but the evidence that 
I got as a member of that Committee, was that he 
was also present at that meeting; and here is now, 
rftcr coming to the Assembly, preaching a homily on 
communalism and all that. It does not lie in bis 
mouth to make this assertion. 

An Honourable Member: Nor in the mouth of 
his chief! 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dalta: With regard to these 
Dacca riots, 1 know from a reliable source that, just 
before the riots, two or three days before the riots, 
the Government officials had been told by some 
people, by higher officials, that they should make 
urchases of provisions for two or three or five days, 
ecsuse they were told that rioting would be going 
on for some days. Guns, revolvers and arms wore 
taken away from the Hindus before the riot began. 
A high official, occupying the position of an additional 
District Judge, gave his evidence before the Sachse 
Committee. He deposed to the effect that looting 
was going on before his eyes : that the police were 
taking part in it, that he phoned again and again 
to the Superintendent of Police and Magistrate; for 
three days it went on and he phoned and phoned, 
but without any response, and no police appeared 
That is the story of the Dacca riots. There was a 
Hindu-Moslem riot in Comilla. There, again, I have 
the some story to tell. I shall tell only what I know 
from my own personal experience. I must admit to 
our shame, the shame of the Hindus as well as the 
shame of the Muhammadans, that there was that 
riot. That must be admitted. But the point that I 
am making is that they did not fight on their own 
initiative. That is the whole point. Some people 
were assaulted : there was one man, Baikunlha, whose 
head was broken : I went myself with some of my 
friends with that broken head to the District 
Magistrate. Honourable Members of this House will 
be staggered to hear the reply that I got from the 
District Magistrate : he said “ Why do you come to 
me? Go to Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal.” (Cries of 
“ shame.”) Then, there was also the Divisional 
Commissioner who came. We wrote to him for giving 
us relief for preventing the whole thing. He would 
not take any notice of these things. Later on, some 
days after, there was a meeting of officials and non. 
omciais: in the open meeting, we took the 
Commissioner to task for not taking any action when 
these things were brought to his notice. We said : 
“You came here from Chittagong on such and such 
day; we wrote to you on that day; but you did not 
toko any notice.” He said at first : “ Oh, 1 did not 
come on that day: I was not here.” Then, one 
of our friends got enraged and said : ” You did 
cume here on that day : you were here.” After 
receiving that snub, he said : “Well, I might have.” 
Then, Sir, I do not propose to dilate at length on 
the Mymensingh incidents. Mr. G. S. Dutt was the 
District Magistrate there. He tried his best to prevent 
all communal riots, and what was the result? He 
was soon transferred. (Cries of “shame, shame.”) 
Then came another District Magistrate in his place. 
He went to the Bar Library and gave on assurance 
tlut there would be no Hin<)u>MusIim rioting. 
Almost immediately after that assurance was given 
to the Bor Library, there occurred one of the worst 
Hindu'MiisIlm riots in the district There was one 
popr Sub>Dli4rionBl Magistrate, who went and 


controlled the rioting, and what was the result? Ulm 
Mr. G. S. Dutt he was also immediately transferred. 
(Cries of “shame, shame” from Con^waa Partf 
Benches.) Then what followed? A proposal was 
made by a certain Muhammadan gentleman, 1 think 
he was the Police Prosecutor, for the foraiatioa pf 
a reconciliation board to meet the situation. It was 
proposed to Mr. Som, who is now a Member of this 
Assembly, that he should be a member of the recon* 
ciliation board. Whatewas the reply of Mr. Som? 
He said : “ Well, 1 aq| in possession^ of information 
and evidence that the* District Magfstrate and the 
Superintendent of Police are engineering these things 
through and in concert with you. You ask me: to be' 
a member of a committee in which you are tal|:ing g 
leading part? ” That was the reply given by tUhi 
in the open library. The House will- be interested 
and pained In hear what followed the next morning.. 
On the following morning, Mr. Som was arrested 
(Cries of “shame, shame” from Congress Party 
Benches) on the ground that there was a meeting 
held there some days before in which Mr. Som had 
taken part and talked about picketing, and, there* 
fore, he was arrested and put on trial. The trial 
went on for some time, 1 think it went on for some 
days, and he was kept in hxtjat (lock-up), end 
from the jail to the Court room, the House will be^ 
astonished to hear, Mr. Som used to be escorted 
hand-cuSed and roped (Cries of “shame, 'shame.") 
{An. Honourahie Member: “ Disgraceful.”) (Another 
Honourable Member: “ It is no surprise to hw 
it.”) Sir, I am reminded of the fate that overtook 
Mr. Nagendra Nath Sen, the Leader of the Khulna 
Bar, because he was also hand-cuSed and roped. 
There is another young man of Comilla who received 
the same treatment. His father is a Member of this 
House now,—1 shall not name him. Now, Sir, all 
this reminds me of a certain observation of the 
late Swarai Vivekananda. He said that some people, 
after creating the disease, try to cure it; it is the ^ 
habit of some people to have a lavatory just by the 
side of the bedroom and then call for the physician 
to cure typhoid. Therefore, Sir, these provisions in 
the Bill are no cure for communalism. On the other 
hand, we say : " Physician, heal thyself; if you heal 
thyself, if you refrain from fostering and fomenDjBg 
communalism, communal rioting will vanish from this 
land in no time.” (Cheers.) 

Communal Tension and Clashes in 
(he Indian Stales 

Recently (his year, and in the immediately 
past several years, there have been communal d 
tension and clashes in many of the Indian 
States. In many of these disturbances, the 
local State police and military have fired on 
one party or the other, or both. 

There was a time when, whenever there 
were "communal riots” in British India, 
Indian-owned and -edited newspapers used 
to write : "There are no such riots in the 
Indian States ; there the Hindus and Muslima 
live in peace and amity as they onfi^ht to ; why 
should there be such riots in firitbh India f* 
That question cannot be put now» tiiat 
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argument will no longer do. Mischief-makers 
have seen to it. Evidently these mischief- 
makers are now active in the Indian States 
as well as in British India—perhaps equally 
in both, or more so in the former than in 
the latter. 

t 

Dr. J. N. Mai fra 

Bengal and India have lost a distinguished 
phy.<5ieian and citizen in Dr. .1. N. Maitra. IJc 
attained great distinction as an oculist. As a 
eonncillor of the Calcutta (-orporation he took 
active interest in the welfare of this city. As 
a nationalist of the Congress school, he made 
liis influence felt in the wider public affairs 
of the country. It is much to be regretted 
that he died at the age of only ho. 



Dr. .1. N. Maitra 

i. , . ^ 

Cap fain J. N. Banerjea 

, Captain Jitendra Nath Banerjea was the 
■oungest brother of Sir Surendranath Banerje.a. 
*ly profession he was a barrister-at-law. But 
he was . best known as a physical cnltnrist. 
lie was the ideal strong man of Bengal in the 
lays of our youth. And even when he was 
'last seventy—he passed away last moufJh at 
*he age of 76—his broad chest and shoulders 


and muscular frame were a sight to see. He 
continued to his last days to encourage all 
manly sports and exercises by his presence 
and advice. His benefactions for the en¬ 
couragement of physical culture amounted to 



Captain J. N. J5anerjen 


R.S. 1,50,000. He lived and died a bachelor. 
Though he was known chiefly as an athlete, 
he was a man of culture and was connected 
with the Kipon (College of Calcutta, founded 
by his famous brother, for years as a member 
of its governing body and latterly as its 
president, and with other cultural organizations. 

An Appreciafion of fhe Law Member 
bp an Opponenf 

SiML.\, Sept. 27. 

Dr. Drslimukli in a .siateinenl to press regardinpi 
ihe recent Simla session of the Assembly said : 
‘ Politically we have done well. Wc had promised onr 
voters that we would do our best to repeal the 
repres-ive laws. We have carried that promise wt 
far as it lay in our power. On the social side we 
have brought forward measures of all-India importance, 
such as the question of the depressed classes, dis¬ 
abilities of Hindu women and child marriage. We 
have found a great ally in this respect in the leader 
of the House, Sir Nripendra Sircar, but for whose 
help we would not have been able to do anything. 
Of course our best thanks are due to him as well 
as to his colleagues and the House,’ —A, 
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Mrs. Sarojini Naidu at Madras 
Women's Conference 

In opening the Women's Conference in 
Madras Mrs. 8arojini Naidu said ; 

‘ 1 am one of those IicteTodox persons who have 
never heJieved that the Women’s movement is an 
isolated thing, that is to he supported, labelled and 
cherished and coaxed and nursed and all that kind.’ 

" I hear a great deal tn other parts of the World 
about feminism, about women’s points of view. I 
have never understood the meaning of this limitation, 
this segregation, this deliberate disinheritance of 
Womanhood from the comniun inalienable right of 
humanity. We must bear in mind that when wc use 
the word women we do not use it in the sense of 
a separatist definition as something apart, something 
walled in, something hedged round by limitations of 
sex. Let us rather meet to reaffirm our beliefs, our 
faith in our own destiny, our right to be an indis' 
soluble part of the nation, with a common purpose, 
a struggle, a cuminoii mission, a common achieve¬ 
ment earned by a common sacrifice.’ 

That, 1 think, has been the spirit in which Indian 
Women have come into what is conventionally known 
as the feminist movement of the world. 

Thk iNtiiAN Idkal 

After all, whatever women in their moment of 
bitterness think or feel, we at any rate in India 
should realize that we are not working towards a 
new ideal. Wc arc working towards the remein- 
* hrance of an aiieienl ideal that was the fundamental 
virtue of our civilized nation. That we have need 
to remind ourselves is our penanee for our own 
abrogation of our own destiny. 1 am not one ol 
those who for a moment believe that woman is a 
downtrodden creature. I am not one of those who 
has ever suffered from that dreadful inleiiority com¬ 
plex that looks outside iiiy own strength tor iny own 
regeneration or deliverance. 

As regards social reform, Mrs. Naidti .said 
that 

She was hot interested in one reform or another 
in any particular detail. Different jiroblcms existed 
in different parts of the country and these were things 
which should be adjusted in those places alone. 
I’here could be no hard and fast rule us to what 
social reform should he. The fundamental principle 
of social reform was the right of every individual 
to live his life to the fullest extent; if that was 
understood, the crucial problems would have been 
solved. Kach generation should and would solve its 
problems and there would be gradual progress. 

Madras Women's Conference 

As President of the Madras Women’s 
Conference Mrs. Margaret M. Cousins dwelt 
in her speech on the progress made by the 
woman movement during the last ten years. 

The women of the country know one another, 
they honour one another, they think things out 
together, they follow leadership, they initiate new 
schemes such as the Home science college, the Mysore 
Five Year Plan, the Memorandum on Women’s status 
in the new constitution, legislation for the abolition 
oi child marriage, for equal rights of inheritance, 
treasures and Labour reforms, 

A' ^ '* 


She dealt with the topics of compulsory 
primary education, the, teaching of Hindi, 
the appalling illiteracy in the country, the 
evils of child marriage, etc. 

Concluding she referred to women's attitude 
towards their country. The new constitution imposed 
on India i.s a new make of shoe hut it slill pinches. 
How are we women goifig to walk in it? Just as 
the NiUiunalisl orgaiiiza|ion the congress is going 
to do. Use it as best ds we can under protest to 
exhibit and remove its inadequacies and injustices, 
and at all steps lo practise all the duties and 
technique of eitizeiiship. 

tSoine of the resolutions passed arc sum- 
mari/.cd below. 

The Conference regretted tliat the new powers 
given lo women by the India Act were inadequate 
ami vet exhoiled the women lo make the fullest 
use of Mieh powers. The Conference strongly .recom¬ 
mend that the Instniinents of Instructions may be 
so flamed for the (iovcrnor-fieneral and Governors 
that women should he given chances of association 
ill the adinini.stration of everv Province as well as 
Central Governments especially in the Department 
of Kdiiealion, Health, j.nbour and provision be made 
fur at least one woman to he appointed to each 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

'i'lie (Joiifeieiiee deploied that property, has been 
made the main basis for qualiriealiun for member¬ 
ship lo the Cuuneil of State, to the exclusion ot 
educational qualification and also totally disapproved 
of the melhoil of election for women’s constituencies. 
'I’he Conference also urged strengthening of the 
League in its efforts lo abolish war. By another 
resolution it recommended lo the Government to 
encourage Hindi leaching in schools and colleges. 

Berar Women s Conference 

Dr. Mrs. Malinibai Sukhtankar presided 
over the Berar Women’s Conference held 
last month at Amraoti. In her presidential 
address .she dwelt on the need of universal 
literacy ; general education ; education for 
developing citizen.ship ; a separate curriculum 
for girls ; the prevention of child marriages, 
unetjual and un.suitablo marriages, and poly¬ 
gamy ; sanctioning widow-marriage; over¬ 
hauling of the method of charity among 
Indian women j ruthless destruction of 
8uper8tition.s and blind faith in gurus ; and 
amelioration of the pitiable condition of 
widows ; etc. 

She proceeded to say : 

“ In order to equip ourselves with authority to 
improve our own condition wo should also keenly 
watch political developments. We must press for 
adequate representation in Councils. 

“Women should be taught details of administra- 
tiqn, their privileges, method of election and voters’ 
rights. At important centres committees should be 
established to arrange and get prepared list# <» 
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women voters. It will not do to remain indifferent 
to politics. Those who have political rights alone 
can achieve all other rights.” 

Mrs. Sukhtankar then dealt with the widening of 
franchise to all literate women under the new consti¬ 
tution and suggested means to impart knowledge to 
women at large. She then pleaded for abolition of 
untouchability which can be achieved by women. 
Finally she advised ‘Sangathan’ (Union of all 
womanhood in each province) and village reconstruc¬ 
tion for which she said Sevikas are necessary. 

She concluded saying: “Self-reliance and self-effort 
are the only remedies for our «l('velopinent. The 
instinctive virtue of serving others which exists in 
women should be develope<l in the work of the All- 
Ittdia Women's Conference also. I pray to God that 
He bo pleased to enlighten us, .show us the way to 
success and J assure you that if we help ourselves 
progress is not far.” 

Mr. C. Y. Chinfamani on Studies 
in Journalism 

In hi-s Mysore University convocation 
addres.s, which was an able and thoughtful 
discourse, Mr. C. V. (^lintamani made five 
suggestions for the consideration of the 
competent authority. The fourth suggestion 
was contained in the following passage : 

I would request the authorities of Mysore Univer¬ 
sity to consider the insiiiution of studies in journalism 
more or less on the lines of the rourse in the London 
School of Kconomics. I am glad to noliee that 
Madras University is moving in this direelion. The 
newspaper press has rome to .stav. Whatever 
attempts, legislativi- or executive, may he made from 
time to lime to regulate or control if, I do not 
suppose that any serious-minded persou thinks it 
possible or desirable to suppress the press altogether. 
If, then, it must continue to exist, it is obvious that 
a more efficient and responsible press is of greater 
advantage to the* slate and the eomnninity than 
one less efficient and responsible. This end, in my 
opinion, can he best achieved by the imparling of 
education to joiimilisls in the siihjecis which they 
have daily and weekly to discuss. Tn our country 
more than in lands where education is widely 
diffused among the people, the pres.s not merely 
records hut instructs public opinion. Should not 
the inslrurtor.s themselves he instructed y Courses 
of lectures to aspiring journalist* on politics, 
ceonoinics and sociology, to name the three most 
important of subjects, cannot hut prove beneficial, 
if directly to the journalists, indirectly to the state 
and the community. 

The question of instituting journalistic 
'Studies has been before tlie Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity for several years. It was pressed on 
<he attention of the Madras University later. 
But the Madras syndics and senators have 
ilready made some progress in dealing with 
‘t, as against nothing done by their Calcutta 
onfreros. 

The importance, usefulness and influe*nce 
'd journaiistu as a profession do not require 


exaggeration. Wendell Philips, the American 
orator and reformer, declared that if he had 
the power to make the newspaper of a country 
he would not care who made its religion and 
law. In Hombay the other day, in the course 
of a talk on journalism, Mr. K. Natarajan 
unconsciously paraphrased that dictum in 
part when he observed that “The greatest 
single force in the making of the destinies of 
future India is the press.” 

We have been all along in favour of the 
proper and liberal education of would-be 
journalists, and we continue to hold the same 
opinion. 

Propaganda for India 

The September number of “Indian Press,” 
issued from Geneva by Mrs. Hfirup, gives the 
'following figures “which give evidenee of the 
sums, other countries which realize its utility 
spend for propaganda abroad”: 

“Italy 1 : 1 , 000,000 

Japan t 100,000 

New France tl,000,000” • 

“We have looked for the figure of English 
prop:\ganda but without success.” 

The Congress has not yet done anything 
in this direction, though it has recognized its 
utility iu a general way. 

“ Whaf should India Do with fhe 
New Consfiufion ?" 

In the .same periodical the Rev. J. T. 
Sundcrlauil asks the question, What should 
India do with this new constitution ? His 
answer is : 

Speaking very fiankly, 1 venture to say: II seems 
to me that the jii.si ami proper course to be pursued 
by India is for the Indian National Congress, and 
sneli Ollier politiral parfic* as there may be, to 
i.*siic a public stnlemciil 01 proclamation somewhat 
like the following : 

(1) It is an axiom among all civilized peoples 
that the only authority or power that has a right to 
frame a constitution for any nation is the nation 
itself. 

(2) The New Constitution which Great Britain 
propo.scs to force on India has been framed wholly 
by a foreign power, and not by India. 

(3) Therefore, India sees no other self-respecting 
or just course to pursue except to decline to accept 
the said Constitution. 

(4) Following such a public statement, or pro¬ 
clamation, it seems to me the policy to be adopted 
should he essentially that pursued by Ireland in 
winning her freedom, namely, obstruction, constant 
and unyielding obstruction, in every possible legal 
way, both in the Provinces and at Delhi, afBnst 
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all effort'' of the Government to work the Constitu¬ 
tion, in itn\ and every particular in which the rights 
and just intcrats nf the Indian people are infringed 
upon. 

I am w('ll aware that if the above inilicated policy 
i", enferi'd upon and pursued by the Indian people, 
it will be likely to mean a Ions anil sevi-re strnpsle, 
with many iliseourapeinents and bitter hardships. 
Ibit is llieje any other policy which promise.s so 
much? It siiceeeded with Ireland, If carried out 
with self-eaerifieinp. persistent, and iinyieldinp 
determination, may it not he made to succeed in 
India? 

This, then, is my Messape. Whi'ther wise or un¬ 
wise. at least it speaks the jiidpiiieni of a sincere 
and earnest believer in India’s ripht to a plaee onee 
more amonp the world’s free and preal nations. 

IL P. Secondary Education Conference 

An intemstinic, intttruflive anti ti.scfiil 
I'oatiiro of the 11. P. Spcoiulan Edtioation 
Conferotice licltl la.st tiionth at (’awnporo, 
which was ,i HuccesH, w:ts tho irnlustrial and 
•dncational o.xhihition hold in connection with 
it. As pirLs’ and women’s education iu India 
ha.s made very little progress, the number of 
women in tho teaching profession is much 
smtdlcf than the numbor t)f iitcii teachers, 
"rite United Provinces are tiot an exception to 
this rule. It is, therefore, noteworthy tliat 
the chairman of the receptioti (\mimittee of 
the Cawnporc .session of the lb P. Sccotidary 
Education conference wtts Mrs. Sobha Mo.se, 
Lady Principjtl of tho local Malika Vidyalaya 
Intermediate Uollogc. In extending a cordial 
welcome to the delegate-s she made an appro¬ 
priate .speech, in which she dwelt on the 
reform of secondary education, the health of 
the rising generation, the problems of girks’ 
education, the disabilities of teachers and 
other kindred topics. 

'riie presidential address of Professor 
E. Ahmad Shah, M.A., li. Litt., was 

thoughtful, and instructive and contained 
much statistical and other informatton. 

Mu ^ f 1.7 , 

;cepfance of Office by Nationalists 

ConftT/Ongress men and Liberals have been 

in her sing the <picstion of acceptance of 

woman mndcr the new constitution. It wa.s 

The at the la.st meeting of the All-India 

together^*’ t Committee at Madras. On the 

schetncB sua. Committee was right in not pro- 
Five Year Pla... >jopinion of its own on the 

of child marriagS it for disposal at the next 
treasures atX the Congress at Lucknow. 


We have been all along against acceptance 
of office by nationalists, whether of the 
Congress or the Liberal school. We have 
not changed our opinion. It ks true that if 
very able and staunch nationalists become 
ministers they can do a little more good work 
than weak-kneed ministers. Miit they cannot 
do much and can do^iothing at all as regards 
things that really matter and are necessary 
for the winning of self-rule by the nation. 
Ministers, both in the central and the pro- 
viiKMal (jovcniments, will be practically power¬ 
less. Even if they be ftliotreii some power, 
that can only serve to lull the unwary into 
the delusion that the new constitution is not 
so bad after all. 

The best use of their ability, time and energy 
which mitioiialists of all .schools can make is 
to form a united and strong Opposition. If • 
some of them become ministers, not only will 
these men in olfice he practically powerless 
to win .self-rule, but sueh a step will create a 
division in nationalist rank.s. These Ministers 
must generally vote in the legislatures with 
the (jioverument, whereas their brethren as 
members of the Oppo.sition must crltieize them, 
oppose them and vote against them. There 
is plenty of room in the new constitution for 
.sub.<crvienee, mis-ealled co-operation by the 
bureaucracy ; but there is no room for carrying 
out nationalist programmes in any essential 
matter. 

Congress and Brahmin Predominance 

That some very prominent Congress 
leaders are not Brahmin.s does not prove either 
that the Congrees is or is not a Brahmin 
inovoment. There have been and are other 
leadens who are Brahmins. If it he shown 
that the majority of prominent Congressmen 
were and are either Brahmins or non-Brahmins, 
even that will not prove that it is a Brahmin 
or non-Brahmiri organization. The real test 
is whether it works for national welfare or 
sectional welfare. No one can show that iU 
resolutions and activities were meant to givn 
power to any particular caste or sect or creed 
That shows that it is a national body. It doc 
not stand in the way of any community, cast(. 
race, political party, social party or economi' 
party joining it and becoming influential ami 
leading members. 
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Aviation in India 

Last month a report on the progress of 
aviation in India was published in the papers. 
That showed mainly wh.it progress had been 
made in supplying the public with facilities for 
travelling by aeroplanes. Though some 
progress has been made, it is not much foi- a 
large country like India. 

There ought to be another report showing 
what facilities there are for our youth to learn 
aviation and aeronautical engineering. Such a 
report will make it plain that India is extreme¬ 
ly backward as regards the provision of such 
facilities. For such a state of things both the 
Government and the public must shoulder 
their due share of the blame. 

That the D. K. Roy Memorial Association 
ha-' oti'ered a scholarship or two to girls 
intending to learn Hying under the auspices o(“ 
the Bengal Flying (Hub at Diuu Dum is some 
salisfaction. 

Dr. Ambedkar's Threat and 
Suggestion 

Dr. Ambedkar’s threat and sugg('.stiou that 
he will leave the Hindu fold and lead his 
followers also out ol' it to some other fold 
which will .secure to him and them a status of 
social equality, will not have been in vain if it 
leads the Hindu community to make haste to 
do away with ‘untouchability’ and remove the 
really galling (Usabilities under which many 
Hindu castes labour. 

As regards c<iuality of social status, what¬ 
ever the socio-religious theories advocated by 
the followers of Islam, (.Hiristianity, etc., may 
be, it is a hard fact that there are depressed 
classes among Muhamm.adans and Christians 
also, whether one calls them untouchables or 
not. As for Buddhism, we are not aware that 
Indian Buddhists are in practice a caste- 
loss community. Are the Sikhs and the 
Arya Samajists really casteless ? We do 
not ask the.se questions in order to indirectly 
defend or minimize the evils of caste like 
untouchability, but to indicate that the mere 
profession of Muhammadanism, Christianity, 
Buddhism, Sikhism, Arya-Samajism, etc., 
cannot secure for any mass of men equality 
of social status. Advancement in education 
and culture and economic improvement are 


required for the elevation of social status. 
Those who have been inviting Dr. Arabedkar 
and his followers to come into 1 heir folds have 
not told the public what arrangements of 
theirs are ready for the educa'ional, cultural 
and economic betterment of thousands of 
uneducated, uncultured and poor men, women 
and children. 

Dr. Ambedkar and men of his way of 
thinking should ask themselves what they 
have done to destroy the mutual exclusiveness 
of the scheduled castes then selves and to 
remove inequality of status among themselves. 

Taking conversion in its true spiritual and 
ethical scn.se,, one can never say that it is 
synomymous with the profession of a new 
religion, or that W'hen there Ls conversion 
cu Dinssc there is necessarily any spiritual 
and ethical change for the better. 

Ilindnism is not a narrow, limited, credal 
religion. There are many kind ', of Hinduism, 
ranging from primitive animism to the 
exalted life and doctrines inculcated in the 
classical IJpanishads. Moreover, in recent 
times, Hindui.sm has been unde'stood by many 
to include Jainism, Buddhism, Sikhism, 
Brahmoisrn, Arya Samajism, and any other 
faith which has had its birth an 1 development 
in India. So, we d o not think any one born 
a Hindu who has made a bioad study of 
Hinduism in all its phases can have any 
reason to accept any non-Hiudu and non- 
Indian religion. 

All the depressed class leaders who have 
spoken out and the majority cf the rank and 
file who have done .so have declared themselves 
against Dr. Ambedkar’s suggestion. They think 
tliat it will do harm to th<! community, if 
carried out. 

The S.ankaracharya of Kaiavir )uath has 
made a suggestion which shows his liberality 
of spirit. He has asked Di. Ambedkar to 
form a new sect within the Hindu fold, like 
the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Sama], and 
has promised to give it his approval and 
recognition. We would point out to this revered 
Hindu high priest with due re.spect that 
Dr. Ambedkar is not a mao of tlie same type 
as Kammohun Roy, Devendrenath Tagore, 
Dayananda Saraswati, Kesbub Chunder Sen 
and Sivanath Sastri, and thit they did not 
want any ecclesiastical recognition fr^i any 
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one for the religious bodies to whose spiritual 
and moral needs they ministered. 

All depressed class leaders should recognize, 
as many already have, that there is now a 
greater awakening of the Hindu social 
conscience than ever before. “Caste” Hindus 
should make ever-increasing efforts to do their 
duty to the depressed classes, including the 
duty of giving them the highest Hindu 
religious instruction. 

Lord Zetland on *'The Press in India" 

London, Oct. 5. 

At the annual dinner of the India. Burma and 
Ceylon Newspapers’ London (iommitteo. Lord Zetland 
was the chief jiucst. 

.Sir Stanley Reed, presiding, mentioned that in 
order to cover its extemled scope the Committee in 
future would he known as the Indian and Eastern 
Newspapers’ .Society. 

Lord Zetland, after paying a tribute to the way 
in which the Press in India. Burma and Ceylon had 
undertaken the task of educating public opinion on 
the reforms, said that he had noted with great 
satisfaction the tendimey observable on the part of 
those who oppos<-d the passage of the Rill to aeeept 
Parliament’.s decision now that the Bill bad been 
^nacted and to produce a favourable atmosphere for 
nringing the scheme into operation. 

In this passage in his speech and other 
pas.sage.s, by the “pre.s3 of India” Lord Zetland 
meant the Briti.sh-owncd and British-edited 
p,apers of India, no! the Indian-owned and 
Indian-edited papers. For all papers which 
are Indian in the latter sen.se and which arc 
of any worth have throughout oppo.sed the 
passage of the Bill, but not a single one of 
them has shown any tetidency to accept the 
measure after its enactment. He thu.s practi¬ 
cally ignored the existence of the really Indian 
press, among which there are Indian papers and 
periodicals which are in no respect inferior to 
but are in some essential re.spects superior to 
the Anglo-Indian papers. The Anglo-Indian 
papers arc in India but not of it. 

His deliberate recognition of only the Anglo- 
Indian press and his equally deliberate and 
conscious ignoring of the Indian press would 
become plainer still on a perusal of the follow¬ 
ing pas.sagc. Said he: 

The Press of India had supported the constitu¬ 
tional proposals of 'the British Government in a 
spirit of enlightenment and good will based clearly 
upon their knowledge of the India of today, and 
of the stirrings of the deep waters of Indian life, 
now taking place and which had been 
of child years past and above all their 

hfllith ° ^ stake from the 

ew of the relations between the people 


of the East and those of the West. The press of 
Britain were quick—and wise—to take their cue 
from the press of India. 

Can and will his lordship name a single 
leading Indian-owned and Indian-edited paper 
which has supported the constitutional 
proposals of the British Government and from 
which the the press of pJritain took their cue ? 
He cannot. His .speech is calculated to 
mislead foreigners to believe thtit our papers 
support the new constitution, which they do 
not. 

As regards fiscal policy, Lord Zetland said : 

It must be made quite clear that Britain had no 
intention of imposing conditions on India in the 
interests of any particular industry in Britain. 

No more disastrous policy could be pursued than 
the proposal of one o])ponent of the India Bill of 
imposing on the new Government of India restric¬ 
tions with regard to the fiscal policy. The Marquess 
of Zetland said: “I stand by a policy of goodwill 
under wbich Indians themselves will see that they 
have as raiieh to gain as we from the exchange 
of goods.” 

All this ttvlk of India's “good will” reads 
extremely ftinny and tragic considering that 
the new Government of India Act has bound 
India hand and foot in matters of currency, 
exchange, tariffs, etc., by arming the Governor- 
Generjil with variou.s discretionary speci.al 
powers and by the chapter on “commercial 
discrimination.” 

His lordship would have been right if he 
had said, “I stand by a policy of compuUor}) 
good will under which Indians will he com¬ 
pelled to see that under the eirrumstnncejf 
they have a little to gain from the exchange 
of goods.” 

Infringement of Poona Pact by 
Subterfuge 

The original plan of Government, under 
the Communal Decision, was to create separate 
electorates for the depre-ssed classes. The 
Poona Pact was secured by Mahatma Gandhi's 
resolve to fast unto death. This pact modified 
tlie original communal decision by providing 
for the representation of the depressed classes 
through joint electorate with reservation of 
seats for them. This modification in favour of 
joint election is being sought to be nullified by 
the Provincial Governments by means of a 
subterfuge. In their sdhemes for the delimita¬ 
tion of* constituencies they have provided a 
certain numbef of mnlti-member oonstitueheies 



NOTES 


iii wliich one of the seats is reserved for the 
scheduled or depressed castes. The voting is 
to be by single non-transferable vote. What 
ought to have been done was that in these 
multi-member constituencies each voter should 
have been allowed as many votes as there 
were seats in them. But there being only one 
vote for each voter, the depressed class voter 
will generally vote for some depressed class 
candidate, and the “caste” Hindu voter will vote 
for a “caste” Hindu candidate, so that there will 
in effect be really separate election by separate 
electorate under the disguise of joint electorate. 
This will lead to tension of feeling between 
the “high” and the “scheduled” castes. Owing 
to their economic and social dependence on 
“caste” Hindus many depressed class voters may 
feel compelled to vote for some “caste” Hindu 
candidate. This will lead to further estrange¬ 
ment of feelings. If in multi-member consti¬ 
tuencies voters were given as many votes as 
there were seats, both “caste” voters as well 
as depressed class voters would have been 
enabled to cast their votes for both classes of 
candidates, thus promoting amicable relations 
between the various castes. 

This cunning plan to nullify the I’oona 
Pact has been duly noted and condemned by 
Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, who represents 
the depressed classes in the Legislative 
Assembly. Ho will bring the matter to the 
notice of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Qualifications of Bengal Upper 
Chamber Electors 

In the instructions issued by the Bengal 
Government for the preparation of the 
Provincial electoral rolls for the Upper 
Chamber, the <jualifications for Muhammadans 
are much lower than those for Hindus. This' 
means that, in the opinion of the Bengal 
Government, Muhammadanism in itself fits 
its adherents for citizenship so greatly that 
they do not require other civic qualifications 
to the extent that Hindus require ! In the 
result, many Hindus will hot have the civic 
rtght of franchise which they would have had, 
if they had been Muhammadans. This is an 
exanlple of religious neutrality. 

What King George V Expects 

British Parliament has been prorogued. 
B» Geprge V: 


has expressed his trust that the new Govern*^! 
ment of India Act will produce contentment 
and well-being in India. 

Vain hope. 

U, P. Medical Conference 

The United Provinces Medical Conferen<^ 
was held last month at Cawnpore. Dr. 8. 

Sen was the chairman of the reception com¬ 
mittee and Major D. R. Ranjit Singh the. 
president. Both made speeches of a practical 
character. The many resolutions which were 
passed were important and in the interests of 
both the |)ublic and the medical profession. 

Ananda Chandra Poy of Dacca 

Mr. Ananda Chandra Roy, a leading 
member of the Dacca Bar and the leader of 
public opinion in Dacca, died last month at 
his town residence at the age of 92. He was 
not snfiering from any specific malady. In 
him a landmark of old Bengal has disappeared. 
He joined the Dacca Bar in 1863 and retired 
in 1908 after 40 ycars^ extensive practice,. 
Ho played a leading part against the Bengal 
partition in co-operation with the late Sir 
Surendranath Banerjoa and others. He was 
the first Chairman of the Dacca Municipality 
under the Bengal Municipal Act and was 
elected a member of the Bengal Council after 
the annulment of the partition. 

Young Britons Wanted by Whom 9 

Addressing the Oxford University conserv¬ 
atives last month Lord Zetland said that “For ' 
many years Young Briton.s would be wanted 
for the Indian Civil Service.” Ye.s, they will 
be watitod by Britain to form parts of the steel 
frame, but not by India. Every post in the 
Indian Civil Service can be held quite 
efficiently by Indians. 

Mr. Jinnah on the New Constitution 
Interviewed on his return from England, 
Mr. M. A. fiinnah said : “We all know that 
the new constitution has been forced on us.” 
Whom does he mean by “us” ? Muhammadans 
like him cannot say that every part of the 
constitution has been forced on them. They 
like the Communal Decision. All true Indian 
Nationalists, however, who ai^ the majority 
of politically-minded Indians, can truly and 
siUcerely say that the new constitution has 
been forced on thein» 
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Living Wage for Spinners 

The ref'Olution of the Council of the All 
India Spii.iicrs’ Association by which the 
spiunors an to receive a living wage is greatly 
to be wch ( med. It is really momentous, as 
Gandhiji calls it. 

Village Work by Mahatma Gandhi*s 
Followers 

Those f)’lowers of Mahatma (irandhi who 
live in villaexactly like the lowest of the 
low there and do all kinds of welfare work 
there, including scavenging, have our whole¬ 
hearted resjoctand admiration. Nameless ami 
fameless, they do not stand in the lime light. 
They are tree heroes nevertheless and are the 
real regenon tors of tiie villages they work in. 

Baba Rajei dra Prasad's lour 

During I is long fours Babu Hajendra 
Pras ad, the ( ongress President, does not spare 
himself, though his health has beem very 
URSatisfaetory. His replies to peasants ai;d 
other workers—and in fact to all who have 
occasion to a(hlres.s him—are such as befit 
the President of an organization which claims 
to represent [ndians of all races, ranks, creeds, 
castes and elas.‘ os. 

Fanatical Ctime in Lahore 

With reference to the recent fanatical 
outages in Lihore, The Trihune, the leading 
paper of the Paujab, writes : 

The liciiudis I’ririK! whicli was perpetrated at 
Lalmn; <iii Vt‘cdnc!-ila>, and a* a result uf wliicli onn 
Sikli was killfd and two nlhers scriimsly injured, 
and a Hindu who triod to grapple wilh tin- assailant 
was wounded, will cause a thrill of horror and 
indignation anioni' all humane and law-abiding 
people in all communities, liven if it proves to he a 
stray ineideni, as we hope wilh all our heart that 
It will, it is serious enough to call for a vigorous 
investigation and for the condign punishment of the 
person or persons to whom the offenee may be 
hroiight inmie. On the other hand if, as is .suspected 
in some quarters, the ovime in this ease has^ a 
secret organization behind it, it may pn»ve the starting 
point of a recrudeseence of lawlessness. Whether the 
suspicion is or is not well founded, only a proper 
inquiry (un -liow, and we hope that in view of the 
verv Important issue at stake the authorities will 
make the mo«t sifting inquiry into the matter. 

Without, of course, suggesting the remotest 
connection of the crime with the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill of the Panjab, our 
contMUKuMV obseves : 


There is another aspect of the matter to which 
it is impossible not to refer. The occurrence of this 
crime at the psychological moment when the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill is under consideration, will, 
it may be feared, strengthen the hands of the 
uiitliors of the Bill and make it even easier for 
them to carry it through the House than it would 
otherwise have been. We hope with all the strength 
and emphasis we can command that this will not be 
the rase, and that no intlependent member of the 
Legislative (atiincil will, the excitement of the 
nioincnl, foigef that the issues involved in this Bill 
ate nuu'li larger and wider than the suppression of 
eiimmiiiial ilisoider aiul crimes, important as such 
snpf»re>.sion nndonhiedly is, and that there are other 
and iinmensnrjhly heller ways of dealing wilh 
eonimunal tronhles iheinselves than liy placing in the 
hands of a Government not responsible to the people 
nor ainenahle to its eoiUiol powers which in the large 
majority of cases have been and are li.ihle to he 
used tor very different purposes, espr-eially for the 
cmlailineni of individual and public liberty ami (he 
cheek-mating of the freedom movement. 

Whitehall Not To Control India's 
Fiscal Policy ? 

London, Oc 1, 2L 

■‘I shall hr a false friend of Lijneasliire, if f 
snggestrd lluit ihrir is the remotest chaiiee i»f India's 
fi.scal policy being again eonirolird hv Whitehall,” 
said f.ord Zetland, in a speech at a dinner given 
by the Hldhain Gliamhei of (]ominrree. He added 
“Theie is no such chanee. Wc: must look to other 
means foi future reductions in duties on British 
irupoits. Those means must consist in persnuding 
the people of India, that the real interest of both 
the countries in the domain of commerce lies in a 
policy of recijiroeily and the prospects of advance on 
lho.se lines arc infinitely brighter than even a short 
lime ago" 

One does not know whetht’r to weep or 
to Ittuglt wlieii one road.s words like the above, 
which may deceive ignorant foreigners to • 
to believe tlitit fiiditi possesses or will posses 
fi.scal autonomy. This .sort of theatrical ' 
.'ittitiidinizino: cannot deceive [ndians. 

Olympic Games at Berlin 

The following 4!> countries will take part 
in both the Winter and Main Olympic Grame.s 
at Berlin : 

Afghanistan, Argetiiiiic, Aii.siralia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, 
Columbia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Esthonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Haiti, Holland, Hondiira.s, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, JfigtM^via, 
L.atvia, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, filexico,. > 

New Zealand, Norway,, Peru, Philippines, 

Po^jgal, Rumania, South Africa, Spl^ Sweden,- 
Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, United StaMa-.^..(lj' 
North America. 
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RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRIES 

By MAJOR B. 0. BASU. I. M. S. 

IN Tm.-' KniTION THR BOOK HAS BEEN ENLARGED 
ITS GET-PP HAS BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED 
BHT THE PRICE HaS BEEN REDOOED FROM Rs. 2-S TO Rs. 2 PER COPT 

POSTAGE EXTRA. 


Acfvance writes ; 

The wrtil alicmt tlie pl’frlit of Indian trade and 
indnstrios is now loud ('noutrli. Attempts are heinti: 
jnade tiy various iiorsoris and organizations to prolio 
into the causes of thi,« pt oiiornenal decline and 
find means to revive the flow of indir'trial life. 
Unfortonatelv however, man.v yet iro wi Ii the 
idea that India is essentially an aKricnllural country 
and she will over have to perform the role of 
producer of raw materials. That tliis view is 
entirely erroneous will ho proved, if one talies tfio 
trouhle of treictj ihrouah Oii.s Vrfliialde honk of the 
late Major Ilisn. lie was not a man (o indn'iro in 
cheap .«eniinientalism ; he was entirely mattcr-of- 
fa' t, wlu .so ST'irt of r* search and scholarship has 
not yet jimdiiced any pirallel. Tlie fa,<‘l.s and 
fiiPirrs a‘out India’s pieat iiidusliial past luve hcen 
collecied hy laliorons_ rescinh into the archives 
of history and > ffii ial doi iinicnis, Of eour.Ne. the 
envirfinn enis in India and the ueneral state of the 
wo’ld lave tieen i hap^'d hut if wo a>o to build 
India’s Industrial prosperity in a sold tmsi-. we 
diiPJt have a workable knowledge of tlie conditions 
in the ffi'cat land before she came in coutraol with 
the West and the factois winch hio”trht ahou*^ the 
deploinhie chantje. And for this 7 iurpose Major 
Masu’s hook is indispensable. Ituhed, it ouuht to 
he a handbook to tho.se w'ho arc now wnrkins for 
the revivd of indinenous indie tries. iStudeiits of 
Indian Kc< non ics a so oiiaht not to mis.s this 
wci«hly work. The d-awinu on «he jacket, indi- 
e Unn the helple.ssness of the Indian i raftsman at 
the advent of the imlustiial and cnmnercial rtara- 
nserps'lia of the Wc-t is moO appropriate. 

The Hindusthan Review writes : 

'I’lie new edition of Maior 11 D. Rasu’s Unin 
ff Ittdinn Trade avd Industrien - which when lirst 
issutd was very well receiveti b.v th^ fiuhlie. and 
11111 u'atcd great interest amongst a'l interested in 
the industrial developn ont of India—i.s a fii-alhing 
indictment on the policy of tho British rulers m 
rdiiion to Indian trade a»^d commerce. The third 
dilion. just issued (B. Chatteijee, 120-2. Upfier 
f.hrciiar Koad, Calcutta) ought to draw the serious 
ailcntiuu of the industrialists and capitalists with a 
VI' w io iHiprove the economic condition of the 
conn try. 

1 he Modern Review sa'-s ; 

'J'he third cililioa of thi.s well-know'n work 
contains forty-three jiages of matter which did not 
form part of the previous editions. Besides being 
thus sub'taniiaMy enlarged, its get-un is superior in 
every n Sfipct piper, printing and binding to the 
fi at two editicn.s. And yet the price has been reduced 
fiOM Rs 2-H to Rs. 2 per copy- 

Tlie appearance of fliis edition is timely, too. 
The Oovernment of Iwlin Art of lH.-}!) has jn.st 
yepeftped. wiih its chapter on “Provisions with 
rosp»M.*t to ['50 called] discrimination &c. ” contained 
Ip Sfphons III to 121 inclusive. Major Biau’s hook 
tells what was d ne in the days of tho Ea.st India 
CoinjiW^ to ruin Indian Trade and Industrie . 

M may be oaed , 


to prevent Indians from re^fSiining lliat position in the 
trade and industries of the^ oWn country which the 
nations of every country a-e justly entitled to occupy. 

So this is a book wdiich every English-knowing 
Indian oughr to read. 

The Bombay Sentinal writes ; 

Thi.s IS tile tl'ird edition of this Book, and verily 
it has deserved going into t' o third edition. It la 
an indictment ol the exploitation of India and tlie 
steps taken to perpetuate that exploitation. It is 
particularly useful ic.dingm view of the provisions 
contained in i’ait V. Ch. Ill of the New Eonstiiu- 
tion of India. Avhich arc .specially designed statu¬ 
torily to safeguard Biiti.sh cajiital and British 
citizi ns w'ho am stationed in India mainly for 
commercial exploitation. 

Major Ha'-u has devofed a whole- ehapfer to the 
“Granting ol S|)ccial J’rivilcgos to Hiilishers in 
India" and aiiotlii r whole chapter to “British Capital 
in India’’ The latter gains significance owing to 
the privileged pi .'-ition that Hinisli Indnstiialists are 
seeking ’o seciiro by establishing industries in 
India. Two .sentences will tiear iiuotalion. At iiage 
If)? the author says: 

“It w'lll be woith while for some linn'hle 
Member of the Central Legislaliire to ask a iiucstion 
about ttio amount of su sidy whidi the Indian 
Government jiay-. directly or indirectly to the 
di!Tere|it industries w hich are owned and managed 
hy Britishers in tliis country. ... In our opinion 
British Capit-il in India is largely a myth and 
even the existence of it (iftiue) does not en ilie 
Britishers to enjoy >n.v undue political privilege. 

When peopkr think of the Keservo Bank of 
India and the eighfeon penie iiipoe ratio they will 
be able to realize the irnFiortance of an extr ct like 
the above. Appendix G (page 2IS) g ves relevant 
informat on on this suliject in a terse and telling 
manner. 

The book i.s full of authenticated figures and 
not a statement is made which is not t-upiiortcd by 
document. Hero is a list, according to Major Hasu 
of the means employd to destroy Indian trade aud 
industry : 

(1) The forcing of F^ee Trade on India. 

(2) Imposing heavy duties on Indian manufac¬ 
tures in England. 

{?,\ The export of raw products from India. 

(41 Exacting Factory Acts. 

(!)) The Transit and Customs Duties. 

(6) Granting special privileges to foreigners in 
India. 

(7) Building Railways in India 

(8) Compel I Dg Indran Artisans to divulge their 
trade seerels. 

(91 Holding of exhiliitions. _ 

(101 Tcvesting so-called Brdish Capital in India, j 
(1') The denial of self-government to India. 

E ch one of these h»8 been expla'ned at g'eat 
length.* There is a whele appendix devoted to 
“sidelights on the Ruin of Indian, Shipping” whieh 
gives a great deal of information. which 



The Last Chapter is headed “What is to be 
’ lone.” The au'hor plead'^ for the praotifie of 
Swiidesh) and Bovcntr. He gives tho analogy of 
►'Very important Eu'opean eouipry which followed 
this path and the li'-t in<‘Iiidfts England. Scotland, 
American States, Italy and Germany. Surely what 
w« good for them and made for tlieir prosperity 
ought to be good for India. I'lns Chajtter concludes 
with a call to every Indian to ’‘(tray that siiccuss he 
to the cause of Swadeshi in India ” That is the 
orayer, no d ubt, of every lover of India-' 

Ananda Bazar Patrika wri'es : 

. csisni fit fe e 

I (ir^t- 

'sic^ wji <£1^ 

■Wtf ^11? e tffstst^tai Jiffcti 51,# ( ^51! 

5n3( t 

Amrita Bazar Patrika writes ; 

Ry going throijali the book under review, one 
will get a vivid impression of tl'o great inm^tices 
that have been done to the Indian manofa'•inres 
I ver .since (he beginning of IJiitish rule, in India. 
To .dl those who ate interested to got an ac(|iiaint- 
anco with the . history of the degeneration of 
I diiin trade and ind'istry, the tio'ik will nrove to 
be a s ore-house of inferriiation. Ry cuing elaboniio 
passages fri'iii the evidence of an eni|iiiry or eotnmi- 
ssion as also from the writings ol emiaoul histuiians, 


the learned autiior has depie'ed the true mentail. 
of the British Government. One genuinely 
interested in tho welfare of our country will shuddor 
to (ind how the downfall of our indtistries hai, 
been brought almut. The early glory of Jndia’j 
industry and the way it found its way to rapil 
degeneration immediato'y after the accession of the 
British ru'e are well presented by the author. 

According to the lojtrned author, tho ruin of 
Indian trade and iudusiry has been mused by til) 
olev«*n ch.'vei- d'-vices ever siuco Eugland acquire) 
political domination in India, namely,...—The 
writer exhaustivi lv deals wdtk all the above pointi 
and siippiirts Iris contentmn by iiuotatums froni 
eminent wriiors. Fie says. “It is the crushing 6f. 
India’s fotton mdiisirtcs and the, dependence of th') 
millions of hof population for their sulKsistenco on 
the soil w'hicli slinnkl he looked upon as one of 
the chief factois in the causation of the recurrent 
famines dislocating numberless households and 
spreading ruin and disaster throughout the longtfi 
ai'd b eadth of tins countiy.” 

Wo do not find tbar there is a bit exaggeration 
to the condition lie has d-'picted, as “the poverty 
of llie Indian p"t>iHafion is iiniiarallcled in any 
civilised countrv.” Hy w.tv of remedy for this 
horiitile state of tilings the writer suggests that the 
Spiiit r-f Swi'leshisin slionld be meuleated into th'* 
minds ol tue people, as no other metlioi suier ot 
succfs.s than lli-tl of_ toucluim the fiokets of tlu 
Briii'-'hers can lie elTeelive to rotiso them to llieii 
sense of duty anil lesiiousiblity. 


BOY A OOPY AT ONCE : 

The Modern Review Office, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
or Dr. L. M. Basu, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 
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AJANTA 

Items arc more than aids to 
beauty. They are things of 
beauty themselves and beauty 
born of Ajanta passes in to the 
user's face. For, real facial 
beauty under modern condi¬ 
tion is that charm, which 
consists in freshness of looks 
and exhilaration of spirits.* 





NaiHnal soap and cncmKal 
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'.0 Taumal Institute, Ddhi, ,") will 
ease send me FREE full particnlarsl 
the Kleiser^^Mail (bourse for attaiu- 
^ Masttu^ of English. Enclosed 
0 annas in’stamps for postage, etc. 


S0aa T/nis Coupon 
Let Him Show Vou Ho» 


I '.., .Occupation 


Phore ia not n walk in life in' which inastcry of 
' English latignago will not hring a rapid advance- 
lent, a larger inwme and wi«lcr inllnonce .and make 
road to success smoother and surer. 

Whatever your business or ocoupalion, you nccsl 
I'.Oraraand of the English language to be successful, 
nether you are a teaeher, a student, a doctor, a 
Iyer, a merchant, a salesman, a clergyman, or a 
yk, a coinranod of English will bring you to the 
;efponl. and lack of il will be a drag on your 
livard climb. You need good Jhiglish in every 
|tion of your life and it will help you, as no 
;er single thing can, to reach the goal of yonr 
■sires and achieve success. 

: flerc is the way to gain a new command of 
rlish in a few weeks. (Ircnvillo Ivleiser, the 
at expert of international fame in teaching 
Uish,- has discovered a new method of mastoriug 
i language. IIis Correspondence Course enables 

1 0 to become a master of English by the easiest 
stem of study and in the shortest time possible, 
teaches you l)y post in your spare moments 
homo, how to -- 


Enlarge Your Vocabulary by Thou* 
sands of Expressive words; 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place; 

Correct all Errors of Grammar 
and Idiom; 

Develop Originality of Expression; 


Write Tactful and Forceful Letters, 

Essays, Advertisements. Articles, 

Stories, Speeches, Petitions, 

Memorials, Etc.; 

Become an Engaging Conversationalist and Bts 
Popular in Society; -i 


Increase Your Power of Persuasion ; 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position 
Greater Success. 



and Achieve..^ 


Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable Coursqjj 
have been written by eminent masters of Etiglish. All lines^ 
of business, all trades, all professions, arts and sciences artt l 
represented among Mr, Kloiser’s students who number moni’ 
than ItXliOK) all over the world. 


Send for Free Confidential informafinn. 

There is absolufely no certainty—no guesswork—about Mr. Kleiser’s methods. He has-bad years of experienoe';! 
some of the leading educational institutions, and is generally recognized as the foremost teacher of English by 
hst. Ilis Odurse is his life-work. In it he has put the ripe fruits of his vast experience. It is for e^ery studenC 
'‘ achar; lawyer, judge, banker, manager, clerk, physician, journalist, salesman, politician, preacher,—in fact, for 
:( itlotts men and women who would use the English Language for ‘ all they arc worth’’ in business and social life." 


Fw’ fall infortmlion send us the coupon aiore. Will tfoii do if TO-DA Y r 
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HomioHiiiiie Hinans 

and other requisites fresh from their Homo of origin. 
BIOCHEMIC TRIT. & TAB: OUR MACHINE MADE ; 

M.BHATTACHARYYA&CO 

ECONOMIC PHARMACY,84, CLIVE ST., CALCUTTA • 


Oram ; 

8 4 9 Pice 


Dr. CHANDRA’S 


Phone; 

B. B. 4332 


CLINIC & PHARMACY 

HOMEO CHEMISTS BOOK-SELLERS & IMPORTERS. 


36, BARANOSI GHOSE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


TREATMENTS :“(1) DIVINE HEALINli by a great SADHU by appointment only, 
(2) HOMEOrATIIIC by Dr, C. N. Mukhorjee & (3) SURGICAL by a renowned 
surgeon. TRY ONCE. 


PRINTING 

is not only a thing of necessity but it has greater intrinsic aesthetic value also : 

And for this reason yon sliould equip your trade with the most up-to-date raaebines 
and inaterials. 

Machines :—For News. Job and Art Printing there are no rivals in the field to our— 

PHCENIX RECORD VORWARTS 

Materials —Our «. & G. Typos & Borders give monj than AIILLTON IMPRESSIONS 
without appreciable damage to the face. We always bold heavy stocks of Printing 
Machines, Types, Borders, Paper Cutting, Perforating and Stitching Machines, Roller 
Composition, Inks, etc., etc. 

Reas. Armiv toINDO-SWISS TRADING CO., 

’Phono : Cal. 41" 1 2. Church Lan«, CALCUTTA Tele ; AKOaVAM 

WelMinown since 60 Years 

Batliwala Ague Mixture 

FOB MALARIA, INPLUKNZA & ALL SORTS OF FEVBB 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

For Wholesale Write to : 

CHIMANLAL R. SHAH 

1>. 0. Box Fo. 856.'.7 - CAUJDTTi. , - 








BEST INDIAN 
PAIN BALM 

CURES 

Headache, Rhearaatism, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, 
Congh, Cold, Cats, Bruises, 
Burns, Stiff Joints and 
other bodily pains. 


MILLIONS SOLD 


Reviews of all kinds proclaim 
40 years ago and today 

Aramtanjan is the best Indian Pain Balm 
. Sold everywhere. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT, 

P, 0. Boi No. 6825, Calcutta. PlioJie No. B.B. 2068. 
Also BOMBAY and MADRAS 


ra 

Times Change 

Fashions Change 



But Our Prompt, accurate, 
Economic — Service remains 
unchanged. 

Calcutta Optical Co., 

45, Amherst Street, 

’Phone; B.B. 1717 




LTD. 

86, CLIVE STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 


ENDI CHADDARS. 

BEST FOR WINTER, PURE SILK. 

Not a singal Thread 
of cotton is mixed 

Apprei'iatPd liy many Nationalist papers and 
more than ‘JO.nU'i riistimiors. Most durable, soft 
and (hoap. Sizo lixU Yds. 

PRICE Rs. 6/. Per PAIR 

Postage L''ree. Ouaranteed Satisfaction or 
•Money Hack. 

DWARKA SWADESHI STORES, LUDHIANA. 


DCSf EMDROIDtRY riACRINC 

No Home Should be without It A real 
boon to ladies. I.atoftt Novelty. Automatic 
motion. Produces magnificent embroideries and an 
excellent needlework of wonderful charm such as 
Baby caps, slippers and inHumerablo articles. 
Reduced price No. 1, Ra. 4-S; No. 2. Rs. 3-8; 
No. 3 Hs. 2-<S; TmmiLation, Re. 1-8 including 
postage. Particulars and Price-list of wonderful 
novelties and interesting books sent gratis. Order 
at once to the Embroidery Specialists 

IMPERIAL NOVELTY MART ; (M.) 

Inside Shahalml Gate, LAHORE (Pb.) 










GROW NEW HAIR THIS 
EASY WAY AND LOOK 
YEARS YOUNGER 

“Vitex” world’s best hair grower pre¬ 
pared according to the indication of 
Dr. Moran of I'aris, revitalizes 
and stimulates the hair bulbs into 
vigorous growing activity. It takes 
only three minutes a day, yet in that 
short time it performs wonders. 
Dandruff disappears in leas than eight 
days, hair stop falling and new hair 
appear on bald patches thus overcoming 
baldness permanently. 

Vltex treatment is easy to follow and is 
equally beneficial to both men and women. 

Rs. 5/- per bottle. 


VITCX 

HAIR ROOT vitalize! 

COES TO THE ROOT OF HAIR TROUB 


Pearline Beauty Products (Paris) 

P. O. Box 493. BOMBAY. 

Calcutta Agent t M/s KEMP fr CO,, LTD., 

K), Clive Bow Calcutta. 


Punjab: M/s Dr. jAISINOH fr SON, 

The *' ■ 


The Mall, Lahore. ^ 

Madras: %8 j. F. LETOILLE, Chemist, 

180, Mount Road, Madras. 


IK nMcni BciKw 

snnscDiPniiN 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE— .dnntmfinltmd 
Rs. 8-8; foreign Rs. 11-8 or 18 Shillings or 
5 Dollars. HeUf-yearly: inland Rs. 4-8, foreign 
Rs. 6 or 9 Sh. 

The price of a single or specimen copy is 
As. 12, by V. P. P. ^8. 15. Back numbers 
when available As. 1^ each post free ; by 
V. P. P. Re. 1. The ‘ price of a copy out¬ 
side India 1$. 6d. 

Terms strictly Cash, or Yalue Payable on 
delivery by post. 

Cheques on Banks situated outside Calcutta 
must include annas six extra for commission. 

If old subscribers do not renew subscrip¬ 
tions or give notice of discontinuation in due 
time, the next issue is sent by Y. P. P on 
the presumption that that is their desire. 

Complaints of non-receipt of any month’s 
issue should reach this office within that 
month quoting the "Subscriber Number.” 

SCALE OF ADVERTISEMBNT.-CHAROES. 

OiiDiNAny Ai)vkiu'isk.mksts, Single Insertion. 

Rs. As. 


Per ordinary page 40 0 

„ Half-page or 1 column 21 0 

„ Half a column 11 0 

„ Quai’ler column 6 0 

., One-eighth column 4 0 


Rates tor Disclay Advertisement.^. 


Single Insertion. 

Inland. 

1 Page Rs. 120 

* „ Its. 70 

* _ Rs. 40 


Foreign. 

£ 9. 

£ 5. 53. 
£ 3. 


Kates for special spaces on enquiry. 

Advertisers desii^fus of effecting change in stand¬ 
ing advertisements, in any issue,, should sen^ 
revised advertisement copies within 15th of th( 
precedMig month. We do not hold ourselves 
responsible for any advertisement block beini 
damaged or lost. 

The Modern Review ' reserves the right U 
discontinue any advertisements or to delete oi 
niter words or phrases which in the editor’s opimoi 
are objectionable. We do not also hold ourselvei 
responsible ror printing mistake. 

Advertisers are requested to take back thei: 
blocks within 15 days after sending stop orders 
Otherwise we toiU not hold ourselves responstbl 
for the loss of or damage to any block or block- 
left loith us. 

The modem Reuieuu Office 

120-^2, Upper Circular Road, Caleuth _ 


WWICS WONBER F0« THCSSIW^ 

“RADIUM” SNOW & CREAM 



Deliciously 

Cool 

Fragrant 


REMOVE 

EXCESSIVE 

OILINESS 

BLEMISHES 

DRYNESS 

SALLOWNESS 

BLACK HEADS 


GIVE YOUR 
SKIN AN EVEN 
SMOOTH SURFACE 
KEEP YOUR 
SKIN LOVELY 



Gain Beautiful Hair By Using ‘RADIUS’ CASfOR OIL 
Makes Poor Hair Strong fif Vigorous 



OTHER 'RADIUM' 
SPECIALITIES FOR 
HEALTH & BEAUTY 

RADIUM OIL 

RADIUM EAU-DE COLOGNE 
RADIUM TOOTH PASTE 
RADIUM COCOANUT OIL 


> Manufactifted by 


RADIUM 

LABORATORY 


Sold by 

GOOD STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


Sole Distributors 

Basak Factory 

3, Brojodulal Street, Calcutta. 

PH0NI3 21B B. B. 




Palatable Lozenge 

for ; 

COUGH, COLD, BROUCHITIS 

& 

ALL LUAG TROUBLES 

Con fains 

volatile active principle of 
Himalayan Pine 

& other Sedatives. 


BENGAL CHEMICAL CALCUTTA 


Dr. 1. M. MALLICK’S 

\% < >111 )WNF.n !• \Ti:>(T 


1C MIC COOKER 


Remember Musical InstrumentsI 

When Doing Your Puja Shopping 



idi MIC COOKERS LIMITED 




29, COLLEGE STREET 

9l|, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, 
CALCUTTA 


Tekgrmu: 

ICMICOOKEB 



The claim of musical instraments as presents 
for your dear ones on festive occasions is by no 
means less than that of clothes and ornaments. 


The House of Hwarkin’s has been dealing in 
musical instruments for over 60 years and it is 
here that you can get yojir needs filled to your 
satisfaction. There is a line and large assortment 
of Harmoniums. Violins. Esrajes, Setars, Organs, 
Gramophones, Records, Flutes, &c. yrhich the firm 
otfers at the very lowest prices compatible with 
reliability. Every article offered by Hwarkin’s is 
protoctea by a guarantee of flawlossness. 

Please torite for catalogue stating for wTutt 
instrummts: 


DWARKIN & SON 

‘ 11, ESPUNADE, GALCUTtA 

















itsm, vmt WATCH 

at ^ S-10 

GUARANTEED 6 YEARS ^ 



Most comfortable, fashionable, accurate and durable, 
fitted with Kascopo Lever Machinery given away at 
this cheap price Nic-kol laise Rs. 2-10, Superior 
•luality Rs. 3-4 and Qold-plalcd rase Rs. 4-8, 
Kcctaogular Rs. 7-8. Three watclios, iicust^e free. 
Nino watches, one watch of (he same (iuali(.v free. 
Disapproval money back. 

BEST BOX CAMERA 


A new import in CtUneras wliich 
beats all cameras in the market, 
Good opiortuoity for beginners to 
learn pnotography quickly. Com¬ 
plete with (inc dozen printing 
paper. 4 film oxposois. strong len.s 
and developing chemical Instruc¬ 
tions fj’ce. Price Rs. 2-12 Po.stagc 
and packing extra. For three at a 
time postage free. Money refunded if disapproved. 

liHARAT UNION TRADING CO. 

Post Box No. 2394 (Sec, M. R.), Calcutta 



Wanted ? 

A good job is waiting for you .somewhere. To 
iscertain it, got help from these valuable books, 
Duide to Imporial Services ■ Rs. .3, Careers for 
Indiana...Rs. ‘J, Sniall Scale Industries...Re. 1-8, 
Koroign Studies...Its. 2-5, British Sfndics—Ite. 1-8, 
Indian Studies ..Rs. 3, IndianTndu.striai Industries... 
Re. 1-8, Higher Sfiholarship.s (Govt., University, States 
and Public) - Rs. 3, ThouScUids of copies sold 
up-to-date. Send Your Grder Today- 

The News Agency (MR), 

Chipitoia, AGRA. 


MAKE HAm OILS" 

AT HOME AND SAVE MONEY. 

Why buy Scented Hair Oils ftvm: the market ? 
Make your own Scented Hair Oils at your own home 
and save money. Mix any one kind of the following 
Mohini Pure ScentM with 1C Ounces of CoeoanuL 
Groundnut, Castor or Gingelly Oil and you will 

f et the Best Scented Hair Oil at a very cheap cost 
itKE Presents -.—Every purchaser will get free • 
(1) 1 Packet of Alkanet Root for Colouring Oil Red: 
(2) The Art of Perfumery. (3) One Nice Pocket 
Calendar 193C. 

Names and Prices of Mohini Pure Scents. 


Charapik 

Rs. 2-0 

Bokul 

Re. 1-8 

Khas 

■„ 2-0 

Hcna 

„ 1-8 

Keora 

„ 2-0 

Lily 

, 1-0 

Musk 

2-0 

Lotus 

„ 1-0 

Rose 

Re. 1-8 

Cologne 

„ 1-0 

Kadamba 

1-8 

Motia 

.. 1-0 

■Tasminc 

.. 1-8 

Sweet 

1-0 


Sold in Half Ounce Bottle. 

Packing Po.stagp and W P. Extra. 

S. PAUL 6 CO., Perfumers, 

(Dept. M.R.), 4, Hospital Street, Dharamtola, Calcutta. 


Famous Doctors Recommend 

DR. PAUL’S VIM PILLS 

For Nervous Debility, Organic Weakness, Loss 
of Strength, Diabetes, Gout, Rheumatism, 
etc. Made from Harmless Vegetable Products. 

Increase Memory, Strength, Brain Power, Nerve 
Power and Organic Potver most Wonderfully. Act 
like Magic. Price Rs. 2 per Phial of .30 Pills. V.P. Extra. 
SqM hn all Chemists and Drtig&isls. 

S. PAUL 6 CO-. Chemists, (M R.) 

4, Hospital Street, Dharamtola, C^cutta. 


WHY SUFFER 


F)om : 1. Pyorrhoea. 2. Deafness 

3. Diabetes. 4. Rheumatism 
Painful Menstruation 


Rs. 2 plus 
postage 


6. Leprosy 

7, Phthisis 
8 Mercury 

9. Asthma 

10. Uric Acid . 


Rs. 5 plu.s postage 


Always insist on Dr. Sinha’s efficacious remedies. 


Dr. J. N. SINHA, 

134, Raja Rajendra Lall Mittra Road, 
Belliaghatta, Calcutta. 


EXPERT ASTROLOGICAL WORKS 

' 'oNsuLT : B. Shridliar Gau-apathy Baliga, Astrologer 
P. 0* Bantw-al S. Kanara, India. 

Trained under the greatest Astrologer of the 
world Prof. B. SURYANAUAIN RAW, n.A.. m.r.a.s.. 

etc. Received highest testimonials from 
neraons living in America, China, Canada, Nedcr- 
' mds, Ceylon, etc. A trial order will convince you 
I larvellously. ChargesLife Reading Rs. 15, 
• ompiete horoscope Rs. 25. Annual-reading witli 
i.'ionuly details including dates Rs. 10- Honorary per 
' questions Rs. 4i Please state correct birth-date, 
time, mouth, and year with birth-plaoe. For the 
^ barges about market noctiiatioas, cotton, wheat, 
^iiar^ etc., amly urgently. No oommunications 
yiU.b«i. fttjw4ea.tQ accomp8ni«(|' remitianoe 


JUST PUBLISHED JUST PUBLISHED 

GITA TEACHING 

or 

BHAGWAT GITA 


by 


Kadha Charan, B.A., B.S0., LL.B. 

With text, English Translation and commentaries. 

Second Edition. Price liupee One and annas Eight ; 
Postage and packing, annas Eight only, 

(this forms extra Vol. 6 of the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus series of the Panini Office) 


7b he Jpad of 
THE PANINI OFFICE 
49, Leader Ro^. Ailababad, U. P., INDIA. 










MIRACLE 

DR. W. C. ROY’S 
SPECIFIC FOR INSANITV 

(EsTAiUiisuKD Over Last GO Tuars'i 
N[TMKROUS TESTIMON I /VliS 
“I personally know of oases cared by Dr 
W. C. Roy’s Specific for Insanity.” 

{S(/.)Thr late Sir liamrsh Chnnilra Mitter, 
Kt. Offg. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

“The cure lias been complete.” 

—Dr. D. Bose. M. B. 
“Acted as a charm. Completely cured.” 

— Dr. Srinath Gho.se, 'M. B. Buudclhhnnd. 

Price Rs. 5 per Phial. 

S. C. ROY & CO. 

Manufacturing Chemists. 

167-3, Cornwallis Street and 
36, Dhararatollah Street, 

CALCUITA. 

Telegrams Dauphin, Calcutta 


Freshness^ ^favour and Patify 

These are the reasons for the ever- 
^ increasing popularity of 

Tosh’s T^A 

It is the Leading Tea in the Market^ 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

Tea Merchants, Calcutta 

His master’s Voiee 

Gramophones & Records. 
Melodina Gramophones, 
Hindusthan, Columbia, Twin & Mega¬ 
phone Records. 

LISTS FBEK 

MULLICK BROTHERS 

Gramophone, Bicycle & Perambulator Dealer 
182, Oharamtalla Street, CALCUTTA 



AVAIL OF 

Insurance and banking facilities, from one 
and the same Institution— 

The Central Bank of India 

LIMITED 

Offers 

INSURANCE BENEFIT 

TO ITS 

SAVING BANK’S DEPOSITORS 

AT 

ChEAPTIST I’OSSIBLE PllEMroM RaTOS 

No medical examination. 

No worry and expense of remitting premiums 
Monthly payment of premium without extra 
shames. 


StaKf 


Restored by Sellers Regd, Lotus Brand 
Genuine ‘Lotus Honey’, the safest sudsi, 
and most high praised natures cure for Eye 
diseases, Cures even Cataract. Beware of 
IMITATION, Insist on SELLERS. Literator^^^ 
free. 0. N. Moooirjtcb & Sons— 19, Lmdsay 
Street, Smith Stanistbkrt & Co., Ltd., 


Frank Ross 8i Co., Ltd., Calcutta 


CAST! CERTIFICATES; 

Rs. 91-0 0 depasited now will bring Ra. 100 
after three years, which yield a rate of 
interest ® compound. 

HOME SAVINGS; 

2k% per annum per minimum monthly 
I'alanco 

CURRENT ACCOUNT; 

1% fnim 1st .Inly to .Olst December. 

U?» from 1st January to 30tli June. 

For further particulars please apply at any 
of our Branches 

Calcutta OrncEs ; 

CuvE Street, 71, Cross Street, 

10, LiNDSAy Street, 133 Coritwallis Street, 
8A, Rossa Roai). 


Wanted Students 


No matter where you live or what yon 
do, we can make you an Accountant 
I for Oovt, Railway, Municipal, Dist 
Boards, Mercantile Services, eti.. 
Splendid Prospects for our studenis. 
.nr Apply for free Prospectus No.214-M 
with new Calendar,* to the Dean. 



The India School of 'Accountancy 


Pest Box 2030, paioi^ . 




■■■«/«■' Pre&otiif ■' -«•"■• ■•■■■■■ 

Tiike tare tf them by usli^ 

CALdHEMlCO’S 

IVEEH TOOTH PASTE 

' AND 

HARGOFRiCE 

(Neem Dental Powder) 

They contain, ainon/^st other 
ingredients, well-known in 
modern dental liygionc. the 
antiseptic, deodoiant and 
properiies of NEEM. 

.►.Keep teeth white and shining,- mouth 
(rlean. gums toned up, prevent decay of 
teeth and make breatli sweet and fragrant. 

CALCUTTA CHEMICAL 

BALLYGUNGE, CALCUTTA. 
BRANCHES: Bombay, Madras and Singapore. 




astriugeni 


Special Bargain List 

J. Canninfiliam. Book of Indian Era?, Rs. 32. 2. Duff, Chronology of India. R*?. AT\ 

3. Hardy. Eastern Monarchism, R?. 30. 4. Mitra. ludo-Aryans. 2 Vol. Hs. 26. ,o. Ct.-If-brooke. 

Miscellaneous Essays Ed. By Cowell, 2 Yols. Rs. -10. 6. Wilson. Theatre of fl)e TI.ndu«, 

2 Vols. Rs. 25. 7. Sacred Book of the East Edited By Max Muller, 50 Yoh, with Index, 

-lis. 725. 8. Forbes. Oriental. Memoirs, 4 Vols. Rs. 100. 9. M. N. Dutt. Mahahharat, 2 Vols 

<» 

Rs. 25. 10. Mitra. Vogabjisishta Maharamayan, 4 Vols. Rs. 60. 11. Dwaoka Nath Bhanj, 
Raraayan, 7 Vols. (Text and Comment) Rs. 50. 12. P. C. Roy. Maliabharat. tTe.xt), 7 Vols. 

Rs. 40. 13, Childrens’ Dictionary, Ed. By Wheeler, 8 Vols. Rs. 70 14. Works of AVilliam 
-Tones, 13 Vols. Rs. 45. 15. New Standard Dictionary, 4 V^ds. Rs. 4.5. 16, Chambers’s 
Encyclopaed'H (Now Ed.) 10 Vols. Rs. S-Y 17. Library of Business Practice By Shaw, 
10 Vols, Rs. 26. 18. Masterpiece Library of Short Stones, 2 Vols, Rs. 5.5. 19. Works, 
of Duy De Maupassant, (Full Calf) 10 Vols, Rs. 25. 20. Works of Oscar Wilde (LIB Ed. 
10 Vols. Rs. 32. 21. Oibbon. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (LIB Ed.) 6 Vols. 
Rs. 25. 22. Arabian Nights Ed. By Mathers, 8 Vols. Rs. 50. 23. Harmsworth History 
of the World, 8 Vols. Rs 18. 24 Modern Review, 1907 to 1934 (Bound) Rs. 169 
35. Rupam 43 Parts, (Corap.) Rs. 300. 26. Bengal Past and Present, 1907 to 1934. 

Rs. 300. 

' The Calcutta Old Book Stall 

Ant'quarian Booksellers 

H M 18, Shyami * eSunran Be Street. Calcutta. 






HAHNEMANN PRATISTHAN 

ORGANIZED BY PROF. A. C. DAS GUPTA, M.A., ,56-2, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. * 

A most respectable Pharmacy for Uoraoopathic NEUROL 

& Bioohemic medicines, books & Sundries. Distin- A highly efficacious remedy for nervous,debility 
guished physicians give free advice. Treatment by weakness of brain and heart. Relieves giddiness 
correspondence a speciality. Price 5 or 6 pice sleeplessness. Free from poisonous or unoleac 
per dram. materials. Re. 1-8 for a month. 

India's Educated Men, Including Students, 

Derive their knowledge of the British period of Indian History mostly, if 
not wholly, from the Works of British Authors. 

But these are one-sided and misleading. 

For a True Account of the British Period of Indian History, 

Read Major B. D. Basu’s Historical Works . 

The Chief of them are: 

L Rise of the Christian Power in India 

II. India Under the British Crown 

III. Consolidation of the Christian Power 

in India 

IV. Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries 

V. History of Education in India Under 

the Rule of the East India Company 

VI. The Story of Satara 

Advance writc.H: . j* 

"Ihe JUfte of the Christian Poiver in India, amply show’s his va.st learaing, erudite 
scholarship and herculean labour. Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee. its able putilisher has not spared any 
pains to make it in every way worthy of the reputation of Major Biisa. It is difficrflt to write a true 
history of British India and Sir William Hunter 1^ justly said. “A true history of the Indian people 
under British rule has still to be pieced together from the archives of a hundred distant record rjoms, 
with a lal)Our almost beyond the powers of any single man, and at an expense almost beyond the 
reaqji of any ordinary private tortnne.” Yet Major Basu has accomplished this task and lua work is 
one that can safely serve as a model to other workers in the domain of historical scholarship. 

One of the questions that confront us in our study of British Indian history is. “What was the 
reason of the success of the,English Jn India ?” The answer is given by Major Basu in the words of 
a British officer who wrote in 1821 in the Asiatic Journal^ We must at once admit that our conquMt 
of India was, through every sti-uggle, more owing to the weakness of the Asiatic character than to the 
bare effect of our own brilliant adiievements ; and empire rolled in upon us when we were merely 
contemplating the protection of our trade, or repelling the insult. Kingdoms liave been vacated for us, 
as if by magic s))ell; and on the same principle we may set down as certain that whenever one- 
twentietli part of the population of India becomes as provident and as scheming as ourselves. We 
shall run back again, in the same ratio of velocity, the same course of our original insignificence.”* 
It is replete witli statements and facts which throw much new light on the history of India daring 
the days of the Company. The author has exploded many theories about some of the most well-, 
known Governor-General like Clive, Hastings, Dalhousie, Bllenborough. Bentinck, Dalhousie and set at 
nought previous opinions. To have written that story from the point of view of an impartial critic 
and interpreted it for the benefit not only of the present bnt also of futnrd generations of Indians has 
been the magnificent performance of Major Basu.’’ 

To.be had of: The Modem Revieiv OMce, Calcutta 

Or of Dr. L. M. BA9U| 49, Leader Road, Allahabad 


Rs. 15-0 
10-0 
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GftOV^lNG 

OLD 




^i^J: 


DON'T 

let tlie shadow of ago darken 
your happiness. Look and - 
fool young and beautiful. 
Keep your husband your 
lover always. Be happy and 
carc-free yourself and keep 
him as happy as vou arc. 

OATINE 

CREAM 

will help you, first to become 
beautiful, then to remairf 
beautiful. 


OATINE 

SNOW 


used every day will preserve 
and protect that perfect 
beauty from sun, dust ajjd 
rain. 


By regularly massaging 
the face, neck and arms for 
a few minutes every night 
at bedtime y,our skin will 
become clear, smooth, supple 
and glowing with health. 

OATINE CREAM nightly and OATINE SNOW daily. 

These two comprise all that is in'cessarv for developing, presei ving and maintaining 
Beauty almost iudefiiiiteiy. 

If you are not already familiar with the qualify of Oafine products, cat 
out this coupon and post if fo us with six annas in stamps, _ 


COUPON —Send me trial samples of Oatine Cream, Snow, Soap, Powder Base, 
a full-size Shampoo powder, and the Oatiut) Beauty Book, for which I 
enclose 6 annas in stamps. O.M,R. 

Name . . .‘ '. 

Address: .^.,...v... 


THE OATINE CO., 17, PriVsep Sfrect, CALCUTTA. C.M.R. 












































































HERNIA 

Wonderful Cure. By Outward Application 

Why do you suffer from Hernia ? Come 
to us, we shall make contract with you and 
cure you of the disease. If you fail to see 
us, send six pice postal stamp, have the 
testimonials and directions and get your¬ 
self radically cured from afar. 

Dr. H. C. ROY. 

DIVINE TREATMENT HALL, 

91, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Indira & Other Stories 

By the Great Novelist 

BAN KIM CHANDRA CHA'ri'ERJEE 

Translated into English by the Cambridge 
Professor J. D. Anderson, d.litt. 

Re. 1-8. Postage extra. 

Illustrated. 

The Garden Creeper 

A Very Striking Transitional Novel 

By SANTA DEVI and SEETA DEVI 
Illustrated. 

Price Rs. 2-8. Postage extra. 

K 

7wo Nopets by the Gifted Novetisf 

SEETA DEVI 

The Knight Errant 

Kb, 2-8. Postage extra. 

The Cage of Gold 

Rs. 2-8. Postage extra. 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, 
120-2. Upper Oircalar Rd., Oaiontta 


ftr Heal Cura of 

Leprosy &. 
Leucoderma 

Read Booklet freely 
Distributed by 

P. BANERJI 

MIBIJAM, E.I.R. 

WNG & CO., 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMItiTS, 

90-7-A, Haiuuson Road, and 4.’a, WEi.LF.SLKr 
Street, CALCUTTA, 

Only, purest medicines from Ihuricke and 
Tafel of America are stocked. Rates •■•■ordinary 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th dil. 
at 4 as. a dram, 13 to 30th dil. at G as. a 
dram, 200th dil. at As. 12 a dram. 

Baldness, Hair-falling 

Dandruff, grey hair, etc., all hair diseases 
are successfully treated by the specialist and 
experienced Doctor N. C. BASU, bsc., m b., 
L.T.M., D.p.H. with newly invented well-tried 
specific medicines. For postal treatment, 
age, duration, samples of hair, "etc., full parti¬ 
culars to be sent. One month’s medicine Rs. 2, 
3 months Rs. 5. 

SKIN CL1NIC--120, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta 

INSIST ON D. H. HOMERS LOTUS 
HONEY. 

The nature’s boat remedy for all sorts of Eye 
troubles. Cures even Cataract, Tested by Dr. 
B. Patra, M, D> H., Ph. D. Sc. (D S. A.). Calcutta. 
Price Re. 1 per phial. 

VOLTAIC BALM 

Beat remedy for Skin Diseases, Pains and Sores, 
etc. patented by Dr. B. Patra, Calcutta. Price 
Re. 1-4 per phial. 

0. H. HOME, 8, Gangaprosad Mukheiijee Road* 
Bhowanipur, Caldut|a. 

Sold Ev&tywhere. 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ .ii. . 
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OPEN LETTER TO PARENTS 

Dear Sir or Madam,—When your children Hrst arrived they brought with them a wonderful lot of sunsh'n?. 

Later, you became proud of the intelligence they displayed, but, still later, you became anxioui as to what would 
Income of them in the future. Perhaps you were anxious when you visualised them as grown men and women. 

Even with plenty of money it is not always easy to select the right career, and a parent is sometimes inclined to ask 
advice of some relative, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that relative knows nothing at all about the 
possibilities of employment. 

Why not let me relieve you of some of your anxieties? In fact, why not let me be their Father? 

We do not profess to act as an employment agency, but the nature of our business compels us to keep an eye upon 
the class of men and women that are wanted and who wants them. 

There are some people who manufacture an article, and put it on the market to sell. We do not do that, we work 
in exactly the opposite direction. We find out what employers want and we train our students to fill those jobs. We 
have to be experts in the matter of employment, progress and prosperity. 

If ymi have any anxieties at ail as to what your sons or daughters should be, write to me, or, better still, let them 
write to me personally—Fatherly Advice Department—and tell me their likes and dislikes, and I will give souigd 
practical advice as to the possibilities of a vocation and how to succeed in it. 

• Yours sincerely. 



YOU CAN HAVE A COLLEGE TRAINING IN ALMOST ANY CAREER 

FOR A FEW SHILLINGS MONTHLY 


Accounlancy Examioatioas 
Advertising and Sales 

A. lA. iTFire E. Examinatioa 
Applied Mecheaics 
Army Certificates 
Auctioneers & Estate Agents 
Aviation Engineering, 
rvnnkiiK JBoilers 

vuak.keeptng, AceoonUncy and 
Modem Bntiiiess Methods 
RSc ^.) 

Ii.&, (Estate Ataaagsment) 
riuMing, Arehitsciure and 
CIsrh of Wevka 


Csmbridge Senior School 
Certificate 
Civil Engineering 
College m Preceptors 
All Cmoisrcial Subisets 
Commercial Art 
Concrete and Structural 
Engineering 

Draughtsmanship. Alihranchsa 

Engineering. AH branches, 
Ejects M sxaminatioaa 

CsBsral Education 
G P.O. Eng. I>^. 


Heating and Ventilating 

Industrial Chemistry 

Insurance 

Mathematics 

Matriculation 

Metsllurgy 

Mining Electrical Engineernig 
Motor Engineering 
Motor Trad* 

Naval Architecture 
Pattern Makiiig 
Pumps and Pumping 
Machinal^ 

Radio Service Engineering 


I 


Road'Making and Maiatanaaea 

Salesmanship 

Sanitation 

Sacroiarial Examinatloas 
Shipbuildiiw 
Shorthand (Pitman's) 
Structural Eoginasring 
Surveying 

Tsachm of HaadicraRs 
Tolepbcny and Talsgrapky 
Traiwport Inst. Exams. 
Wirolsss Telegraphy and 
Tslspheny 
WorhsMaaagtrs 


STUDENTS IN INDIA can secure immediately on enrolment, a good supply of lessons, and therefore 
start at once. Yon do the 'papers in their order and dispatch direct to ShefReld for examination and 
l orrection. They are then sent back with more,work, and in this way a continuous stream of work 
always in transit. Distance makes no difference. 











THE 

CALCUTTA RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 

90/11A, Harrison Road; 

CALCUTTA 

Manufacturers 

of 

All kinds of pure Vaccines, which can 
be had fresh from the Laboratory in 
any quantity and strength. 

Our New Products: 

(1) SYRUP-LAXA—A mild and sure laxative, very 

palatable to taste and a liver tonic. 

(2) LACTOLAN—Very efficacious in cases of 

infection. Highly recommended by the 
doctors and extensively used in Government 
Hospitals. 

(3) ARSENO-TYPHOID-A marvellous remedy for 

all cases of Filariasis, such as Big Legs, 
Elephantiasis, etc. 


(Madras Agent: — Mr. A. P. KESAVAN, 1-64, Mint Street, P. T. MADRAS.) 

SPECIAL TERMS TO THE CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

: Good remuneration to respectably' and influential agents. 
Aak for our doserlpUye price i^is and mgcacy icrm$ 



Iron 

and Steel 

Suppliers to the Nation 


Over 50 lakh tons of TATA STEEL have 
now found use in bridging the country’s mighty, 
rivers, in the construction and maintenance 
of its vast transport systems and in housing 
its people. 

We are proud of this truly national service, 
and prouder still, that to-day, as in 1912, when 
TATA STEEL was first produced, we remain 
the only producers in the country of rolled 
steel from indigenous basic materials. 

Demand TATA STEEL bars, structurals, 
plates and sheets for strength, stability and 
quality. 



CALCUTTA MUSICAL STORES 


BISWAS&SONS. 


Harmoniums 
of all kinds of 
reeds, v i 
German. Paris, 
IKsteve, Kasriel, 
etc. in ScAle- 
ChanKo Coup¬ 
ler. Dulcetina, 
Pos’. Travel l- 
inp. Folding 
liox-Fold i ug. 
Box, etc., are 
manufactured by our e.vpert .and under our personal 
supervision. It is an admitted fact that our Har¬ 
moniums ai’o the best in the market as regards 
quality, durability and high workmanship and they 
also suit all pockets. I^arge Stock of all varieties of 
Musical Instruments to suit all pockets. 



Nm lUmiraied Catalogue free on application 
Model Flute Harmonium .S octv ; 1 set of German 
Reeds Style A H.s. 20, Style B Rs. 2.'). 3 fVtv. 2 sets 
of German Reeds- Style A Rs. 30. Stylo B Rs. 3.'>. 
3 Octv. 1 set of Paris Reeds Rs. 30 and 3ii. Double 
Reeds Rs. .^)0 and Other varieties Its. 60 to 27.'). 
Complete Violin sots. German-made Violin wdth bow 
and case R.s. 14.16, 21. 26 to Rs. 250. 

German-made Mandolins Rs. 12, 14, 17 to Rs. 75. 
German-made Guitars Rs. 20. 25, 30 to Rs. 40. 
German-made Banjo Mandolins Rs. 18, 22, 28 to 35. 
ADVANCE QUARTER AMOUNT WITH ORDER 


BISWAS & som 

5, Lower Chitpore Road, (M.R.) Calcutta 


IMMUNITY •’RO" DISEASE! 

IS THE ACID TEST Of 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


My System being based on 
Asanas. Surya-Namaskars and 



principles of Yogait 
Modem Methods o 
training assures 
soundly functioning 
internal organs as 
well as a lissom 
exterior. 

Write for my 
prospectus book 
PERFECT PHYSIQUE 
illn.strated with 40 
full page classical 
and muscnlar poses 
of my pupils and 
myself on art paper. 
Price 8 As. byM.O. 
(Overseas 1 Sh. 
B.P.O.) 

SURYA-NAMASKAR 

(.Uiart ^vith 10 big 
po.se.s of myself. 

Price 8As. byM.O. 
(Overseas 1 Sh. 
B.P.O.) 

K. V. IYER, D Ph.E. 

Bangalore City, 
(India) 


F.P’.v Not sent. Srhcol addresses not entertained. 


BANISH YOUR 

DRINKING WATER 
TROUBLES 


BV USINQ 


nYfiiCNic noiiscnoiD 

nifER 


It 

is 

a 

necessity 

for 

every 

village 

(lome. 



Highest 

Recommend¬ 

ations 

from 

Directors 

of 

Public 

Health. 


I^gienic Household Filter Co. 


60, Shikdar Bagan Street, Calontta. 
’Phone 1634 RR 


Startling Predictions 
in Your Horoscope 

Your Real Life Told Free 
Would you like to know without any cost what 
tlio Siars indicate for .you, some of your past expe¬ 
riences, your strong and wcik points, etc ? Here is 
.your olianco to test FRKIO tlyj — 
skill of Pundit Tal)oie, indials 
most famous Astrologer, who by I 
applying the ancient science to j 
useful purposes has built up an ! 
enviable Topiitation ? The accurai y , 
of his jiredictions and the sound 

G '-actiial advifx* contained in his 
oros(!opo.s on Business, Sjiecula- j 
tioD, Finances, fjove-alfairs, Friends, ’ 

Enemies, Lotteries, Travels, 

Changes, Litigation, Lucky Times,. 

Sickness, etc., have astounded edu¬ 
cated people the world over. 

Geouoe Mackey of New York 
believes that Tahore must possess 
some sort of second-sight. 

To popularise his system Taboro will send you 
free your Astral Interpretation if you forward 
him your full name (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) address and 
date of birth (English Calendar) all clearly toritlett by 
yourself. No money required but you may, if you 
like enclose 4 annas Stamps to help cover pbstage 
and misc. costs. You will be amazed at the remark¬ 
able acquracy of his statements aliout you and your 
affairs, write now as this offer may not be made 
again* ‘No personal interviews, all obnsultetion by 
mil onhrr Address: PUNDIT 
341>H). tipper forjett S tiieet, 






Uo Do jus'd-CL l[p ijour orL^LKiaL 


fflAH: 

^tak. 

|CAt. 


I PL£AS€ CONSULT 

'PRABARTAK «ALf TONf WORRP 

Ij/njL fJ^aUtxmz ^ ^^yadxjl lrioik rriak:>^c^ V^'clmle/U) 

61, BOWBAZAa ST. • CALCUTTA 


PUCNf: 

file 


3io-Chemic Tissue Remedies 

Bio-chomij!try, srrpftt scientific invention, developed l)y the world-renowned 
German Dr. riCHUSSLEll p^ives wonderful results. No need of doctors. 

.Simple application. Everybody can cure himself by reforenco to the 
Guidebook. Immense .savins: of time arni inonev Medicines from I’ \ to 
1000 X of the hipfliest potentiality prep.mul in our Fliarmacy, machinery 
worked by K. power. Remedies fresh and ehe.ipest Guides (particulars 
& price lists free) in Ea;;iisli, Hindi, Marathi A: Gujrati Re. 1-H-O each. 

Postage As. 7. 

J. P. PANDIT & CO., Baroda. 


‘;:r; DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS/"T" 

i-ondon . « - r. M . Kualalampur. 

By G. B. MITRA, M. A. 

“.This book can safely bo placed in the hands of .students, who aim at a high proftcienoy in 

'liierential Oalcnlus.” 

-F. LOUIS VEON, JW- of Math., Loyola College. Madras. 

BASU MITRA b Co., 24, Chakrabere Road, South, Bhowanipur, Calcutta 


Just 

ublished 


THE VEDANTA SUTRAS 


Just 

Published 


Shaahya) 


[ Sacr«¥l 


indns Sedea (tt,the Panini Oflice). 





















CONFIDENCE 



IS A WORTH Win LE ASSET IN TIUSTNESS RUlLtHNO, TOE SUCCESS THAT MAS- 
ATTAINUn HINDUSTHAN’S EFEOKTS TO SKU\T0 THE TOHTJC HAS ITS ORlOtN IN 

PUlilJC CONFIDENCE 

ITS YEARS OF 

Eekicihnt MasactEMicnt, Fair Dkauinos, Pkomi'T SEmEiiKiNT 
OP Ci.Aiirs Ltbehai. Terms, ENTERi'Rrsi:, Junroioos Reserves, 
J:?oiTNi) Investments, Hcoe iVssETS and Usefue iServick 

HAS CREATED PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 

7he foflowing figures will convince you t 

New Business Bonus ^ 

I'EK THOUSAND, DEH YEAH 

ftxrEEDs) Endowment Rs. 23 

Rs. 2,50,00,000 On Whole Life Rs. 25 

Hindusthan Co-Operative Insurance Society, Ltd. 


Rs. 2,50,00,000 


Head Oftki:: HINDUSTHAN BLDGS., CALCUTTA. 

Branches-. BOMBAY, DEIsHr, PATNA, MADRAS. 


N. SARKER, Gen. Manager. 
Offices: AT.L OVER INDIA & BAST. 



M. B. Sirkar & Sons 

Son & Grandsons of Late B. Sirkar 

MANUFACTURING /ElVELLERS. 

Dealers in Guinea (22‘Ct) Gold only. 

124 & 124/1, Bow-Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Telephone*:—B. B. 1761. Telegram*:—BrllHanjai 

Recentiy separated from my brothers, with 30 years’ experience, I have 
started the above-named Jewellery shop, All sorts of Genuine Jewelleries, 
various kinds of Guinea-Gold Ornaments and Silver Ware in. stock 
for sale. Your sympathy, co-operation and trial earnestly solicited. 

Old gold and silver exchanged with new ornaments. 

Catalogue free on application. 











'■■' '/'KJ'tliiepif^t d*y'i lOiS..:pl««%ij^i4;;' '•,,. 

Zt An Cfiiii]rPI«p«gi4>ii gf Cblaiir'Ogaoi'pilgP ftom 
*e orlieat time to the rqidtjfe of the, J9t» Cen^: 120 
coloured pUte^ setecied b/Bostert ■ ■ PkS. 48/12/' 

.3. Olgtdsmithfofjjtaly! CqmpiWftom the pubthhed 
papers, notes ukI other materials coileaed by the lata 
Sydney Churchill . Rs. 63/- 

4. Mualeal tnatrumanto, Hlgtgrioi n<>e«. And 
Uniffua: 48 full page colour plates, by Hiplans, , 83/6/' 

5. Peasant Art In Europe: 100 plates in colour and 

32 in black and vvhita, all guarded; folio, buckram: i:^ 
Bossext Rs. 141/12/' 

4, Barook—BoaxettI (in four seperate Volumes; Voi. 

1—Italian sculptors: 72 plates and 43 illus. in the text: 
Vol. II Italian sculptors: 60 plates and 37 illus in the text 
Vol. HI—German sculptors; 83 plates and 50 illus. in the 
text; vol. IV—'French and Dutch sculptors; 80 plates and 
31 illus. in the text; bound in quarter Vellum, art board 
sides and gilt tops ) by A. E. Brinckmann; director ol Ah 
History Institute, University of cologne. Rs. 240/ • 

7. Universat Art Sarlei in 16 Vole.may be had 

sepcrately—( 1 ) Landscape Painting vol. 1, Gio:to to 
Turner, 107 illus—by Lewis Hind. 25/8/- (2) do vol. 2, 
Constable to the present day, 107illus—by do. 25/8/'(3) 
Sculpture of Today—Vol. 2, Continent of Europe, 93 
illus—by Kinewne Parkes. Rs. 25/8/- ( 4 ) Advertise' 
ment Deagn, 144 illus—by Cossop. Rs. 24/- { 5") 
Modem English Architecture—82 Ulus'—by Marriott; 
Rs. 22/S/' (6) Oil Painting—61 illus-^sy Harrold 
Speed; Rs.^22/8/' ( 7) Design and Tradition—288 

illus—by Amor Fetjp;, Rs. 25/8/' (8 ) The Art of 

Illustration—105 Hlus—by Edmund Sullivan; Rs. 25/8/- 
(Sl) The Art of Town Planning—78 illus; by Lanchester; 
Rs. 22/8/' (10) The Art of Decorative Painting—69 
illus-'by Walter Bayes; Rs. 24/' (11) The Art of 
The Miniature Painting — 91 illiis. by Williamson Sr 
Buckman; Rs 24/' (12) Caricatixe—114 iifus. by 
Arfiby; 24/' (13) The Art of Carved Sculpture VoL 1, 
Westerp Europe^ America Sr Japan 71 tilus fay Kin; ton 
Parkes; 1^ 25/8/' (14) do—^1. 2, Cental S' Northern 
Eufope'TO iljus fts. 25/8/' (15) "ITvWt of Still' 
Ufe (IS)'Art 

of Water ColaMt Pg|ntinff-$2 Wua. by Linkm; ‘ 

' a, DcM^ihriLSMitilAiirg ( Egypl.xild. the tmt Egtt. 

' Cra^eb^lltdiMn, &r^'Chri«iiih4'' Byzamynei 

' jqbe dotHiA Bibj ^jitiaiwice ■ fthd Islaiif, S^^'itlgtes) - 
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: itg- Kiiwiiir 

sA>erA(e figuiw ' reprodtiojrf- 'iti pffcrtognivufe > 

Alexander Kenncdeys ■■ '' ' 

D*o«r»Cl«ii •! Hmim*, 56iilui)—byE.dith>A^arii^^ 
•S'Ogden'Codmarr, 

Allth* ways of BalidlhBt 120 dtawings; !^ 

Lamprey, . ■'! •': 

Minuta Skatetiaa olCf at 
page illus.) by Hansel Kaufmann, fks. 3/t2^'-;, 

Baaaty af:tha famata Farm (48 studiii$.',wi<h'^ 
critical annotations: indispensible fcr aitlists who ^ra^r 
maintain a ilviftg model ) by Park Sr Gregory, Ra. 

Art as Exyarlanaa ( 9 Hlus) by John Dewtjb,^ 

Rs. 

Ttia Matfaa )*letura Cameramaa (54 Hlus/ 

by Lutr. . pjj, 

Miahaal Angala ( 128 reproduction) by' Roin^;^: 
Rolland, Ri. ^/'L 

LlterAtur« T 

'' ^ • 

Callaetad Ndvals- and atarlaa sf MawB4^\ 
ssant aditad A translatad by Ernest Boy^'^ 

Rs. 5/l^».f 

Starna’a tha Ufa. & Oylnlans ef TrfabaM^ 
Shandy. Gsntlaman (original Sr unabridSed.'jl^ 

Lava Throughout tha Agas ( 70 stories & 
Countries) edited by Robert Lynd Rs;-)^ S 

FamauaAnImal Storiaa adftad by Thompi^JS 
Seton R*- ■ 

Groat Fabloa ef All Nations aditad by Ma(^;> 

^ ' ’i i'J 




Komrt^ 

Grant Short Starlea of tha World adltail'.^?*.a 
Clark Sr Leiber. R*. 

Great Short Blographias of Anoiant Tfm^-^ 
aditad by Barrett Clark, P* 

Do of MOdom Timoa edited by do, Rs. 

Groat Dataotiva Storiaa of tha Wgrid *<^^1 
by Lewis Frencfij 

Indian Talaa by Rudyard KifBing, As. 

World 'a Boat Humour edited ^ Carolyn 

Ri. ii*i 

Cream of Tha Jaatara edited bji Mussey; 

A Santlmentai Jaurnay thratigh franaO' l^| 

Ualy (Oriffnal Sr ui^afcriifted ’by Uwxnce/Sttst^f 

, Jahii Mlttlaiah Chrif^her Motley, Ri. 
aarmlaat ( introduedim Hav^ock Ellis ) by'. 
ertiw?aiii /v/':.' 

Gl,ey«i|nf« ' Sr unari^ 

, 6)4^') Rwrtc* '' 




Prhr.iitA tif# of Morio by Her 

i; waitlnii Madame Canipan, 13/8)' 

•fa. T|i« ftomanoBS of Hormaii .Mofvitlo ( Typee. 
Omoo, Mardi, Moby Dick.. WiHitt Jacloit, JsaaSf Potter 
i, $• Redburn Complete in one Vo|.; Tillus, in colour ) 

.fe. 13/8/' 

i^lO. Loavos of Gpoos by Walt Whitman 11/4/' 

'20. Pioturo of Dorian Gray ( an edition vyhich is 

■ ' diff'r.'in) by Oscar Wilde, 4/14/' 

2t; Littto Saa Doga & Othor Talas of Childhood 

{colour illus.by Lane Foster) by Anatole France, 5/iO/- 

22> Talas of My story & Imagination (31 plates 
' of which 8 are in colour, de luxe boxed edition ) by 

■ '' Edgar Allan Poe, 18/12/' 

>23.. WarfloPi At Haigalandi An Ensniy of tha 

gsogla and Ghosts ( m one vol.) by Ibsen 1/8/' 
24, Tho' Brothsps Karamaxov ( 2 vok ) by 
Dosttsvsiy, 3/' 

28. History of Ciasaloal Grsak Litaratura by 
. Pfcf. Sinclair, 9/6/' 

24< 'History of Latar Gpaak Litaratura by Prof. 

.. .i Wright, 9/6/ 

22.. History of Latar Latin Litaratura by Profs. 

, -y Sinclair &■ Wright. . 9/6/' 

' 8€b ' Tho King's English by H. W. S- F. 0. Fowler 

Rs. 4/8/' 

22. ' Light A. Huenorous Vsrss eompllsd A 

■* edited byProf Lilian Ginnett, Rs. 1/8/' 

3G, FamsusStorlasaf FIvs Csniurlas (90 stories 
’ i' frsni Chancer to Shaw and Conrad ) edited by Hugh 
' ' .1 Walpole £■ Wilfred Partington, Rs- 7/14/' 

3^1 Ssvsn Famous Novels ( Food of The Gods, In 
'■ The Days of the Comet, Island of Dr. Morean, The war 
^ „ of tlte worlds, First man In The Moon, The Invisible 
{ Man S-.Time Machine Complete in one VoL ) by H. G. 

Y'- .Wells, ^1^1' 

32. . English Litaratura During Tha Last Half 
p i Ckntury by.Prof. Cimliffe, Rs. 7/8/ 

^'32u Csmplato Navels of Guy do Maupassant 
Ki' ; (in one vol. ) ■ 4/8/' 

;34, Boat Known Work’s of l^on Rs. 3/' 

[ijael. Do Pol 3/'' 

f'TW. Do Voltaire Rs- 3/' 

,, Do Osw Wilde R$. 3/- 

|:ii Philosophy 4 Psyeholdgy 

feii Fr«m O»0.rt.» riM W 

Eaton, .■ 

Do Cant edited by Prof. Greeiie (^3/12/*, 

Do HUME wfited by Prof. Hendrik ^3/12/»•' 

Do ARISTOTLLE edited ^ I 

Dawn of Ofay by.Ni^a!** ' 


6, tho Gonaeltfgy of Bloralsf * «ouO' 

7. ' / TfvIHght of Tho IdolP’by D^, 

8 fh* Caso of Wsgnsr byDo, 

2. Phfiosopby of flialnoBa (3<ih onk. .vplipp'The' 
lmproy99)ent<if The uiKtesUrtdipff Th^ Tw ' 

Correapohdeoce) . ... ■ . 

to. Kingdom of God by Tolstoi,. ’ ’ ■ Rs'. 6/6/' 

11. Eduestion A Tho GooA Lift by ..Russell,' - 5/i@f 

12. Rs'llgleo of Man by T^we; .■ ■ 

13. World’s Living NkH«r«« by HuMe. S/lpA 

14. Yogio A Vsdto Cultu^b by Of'. Mulbagald, ^10/' 
18. Growth of Tha Mind ( anIhkoduction to Otild 

psychology,) by.Prof Koffka, ' , . 1\{H' 

18. Naturs sf Irttolllganoa by Prof. Thiifstbftfc, 7/14/- 

17. Judgamant A RaasonirHI Jo ThaChHdby Prof. 

Piaget, , j 7/14.'* 

18. Wit 6- Its Relation To The Undoracious. by Frwd, 9/6/' 

19. Problems of Neurosis (a book of c**e histories) by 

Adler, , f/b/*' 

20. Individual Psycholo©'by Adler 13/8/' 

21. Psychological Types by Jung, 18/l2(' 

22. Psychology of the Unconscious by Jung, 18/12/' 

23. Depths of the Soul by Sjekel, 4/14,W 

24. Disguises of Love by Stekel, 4/14/- 


25. Man & His Becoming { according to m? ViKjanta ) by 
Rene Guenon, , ,,, 

28. Outline of Abnormal Psychology by Wm. Mcdoggall 

18/12/' 

27. Elements of sdemific Psychology by Knight Dunlap, 10/8/ 

28. Mysticism, Freudianism 6- Scientific Psychology by Do 

4/8/' 

29. Old & New Viewpoints In Psychdlogy by Do, , 4/3/^ 

30. Behaviourism fay Watson, 9/6/' 

31. The World of Colour ( colour psychology with regard 

repainting, photography, illumination 4r architecture, 
fully illustrated ) by David Katz, 9/6/' 

32. A yotmg Girl’s Diaiy ( prefaced by Freud ) 9/6,/' 

33. Principles of Gestalt P^ohoiogy by Prof. Koffka 15/8/- 

Seience 

1 . Signals From The Star by George Hale, hony. director 
of Mt.'Wilson Observatory, 6/- 

2 Beyond The Milky Way by Do, 4/14.'- 

3. Science S- Religion by Thompson, Eddington, Haldane 
' Malinawski, Dean Inge, J.ulian Huxly M 6 plhejs, 5/4/' 

4. Cosmic Evolution (scientific materialism & religious idealism 
are fundamentally incompatible ) by Johrs Booding Ph. 

D. ' ■ ■ 

5. Th^ Universe Around us by Sir James Jeans, » 9/6/' 
e! Exploring Tlw Universe ( the inctediblp discoveries of 

recent science) by Henshaw Ward, 10/8//' 

7. Studies In The Literawre of Natural Science.. (S history 
of ideais during the last 130 years) by Julian T)ra,chmn 

8. Microbe Hunters by Paul Kruif . . 

9. Inside The Atom by John Langdcm Davies, >/12 ' 

10. Chemical Magic by Jt^n Uppy, ; ' , ^ 


The:Secfkt wiriC 

Rhasia & Mexfeo ) by Zistihka; 

-Indian tomomicis (,2 vols^) by^V^p-Riwe ,, 

taikf wjth. ' ■ 
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■TO by RjWyi Greenwood, ■ 9/6/-. 

TpcTMajS tSctetohihip by Roy>asc»l, ^14/ 

foiTBiany's Secret ,Arriaments by Helmut Klou. 3f 12/, 
The PisArmament Peadlock by Wheeler. Bjnnett, 9/6/,- 
, fettimetw on M^ney.ihe euthoif is known *t the "money 
apctor of the world, ; ^jgf, 

.l^baJanoed Budg^ 4 study of the financial criiis in 
19 countries ) by Dalton, Reedman, HuglvM & Leaning, 

Sterling, DoIlar.Pranc Tangle by Paul FinTig, ijlo 
Will Roosevelt Succeed by Fenner Brpckway; 4/8/- 


The Coming American Revolution by George Soule, 

7/14/- 
a Committee set 
end Review" to 
transport - service 
/ 12 /- 


Wcrld Airways-why not ? (report of 
up by "Essential News" &■ "Week 
examine the. possibility of a world air 
& the abolition of aerial warfare ) 

About Russia 

Nationalism In The Soviet union by hans Kohn, 5/10/, 
Religion Communism byJulms Hcckcr, 6/6/- 

Soviet Lit.rature'(1924—1934) by Bleb Struve, 6,’6/' 
Soviet Russia Fights Neurosis by Dr. Frankwood 
Williams, 5/10/- 

Marxism & Modern Thought by Bukharin, Deborin, 
Uranovski Sr Tiumenev; preface by Gorki, 9/6/- 

History of the Russian Rsvolution ( complete in I vol) 
by Leon Trotsky 

Soviet Russia Fight? Crime by Lenka Ko'rber. 

Woman In Soviet Russia ( 24 plates ) by Dr. 

Halle 

I Wofked For The Soviet by Countess 
Tolstoy, 


Six Soviet Plays edited by Eugene Lyons and 
tion by Elmer Rice, 

The U. S. S. R. Handbook (editors; 
Sokolnikoff, Yanson and Troiisky ) 

The New Soviet Library, each Rs. 


7/14/- 

7/14/, 

Fannina 

13/8/, 

Alexandra 

7/14,'- 


introduc, 
5/iO/- 
Louis Segal, 
11/4/- 

2/10/, (a) Heahh 


Dr. 


Protection In The U. S. S. R. by Semashko ( b ) Soviet 
Theatre; 30 platts; by Markov ( c ) For^gn Trade by 
Yanson (d) United Transport System of The U. S. S. R. 
by Tverskoi (e) Science ahd Education in the U, S. S. R 
by Pinkevich (f) Supply and Trade in the U. S. S. R, by 
Node!. 

Physical Culture 

Sookt By U^el* Bob;— Care of Hair, Care of 
Teeth, Care of Eyes, Srengthen Wrists & Fingers, siren, 
ghten Nerves. Stregihen The Back, Strenihen I he Lungs 
Strengthen Heart, Cure-stuttering and Stammering. Cure 
Constipation, Cure Indigestion, Develop The Arm, Deve¬ 
lop The Leg, insomnia and Its Treatment, Varicose Veins 
and Their Treatments, Keep Fit, Keep liver Healthy, Put 
on Flesh, Reduce Weight, Physical Culture For B-ginners, 
Simple Diet. Improve Circulation, Everyday Ailmenu and 
Accidents; Knock-k’nees and Bow-Lcgs. 

Each As. nine only. For a single book send '/I0/3 
in postage stamps. Postage free for fopr copies at a time. 
My System (120 illus.) by Muller, 2/Ky- 

^'0 For Ladies ( 160 illbs.) by Do 2/10/, 

o For Children C 74'illus ) by Do,- 2/ i^- 


1:21. 

1 / 2 /* 

jShotd,' 

2/40/* 


Sk 

B. 

*> 

jS. My Breathing System ( 52 tHus 3 by Do, . 2/10/ 

is,' Daify Five flutes t w illtr. an^ 4 charts ) by Do, 2/10/ 

T; BtrofS -That Loss Decisions (or blunders of boxers; 

..i4,aiut)by c. Rostf, ■ ; - 

8; Triplis of Self-defence '( 40 illus) by Collingride. 

B. Cwplete Science of Wf^mg 170 full page 
la^i-J-tgrHackenscbTr^,- - 
t^i^'''j,€{0rttrcl (54 ' fulLpage photographs) JjT 
IjixBk, ^ 2/10/- ;■ 

Muscles ( 64 illus) by the > editor ' 
-- -.. a Mb; 


14. . Horabnlal Bat '( 31 flhll) by Ohj, .- . 

15. Text Book on Swnnming '( mus) by Jabez Wolm, 

iJ2b 

History 4b 

1. O'tary of Tolstc^-'s .Wife, ^/HA 

it.' Sir Jamas Barrie ( 40 tlius.) by Haroitidrton 
3. My Early Life (28 illus) by the Rt. Hon. Winstiwt Cbifr 
chill • ' 

4,. Anaiole France : the degeneration of a ' gfeat; artjsi:* 
Prof. Barry Qrf, . . , ’ ,l 

6. Rasputin I 13 illus ) by Prince'Felex You'stoupwf; _ H 
8. Victor Hugo (Character, works and the quesiidflB]. 

remanticiim of which he was the priest) by s 

Ciese, . \2b' 

7. Samuel Pepys ; his life &- character ( 16 illus.) by John' 
Drinkwater, 

8. Son of the Morning ( the story of Nietzsche's unrequttw 
love for Cosima aWgner and its tragic ending and shows, 
how it permanently influenced his philosophy) by Edwfciid 

O'brien. . -lO/BA 

B. Turning Points in History {32 illus,) bythe Eaoof 
Birkenhead, ” ' I'?/!?* 

10. The March of Civilization (-betSnnings, andenf' cffiental; 

Graeco-Roman, new Oriental, Med.eval, .readjustment, 
early modern, revolution and the contemporary; ,16 
maps and illus. in colour and 409 maps and illus In 
black and white ) by Prof. Wrench, • 9/6/* 

11. A history of thi Jewish people t 1st vol —Maccabeao-l^d 
including new testament times; 2nd vol.- -Babyloniao 
Persian and Creek periods; with maps and rfsart, 
references and index) by Profs. Peggs and Kent, 12/* 

12. Pilsudski and Poland by Landean l5jfx 

13. The South American Series Those Who wish to gali^ 

some idea of the marclt of progress in ihesa Countries 
cannot do better than study this admirable series. They 
have been i-cated from every angle—topography, natural 
products, history, tradition, culture, the people and their 
mode cf living, Commercial and international and enter* 
prises and indasiries. Every author is an eminent scholar 
and has first hand Knowledge of the Country he has 
dwelt upon. Price of each Volume 14/- only; Msy. 
be had; seperately. f 

I. Central America ( Guatemala, Nicaragua, Cos^ 
Rica, Honduras, Panama and Salvador; 24 iRiis.) by ’ 
Koebel. II. Mexico ( 64 illus.) by Enock. HI. Paraguay 
( 32 iliu.s,) by Koebel. IV. Uruguay ( 55 illus) fw , 
Ko-bel. V Bolivia ( 62 illus ) by Wall. VI. Bnzn 
( 36 illus, ) by Denis. VII. Venezuela ( 36 ilhA) 
by Dalton. Vlll. Argentina ( 64 illus. ) by Hirst iX, Pw 
( 72 illus. ) by Enock. 

14. Pageant of Chines Hisiorv ( from 3000 B. C. W' ttW- 
establishment of the republique) by Elizabeth 'Seegar 

6/6/' 

16. Tlie Vatican ( a.hisioiy cf the papal reign from . 

very b-’ginning ) by George Seldes, 11/^* 

J16. The Man of the Renaissance (Savonarola, MacfeiavjriH 
Castiglione, Areiino; 16 plates) by Ralph Roeder, \iJ4b 

17. .A History of Modern Culture ( 2 vols, ) by Prof. Prese¬ 
rved Smith, 18/12/* 

18. Alexander The Great (the book possesses a rare merit*— 
the ability to Make one. disaareej 8 plates) byPref. 

F. A. Wright, ^ . '■ 7/14/, 

19. Mrs. Annie Besam ( 8 plates ) by Theodore Besterman 

■ ' 7/14/- 

20. A History of Exploration ( 24 plates and 36 maps ) 

^ 5if Persy 5yf^. .... 18/12/- 

2% TlwMaking ofTwrModerni Jew by Milton Sfetober*, 

? *. . /• ■ : ‘ , 6/6/- 
:^iStt)at<^,T frW;st^^«f k,fi^s«er by ErrS Ludwig 3/- 

23, : rffdi*f*6‘Ixodtts .f.om 

. - BightAtfamtic ) by 

■ hliasenton and Parker, ^ 4,. 


-—— X’MAS BARCgAtW'-OFrEtt 

The following will be supplied leas 2o% if your order feachfs u$ before 2ltst Jfiti. *3fr»'v 

1. Living PhilOAOiphins ( PersonaJ beliefs of Einstein, Inge, Adams, Krutth, Mhlikan, Dretsser, Mon^ord, Russell, Keith, 
Nansen, Jeans, Belloc, Webb, Edman, Haldane, Dewey, Wells, Mencken, Peterkirt, Babbit &■ Hu Shih-; portfwt 6- 
biographical notes of every author ) R$. 10/- 2, Book of Maerlogo I modorli morrlogo- ao 000 ^ by 

Keyscriing, Ellis, Mann, Tagore, Jung, Adler. Kretschmer, Wasserman 6- 16 others : Ks. 4/' 3. Cots tract 
Bridgo Bluo Book I 1933 by Culbertson Rs. 4/8/- 4. World's Boot Casays edited by Pritchard Ks. 6/6/- 
6 . World’s Boat Peoma edited by Doren &■ Upolla Rs. 6/6/- 6 . RooaavoU«& Hla Amoriga by Bernard 
Fay P,s. 7/14/- T. Student’s Text Book of Astrology by the editor ofModeth Astrology rSs< 7/fa/- ^3 Tho 
Sixth Sanaa ( a physlaal axplanation, of olairvoyancot talapathy, hypnotism, droams ate ) by 
Joseph Stnel IKs. 4/8/- 0. Witch Hunting A Witch Trials ( illustratad A indaxad ) by L’ Estrange 
Ewen Rs. 15/12/- 10. Isadora Duncan’s Russian Days A Her Last ysars In Franoa by Duncan &• 
Me Dougall Rs. 11/4/- 10. DivorOa As I Saa it by B’rtrand Russell, H. G, Wells, Warwick Dseping, 
Fannie Hurst, Andre Maurois, Rebecca West &• Feuchtwanger Rs. 2/10/- 12, Sacrad Flra ( a OMn-plata 
survay of sax In raligien)by Goldberg Rs 18/12/- 13. Casa Far Starilixatlen ( la It parmsnaht ? 
Will It improve tha raoo 7 Does it Intarfare with normal sexual funetipna 7 will it raduoo 
insanity, .dogonaraey A faeblo-mindodnoss 7) by Leon &■ Whitney Rs. 6/6/- f4. Ccenomie A Social 
AapaOta of Crime In India by Biioysankar Haikcrwal ; prefaced by Radhakamal Mukerji Rs. 7/8/- 16. Modorn 
Thsarlos A Forms of Industrial Organization' by Cole Re. 1/2/- 16' Revolt of Tha Masses by 
Ortega Gassett Rs. 6/6/- 17, The Eeanomie System by Cole As. /12/' 18. Block Cutting A Print 
Making By Hand by Margaret Dobson. A, R. E. Rs. 9/6/- 19. Weight Lifting Made Easy by Pullum 
Rs. 3/12/- 20. Boxing As A Fine Art by Georges Carpentier Rs. 2/10/- 21. Handbook of Institutions 
for the scientific study of international relations: League of Nations Publication Rs. 2/10/- 22. Paris Salons, Cafes 
A Studies an intimate picture of tha noted A noterioua in Paris) by Sisely Huddleston Rs. 5/10/- 23. 
iBuainssS Books by Herbert Casson (1) How A Traveller Car Get more orders (2) How to Get promoion (3) How to 
keep customers (4) What we Employees can do (5) How to make a speech (6) How foreman can Reduce costs 
(7} What a chamber of commcrc: can do (8) Twenty tips to Shop Assistants—each As,-/12/- (8) ftps on window 
Display Re. 1/14/- (9) Looking on the Bright Side Rs. 2/10/- (10) Branch Shop Manager's book (11) Twelve Worst mistakes 
in business (12) More Net Profits (13) Courtesy in business (14) Will Power in Business (15) Selling by Showmanship 
<I6) Yourjmemory (17) Creative Thinkcri (18) Thinking in business (19) Creative salesmanship (20) Selling More 
Life insurance-each Rs. 3/12/- 24. Mail Order Made Easy by Max Ritt;nbrrg 3/12/- 26. Staff Training 
In Dapartmant Steraa by Dwothy Pendleton, former training Supervisor Harrod Ltd London and EducationsJ Dkeetor 
the Hub, Baltimore. America Rs. 4/8/- 26. Thaodora Reoaavolt ( hitherto Roosevelt biogrtphies have been in 

ihe nature of hero-worship, but here the author deals with facts whether favourable or unfavourable to (he man) by 

Walter Me cab Rs. 10/8/- 27. Atrloan Drums ( African beauty contest, some excuse for the harem, phalanx dance, native 
marriage 6-birth customs and many other weird facts; 8 illus) by Puleston 11/4/- 29 Naw Worlds To Csaguer, 
(Inca gold. Virgin ^osts, the place where the sun is tied, Crusoe's island and many other incredible facts; 69 Ulus) by 
Richard Halliburton Rs. 12/- 29. Throagh Wildsat Africa ( 20 iilua. ) by Ratcliffe Holmes. Ri, 12/- 3d. 
Jungla Ways ( forast psople, mountain paopla Cannibals ota, 33 illus ) by Seabrook R«, 7/14/- 
31. Traval A Sport in Many Lands (Alasks. African intenors & shores. New Zetland, Java, India. Burma 

Br. Columbia, Alberta, England and Miami, the magic city ; 59' illus ) by Major P. M. .Stewart. Rs. 15/1,2/- 32. 

Mona Tafoo of Many Cltlaa (autobiography of on« of the world's most famous su^ctl t 40 Ulus.) by Isidore 
deLaraRs. 13/8/- 33 Magio Land of Tha Maya (a romantic narrative of coloutful hltxica iSie land of the 
Maya Ovilization ; 26 Illus) by Lavallin Puxby Rs. 9/6/- 34. Pparl Divar ( anventorintovw under (oulhern 
seas where love travels fast; 9 interesting illus. ) ,by Berge and Lanier 7/14/- 36. Spy A Ceuntsf S#y( t^ave^xsenlpf 
modern espinage) by Rowan 11/4/ 36. HorrerO of Cayenne ( experience of a German as a FfCncfi in 

Cayenn, the Capital of French Guiana ) by Karl Bartz Re. 4/8/- 3T, Amhfloan lltuilOrt ( by a Ekitisher Rankness but 
not widt Malice ) by Collinson Owen Rs. 9/6/ - 38. Land* of The Thunderbolt C iMi Wus ) by R6<#iday 12/- 


EASTERN BOOKMAN 

31, GROSVENOR HOUSE 


. R 

CALdliTTA 




WE ARE MANUEACTURBRS OF 

HIGH GRADE STANDARDISED 

TINCTORES, Sprituous preparation Patent 
& Proprietary Medicines, Surgical & Veterinary 
Instruments, Scientific apparatus & Chemicals, Toilet 
requisites & Food-stuff. 

Commercial Analysis of Shellac Minerals, Saltpetre, 
Ores, Oil, Water, etc. undertaken. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN DRUGS, PATENT 
MEDICINES, FOOD-STUFFS, Etc. 


BUTTO KRISTO PAUL & Co., Ltd 


Phone—4510 Cal. 
Orains-BHUTY. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, CALCUiTA. 


•I 


4 


QUMARESH 

It has cstabl'shed a unique reputation for cuiing Liver 
troubles in infants and adults alike. Tt is a purely 
.vegetable product, with 100 per cent indigenous herbs. 
Positive effects have been recorded in Intestinal troubles 
during dentition; Hepatic obstruction; Hummer Diarrluea; 
Worm conditions; Anni'bic Dysentery ; Post-natal anorexia 
and ga.stro-intestinal troubles after child-birth. Qumaresh 
is a wonderful tonic after severe acute diseases. 


SHOTHANOL 

Tho latest discovery in tlip indigenous drug 
world which is the grerite.st help to the Physieiaus 
h) fight out Bori Beri and epideinie dropsy, 
it is of particular benefit in dropsy, a.seites wilh 
woikness of heart, highly efficacious in .ifinndice. 
(Edema and Qeneral Anasarca. Testirnoniala from 
all parts of the country have tw'on receded 
eulogising the unfailing efficacy of “SHOTIlANiH..” 
Samples with literatnre is at your disposal, 


RHITOOL 

To correct all functional disturbances of 
Menstruation 

Invaluable in DysmenorrtKBJ. Amenorrhena, 
Menonhagia and Sterility. Positive ollctct in 
dxisp. Atl'ipted and prescribed by the leit^uu! 
Oynu'cologists. 

Literature and samples to the profession 
on application. 


THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, SAUIA, HOWRAH. 

'OR 

Erpres'entatives: , . ' 

THE INTERNATIONAL SURGICAL 6o„ 

Sandhurst Rmd. Girgaum. BOMBAY^ 4 


PH$c Of flie Chilsflon Power 

ID India 

Second Edition, Revised and Illustrated. 

A Big Volume of lOll+xvi pages of about the size of The Modern Review. 

With 120 Illustrations and Four‘Maps 

The Portrait of Sivaji. in colours, is from an old painting in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 

Sfouf Cloth Binding Strong Pictorial Jacket 

PRICE RUPEES 15/- ; POSTAGE AWD PACKING Rs. 1-8 

PER V.P.P. Rs. 16-12. 

Has been praised in The Tribune, The Hindu, The Hindustan Review, The Indian 
Literary Review, The Sind Observer, The Indian Review, and The Mysore 
Economic Journal, The Modern Review, The Young Builder, The 
Daily Herald, The People, India and the World, The Leader, 

Unity (of America), The Christian Register (of America), 

The Servant of India, and The Jaoan Chronicle. 

Dr. Rajanikanta Das, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Special Economist, InternalionaJ Labour Office, Le^me, of Nations : Formerly Lecture,r in Economics, 
New York Vnirersity : Sometime Spe,cial Agent, Department of Labour, [Jntted States OoviernmenU 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

Price Rs 3. Postage Extra. 

The Times of India, May 26. 1931 

.it is the tirat systematic attempt to bring together all the available information 

on the subject of plantation labour and as such thi.s book ought to find a place on the • shelf of every 
serious student of the Indian labour problem.” 

To be had of— The Modem Review Oiiice^ Calcutta 

nUSSOllNI AND IDE CULI UE IfAllAN YOUTD 

An eiposHion based on fhe speeches oi Oenito tinssolini 

By P. N. HOY, Lecturer tn Italian at the University of Calcutta 

Prof. Koy is a fine sobnlar and has interpreted the Italian Superman from a study 
of original material. The Mysore Economic Journal says : 

“ A study of Mussolini, the sabre rattling exponent of Fascism, is attempted by Mr. 
Roy on the basis on the dictator’s numerous speeches. Whatever Mussolini’s failures may 
be, he rejuvenated Italy which was crumbling to pieces after the agony of a prolonged war. 
His new cult infused confidence and gained the allegiance of Italian patriots who were keen 
on saving the gl^ry of Italia from the dust of imminent and destructive civil warfare. 
This book gives Massolini’s own interpretations of Fascism, which the author has carefully 
compiled and edited for the benefit of Indian readers who are anxious to learn something 
about the masterful matter of the Italy of to-day. The book is' well illustrated with appro- 
p^ate pictures of the many-sided activities of the Duoh in bis native country.” 

Profusely Illu strated. Cloth Gilt with Jacket, Price Rs. 3-8 only Postage extra. 

‘ IME MODERN REVIEW OFHCE. CALCUHA 
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Which is Never oid 

HINDUSTHAN 

Gramophone and Records. 

Portable Model No. 105 
Single Spring with 
automatic Brake and 
Metal Diaphragm 
Sound Box Complete 
Bs. 45. 

Col. Rexin: Rs. 47-8. 

HINDUSTHAN 

6-1 Akrur Dutt Lane :: Calcutta 



I ■ 

Illustrated Gatalogti^ 
sent free on request. 



JUST 


READ Y 


HINDUSTHAN 

YEAR BOOK 1936 

AND WHO’S WHO 

An Indispensable Reference book 
for all 

This year-1 (ook covers facts and fi)jure.s of 
univeisal iitiportanc,e. Statistics of {ioveriimcnt, 
latest news, wealth, income-tax, niinintis manufac¬ 
tures, ti-ade and commerce, vShippiun and railroads, 
Politic.s and Public alTairs, Sporting Ref-oids, 
unequalled in its scope and accuracy jiud aljly 
edited- 

A mine of information for every man and 
woman. 

The book also contains the complete summary 
of the Government of India Act 1935. 

Complete Statistics of Health, Trade, Education, 
Railways, Banks, and Full Records of Sports, 
Aviations, Games etc. etc, 

BEST REFERENCE BOOK FOR STUDENTS. 

PUBLICISTS, INTELLIGENT MEN & WOMEN 
Price As. 12 only 


BEST ALL-INDIA DIARY 

EVERYMAN’S DIARY 
1936 

AN UNIVKimi; DT.VKY KOR ALL INDIA-An= 
nr)-to-date diary with many useful informational 
such as pot)ulalion of India Jind AV’qrld. Railwayed 
Cities, Income fax table, measures, weights. Holidays.: 
j Interest Tallies. Presidents, Kings, Tim©' 
I)il1'erenc.cs of the World, I^iper Sizes and many 
other useful items. Also helpful forms, such as 
.Addressc’s, things lent & borrerwed, memoranda etc., 
etc. 

j 500 pp. ! Price Ae. 12 | 

S. .M. SEN’S 

ELEMENTS OF 

LIFE ASSURANCE 

Price Re. 1-4-0 

T. DUTT’S 

WHAT A LIFE ASSURANCE 
AGENT SHOULD KNOW 

Price Re. f-8-0 


n. C. SARHAR 4 SONS LID. 

15| College Square/ CALCUTTA. 




ECONOMIC JEWELLERY WORKS 


J5VlfCLtCllS.C0lDtSILVEI>SMITH5 lO.CHOWRIHCHEE ROmO. CALCUTn 


Ail kinds of Ornaments are made by us and Guinea Gold only is used in their making. We also 
purchase gold and silver, or if desired new ornaments can be made for the Customers with them. 

CATALOGUES ARE SENT ON REOUES'L 


ENDI CHADOAR 

Best for winter. I’nre-Silky, not a single tlire-ad 
of Cotton is mixed. Soft and superior ([luility. Man.v 
appreciated. 1’ric.e Ks. (i - per p-air ((> yds - 14 yds.) 
post free. Money refunded, if \inapi)roved. 

GIRSON KNITTING WORKS 

LUDHIANA. 

“Tho Eudi Chaddar which you supplied at your 
earliest convenience reached me to in.y enlirc 
sritisfaetion. And J iiope, that, whoever will order 
of tho same from your firm will he uuite satisfied 
with the quality of the oanio cloth.” 

• S/D. A. Mundu, B. S. & Co., ltd. 

(Mtrry O/iu'r: BfRM 1 TRAl’(»RB 


N K MAZUMDAR & CO 

HOIHIEOPATHIC PHARMAC1 

Head ORice—34, Clive Street Branches—16f 
Bow Bazar Street ; 136A, Ashuto.sh Mukherjei 
Road, Calcutta 

MEDICINES 5 AND 6 PICE PER DRAM 

Fresh Medicines and Sundries at cheap rates 
Cholera and Family Box with 12, 24, 30, 48, 
60 and 104 phials of medicines with dropper 
c'd eruide, Rs. 2, 3, 3-8, 5-4, 6-6 and 10-14 
respectively. Postap^e Extra, ’Phone ifo. 2723, 
•'’alcutta. Price list on application. 


Health f Wealth!! Happiness !!f 

Why snffer from Evil-luck and rnisforlimes. (Jet rid of the same and enter the Cutes of Success. 
Progress and Prosperity, f».v using our World-ronowruid Talismanic Charm “Ziuda Karamat.” original 
price Rs. 5, now offered for Ks. 3 only. (Komit Full Amount in Advance No V.p.p.) 

The All-India Occult & Astrological Studio 

S.d, Eamhebir Street, liOMJiAV (S) 


CHANCHALA AGARBATTIES (REGD.) 

(FINEST INCENSE STICKS IN THE MARKET) 

A Swadeshi product of unquestionable merit msoful in prayers, festivities and social functions 
and for every day use. One quality and one price. Rs. 7-8-0 per Seer of 24 tolas. Postage extra. 

Money refunded if dissatisfied. KDNTALARANJANI WORKS,—MySOre, (S. India) 



“PRIDE IN PRODUCTION ' 

STEEL SAFES.CABINETS.G. I. & M. S. TANKS,OIL DRUMS,ETG. 

rOUH tNOUtRl*S J - , , 

GADADHAR SHAW & SONS , 97. HARRISON R 0 A D , C A L,C U t T A . ji 

SUPPL(fKS TO OOV ER NMKN1. municipalities,RAILWAYS AMD THROUfjHQUJ INDIA. A 

^lli,- ■ 'Ir ‘ Jl 




free I ABSOLUTELY FREE !1 

Rai Sahib Dr. K. C. Dass' 

Secrete of Happy Life 

' A booklet on Health, Wealth & Prosperity!; is 
be^g free : Apply to 

' 80 > 2 , HAPcispn Bojtd, Cla icntta. 












BOOKS ON YOOA 

Dr. Mahendranath Sircar’s New Work 

EASTERN LIGHTS (A brief accouut of some phases of Life, Thought and 
Mysticism in Iudiu)~Co)itains the collection of Jectures delivered in the principal 
centres of learning in Italy, France and Germany. Rs 4 Or 8$. 

RABINDRANATH says : 

“.Your intensive readins of the great spiritual teachers of the pi'csent-day India from Ram Mohan 

to Sri Aurohindo is extremely dolightful. It is clearly evident to me from your l)i'ojwI sympathies and 
clear insight expressed therein that thi; dignity of Man in the chapter of Cosmic; Man is rightly 
approhondod l»y you....” 

Sri Aurobindo’s New Works 

(1) LIGHTS ON YOGA —Coiitainfi the ((uiiit- 

cssonce of Sri Aurol)indo^ teachings on Yoga and 

its object. Re. 1-4 or 2s. 6d. 

Prabuddha Bharata writes: 

“.‘Surrender' is the very bee in Sri Auroldndo’s bonnet. 

lie sliines most lii'antifnlly when ho talk.s of this.” 

The Theosophist riles 

“ ...t^citainly this is a booh that is stiimilativo of inciviLsed 
olTort towards scll-underslanding, .seif dedication and ioy in 
lealisation.'’ 

(2) THE RIDDLE OF THIS WORLD-Solvc. 

tlic riddle and exposes the mysteric.s of spiritual life. Develops the full 
possibilities uf Sri Aurobindo’s Dynamic Yoga. Rs. 2 Or 6s. 

PLICASE ASK FOR OFR SEW CATAJ.ohEE 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE 

65. COLLEGE STREET, CALCUTTA 



BOOKS ON INDIA 

1) Chanda (Rama Prasad) “The Tndo-.4r.van Raoc-s -A Study of the origin of Indo-Aryan People and 

Institutions. 1916. ••• ••• Rs. lO-O-O 

■2) “Hindoos” including A (leneral Dcsciiption of India, its >lovernmenl. ReJigion, mannora, and customs; 

with a general outline of the History of flindusthan with Illustrations From Drawings by William 

Westall 2 vohs. 1847. - Rs. lO-.b-O 

d) The Indian Annual Register lAn annual digest of Public Aflairs of India) Recording the nation’s 

activities each year in matters Political. Flconomic, Industrial, Rdncational. Social etc. being issued 

in 2 six monthly volumes published Rs. 12-0-0 each year. Now we offered for 19:52 and 10.'53 

complete in 4 volumes ... ••• „ — ••• ... at Rs. 8-0-0 

.. - - . ... ..... 

... Rs. 15-0-0 
Wellington Edited 

by S" J. Owen. 1880 Pub. 24,'s. Offered at ... ... ‘ ... ••• Rs. 10-5-0 

“Improve Your Game at Contract Bridge” by C- 0. Gregory—(An Indispensable Book on the 
sunject.) — ••• — ••• •• Re. 1*0-0 

Besides above we keep OrietUal Liieratt&es and other tieoonalutnd hooks on India. A- the East. 

Apply to:-THB ORtCNTAL BOOK DEPOT, 206, Cornwallis Street, Room 13, CALCUTTA 
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THE WORLD-RENOWNED BOOK 

“THE CUP DIVINE" 

OR 

Selected Thoughts From OMAR KHAYYAM: 

By Mr. T. N. Tikkoo. u.a., Acdountfint-Oonyral, 
Manfli Stiito. Rendonoffs into English Verso from 
the Hnluivat of the immortal Per.-iiMti Poet. 

NO SCHOLAR SHOULD BE WITHOUT THIS BOOK. 

Highly reviewed by the Press. 

.\sk for FREE nosLTii)tive Folder with copio.s 
of first (lass rcvii^ws, oxiracts and testimonials 
ivvjeivcd frotn tlio well-known Poets. 

Price Re. 1- per copy. Aponts Wanted. 
Dofailed nri''.elist of in>«‘r('sfinir hooks S(*nf. irivitss. 
Get a Copy to-day & enjov "THE CUP DIVINE” 
Publishers : -TRAKRU & CO., (M) 

Machchi Hatta St., LAHORE. (Pb) 

Diary 1936 

IIl)-lo-da1o information ol pupes, nieo and 
worth of havinp. 

Apply witii annas ]>ostape stamp. 

MADAN MANJORI PHARMACY 

177, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

Mrstchless Kiidi 01i,iddars. Dnrahle, Riiperlino 
and of Pnre Silk apprieiated all over India Prieti 
R-j. iVM per inir, si/c <)xU yds. 

Delivery free at yonr door. ISfoncy roluiided if 

ltn<ll)|lro^fsl. 

SHIBBOO-MAL, SHADI-RAM 

Endi Chaddar Store, LUDHIANA. 


RIGHT OF TEnPie ENTRY 

By Mr. P. CHIDAMBARAM PILLAI, B.A., B.L, 
M.LA. (Travancore) Nagercoii, 

Price Re. 1 (Postage extra) 

"Modem Revieio '; Mr. Pillai Koes to tiie roo 
of the matter over the question of the “Right" < 
temple (mtrj' and by tnueh industry exposes th 
}iollowno..ss of the cfeiins rd easte-Hindus to keep 
out any section of lire Hindus from i»ublie place 

of worship..Ilis bbok contains much enriou 

information, specially about south Indian usagr 
and his views are sane and healthy, and the bool, 
treats exhaustively of the. “Right” aspect of thi 
subject. 

"The Bohihay <'hronirlc": The book is uri 
doubtediy an intellectual feast and is characterisi’i 
by a remarkable mea.snre of research. It is boll 
interesting and in.strmqive, ea li e,hai)ter eontainini; 
in a nut-shell imi)ortant and thougnl-provokinj; 
statement.^. 

Sir I*, tf'aij, Coh'iitln : “T'he authoi‘’8 cne.y- 
lor)a()dic laiowiedg(; of legal priints as also of 
Sjisfi'i rulc.s is simiily astounding. Your publication 
is very oppottune. f wonder how any man ol 
[■ulMire and learning can t'anuto-like stem the tub 
:u progro.'-'sive ideas. Yen have established tiuit 
every Hindu has the right of temple-entry”. 

THE "TAMILIAN” OFFICE, 

I’o. NA(ir.iJ('oiJ.. (S. Tjt.vvAXfouK.) 


Buy where Value and 

Service are Better 

We Stock: 

GRAMOPHONE, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, CAMERAS, 

CYCLE, and 

WORLD-FAMOUS « PHILIPS ” 

RADIO RECEIVERS. 

rieimv call or /rrih: for n list. 

M. L. SHAW Ltd., 

5/1, Dharamtala Street. 

OR 

C. C SAHA Ltd., 

no. Dharamtala Straet. - - - CALCUTTA. 
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Books Just Arrived 


Abbott’s Life of Napolean 

Rs. 

4 

As. 

8 

Wonder Book of Why & What ? 

3 

12 

„ Wonders 

3 

12 

„ Inventions 

3 

12 

„ Science 

3 

12 

„ Do You Know ? 

3 

12 

„ Tell Me Why ? 

3 

12 

„ Navy 

3 

12 

„ Machinery 

3 

12 

„ Motors 

3 

12 

All Story Wonder Book 

3 

12 

Les Miserables—Hugo 

1 

14 

Count of Monte Cristo—Dumas 

1 

14 

Pickwick Papers Dickens 

1 

14 

Science for All 

4 

8 

Golden Staircase 

4 

8 

How It Works 

3 

12 

How It is Made 

3 

12 

Telegraphy & Telephony 

3 

12 

Animals in the Wild & In Captivity 

4 

8 


Goldquin (P Co^ Ltd. 


College Street Market, Calcutta. 


M. N. K. 3 


Free Book 


on 


Diabetes 

reveals 

sfarfling f 
New Theory ^ 

HUNDREDS CURED DAILY 
GET A COPY TO-DAY & 

CURE YOURSELF 

AT HOME / 

^/ENUS RESEARCH 

LABORATORY • 


0. BOX 587 


CALCUTTA 


Jr ST nrr ' jrsr ot'T! 

“THE FATHER OF MODERN INDIA " 

Rammohun Centenary Commemoration Volume 

Eihti:i) jiv S.VTI-: L'iiakkWA ini, ji-a. 

HU<» paaos, Jioyai octavo. Neutiy printed on 
thick paj'cr. Protusely ilJustiated. StiouKly l:)Oun(l 
m cloth of deep hluc oohjiir. tJilt lefleriiifj on hack. 
Attractive dust-cover with iuPuestin;-'' (piotations 
from the Imok. 

('<intents ; Studies, Addresses, Messages, 
Keiniiiisi-ences iiiid Tributes from the great con¬ 
temporaries and worthy descendants ot the Raia 
and many of thc‘ gieatest living men of tlic present 
ago ; (,'om[)Iete Reports ol the (h^'lelirations held all 
jver India and abroad ; The Publicity Booklet of 
tiie Centenary CommitU'e- 'l{:immohun Roy, the 
Alan and his Work’' : Classified Catalogue of 
Rammoliiin s relies exliiiiited during the Calcutta 
eeleluation; ete. ,, „ 

A Unique Record of a World-wide Homage. 

A comprehensive and exhaustive study, from 
all points of view, ^ ol the ‘Inaugurator of the 
Alodern Age in India.” _ „ , 

A Handy Repository of all Valuable 
Information about the Raja. 

Pmcic R',. b/- (/'’or Members of the (loneral 
Committee ot the. ('mlenarii Celebrations, lis- 4. 

Each copy weighs, without packing, ll.’j tokis. 
Packing, postage and registration charges. Re. 1-3 

The price should. a.s a rule, be remitted with 
mofu8.sil orders. Packing and postage (or railway 
parcel) charges may be realized through the v. P. 
svfitom 

On sale at (1) The Centenary Office, 210-1! 
Jomwallis Street, and (2) The Sadharan Brabino 
Samaj Office. 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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The Amrita Ba/ar Patrika writes on Major B. D. Basti’s 

India Under the British Crown 

The volume is a sequel to tlie author’s well-known work, “Rise of the Christian Power in 
India’’. This too is a monumental work. 

Major Basu’s is surely tlio pioneer work. He has ransacked almost all the official and non- 
official documents and Parlian.entary Debates. lie nives a true estimate of the operation of the 
admioistiMtivo tnac.hinery of the iountry from the days of the Mutiny right up to the Vicoroyaltv of 
Lord li ading. The (oeus of his higlily powerful searchlight has illumined many obscure and dark 
corners of history. His judicial end critical spirit vitalised with his intimate and personal knowl-dee 
of the {jolillcal allitirs of the jountry for nearly half a century has noffonly exploded some of the 
eiToncous notions but confirmed and corrected the historical conjectures. Ho is ever serious and 
shrewd and traces tlic spring of every political event of far-roachiag impjnaace. Like an impartial 
hut cautious film operator he releases the huge multi-colored procession of events on tlie screen often 
punctuating with short suggestio i, pithy pronouncements and clear commentaries. His queries after 
histoihial episodes are charmingly witty and wise. With a keen historic, sense, splendour and force 
he handlas the liroader issues in their minutest details. Religious, socio-political, educational, terri¬ 
torial, fiomrnerciiil and fiscal po icies have fieon masterly interpreted and documented with authorita¬ 
tive evidences very rarely accessible to many. His highly informative treatise on the educational 
a(;tivitie.^ in India under the rule of the E. 1. Coy., first published in tlie “.Modern Review” of Calcutta 
and then separately published is a constant bread to the curious arid the conductors on tlio cultural front 

Foreign negotiations, Afglian, Persian and Russian, have been clearly enunciated and they 
throw a flood of light on the “sp lere of influence” and India’s political position in relation to otlmr 
countries. His treatmeut of e>change and currency questions, agriculuiral and milifarv policies will 
bo of immense value to evports and political Pundits. Ho cleverly leads us to the origin of socio¬ 
political and economic problems which have given rise to agitations and questions of periodical reforms. 

Major Hasu is no mi ro compiler. He is thoroughly scientific and stands shoulder to 
shoulder with Stubbs and Oardinar, He gives an organic unity to the historical facts with a free, frank 
and refreshing air. 

Praised also in The People, The Modern Review, The Leader, The Servant of India, Advance, 
The Hindustan Review, The Mysore Economic Journal, The Indian Nation, etc. 

Price Rs. 10. Postage Extra 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 

Or of Dr. L. M. BASU, 49. Leader Road. Allahabad. 

Just Out CANONS OF Just Out 

ORISSA N ARCHITECTURE 

By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 

Fully Illustrated with 46 Plates. 

A scientific study of the forms and engineering methods used by the 
architects of ancient and mediaeval Orissa. Seven rare palm leaf manuscripts 
have been used in this work. Original texts, English translations and notes. 

Pric'i Rs. 10. postage extra. 

Opinion of Mr, E. J. Rapson :— 

As the author explains in his Introduction, Indian architecture has hitherto been studied 
chiefly from personal observation and by means of comparison with the forms of .Western architecture- 
In recent years, however, the imrxirtance has been more fully reciognised of bringing to bear on tht 
subjec-.t the information ernbodii d in the Sanskrit Silpa-Sastras and the traditional fore which has been 
hand^ down from generation in the families of Indian craftsmen. 

The object of the author lias been to illustrate the existing monuments of Orissa and tn 
describe their c.baiacteristic features with the aid of all these three sources of knowl^ge— observation, 
technical literature and tradition. He has produced a valuable work of reference. The nsefulness oi 
which is enhanced by a Dictionary of architectural terms. 

.PRABASI 0FP1015 120-2, Upper Oironlar Bead, OALOUrTA 
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and Useful 

'usi Published : Ks. A. 

[in MUSIC OF ORIENT AND OCCIDENT 
(I'Jssays towards inutaai understanding) By 
Margaret E. Cousins. Bachelor of Music 2 0 

U.VNOINO VIEWS ON MARRIAOB AND 
I' VMILY (Hindu Youth) By K. T. 
Merchant, * ... .3 S 

hi: university of NALANDA By H. I). 

Sankalia, m.a., ll. with a Preface by 
Hev. Heras, s. j., m. a., with 20 plates on 
ait paper .. o 0 

HU MAUKHARIS By Edward A. Pires, 

M, A., with the Preface By the Rev. Henry 
iloraa. s. .t., ii.a. ... G 0 

IIF. SOOIAIi AND POLITICAL LIFE IN 
THE Vl.fAYANAHARA EMPIRE A. 1). 
nU6-1646: By Dr. B. A. Saletore. m.a., 

I’ll. D., (Lond.) in 2 voluniPs, with a Preface 
Hy Dr. S. Krislinaswami Aiyangar. m a.. 

I'll. D.. with 11 plates eu art paper A set 12 0 

II.F ARAVIDU DYNASTY OF VI.JAYA- 
NAOARA, 1542-1014 Vol. 1 by the Rev. 

Henry Heras. a..T., ma., with a Preface By 
Sir R. C. Temple, lit. .. 10 H 

Tl'DIES IN PALLAVA HISTORY By Rev. 

Henry Heras, s. j., m.a., with dO plates on 
art paper ... S 

HE HISTORY OF JEHANHIR By Francis 
Hladwin, Edited with Introduction and 
Notes liy Kao Baliadur K. V. Ranga- 
Mwaini Aiyangar, m.a.. — 5 0 

HE f’OLlTIOAL I’mf.OSOPlllES SINCE 
1!)05 By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, m.a. 
with a Foreword tiy Major B. D. Basil i m.s. 4 0 

MOTHER By Balarnaai M. Nair. Translated 
I torn .Malayalara By Moarkoth Kunliappa, 

A. 1 0 

EL.AWANI) THEORY OF RAILWAY 
KRRIOIIT RATiffi: By K. C. Srinivasan, 

\r. A. ... 10 

i: (I J N NI N U S OF ViJAYANAOARA 
HISTORY By Rev. Htnry Heras, 

" '^'paLLAVA GENEALOGY By Rev. ' 
Henry Heras. s.7., ma. 4 0 

' IE GITA IDEA OF GOD : By Brahnifichari 
Gitanand 

ilALOOUE, DIVINE AND DRAMATIC By 
Hrahmachari Gitanand ... 1 0 

ICONOMIC DEVELOPMENT By Prof. 

Henov Kuin.ar Sarkar, m a. H 0 

NTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION Bv Prof. B K. Samar m-a. 1 
•'lENCE OF HISTORY AND THE HOPE 
OF MANKIND By Prof. B. K. Sarkar, m a. 1 
(iXDU-PAl) PADA^IIAHl By V. D. Savarkar 3 
IKE OF BARRISTER SAVARKAR By 
Ohitra Gupta 1 

ENGLAND’S EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN 
INDIA By V. V. Oak. ii. a. 

IDS TO TROPICAL DISEASES By Ur. 

G. Ramachandran 1 0 

er copies apply to : 

B. G. Paul & Co., 

Publishers & Booksellers, 

12, Francis Joseph Street, Aladras. 
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In Sleiving 


GODREJ 


STEEL 


SHELVING 


Each Section is a Complete Independent Unit 
with four standards to support it. 

Easy to Erect, take down and Re* 
arrange, independent Section,s can be 
most easily placed and joined together side 
by side or back to back from any length of 
shelving. 

Greater Load-Carrying Capacity 

because each section is independently 
supported by four strong standards. 

Anti-Rust Treatment before painting 
prevents any rusting later and makes 
(}()drej Shelving long lasting. 

Godrej* gives you best value in 
Shelving Cupboards, Racks, 
Pigeonholes, etc., etc., of all sizes 
and types. 

Please write for Partieutars: 

GODREJ & BOYCE MFG. 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Head Office & Works : Lalbaug, Parel, BOMBAY. 
Calcutta Branch ; 102, CLIVE STREET, 

. Tdephone i Cal. 1407. 

Branches : MADRAS—DELHI 





HIMALAYAN SANJIBANI 

( DIABETES CURE) 


It s)^f)^vs radical euro with guarantee within 3 weeks, and stops urine, thirst, sugar in urine, 
thinness of hotly and fever. It will convince you m four days’ use. Four days’ medicine free. Send 
postage only As. ft. I’rice for one week Ks. 8, 3 weeks Rs. 21, Postage extra. '' 

Sni-e cnie of Itnpotency. With guarantee we cure ail sorts of di.sease8. 

Writo for KAVIRAJ SRI 6ANESH PRASAD RAJVAIDYA, 21, Sikdarpara Street, B. B., Calcutta. 


IMPORTANT FOR THE CULTURED 

« 

The Reoai.ssance of Indian Art has now become an accomplished fact. Even the Western 
World of Art has given recognition to it. 

Special Offer 

CHATTERJEE’S PICTURE ALBUMS form a series of Seventeen numbers, each containing 
16 coloured reproductions. Of thme JSfos- 1 and 10 are out of print- The other Fifteen numbers— 
u'Jn'rh are all indfprndent —are prit;ed at Rs. 2 each, postage As. 6. The nsual price for these 
Fifteen nunibors is Ks. 30 plus posUgo Rs. 2. 

A small number of these sets of 15 are yet available. So long they are available, oar 
readers are given the following offer : 

The Full Set of Fifteen for Rs. 18-8. Post free in India 

Any Ten Numbers for Rs. 13-4. » » » » 

Any Five Numbers for Rs. 7-0. » » » » 

^ I2i per cent of the above values should accompany V. P. P.'orders in stamps. Rebate 

to the same extent will be given for delivery taken by hand. 

Onfy A Few Sets Left 

CHATTERJEE'S Albums are of Great Valua—Historical and Artistic. 


THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE 

Abauindranath Tagore—Tire Master Sorendranath Kar—Teacher, Kalabliawan, 

Nandalal Bose—Auhaiya, Kalabliawan, Santiniketan „ -o • m. r,-tL j j i ®a°ti°ik©tan 

m, , ■ . ^ Pratima Devi—The Gifted daughter-in-law of the 

Sukhalata Rao—The famous painter-author css 

Qaganendranath Tagore—The Master and creater Bireswar Sen—School of Arts, Lnoknow 

. .. ,T ,, TJ • • 1 T I o u ©f * Deviprasad Ray Chowdhury—Principal Govt 

Asit ilaldar—Principal. Lu(;know School of Arts School of Arts Madras 

Juiniui Frakash Oanguli—Late Vice-Principal, Khsitindranath Majumdar—Indian Society of 

Calcutta School of Arts nrioTitftl Arf 

Sailendia Nath De—Vice-Principal, Jeypore lur i, k- d .r xr tut v, • o i 

Art School Mahabir Prasad Varma—Maharaja Burdwans 

Abdur Rahman Chughtai—The foremost _ Court Pmnter 

Miisalman Painter Dhirendra Enmar Dev-Varma } Painters of the 
Sainareudranath Gupta—Principal, Mayo School of Ranada Charan Dkil > India House 

Aft, Laliore Sudhangsu Chowdhuri J London 

Sarada Ukil—The famous painter of Dellii Manindrabhusan Gupta—Instructor, Govt School 

Mukul De—Principal, Govt School of Art Calcutta of Art, Calcutta 

M. V. Dliurandhar--Vice-Principal, School of Ramen Chakravarty—Head Master Govt School 

Art Bombay of Art Calcutta 

Molaram—lOld Master) Late Suren Qangnll 

Late Upendra Eishore Bay Chowdhuri 


The Moderu Review Office, 120-2i Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 
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VtVAUNE HAIR OIL (Regd;) 

restores grey hair to its 
natural rich and lustrous 
colour without a dye. 
Rs. 3 large phial for ad¬ 
vanced' groynes?. R« 1-12 
small for slight greyness. 



OALORIE HAIR TONtO (R^> 

promotes new growth of 
hair» overcome baldness, 
stops hair falling and re¬ 
moves dandruff. Rs. 2 large 
phial, fie. 1-4 small. Three 
phials (Full Course) delivered 
post free. 


Throe phials (Full Course) 
delivered post free. Sole Distributors :— 

SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING Co., (Medical Deptt), Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

Calcutta Agents: Rimer & Co , Chemists, 114, Ashutosh Mukerjee Road, 67-4, Strand Road, Calcutta 



In the Fast we have the largest stocks of diilbrent at the same time rare stamps. Prices 
are unbeata))K'. Collectors and Dealers arc cordially invited to inspect them as well as the 
unique and most valuable collection of coins. Want lists promptly attended to. 

THE CITY STAMP & COIN, CO., 20, Chowringhee, Calcutta. ’Phone; Cal. 525. 


Honesty is the Best Policy 

MADAN 


ENDI CHADDARS 

Famous in India for the last 15. ye<us for .o., 

dtirability, softness and chcapne.ss. Appreciated f>y I am iriuch pleased with your Endi Chaddars 
many leading journals and more than HO.oijo whieli 1 got from yon recently, so 1 am giving you 
customers. Must ’useful in winter. Price Rs. 0 per further order to send me 4 pairs more of the same 
pair (OXt* yds). Post free. Special Uon(3ession for quality and oblige, iour Chaddars have given 
;i pairs’ customers. us every satisfaction. Expecting your Parcel 

NoTE' Double the price will bo refunded oii containing 4 pairs of the Chaddai-s vep' soon, 
proving any sort cf impurity in our Madan Endi faithfully, 

Chaddars. ‘ Du. S. K. Citatteiuek, i.. m. f. 

-LUDHIANA SILK HOUSE- 

Prop: IhvSANTAMAU. BllEHAUAI.l.. LtmiUAXA No. 12. 



PHARMACEUTICAL MACHINES 

Suitable for manufacturing medicines of every system, whether European 
Ayurvedic or Dump STOCK OR iNDMT 

1. Tablet-making machine. 2. I’ill-makmg machine. 3.. Grmdmg machme 
for dry and wet material, hand or power drive. 4. Paste mixmg and grinding 
machine, whether soft, tough or sticky. 5. Granulating and sieving machine. 
8. Tincture Press of various capacities. 7. Distilling apimratus, plain or vacuum. 
3. Sugar-coating machine. 9. Powder mixing machine. 10. Machines for 
Suppositories. 11. Machines for lllling collapsible tubes and ampoules. 
12. Printed and lacquered Collapsible tubes. 1.1. Steam jacketted, enamelled 
plain or Vacuum evaporators. 

INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY CO. 

14. Clive Street, • P. O. Box No. 2181, CALCUTTA 

rdSkpWo Address-“tJNCUT.” Telephone-1990, CALCUTTA 













PERFECTION 

III M 

PROCESS WORK/ 

NO MORE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN ORIGINAL & PRINT 

All sorts of Half-Tone, Tri-Colour, Line & Line- 
Colour Blocks Executed Promptly and Carefully. 
Speciality in Advt Designs, Layouts & Printing 


_ 

DE/*IGNER-r . PROCk/y ENGPAVER/AND AnT.PniNTERy 
•s-ev KE-rHAB*CHANORA*/EN* yr* CALCUTTA* 


MARQUESS OF ZEILAND, 

Secretary of State for India, Graciously remarked while Governor of Bengal. 

1 visited the Sakti ()u 5 haJhiila.v'ci ou July 17. 1920. i astoaislied to find a factfjiT at wh:cli 
the production of Medicines was carried on so great a sortie • • » • M^TliUR IlABU seems to have 
brought the Produetnms of Modiemas in itecordauee with the piuscnplions of the ancient Suastra to a 


high pitch of efflcienoy. 


CHYABANflPRASHl ADHYAKSHA MATHUR BABUS fMAKABAOHWAJA 

Bs.SPebSeeh I t Rs.4.PERTaL*. 



ESTH. 1901. 

MRITASANJIBANI-SURA 

The Best Ayurvedic Tonic Wine for Nervrms Breakdown, Acidity, Ail sorts of Liver Troubles, 
etc. Most profitably used after D-»liver.v and by the o nv lesoents, after all diseases. 

Rs. 2-8 pint, R<. 4-8 quart a bottle- 

•; i^prietoin ;~MATHtrRA Mohan. Lalmohan & Phinindba Moran McKHAPATfflAVATA. CHAMiABARTt. 

!Bftiilohes :™7 in Calcutta and nearly .'^)0 all over India and Burma, Catalogue Free on application. 

ManafrfiKt Prnpriptor— t 

, M^THURAMOHAN MUKHOPAOHYWA, CHAKRAVORTY, BA., 

H^ad Office;~52-l, Beidcn Street. Branch:—15, Chowfhm^ee,. Calcutta, Madras Branch 
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THOMAS CARLYLE 

By .1. T. SUNDP:RLAN1) 


P ROBABLY it is safe to say that in all 
English literaiy history l.hore is not to 
be found a more striking ('haraeter, or 
one who more startled and stirred the genera¬ 
tion in which he lived, than 'fhomas Carlyle. 

There arc two ways of looking at every 
life—at its external events or at the manifesta¬ 
tions of its internal e.xperienccs i)f thought and 
feeling. Most lives that are worth studying are 
richest and most eventful in their interior 
history. It is .so with Carlyle’s. The story of 
his life so far as external events are concerned 
is short and simple, if not commonplace and 
monotonous. fUs real life history is to be found 
;n his books. Incse reveal him as living a life 
of thought and feeling more stirring, moie 
tremendous in energy, more fiery, than that of 
almost any man of modern times. Napoleon 
had not a more forceful or liamirig career than 
flarlyle. But Carlyle’s force exireuded it-eU’ 
through his pen, Napoleon's through his sword. 
Let us first look briefly at the externals of his 
life, then more fully at it.s inner aspi'cts. 

Thomas (Carlyle was born five years before 
the end of the Eighteenth Century,- -that is to 
say, in the year 1795. llis place of birth was 
Kcclefcchan, Dumfries, tiO miles south of 
Edinburgh. Though spending most of his 
literary life in England he remained a true 
Seotcimian all his days, clinging to his hroad 
.Scotch brogue and his rugge(l Scotch character 
to the last. Burns was not a truer Scot than 
he. Taught first at a parish school and lat«r 
at an academy or grammar school, at .fourteen 
he walked to Edinburgh and entered the aniver- 
sity, where he studied for six or seven years 


with a view to entering the ministry of the Kirk 
of Scotland. But before the time came for him 
to begin bis ministerial work, he found himself 
grondng distrustful of the truth of many of the 
doctrines which in the Kirk he would ,be 
expected to preach. Accordingly he abandoned 
all thought of the pulpit, and betook himself 
to letters. This was when he was twenty-four 
years old. 

But tlie path of literary effort which he 
chose was to iirove a rough and stony one, 
difficulties to overcome which would appal any 
hut the stoutest heart. 

Tile first literary work that offered itself 
was writing for the Edinbtirgli Encyclopedia. 
This he took hold of with riglit goodwill, and 
witliin the next five year.s wrote' nearly a score 
of articles,—among them biograjiliieal sketches 
of Montaigne, Montesquieu, Nelson, and the 
two Pitts. He also made important contribu¬ 
tions to The New Kdlnlmrgh Rcuiaiu and other 
journals. 

Soon wo find him jiiunging into German 
literature, and devoting to it all the leisure 
time he can possibly find,—meanwhile visiting 
Germany and forming an intimate friendship 
vith Goethe wliieti la.sted until the death of 
the latter in 1832. Englishmen at that time 
knew almost nothing of the literalure of 
Germany. Carlyli' saw how rich that literature 
was, and determined to give it to his country¬ 
men. 

To bring this about he wrote a li^e of 
Sehiller, and translated Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister and other German works of imiiort- 
ance. If he had never done anything else 
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cxci'pt 1(1 ojif-n the door as he did for Erij^land 
into tlu' troasurc-liouHo of Gorman poetry, 
phiIo.sophy and romance, that aloni' should 
entitle him to lasting fame. 

But so far ho was only a I the beginning o*" 
hi« real liierary carec)’. At the age of thirty- 
one he married one of the nios( heautifid and 
intelh'etiially brilliant women of her time, Jane 
Welsh. She brought him some financial means, 
•SO that from that time on he Avas abK to shape 
liis literary career mainly as ia' chose. For a 
time aft('r their marriage Ihe two lived in 
Edinburgh. Then they decided upon tlie bold 
step of going away far int.o the country and 
taking up their residence at Craigcnpultock, a 
small e.state btloniring to the wife, fifteen miles 
from Dumfrie.s, anioim’ the granib' hills and 
blaiAk morasses \Ahich stretch wesiAA'aid through 
Galloway almost to the Irish sea. 

Writing to Goethe S(Aon after, Carlyle thus 
d(>scrib('s tladr way of life in the new home. 
*’ In this witdr''n(“-is of htailth and rock,” he 
nays, ‘‘our estate stands fortli a green oasis, a 
ti'uck of plowed, ])artly inclosed and planted 
ground, wlu'rc corn ripens and trees afford a 
shade, although .surrounded hy sea-mews and 
rfiugh-wooled sheep. Here. Avith no small effort, 
have we built and furni.shed a m'at and sub¬ 
stantial dwelling; here, in the absence of 
professional or other office, av»' Iiav to cultivate 
literature according to our strength, and in our 
own peculiar way. We wish a joyful growth 
to the roses and floAvers of our garden; we hope 
for health and peaceful thoughts to further our 
aims. This nook of ours is the loneliest in 
Britain, six miles removed from any one who 
“wmijld be likely to visit mo. But I came here 
solely with the design to simplify my life, and 
to secure the independence through wliicli I 
could be enabled to remain true to myself. 
Nor is the solitude of such great importance; 
for a stage-coach takes us speedily to Edinburgh. 
And have I not, too, at this moment, piled upon 
the table of my little library, a whole cart-load 
of French, German, American and English 
journals and periodicals---whatever may be their 
worth?” 

Six years—from 1828 to 1834—Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle lived in this lonely wilderness 
home. Emerson visited them while they were 
there, as did other rare spirits. Writes Emerson 
of his visit: 

"1 caini! from Olasgow to Dumfries,. 

and intinircd for Craigcnputtock. It won a farm 
fifteen miles imay. I foniid the hoii.s<! .amid 
desolate, ht'iilhcrv liilis, where flie lonely scholar 
nourished his mighty heart. TI<! was tall and 
gaunt, with cliff-like brow, .self-posse.sscd, and 
bol(/ing his cxIraordinarA’ powers of ronA'ersation 


in easy command; clinging to his northern a(>c(iii. 
Avith evident relish; full of lively anecdotes, an.l 
with a .streaming humor which floated everv 
thing he looked upon. Fcav were the objects, and 
lonely the man, not a piT.«on to speak to within 
fifteen miles, except the minister of Dunscore.” 

The loneUnes.-i, however, wus liltlc l,(. 
t'arlyle; for he had his books and his llumglit^ 
in Avhich he lived day .and night. To him Ihe-i 
I'l'.'iigenpultock year* Avere Avoiulerfflly fruilfni 
Here he Avrote a hif|re part, and. taken on tlu 
AAhoIe, the be.si jiart, of his splendid critical and 
hiogr.aphieal essays-—among (he number, tliose 
on Richter, Goethe, Burns, TIeino, Voltairi 
Novalis, .lohnson, Diderot, the Niebrlungcii 
Lied, Early German Literal me, and German 
Poetry and Fdography. Here also were Avrittoii 
tliose two A’cry rennirkablc papers, Chnracter- 
and Sign^ of the Times, which contain 
the gi'i’ins of his social and ethical philosophy 
I'inaily, hero was written i^nrlor Resartu^. 
lliat iiidcscribahle book,- that book the like 
of wliicli had ni'ver been scon in the heaven,' 
above or the earth beneath, or in the Avater' 
under the earth,— that strange, wild, fanciful 
fantastic, rambling, satirical, hnmornus, pathetic 
poetical, wise, foolish, strangely stimulating and 
insjAiring and altogidlu'r wondf'rful Essay on 
the Philosophy of Clothes,—whi(di wa.s ridicule.! 
hy half the litt'rarj'^ world, aud yet which av:i> 
dc.stincd by and by to be recognized a.s one of 
the great books of the Century. 

But if the loneliness of Craigenputtocl-: 
afforded Air. Carlyle the best of opportunitic'' 
for work, it was nothing less than cruel tu 
Mrs. Carlyle, who loved society and Avas fitted 
to reign a queen in any intellectual or socin! 
circle. To her the isolation grew to be niovc 
and more oppressive. She longed to g(!t once 
more where there were people. At last he al.-'c 
began to feel a desire to be among men. 

Accordingly at the end of .six years they 
Josolved to go to London,—London, Ihe great 
licai't of the world,—and for the rest of tht'i) 
lives make their liome there. Accordingly tlu 
year 1834 finds them taking up their perinanein 
abode in lhat city, at No. 5 Cheyne Ru'^ 
Chelsea, a spot which long .association with 
them Avas to make famous. Here Air. Carlyt 
lived, with his wife, thirty-two years, until hc' 
death; and tiien fifteen years longer, alone, until 
his oAvn death in 1881. 

The first work written by Carlyle affci 
removing to London was hie History of the 
French Revolution. This occupied him for 
throe years. It may not be generally known 
that the first volume was written twice over,-- 
the rftanuscript having been accidentally burned 
when it Avas nearly ready for the printers. Ba> 
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iftrr a few weeks of rest, the author set resolute- 
: ■ fo work and wTote it over again. As a mere 
. hronological narrative of events, the History 
i‘f the French Eevohdion is of little or no 
\ nine—as indeed (^nrlylo evidently did not care 
ti) make it of value in that way. B»it as a 
M ries of vivid i)ictures, powerful in their light 
."’id shade, and drawn too for the mo.st part 
ivifh a very remarkable and conscientious 
accuracy, representing the leading events and 
ihief men of that tragic and world-shaking 
revolution, Carlyle’s work is invaluable. It is 
(liflicult to find anything else in literature to bo 
compared \vith it. It is not only a great work; 
!)iit considering that it was written bv an 
Knglishman, whose veins were full of Puritan 
hlood, and who was perhaps the strongest hater 
of Democracy that the Nineteenth Century 
nroduced, it is a singularly fair and just work. 

Allison and other Flnglish historians give 
irs to understand that during the so-called Reign 
of Terror the .streets of Paris ran with blood. 
But (Carlyle is candid enough to remind us that 
ten times as many persons as perished during 
die whole Rc'ign of Terror are often shot in a 
.'inglf batth', over which the nations .sing glori¬ 
ous I'e-Deunix. And further, he is fair enough 
(o tell us that not for generations had there 
i ('cn a time wIkui tlu’ people (not a few iioliticai 
;aid religious h'.aders and agitators, but the 
twenty-five millions of IIk- )ieople of Prance I 
.differed less than during that very Reign of 
Terror. We may truly enough call the epoch 
ol th(‘ French Revolution a wild, dark lime, but 
il. was not all dark, nor half so dark as many 
a political and religious f.anntic tries to make 
out. And, moreover, dark as it may have 
been, out of it has come glorious light for the 
world. Moreover, as Carlyle, not only in this 
!mt in many other of his works, insists, the 
\\t)rld will have its French Revolutions, and 
lbs Reigns of Terror, and continue to have them, 
lot only in Fr,ance but in m.any another land, 
tud.il the wise begin to take thought of the 
ernorance around them, and tlu' rich, of the 
.bunger at their feet, and men and governments 
!i arn justice and mercy. 

During several seasons following the corn- 
!'l('tion of his French Revolution Carlyle 
delivered series of lectures in London, upon 
<lerman Literature, the History of Literature, 
the Revolutions of Modern Europe,’ and 
Heroes and Hero-Worship. The last was 
I ubli.shed as a book, and forms a work some¬ 
what in a class by itself, which by not a few 
uersons is liked better than anything else that 
Carlyle wrote. * 

Eight years pass and we have from his 


pen a work worthy to rank with his Frenck 
Revolution; —it is his Life and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell. Taine, the French historian 
and critic, calls this Carlyle’s masterpiece. It 
is a collection of the letters and speeches of 
the great Protector, so commented on, and so 
editecl a.s to form a continuous narrative. The 
impression which they leave is extraordinary. 
Grave constitutional histories hang heavy after 
this compilation. The author wishes to make 
us com])rchend a soul, the soul of Cromwell, 
who to him was the greatest of the Puritans, 
their chief, their hero, their model. His narrat 
tive resembles that of an eye-witness. An old- 
time covenanter who had collected letters, 
iscra])s of new'spapers, and daily added reflec¬ 
tions, interpretations, notes and anecdotes, 
might have written just such a book. At last 
we arc face to face with Cromwell,—the real 
man, We have his words, we can hear the 
tones of his voice; we sec, in connection with 
each action, tlu' circumstances which produced 
it; we observe him in his tent, in council, with 
the proper background; his face, his costume, 
(Very detail is here. 

Carlyle greatly admired Cromwell long 
before ho began to write about him. Plis tajk 
IS truly a labour of love. The painstaking toil 
which he bestowed U])on his French Revolu¬ 
tion was great; but it was small compared with 
(he toil he went through in looking up documents, 
facts, information, even of the most indirect 
.and incidental kind from every imaginable 
.-ource, that could throw light upon the charac¬ 
ter or deeds of (.Vornwell. That a complete 
I (‘Volution Ims taken place within a generation 
or two, in the way in whi(‘h Englishmen think 
and speak of the great Puritan leader, is due 
mainlv to Carlyle. 

Next after Letters and Speeches of 
CrunnreU. Carlyle gives us a brief and charm¬ 
ing life of his lovcci and early-lost friend, John 
Stirling;--w'hether a great book or not, at least 
a most interesting and inspiring one. I confess 
that 1 myself like it Ixdter tluin anything else 
from his pen, unless it be his wonderful bio- 
grai>hies and literary essay.s written in his early 
years. 

In 1840, Carlyle put forth his .small book 
called Chart{.srn, a w'ork portraying specifi¬ 
cally and in sonu^ detail “ the bitter discontent 
grown fierce and mad, and the w'rong conditions 
of the working class of England.” 

In 1844, came his Past and Present, a 
larger work than Chartism, in part devoted to 
telling about a certain hitherto obscure monk 
named Samson, une)pectedly made Abbot of 
Saint Edmundsbury, in the reign of Heniy the 
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Eighth, and the rest of the book made up of 
unrelated chapters under such characteristically 
Carlylean titles as “ Midas,” “ Sphinx,” “ Morri¬ 
son’s Pill,” ” (lospel of Mammonisin,” “ Oospel 
of Dilettantism,” “ I.abour,” “ Democracy,” " Sir 
Jabesh Windbag,” etc. 

These two books represent the least attrac¬ 
tive side of Carlyle. While they contain much 
Hhat is good and true, much noble pr()to.slation 
against the flagrant evils of the time, they repel 
by their extravagance and violence. Where 
they should reason they too often denounce. 
Where they should weigh they too often scold, 
even if they do not descend to rant and bluster. 
They represent a regrettable tendency in Carlyle 
which increased with his advancing years. 

The last great book that Carlyle gave the 
world was his Life of Frederick (hr Great of 
Prussia. To its production he devoted fifteen 
labourious years. If the French Revolution 
and the Cromv'eU were monuments of toil, 
what was this? It seems as if there was nothing 
that could be found out about Prussia, its King, 
its people, its resources, its geography, etc., that 
Carlyle did not make himself master of, before 
he began to write. As he goes forward with his 
history we sec him “ penetrating the tangled 
maze of the petty politics of the day; clearing 
up the obscure intrigues and jdana of rival courts 
and cabinets; demnli.«hing many a high-sound¬ 
ing myth, which had got itself passed off as 
veritable history. From countless bushels of 
chaff he winnows the one grain of wheat. His 
descriptions of battles and sieges are masler- 
pieces, as scientifically true as those of Napier, 
and hardly less picturesque than those of 
Froissart.” 

The work is not only wonderfully compre¬ 
hensive in scope and accurate in details, but it 
is written with great power. The pre.sent writer 
cannot agree with its point of view in making 
such a hero of Frederick, a man who, though he 
had many great and noble qualities, was yet 
morally unworthy of such laudation as Carlyle 
gives him. 

When this monumental work was completed, 
Carlyle was an old man. During the few year^ 
that still remained to him he occasionally broke 
the sih'nce by some briefer word, not especially 
important. What attracted most attention was 
a small book entitled Shooting Niagara. But 
it did him no credit; his best friends regretted 
it; many critics described it as a tirade. His 
health was gone; he had long suffered severely 
from dyspepsia; the tendenev to cynicism which 
had always been his weakness, had greatly 
increased with his age and his physical infir¬ 
mities ; |ie was no longer the powerful leader and 


inspirer of his generation that once he had been 
Now he was hardly more than a memory and ar 
eclio of a great past. It was time for him t(i 
lay dow'n his pen. He died at the age of eighty- 
scA'cn. 

What is the world’s debt to Carlyle? 1 
think I may s.ay that, for one thing, he did a« 
much as any man to reform the method of 
writing history. Befdre he came on the stage, 
history was mainly record of battles, sieges, 
parliamentary ilebates and court intrigues. But 
Carlyle lifted up his voice and stotitly declared 
and kept declaring, “ Those things are not 
history.” “ What good is it to me,” he expostu¬ 
lated, “ though innumerable Smollets and 
Belshams keep dinning in my ears that a man 
named George the III was born and bred up, 
and a man named George the II died; that 
Walpole and the Pelhams, and Chatham and 
Rockingham, and Sheibourne and North, with 
their coalition or sei)aration ministries, all 
ousted one another, and vehemently scrambled 
for the thing they called the rudder of Govern¬ 
ment, but which wa.s in reality the spigot of 
taxalion? .... The thing I wuint to see is not 
Red Book Lists, and Court Calendars and 
Parliamentary Registers, but the Life of Man 
in England. What wen did, thought, suffered, 
enjoyed; the form, especially the spirit, of their 
terrestrial existence, its outwmrd enjoyment, its 
inward principle; how and what it was; whence 
it proceeded, and whither its goal.” 

If w'c reflect that when Carlyle wrote these 
words, the English-speaking world had no 
Macaulay, Motley, Froude Lceky or Greene, 
we see how much ground he hf\d for his protest 
His own histories certainly embody what hr 
claimed histories should always embody, viz.. 
a record, not of the mere externalities and super¬ 
ficialities and incidentals of histoiy, but a record 
of the life of man. So that it is not too much 
to say that the great and admirable change in 
the method of writing history which has taken 
place within the past fifty or sixty years, is 
jjrobably due more to the author of the History 
of the French Revolution that to any other 
single man. 

Of Carlyle as a poet I wdll not speak 
though there are not wanting critics of a high 
rank who pronounce him the greatest poet of 
his century; and certainly in such elements ol 
poetry as vividness of imagination, splendour ol 
imagery, profound insight into men and causes 
passion, pathos, and power of expression, il 
would be hard to find his superior in his own 
or any'Other century. Scores and hundreds of 
passages might be cited from his bboks in proof 
of this. 
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It has been said, and probably with tnith, 
;!iat the two men who exerted the most influence 
iil)on English thought during the reign of Queen 
\ letoria were Thomas (Carlyle and John Stuart 
Mill. Emerson says; “ This is the key to the 
Mower of the greatest men: their spirit diffuses 
iiself.” It is true of both Mill and Carlyle 
(hat for a full generation the spirit of each 
(o a remarkable (legree diffused itself over the 
uhole English-speaking world. It is diflie.ult 
for us today to realize how great the influence 
of Carlyle was, from the fact that it was so 
long ago. His influence during the last forty 
01 fifty years has unque.stionably been to a very 
marked degree on the decline; but its power 
over the younger men of the middle of the last 
Centuiy was certainly very great. 

Much is said in disparagement of Carlyle’s 
literaiy style, and certainly it was a style that 
no one should copy or imitate unlc.ss he wants 
lo make a laughing-stock of himself. But it 
was Carlyle; it fitted the man. As well talk 
disparagingly of his gait or the colour of his 
hair as of hi.s manner of utterance. Many call 
his style barbarous; others affected. One critic 
says he copied it- from the German Jean Paul 
Hichter; another says, "Nay rather, if it is a 
copy of anything it must be of the Swiss moun¬ 
tains.” I think it should not be spoken of as 
affected, or as copied from anybody or any¬ 
thing. It is his own; the natural, necessary, 
rugged, rugged dress of his own rugged thought 
As well expect the lightning to dart in gracefully 
curved lines, as that the fiery, impetuous light¬ 
ning thought of Carlyle could express itself in 
smoothly rounded sentences. The oak must 
grow in the form* of an oak, rugged and gnarled, 
yet impressive in its own way. 

It is complained of Carlyle that he is a 
.sentimental, emotional writer, allowing his feel¬ 
ings to drive him to extravagant expression. 
We cannot form a judgment of Carlyle that 
will be at all correct unless we bear in mind 
that there arc in this world two wholly different 
classes of writers, with wholly different missions 
to fulfil, and therefore requiring to use radically 
different methods. One class is made up of men 
of cool judgment, accurate expression, logical 
understanding, and broad views. We go to 
these writers for information, for exact know¬ 
ledge, for careful discriminations. To this class 
Carlyle does not belong, and to judge him by 
standards applicable to this class, would be to 
show our own folly, and to do him great wrong. 
But there is another class of writers no less 
useful in their own way. They are.men of 
feeling, imagination, enthusiasm, often of deep 
insight,—^raen set on fire by new truth, so that 


they express it in such new, strong ways, and' 
with such burning words, as to make it enter 
minds that would not otherwise receive it. 
Thus they fire the world. Among this class of 
writers Carlyle finds his place. Probably this 
class has us important a work to do as the 
other. If you wont cool, careful instruction 
among European writers go to Mill, or Kant, or 
the Scientists. But if you want mental quick¬ 
ening; if you would* have thoughts kindled in 
your brain like sjiarks struck from flint, or 
if you desire to have the w'orld and all human' 
life filled with grander meanings, or to be your¬ 
self lifted up to mountain tops of earnest pur¬ 
pose, enurage and strong resolve, then go to- 
men of the Carlyle type. 

What of Carlyle as a social and political 
reformer? Here he is both weak and strong. 
He is strong in finding out and dragging to- 
view the social and political weaknesses and 
sins of the time. He is strong in discovering 
and exposing shams and hypocrisies which 
weaken governments and eat out the heart of 
sincerity and reality from society. In these 
directions he doubtless did great good. But he 
is undoubtedly weak in allowing his criticisms 
too often to become mere tirades, and his 
exposures of evils mere complaints or sarcas’ms 
which suggest no remedy,, or if a remedy at all, 
one tliat is pitifully inadequate. Let us not 
judge him too hanslily for this, (')ften the next 
best thing to providing a remedy fur evils is to- 
show!^ men clearly that they exist. This done, 
there is hojie that a rciui'dy may be found. 
Until this is done, cure is impossible. 

I think it is plain that Carlyle did an 
imporlant work in teaeliing the modern age- 
reverence for great men. People never make 
much growth in the direction of the moral or 
spiritual, who do not have ideals shining above 
tliom. But in no w'ay are ideals made so real, 
as by being set before us in the form of men 
who have actually lived and toiled and dared 
and suffered and achieved He therefore who 
lifts up before our eyes the great and noble 
souls of the past, ainl makes them live again, 
so that w'o are stirred by them to admiration 
and reverence, does us as high a moral service 
as it is possible for one human being to do. 
for another. This service Carlyle did in a most 
effective way for his own and succeeding 
generations. 

Moreover, in doing this he accomplished 
another service to the world,—indirect but 
important. He helped correct the one-sifled 
teachings of a school of writers, then popular 
in England, who were endeavouring to show 
that in the progress of civilization individual. 
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men are nothing, and physical circumstances 
and environnuiil arc everything. This whole 
school of writers, that make everything depen- 
■dent upon i^liysical cause.s and leave man as a 
di.stinctive forc(' out of the account, found a very 
powerful opponent in Carlyle. Mightily he 
<;j)ntend('d that man i.s something more than 
a puppet created by non-intelligent circums¬ 
tances and maile to dance his life-dance by 
wiles pulled by non-intelligent forces. With 
indignant eloquence' he asserted that man is a 
fr('(' sjnrit, placed in tlie world as a king, and 
not as a helpless slave. The most potent as 
well as th(' most benefict'iit factors in history, 
he pointed out, arc its great men. He himself, 
with his powerful personality and hia great 
influence upon Ids ago. illu.stratcs this thesis. 

But if Carlyle laid snch stress upon the 
value of great men, what wms hia attitude 
toward the rank and file of humanity? Here 
we are pres(>nl('d wdth a paradox. In seeing so 
elettrly and revereneing so deeply the great men 
of the ages, he seemed largely to lo.se sight of, 
and to have liltle regard left for, the great, 
seething, toiling, suffering masses of common 
iTicn. 

Scarcely h'ss strange th.m Carlyle’s dis¬ 
trust of th(' i)eople, and scarcely less regrettable, 
was his distrust of science. Incredible as it 
seems, ho was not siinply indilTerent to science, 
he W'as distinctly hostile to it. This was mani¬ 
fested constantly in Ids conversation, and it 
eonies out in a liundreil places in his wu'itings. 
Yet he had many friends among distinguished 
scientists, w’ho remained his friends because they 
were great enough to recognize his genius and 
t(» overlook his lindlations. 

Above everything el.si>, Carlyle wuis a 
miglity teacher of sincerity. Whether he lived 
in an agt; of greater insincerity and hollownes.s 
than former ages, or than otir age, it is jierhaps 
dilTieult to judge. But he saw .around him, as 
he believed, a vast array of shams and hyp(w.- 
risi('.s, -in religion, in government and in society 
On cA’cry side h(' saw', or thought he saw, men 
and women .spi'aking and acting to be seen of 
men. professing patriotism for selfish ends; 
cheating and slandering neighbours while wear¬ 
ing the garb of friendship; building churches on 
foundations of creeds and <ioctrines that were 
outgrown; reciting forms and liturgies and going 
through religious eereinonie.s that w'erc largely 
hollow w'ords. Into the midst of these and all 
other shams and preteneos and hypocrisies of 
his time Carlyle eaine, w'ith fiery zeal;—^thrust¬ 
ing the keen blade of his sarcasm through lies, 
right and left;—letting the Thor hammer of 
his denunciation fall on the devoted head of 


everything that he deemed falsehood and un- 
re.'Hlity—and crying with trumpet tongue in the 
ears of men, governments and religions— 
“Truth, Honesty, Sincerity! in Cod’s name let 
us away w-ith lies and have these.” And his 
rapier thrusts, his Thor hammer blows, his fierj’ 
words W'erc not in vain. 

Carlyle did not hesitate tf) use satire in 
treating of religious things as well as in treating 
of .social matters. iler<! is a specimen; “I 
wonder,” he says, " if Mesus Christ were to come 
to London tomorrow, whether .anybody would 
take any notice of him? Yes; lord Hougliton 
woidd give him a breakfast. And some one else 
would give him a dinner; and next morning 
jicoplc would say, ‘ IIow' good Christ was last 
night! Ihit the. Devil iraa better though!'’' 
Some of (’arlyle’s most stinging s.atire tvas 
ilin'cterl against the narrow' and selfish, orthodox 
Cos|ifl of theological soul-saving, and escape 
rroni hell. Save the wa«, Carlyle insists,—save 
hiiii from ignorance, greed, bnitislmess, self- 
seeking, laziiK'ss, hyiioerisy,—save him by 
know'ledge, truth, industry, unselfidmess, rever- 
(nee. Lead bin' to faith in the ('ternal right, 
and in the Powers above him, and h.ave no 
further fear about his soul, or about any Hell 
Only the coward wliines about his .«oul and 
seeks to he di'Iivi'i'ed from Hell. The true man 
only inquires how he may make himself more 
a man, and gladly accepts ajiy hell that he 
deserves. 

While doing a work seemingly in some 
measure destructive of the externalities of 
religion, Carlyle never said a word dcrogatoi’y 
to w'hat he regarded as pure religion. What he 
hated was religious .sham. It i« doubtful if any 
man of the last century fought more valiantly 
or with more telling blows for what he regarded 
tm tlie great verities of truth, righteousness, 
justice, duty, love, faith, reverence, worship, 
Cod, than Carlyle. If he hated sham, he also 
hated materialism in every form, whether in its 
vulgar aspect of money-worship, or in its more 
intellectual aspect of a materialistic science or 
philosohpy, which annihilates spirit and crowns 
matter king in the universe. 

What are w'c to say of Carlyle as a moral 
teacher? This question has been answered in 
part already, but more should be said. 

There i.s no denying that he has grave 
faults as a teacher of morals. Wc shall be 
sorely disappointed if we go to him expecting 
to find a man whose utterances will always be 
on the side of what will seem to us right. He 
is by no means to be followed implicitly or 
W'ithout‘discrimination. For example, he takes 
the side of the ma-sters ns against the slaves 
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wlien the subject of the abolition of slavery in 
Jamaica is up for discussion in England. He 
justifies Cromwell in his inhuman massacres 
in Ireland. He often exalts the vices and 
brutalities of Frederick the Great into virtues. 
If he were living todav, and were a member 
of Parliament, he would unquestionably stand 
"dth Win.ston Churchill in denying that the 
peopk' of Lidia are fit to rule themselves, and 
III demanding that India’s New Constitution 
'.hall be oni of steel to hold them more firmh' 
than ever (of course' “ for their good '’) nndei' 
I he dominance of their British masters. 

Thomas Carlyle had many faults. This 
there is no flenyirig. If the.se represented the 
whole man, we might Avel! turn away, refusing 
him honour, admiration or prai.se. But this is 
lar from the ease. In our study of him wc have 
found, in his writings and in himself, charae- 
loristics anil qualities, both intellectual and 
moral, which by every canon of just criticism 
.md judgment must be pronounced noble, as 
well as others which must be declared deplor¬ 
able. 

It was said of him in his day, and probably 
with truth, that he wa,s the most talked-about 
literary man in the English-speaking world. 
Whether the talk was chiefly for him or chiefly 


again.st him, it is hard to tell. What seems H/o 
be true is: A few loved him, loved hia» 
ardently; more hated him; nearly all respected 
and admired him and few flenied that he was a 
great man. NotAvithstanding the leonine 
nature, the rugged strength, the, at times, almost 
I'.rutal fierceness and plain-siieaking of this 
stormy modern pro|)het Elijah, Carlyle pos- 
.se.sscfl, deep within him, a gentle and tender 
heart. He was blessed with a gifted and noble 
wife, one of the most quecmly women of 
England, whose death, long before his own, left 
him lonely and well-nigh heart-broken. Tt is 
on record that during those last years of his 
life, wlien he mi.ssed and mourned her so, it was 
his habit, to visit the spot where she was buried, 
and there alone, where no eye could sec, kneel¬ 
ing on the precious sod. again and again kiss 
her grave. 

AVhen Thomas Carlyle di('d it was like the 
fall of a great oak in a forest. True, tlie mighty 
oak Avas not beautiful. Indeed beauty seems 
too jietty a word to u.se in eoniK'ction w'itli so 
rugged and gnarled a forest giant. But whether 
bi'jiutiful or not, it aaus tall, majestic, awe¬ 
inspiring, ca.sily a king among trees. And its 
fall, when it came, like that of Lincoln, “left 
a lonesome place against the sky.” 
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By JAWAIIARLAL NEHRU 


S OME years ago 1 happenerl to be in 
Benares and as I was driving through the 
narrow city streets, my ear avrs held up 
by a crowd. A procession was passing through 
and, apart from the processionists, there were 
many sightseers and little hoys intent on shaving 
in the fun. Crowds interc.st me and 1 got down 
from the ear to find out what was afoot. The 
jirocossion was certainly an interesting one and 
it had certain unique features. Wc saw 
Brahmans, the most orthodox of their kind, with 
all manner of oastc-marks proudly displayed 
on their foreheads, marching shoulder to 
shoulder with bearded Moulvies; the priests 
from the ghats fraternized with the mullas from 
the mosques, and one of the standards they 
carried in triumph bore the flaming device* 
Hindu Musalman ekta Ki Jai —Victory to 
llindu-Muslirn Unity! Very gratifying, we 
thought. But still what was all this about? 

We soon found out from their cries and the 
many other standards they carried. This was 


a joint firotest by the onhodox of both reli¬ 
gions against the Sarda .4cl for perhaps it 
was a Bill at the time) which prohibited 
marriages of girls under fourteen. The pious 
and the holy of bolh faiths had joined ranks 
and hands to declare that they would not sub¬ 
mit to this outrage on their deepest convictions 
and most cherished rights. Were they going 
to be bullied by the threats of so-called 
reformers into giving up their right to marrj' 
child-wives ? Never! Law or no law they 
would continue to marry little immature girls 
—for was not post-puberty marriage a sin?— 
and thus enhance the glory of religion. Had 
not a noted Vavhja (physician) of Benares 
stated that in order to proclaim his adherence 
to the ancient dhnrma and his abhorrence of 
new-fangled notions like the Sarda Act, he, 
even he, although he was round about sixty 
years of age, would marry afresh a girl under 
the prescribed legal age? Faith and religion 
had built uj) their great structures on the sacri- 
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ficos of their votaries. Surely the movement 
against the Sarda Act would not lack its 
martyrs. 

\Ve mixed with the crowd and marched 
along for some distance by the side of the 
procession. Devadas Gandhi was with me and 
some Ih naro.s friends and soon wo were recog¬ 
nized by the processionists. They did not wel¬ 
come us or .shower greetings on us, and [ am 
afraid we did not encourage them to do so. 
Our looks and attire separated us from the ranks 
of the faithful—we had neither beards nor 
casle marks- and we carried on an irreverent 
and somewhat aggressive commentary on the 
procession and its simrusors. Offensive slogans 
were hurled at us and llicrc was some jostling 
about. Just then the procession arrived at the 
Town ITall and for some reason oi other started 
stone throwing, A briglit young itcrson there¬ 
upon imllcd some cjackcrs anil this had an 
extraordinary effect on tlu- serried ranks of the 
orthodox. Evidently thinking that the police 
or the military h.ad opened fire, they dis]K-rsed 
and vanishoil with exceeding rapidity. 

A f('w crackers were enough to put the pro¬ 
cession to flight, but not i'\en a cracker was 
jW|uircd to make the British Government in 
India a surrender on this issue. A little .shout¬ 
ing, in which oddly enough the 'Muslims took 
the leading share, was enongli tit kill and bury 
the iSarda Aet. It wa» feehle enough at birth 
with all niamn'r of provisions Ti\l)ieh hindered 
its enforcement, and then it gave six months’ 
grace which resulted in a viay spate of child 
marriago.s. And then, after tlie six months were 
over? Nothing liappened; child marriage con¬ 
tinued as bi'fore and Government and magis- 
frati's looked the other way while the Sarda Act 
was toi'u to shrcfis and cast to the dogs. In 
.■'omc instances the person who ventured to bring 
a breach to a court, himself got into trouble for 
his ]):iius and was fined. True, in one instance 
a J^unjal) villager who had given his Icn-yoar 
dautrliler in marriage and deliberately broken 
the provisions of the Sarda Act despite warn¬ 
ing, was sentenced to oni' month’s imprisonment 
But tills error ou the [>art of the Magistrate 
was .soon reclificd by tlie Punjab Government 
wiio hastimed to send a telegram ordering the 
release of I lie offender against the Act (This 
ease has bi'en taken from Miss K. F, Rathbonc’s 
interesling little book; (hild Marrinae). 

Wliat were we doing all Ibis time’? Wc 
were in fuison. For six years now wc have 
been mostly in ]wis(>n, sometimes a.s many as 
sixty or seventv tbmisand at a time. Outside, 
a strict censorship prevailed, meetings were for- 
bidderj and an atlem])t to enter a rural area 


was almost certain to lead to prison, if noi 
worse. The various emergency laws and denial 
of civil liberties were certainly not aimed at pre¬ 
venting support of the Sarda Act. But in effei t 
they left tlie field clear to the opponents of that, 
measure. And Government in its distress at 
having to combat a great political movement, 
directed against it, sought allies in the most re¬ 
actionary of religious anil social bigots. To 
obtain their good-w’wl the Sarda Act was sat 
upon, extinguished. Hnidii Mu!ialinan nkta hi 
,/«/ -Vietojy to Ilindu-Muslim LJnity! 

The Muslims deserve their full share in this 
victory. Most of ns had thought that the child- 
wife evil was largely confined to Hindus. But 
whatever the early disproportion might have 
been, -Muslims were evidently determined not to 
lie outdistanced, in this mat.ter, as in others, 
by Hindus. So while on the one hand thty 
el.aimcd more seats in the councils, more jobs a« 
potieemcn, deputy collectors, tahsildars, chap- 
rasis aad the like, they hurried on with thi' 
work of increasing their child-wives. From the 
most noted taluqadars in Oudh to the humble 
worker, they all joined in thi,s endeavour, till at 
last the 1931 census proclaimed that victory had 
come to them. The report of the Age of Con¬ 
sent Committee had iireviously jirepared us te 
revise our jmwious opinion hut the census went 
much further than had been expected. It told 
us that Muslims had actually siiriiassed tl'c 
lliiiflu.s in the proportion of their child-wives 
In Assam “ Muslims liuva' now far the largest 
jiroporlion of child-wives in all the early ace 
groups; ” in Bch.ar and Orissa the censtis tclb 
us that Whereas the proportion of Hindu girl- 
wives (including widows) below the age of ten 
has increased since 1921 from 10.5 to 160, amoiig 
Aluslims it has incri'ased from 76 to 202.” Trul> 
a triumph for the Sarda Act and the Govern¬ 
ment (hat is supiHiscd to enforce it. 

I.cst it he said that our enlightened Indian 
Stales lag behind on this issue, tlie Govornmon' 
of Mysore has recently made its position clear 
A vcnturc.some member sought to introduce i 
Child Marriage Restraint Bill, on the lines of 
the Sarda Act, in tlie Mysore Council. Tin' 
motion was .stoutly opposed by a Dewau 
Bahadur on behalf of orthodox Brahmins and 
a Khan Bahadur on behalf of Muslims. The 
Government generously permitted the official 
members to vote as they liked, but, oddiv 
enough, the entire official bloc, including two 
European members, voted against the motion 
and with their votes helped to defeat i' 
Rcligifin was again saved. 

This instance of the Sarda Act was a reveal¬ 
ing one for it showed that all the shouting aboa- 
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] Tindu-Muslim friction and disunity was 
exaggerated and, in any event, misdirected. 
Tliat there was such friction no body could 
deny, but it was the outcome not so much of 
religious differences as of economic distress, 
unemployment, and a race for jobs, which put 
on a sanctified garb and in the name of religion 
deluded and excited the masses. If the differ¬ 
ence had been essentially religious one would 
have tiumght that the orthodox of the two 
f.aitlis would be the fartliest removed from each 
other and the most hostile to each other’s pre¬ 
tensions. A.s a matter of fact they combine 
frequently enough to combat anv movement 
of reform M)eial, economic, political, lioth 
look upon the ])erson who wants to change the 
existing order in anv way as the real enemv; 
both cling desperately and rather pathetically 
to the British Government for instinctively 
Ihev realise that they are in the same boat 
with it. 

Nearlv twenty-two years ago, before the 
War, in .lanuary, 1914, the Aga Khan wrote’ 
.in article in the Edinhurijh Rfivicu' on the 
Indian situation. He advised the Government 
lo alinndon tin' policy of separating Hindus 
from Muslims and to rally the modcirate of both 
creeds in a common camp so as to provide a 
counterpoise to the radical nationalist tend¬ 
encies of young India, both Hindu and Muslim. 
In those days extremism was confined to 
nationalism and did not go beyond the political 
]ilane. Even so the Aga Khan sensed that the 
vital division lay not along religious lines but 
along political—between those who more or less 
.stood for Briti.sh domination in India and 
others who desired to end it. That nationalist 
issue still dominates the field and is likely to 
do so as long as India remains politically 
iinfrce. But today other issues have also 
assumed prominence—social and economic. It 
radical political change w'as feared by the 
moderate and socially backward elements, much 
more are they terrified by the prospect of social 
and economic change. Indeed it is the fear 
of the latter that has reacted on the political 
issue and made many a so-called advanced 
politician retrace his steps. He has in some 
cases become frankly a reactionary in politics, 
or a camouflaged reactionary like the com- 
munalists, or an open champion of his class 
interests and vested rights, like the big zamin- 
dars and taluqadars and industrialists. 

I have no doubt that this process will con¬ 
tinue and will lead to the toning dowm of com¬ 
munal and religious animosities, to Hindu- 
Muslim unity—of a kind. The comftiunalists 
of various groups, in spite of their “mutual 


hostility, will embrace each other like long lost 
brothers and swear fealty in a new joint cam* 
paign against those who are out for radical 
change, politically or socially or economically. 
The new alignment will be a healthier one and 
the issues will be clearer. The indications 
towards some such grouping are already visible, 
though they will take some time to develop. 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal, the champion of the 
solidarity of Islam, is in cordial agreement with 
orthodox Hindus in some of their most re¬ 
actionary demands. He writes: “ I very much 
apfU’cciate the orlhotlox Hindus’ demands for 
protection again,st religious reformers in the 
new constitution. Indeed this demand ought 
to have been first made by the Muslims.” He 
further ex))lains that “ the encouragement in 
India of religious adventuror.s on the. ground 
of modern liberalism tends to make people 
more and more indifferent to religion and will 
eventually completely eliminate the important 
factor of religion from the life of the Indian 
community. The Indian mind will then seek 
some other substitute for religion which is 
hkely to be nothing less than the form of 
atheistic materialism w'hich has appeared in 
Russia.” 

This fear of communism has driven irmny 
liberals and other middle groups in Europe to 
fascism and reaction. Even the old enemies, 
the .Tesuits and the Freemasons, have covered 
up their bitter hostility of twm hundred years 
to face the common enemy. In India com¬ 
munism and socialism are understood by rela¬ 
tively very few persons and most people who 
shout loudest against them arc supremely 
ignorant about them. But tliey are influenced 
partly instinctively because of their vested 
interests, and partly becau.se of the propa¬ 
ganda on the part of Government, which always 
stresses the religious issue. 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal’s argument, however, 
takes us very much further than merely anti¬ 
communism or anti-socialism and it is worth¬ 
while examining it in some detail. His posi¬ 
tion, on this issue of suppression of all reformers, 
is, it should be remembered, almost the same 
as that of the P.anatanist Hindus. And even 
a party which presumes to call itself Demo¬ 
cratic or Nationali.-t for perhaps some other 
name—it is difficult to keep pace with the 
periodic transformations of half-a-dozen worthy 
gentlemen in western India) declared recently 
in its programme that it was opposed to all 
legislative interference with religious rights and 
customs. In India this covers a wide field and 
there are few departments of life which cannot 
be connected with religion. Not to interfere 
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witli them legislatively is a mild way of saying 
that the orthodox may continue in every way 
as before and no changes will be pennitfed. 

Sir Mohamad would go further for Islam, 
according to him, does not believe in tolerance 
Its solidarity consists in a certain uniformity 
which does not permit any heresy or non-con¬ 
formity within the fold. Hinduism is \itterly 
different because, in spite of a common culture 
and outlook, it lacks uniformity and for 
thousands of years has actually encouraged the 
formation of innumerable sects. It is difficult 
to define heresy when almo.st every conceivable 
variation of the c(‘ntral theme is licld by some 
sect. This outlook of Islam is i)robably com¬ 
parable to that of the Roman (Catholic Church; 
both think in term.s of a world community 
owning allegiance to one definite rloctrine and 
are not prepared to tolerate any deviation from 
it. A person belonging to an entirely different 
religion is preferable to a heretic, for a heretic 
creates confusion in the minds of true believers. 
Therefore a heretic must be .shown no quarter 
and liis ideas must be suppressed. That, 
essentially, has always been, and still is, the 
belief of the Catholic C'liurch. but its jn-actice 
has been toned down to meet modern ‘ liberal ’ 
notions. When the practice fitted in with the 
theory it led tr> the Spanish Inquisition, the 
oufo/t fin j<\ and various crusades and wars 
against Christian tion-confonnis(s in Europe 
The Inquisition has a bad odour now and we 
shiver to think of its cruelties. AT't it was 
carried on by Ingh-mindeil, deeply religious 
men who never tht)Ught of personal gain. They 
believc'd with alt the intensity of religious con¬ 
viction that the hcrclic would go to hell if he 
persisted in his error, and with all their might 
they sought to save his immortal soul from the 
eternal lut. Wtial did it matter if in this 
attempt the body was made to suffer? 

Islam is obviously differc'ut from the 
Roman Catholic (fiiureh because it has no 
Pope, no regular i)riestho(Hl, and not so many 
dogmas. But I imagine' that the general exclu¬ 
sive. intoler.ant outlook is the same, and it 
would apju'ovc' of her<'sy hunts for the siippres- 
sion of the evil before it sjiread. Cardinal 
Newman denying the nineteenth century 
assumption of the jirogress of our race said that 
‘•’our races progress and perfectability is a 
dream, becatisc revelation contradicts it.” 
Further he said that “ it would be a gain to 
this country were it vastly more superstitious, 
more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its 
religion, than at present it shows itself to be.” 
He was referring to England. 

I wonder how far Sir Mohamad Iqbal 


would accept Cardinal Newman’s dictum, 
applying it to Islam of course. I imagine that 
quite a large number of both Hindus and 
Muslims would agree with the Cardinal, each 
thinking in terms of his own religion. Indeed, 
I should say that most truly religious people 
belonging to almost any organizecT religion 
would agree with him. Personally I entirely 
disagree with him betwuse my outlook is not 
that of religion. But*I think I can dimly 
understand the religious outlook and to some 
extent even appreciate it. Cranting the 
supreuK' importance of certain dogmas and 
beliefs the I'cst seems to follow. If I am 
absolutely convinced that a thing is evil, it is 
absurd to talk of tolerating it. It must be 
.suppressed, removed, liquidated. If I believe 
that this world is a ,‘<nare and a delusion and 
the only reality is the next world, then the 
fi[uestion of progress or change here below hardly 
ari.«es. Because I have no such absolute con- 
\’ictions, and the beliefs I hold in matters ol 
theological and metaphysical religion are 
negative r.'ither than positive, I can e.asily pose 
a.s a ‘ tolerant ’ individual. It costs me nothing 
in mental 'suppression or anguish. It is far 
more difficult for me to be tolerant about other 
matters relating to this world in regard to whi<'h 
I hold positive opinions. But even then the 
opinion has not got the intensity of religious 
belief and so 1 .‘im not likely to favour inqui.si- 
torial methods for the suiqu’ossion of opinions 
and l)eliefs I consider harmful. Not being 
inteiested in the otlu'r world, whatever it may 
be. I judge largely by the effects I observe in 
this worhl. I am unabh* therefore to find a 
siqiernatural sanction for iiTflicting cruelty, 
jilnysical or mental, here below. Perhajis also 
most of us of the modern world (Fascists and 
Hitlerites excluded) are far more squeamish in 
the matter of causing ))ain or even watching 
it with unconcern than our stout old ancestors 
A\ere. 

'rims we make a virtiu' of our indifference 
and call it tolerance, just as the British Govern¬ 
ment takes credit for impartiality and neutrality 
in matters of religion when in reality it is 
su])remely indifferent to them so long as its 
secular interests are not touched. But there is 
no shadow of toleration when its administra¬ 
tion is criticized or condemned. That is sedi¬ 
tion, to be expiated by long years of prison. 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal would thus like to 
have, so f.ar as Muslims arc concerned, a strict 
uniformity and conformity enforced by the 
power of the State. But who would lav down 
the common standard which was to be followed? 
"Would there be a Idnd of permanent commis- 
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sion of the Jamiat-uI-Ulema advising the 
secular arm, as the Roman Church used to 
advise the princes of Europe in the days of 
its temporal glory? Sir Mohamad, however, 
does not seem to approve of the present genera¬ 
tion of moulvies and ulemas. He says that “ in 
the modern world of Islam ambitious and 
ignorant mullaism, taking advantage of modern 
Press, has shamelessly attempted to hurl the 
old pre-Islamic Magian outlook at the face of 
the twenti(!th century.” On the other hand he 
cxi)resseH his sorrowful contempt for the “ so- 
called ‘ enlightened ’ Muslims ” who “ have 
gone to the e.xtent of preaching ‘ tolerance ’ to 
their brethren in faith.” 

The election or nomination of a competent 
authority to interpret the ecclesiastical law 
under modern conditions will be no easy 
matter, and it is well known that even the pious 
and the orthodox often disagree amongst them¬ 
selves. Orthodoxy ultimately becomes one’s 
own doxy, and the other person’s doxy is 
heterodoxy. 

If .such an authority is establi.shed it will 
deal presumably with the Muslims alone. But 
Islam is a proselytising religion and questions 
touching other faiths will frequently arise. 
Even now doubtful cases arise, especially relat¬ 
ing to girls and women w'ho, with little thought 
of religion, marry a Muslim or elope with liim 
or are abducted by him. If they slide back 
from the strict path of the faith are they to 
be subjected to the terrible punishment for 
apostasy? 

In the purely religious s|)herc then we 
might have, if Sir Mohamad’s suggestions were, 
carried out, tlu; institution of a kind of Inquisi¬ 
tion with heresy hunts, excommunication, 
punishment for apostasy, and a general su])pres- 
sion of “ so-called ' enlightened ’ Muslims ” and 
a prohibition of the practice or breaching of 
‘ tolerance.’ Other spheres of life would be 
equally affected for Lslam and Hinduism do not 
believe in confining themselves to Sunday 
observance. They arc week-day religion.s in¬ 
vading eveiy department of life. 

The next step is obviously one of full 
application of the personal law' in strict accord¬ 
ance with the ancient texts. In theory this 
personal law is still applied both to Hindus and 
Muslims in the British courts, but in practice 
many changes have crept in. The criminal law' 
at present prevailing in the country has very 
little, or perhaps nothing, to do with the old 
Muslim or Hindu codes. In civil law the diver¬ 
gence is not marked and inheritance, marriage, 
divorce, adoption, etc., are supposed to be 
according to the old directions. But even hero 


some changes have crept in and attempts are 
constantly being made to widen their range 
(civil marriage, divorce among Hindus, Sarda 
Act, etc.). In regard to inheritance there is the 
very curious Oudh Estates Act affecting the 
Oudh taluqadars which lays down a peculiar 
and uniqtie rule which is applied equally to 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian taluqadars. 

This tendency to drift away from the old 
personal law' w'ill have to be stopped if the 
orthoilox have their way. An attempt to do 
so is now' being made by the Frontier Province 
Council w'here a ‘ Moslem Personal Law 
(Shariat) Application Bill ’ was recently 
I'eferrcd to a Select Committee for report. I 
have no idea what happened to this Bill after¬ 
wards. In the course of a debate in the Council 
on this Bill a speaker ‘ analysing the funda¬ 
mental principles of Islam ’ said that ‘ if the 
Bill were passed they would have to see the law 
was carried out strictly in accordance with the 
Shariat, for no non-Moslim could administer 
the Sharixif. He w’as opposed to the partial 
enforcement of the Shariat and wanted its full 
enforcement.” 

The demand that only a Moslim should 
administer the Shariat seems reasonable for 
non-Moslims can hardly enter into its spirit. 
If the Moslims have their separate courts with 
their there is no valid ground for refusing 

the same privilege to the Hindus or any other 
religious group. We shall thus have a number 
of courts of law functioning independently in 
each geographical area for each se])arate group. 
It W'ill be something like the capitulations of 
semi-colonial countries but in a greatly ex¬ 
aggerated form for the whole population will 
be divided up and not merely some foreigners. 
Perhaps that will be a logical development of 
our communal separate, electorates. 

Each group of these separate courts will 
have its own law's and nu'tliods of procedure. 
Some difficulties will no doubt arise when the 
parties involved belong to different religious 
groups. Which court are they to go to and 
which law' to follow? Perhaps mixed courts 
will grow up to deal w'ith such cases and some 
kind of amalgam of laws and procedure be 
adopted by these courts. Criminal cases are 
likely to prove esiiecially troublesome. If a 
Hindu steals a Muslim’s property whose law 
is to be applied? Or in the case of adultery 
where the persons profess different religions. 
The choice betw'een the two codes might have 
serious coniseq nonces for the punishments might 
vary greatly between them. I am not sure 
what punishment Manu has laid down for theft 
or adultery, but I have an idea (I write subject 
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to correction) that according to the old Islamic 
law, following Mosaic parallels, the thief has 
his hand cut off and the adulterers must be 
stoned to death. 

It seems to me that all this will produce 
a certain confusion in our administration of 
justice; there \»all be considerable overlapping 
and friction. But it may lead indirectly to one 
good result. Far more lawyers will be needed 
to unravel, or at any rate to profit by, the 
tangled web of laws and procedures, and thus 
perhaps we might lessen to some extent the 
wide-spread unemployment among our middle 
classes. 

Other far-reaching consequences would 
follow the adoption and application of the joint 
views of Sir Mohamad Iqbal and the Sanatanist 
Hindus. The ideals aimed at will largely be 
(subject to some inevitable adjustment with 
modern conditions) the reproduction of the 
social conditions prevailing in Arabia in tlie 
seventh century (in the case of the Muslims) 
or those of India two thousand or more years 
ago (in the case of Hindus). With all the good¬ 
will in the world a complete return to the 
golden ages of the past will not be possible, but, 
at any rate, all avoidable deviations will be 
prevented and an attempt will be made to 
stereotype our social and economic structure 
and make it incapable of change. So-called 
reform movements will of course be frowned 
upon or suppressed. The long tentacles of the 
law of sedition may grow longer still and new 
crinKJS may be created. Thus to advocate the 
abolition of the purdah (veil) by women might 
(from the Muslim side) be made into an offence; 
to preach the loosening of caste restrictions or 
interdining might (from the Sanatanist side) 
be also made criminal. Beards may become de 
rigueur for Muslim.s: caste-marks and top- 
knots for Hindus. And of course all the 
orthodox of all shapes and hues would join in 
the worship and service of Property, especially 
the extensive and wealthy properties and 
endowments belonging to religious or semi¬ 
religious bodies. 

Perhaps all this is a somewhat exaggerated 
picture of what might happen under the joint 
regime of the Sanatanists and Ulemas, but it is 
by no means a fanciful picture, as any one 
wl )0 has followed their recent activities can 
demonstrate. Only two months ago (in June 
1935) a Sanatana Dhanna Conference was held 
in Bezwada. The holy and learned Swarni who 
opened the Conference told us that “co-educa¬ 
tion, divorce and postpuberty marriages would 
mean the annihilation of Hinduism.” I had 
not realised till then that these three, or rather 


the absence of them, were the main props of 
Hinduism—this is rather involved but I suppose 
my meaning is clear. The chairman of the 
Reception Committee of that Conference 
further told us that he “ viewed with grave 
concern the growth of the Indian women’s 
movement and asserted that the women who 
were fighting for equal rights with men did not 

rej)resent the real women of India. 

They are merely agitators who have thrown 
modesty—the outstanding quality of Indian 
women—to the winds.” 

I am afraid I cannot bring myself to agree 
with Sir Mohamad Iqbal and the Sanatanists. 
Partly the reason perhaps is a personal and 
selfish one. I do not think I shall get on at all 
under their joint regime; I may even land 
niy.self in prison. I have spent a long enough 
period of my life in prison under the British 
Covermnent and I see no particular reason why 
I should add to it under the new dispimsation. 
But my ])ersonal fate is of little account; what 
matters is the larger theme of India and her 
millions. It i.s an astonishing thing to me that 
while our millions starve and live like beasts 
of the field, we ignore their lot and talk of 
vague metaphysical ideas and the good of their 
souls; that we shirk the problems of today in 
futile flebate about yesterday and the day 
before yesterday; that wlien thoughtful men and 
women all over the world are considering 
problems of Imman welfare and how to lessen 
human misery and stupidity, we, who need 
betterment and raising mofit, sliould think 
complaecntly of what our ancestors did thousands 
of years ago, and for ourselves should 
continue to grovel on the ground. It astonishes 
me that a poet like Sir Mohamad Iqbal should 
he insensitive to the suffering that surrounds 
him; that a scholar and thinker like 
Sir Mohamad should put forward fantastic 
schemes of States within States, and advocate 
a social structure which may have suited a 
past age but is a hopele.ss anachronism today. 
Docs his reading of history not tell him that 
nations fell because they could not adapt 
themselves to changing conditions, and because 
tliey stuck too long to that very structure 
which he wants to introduce in a measure in 
India today? We were not wise enough in 
India and the other countries of the East in 
the past and we have suffered for our folly. 
Are we to be so singularly foolish as not even 
to profit by our and other’s experience? 

Bertrand Russell says somewhere : “ If 

existing knowledge were used and te8t.ed 
mctliods applied, we could in a generation 
produce’ a population almost wholly free from 
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.liftpase, malevolence and stupidity. In one 
stpneration, if we chose, wo could bring in the 
millennium.” It is the supreme tragedy of our 
’.ivos that this millennium should be within 
mir reach, so tantalisingly near us, and yet so 
t'lr as almost to seem unattainable. I do not 
know what the future has in store for India and 


her unhappy people, what further agonies, 
what greater humiliation and torture of the 
soul. But I am confident of this that whatever 
happens we cannot go back inside the shell 
from out of which we have emerged. 

Almora District Jail, 

23 . 8 . 1935 . 


DAUGHTERS OF SINDH 

By NAGENDRANA^l'H GUPTA 


!).\ugutkrs of Sindh—.\nd of India, 

Imagine a modern Rip Van Winkle 
■i\ iking after fifty years of profound .slumber 
111(1 looking about, him in astonished be¬ 
wilderment. then rubbing his eyes and look¬ 
ing around again to satisfy him.self that he 
I.; not dreaming. That is my feeling today as 
i behold you Ixd'orc me, visions of grace and 
I'lineliness which were denied to my eyes when 
I served Sindh half a century ago. Many 
.'hangps have taken place during these decades, 
1-iit tliis is the most important of ail that the 
'.'onien should have pushed aside the purdah 
■md come out into the light of day. It was the 
-aine some years ago all over northern India and 
(he gentler and fairer half of the population 
ivmained in seclusion, shut out from the light 
lit the sun and the winds of heaven—a.sMn/uTO- 
ii'ishya, unseen of the sun. In the Punjab, in 
■'indh, in the United Provinces and Bihar and 
:i'. Bengal it was everywhere the same, the men 
irc'p to move about as they cho.se, the women 
li'iined in the houses behind the purdah, which 
no one ventured to lift. 8o unrelenting was the 
iigour of this custom that in certain sections 
III society and in some Indian States it was con- 
'idered bad form to make any inquiry about 
d:(‘ daughters of a vi.sitor. In the usual con¬ 
ventional questions about health a man was 
.'iked whether liia sons wxre well. No inquiry 
'\as made about his daughters. This wuis the 
'M.se in cities and towms; in villages and rural 
.'rea.s the purdah was not strictly enforced. 

Men in India proudly claimed that they 
'verc descended from the ancient Ary.ans and 
I'taiscd without stint the ancient institutions, 
but they never paused to consider that the 
ii'irdah was an un-Aryan custom. With scarcely 
I'uy reservations w^omen in ancient Aryan India 
^vere as free as the men. No serious disquali¬ 
fications were imposed upon them. The ancient 


Sanskrit books are full of the names of remark¬ 
able women, w'Oincn learned and wise, women 
wi.se in the ways of the world, gentle women 
of surpa.ssing loveliness, heroic w'omen spurning 
<ieath, women w'hose devotion conquered death. 
Gnrgi, the daugliter of a Rishi, was as wise as 
a Rishi. Lilavati was the greatest mathemati¬ 
cian of her time. Where else in the literature 
of the world shall we look for such names as 
Sita and Savitri, Draupadi and Oamayanti, 
Kausalya and Kunti? No ideal of woman¬ 
hood can be higher than that represented by 
the.se names. And yet suddenly, in despite of 
the ancient Aiyan tradition, women were de¬ 
barred from outdoor life ami found themselves 
confined to the house behind the inviolable 
privacy of the purdah. How this change was 
brought about is not quite clear. To a certain 
ext('nt it mu.st have been due to a desire to 
imitate (he customs of the Moslem rulers of 
the country. The purdah .system is wholly a 
Mussalman custom. It is enforced by all 
nations and tribes which have embraced Islam. 
In Arabia, Per.sia, Tartaiy. 'furkey and Egypt 
the purdah is universal. Even if women had 
to go out in the streets (hey were never seen 
unveiled. The burka and the yashmak com¬ 
pletely covered their features. In India the 
pui’dah was even more rigorous for Mussalman 
women of good faniilie.s never ventured out on 
foot out of the hou.‘<e at all. Another reason 
why tills custom was adopted in northern 
Inclia may bo that it was not safe for women, 
specially good-looking women, to be seen 
abroad. Tiie powerful Mussalman nobles were 
above all law.s and they could forcibly seize 
and bring into their harems any woman thev 
pleased. With the introduction of the purdah 
among the Hindus there was a distinct change 
in the attitude towards women. The ancient 
Aryans treated women with all honour, all 
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courtesy, all chivalry. Women found a place 
in the councils of men, they were associated 
with public affairs, they shared responsibility. 
The purdah fell as a partition between men and 
women. Insensibly, the relations between 
them changed. Not that there was any ill- 
< treatment or positive neglect of women, but 
there was an undeniable decline in their status 
in society. Their remoteness from the outer 
world, their exclusion from all affairs outside 
the immediate family circle necessarily narrowed 
the sphere of their usefulness. Their 
education was neglected. Their intellectual 
stature was dwarfed. The home and domesti¬ 
city absorbed all their thouglits, all their energy. 
They had no concern with the more serious 
problems of life. With the purdah barring 
egress from the home, with no knowledge of 
what lay outside their outlook on life lost 
breadth and keenness. Yet men never ceased 
waxing eloquent over the glory of yore, forget¬ 
ful that the chief glory of a race is the exalta¬ 
tion of its womanhood, and deaf to the cry 
assailing their ears, Ichabod! the glory is 
departed. 

I have said that fifty years ago the w'omen 
of Sindh were invisible. This must not b(> 
taken literally for I had fleeting glimpses of 
them at Hyderabad, Hala, Sukkur, Shikarpur 
and other places. They were the mothers, more 
probably the grandmothers, of the present 
generation. They were unlike the women and 
girls of the present day. They dressed differ¬ 
ently, they wore ornaments which have become 
obsolete and gone out of use. The ivory hankin 
covering the arm like a long gauntlet of armour, 
the awkward nose-rings, the bristling ear-rings, 
the fluttering peshgirs and the scanty slippers 
are no more te be seen. The ornaments now 
worn are fewer and lighter, the graceful and 
becoming sari has replaced the frock and 
pyjamas, the slippers and shoes are up to date. 
The women of Sindh are now' garbed like their 
sisters elsewhere and match them in grace and 
attractiveness. 

This matter of dress is an important thing 
for it is an indication of a distinctive nation¬ 
ality. There are different ways of wearing a 
sari,. The women of Maharashtra and Madras 
do not put it on in the same way as the women 
of north India, but the sari is essentially a 
feminine garb. It is drapery of a fine artistic 
conception, clothing the limbs in folds of match¬ 
less grace, yet in no way hampering their free 
movement. While the men of India dress in 
various ways, many donning the unsightly, 
tight-fitting European costume the women, with 
a liner instinct for the beautiful and befitting. 


have chosen the son all over India. The 
ancient Sanskrit books unfortunately do not 
give a complete description of the clothes worn 
by the ancient Aryans. Of male attire only a 
few details are casually mentioned. The 

ushnish, or turban, was the common headdress; 
the uttariya, or chadar, corresponding to the 
Roman toga, covered the torso and the upper 
part of the body. Two nether garments were 
worn, the inner andtthe outer, the antarvnsa 
and the vahirvasn, but the fashion in which 
(he outer garment was worn is not known, 
though it was obviously a dhoti. Sandals were 
worn on the feet. Of the attire of women thc' 
details are even more scanty. In two instances, 
however, an opportunity is offered for forming 
some idea of the dress worn by women. The 
first is when Draupadi was dragged by the hair 
bv the fiendish Duhshasana to the open 
a.ssembly where Yudhisthira had staked and 
lost her in a frenzy of gambling. Not content 
with humiliating her and calling her a slave 
woman Duhshasana attempted to strip her of 
the garment she wore. Draupadi prayed to be 
spared this outrage; she added that owing to 
the period of unclcanncss she was wearing only 
a single garment. We sec the drama moving 
swiftly and fatefully. The four younger 
Pandavas, each possessed of the strength of a 
lion, looking on in wrathful but helpless im¬ 
potence, because every one of them had been 
staked and lost, and belonged to the winner; 
the mighty Bhima flaring up and calling upon 
Sahadeva, the youngest brother, to bring fire 
so that Bhima might bum to ashes the hands 
of Yudhisthira, the hands that had gambled 
away a kingdom and even the liberty of four 
brothers and had exposed Draupadi to this out¬ 
rage. Then came the miracle. In response to 
her agonized prayer the unseen hand of the 
Lord Srikrishna clothed the weeping Draupadi 
w'ith fresh clothes while Duhshasana vainlv 
tried to snatch away the single garment she 
wore. Heap upon heap of clothing was piled 
before the astonished eyes of the assembly and 
Draupadi stood safe and unshamed, her fair 
limbs draped by an inexhaustible supply of 
clothing until the wicked Duhshasana was 
baffled and desisted from his vain efforts. This 
drama of passion and miraculous intervention 
culminated in the tremendous and savage oath 
of Bhimasen, who swore to tear open the breast 
of Duhshasana and drink his heart’s blood on 
the field of battle—an oath that was fulfilled 
on the battlefield of Kurukshetea, though, as 
subsequently explained, Bhima did not actually 
drink'the blood, but brought it near his lips 
Cadhibalism was impossible for the Aryans. 
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We leam here definitely that the women 
in ancient Aryavarta wore more than one 
garment and the principal article of clothing 
was the sari, for no other garment could be 
supplied in such smooth and endless succession. 

In the deeply moving and exquisitely con¬ 
ceived story of Nala and Damayanti there is 
an incident which gives us an idea of the dress 
worn in those ancient times. Like Yudhisthira 
Nala succumbed to the passion for gambling 
and lost his kingdom and everything he pos¬ 
sessed to his brother Pushkara. It is stated 
that Kali, the evil-one, assumed the form of 
•lice and so helped Pushkara to win, and with 
his evil counsel led Nala from misfortune to 
misfortune. Nala and his wife Damayanti, 
each wearing a single garment, left the king¬ 
dom. While suffering from the pangs of hunger 
Nala noticed a number of bird.s on the ground 
and thinking to catch them and cook them for 
food he took off the cloth he was wearing and 
threw it over the birds like a net. The birds' 
flew away with the garment leaving Nala naked 
as Adam before he had eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge and had donned the 
apron of fig-leaves. It is obvious that the 
cloth which Nala wore, must have been a dhoH. 
Later on, finding Damayanti asleep and pick¬ 
ing up a sword which lay close by—another 
ruse of Kali—Nala cut the garment she was 
wearing into two and fled with the half of it, 
leaving the other half on the person of his 
wife. This garment, again, could have been 
only a aari, for no other piece of clothing can 
lie divided into two and yet help to cover the 
liodies of two persons. 

It is safe, therefore, to conclude that the 
son and the dhoH were worn by the ancient 
Aryans and these articles are still retained in 
use. The majority of men still wear the dhoti. 
while the aari is worn almost universally by the 
women of India. By adopting the sari the 
women of Sindh have identified themselves with 
the women of the rest of India. 

Yet another turn of the whirligig of time 
and the purdah, never observed in ancient 
limes, has been cast aside and women no longer 
submit to seclusion in the house like birds in 
a cage. We cannot yet say that the purdah 
has altogether disappeared but it is well on the 
way to total abolition. In Turkey, one of the 
strongest citadels of the purdah system, it has 
been sternly forbidden by the mandate of Ghazi 
Kamal Pasha, the man of destiny. In Egypt 
and in Persia there is a movement to do away 
with this custom. In India the custom .never 
prevailed in the south, the gosha, or purdah, 
being confined to a small number of women in 


the Madras Presidency. There is no purdah 
in Maharashtra and Gujrat, and it is not vei^ 
long ago that Maratha women were intrepid 
riders and actually took part in fighting. In 
the Punjab, the reformed and advanced section 
of the women has abandoned the purdah, but 
the orthodox and conservative sections still ‘ 
cling to it. It is in the United Provinces and 
Bihar that the hold of the purdah is still strong 
and women are rarely seen in public, but there 
also a beginning has been made and with the 
progress of education women will assert their 
right to emancipation from the veil and the 
purdah. In Bengal also this baneful custom 
lingers though it is being rejected by a steadily 
increasing number of women. The most perni¬ 
cious effect of the purdah is the change it 
brings about in the relationship of the two 
sexes. Woman is not the plaything of man but 
his partner and fellow-worker, entitled to her 
share in everything pertaining to the common¬ 
weal. The purdah makes it impossible and 
accentuates the instinct of sex. 

In Sindh, the emancipation of women from 
the purdah marks a new cycle of progress. 
The number of girls attending school and 
college is increasing every year. Co-cducatiqn 
has been introduced and should have the whole¬ 
some and beneficent effect of promoting a spirit 
of comradeship between girls and boys, and 
encouraging intellectual sympathy and Wendly 
rivalry in scholarship. If I have likened myself 
to Rip Van Winkle 1 may add that the first 
feeling of bewilderment has passed while the 
feeling of happiness abides. To Sindh I owe 
more than I can ever hope to be able to repay. 

I was only a lad when I first rested my eyes 
on this land of many memories, associated in- 
dis.soIubly with ancient Aryan tradition and 
Aryan achievement. The all too generous kind- 
ne.ss I met with everywhere is a debt of grati¬ 
tude I can never discharge and my heart and 
memory have clung to Sindh during all these 
years that have been gathered into the past. 
And it makes me happy indeed to behold you, 
the daughters and granddaughters of women 
whom I never saw because they lived behind 
the impenetrable veil of the purdah, and to find 
you taking your rightful place as <io-workcr8 
for the common welfare of the community, 
fitting yourselves for your share of the work 
with suitable intellectual equipment and with 
a clearer and broader outlook on life. 

More wonderful than the lifting of the 
purdah is the awakening of the national con¬ 
sciousness among the women of India. Like 
the breath of dawn, the rustle of the morning 
breeze that passes over a sleeping world and 
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rouses men and women to the activities of a 
new day, like the blare of a bugle, the reveille 
suddenly awakening an army bivouacing in the 
open, a new voice, never heard before, silent, 
deep, imperative, insistent, and audible to the 
heart alone has been calling to the people of 
India to bestir themselves and take their place 
in the ranks of the nations of the world. And 
this call, so irresistible in its appeal, has not 
passed the women of India by. Neither the 
thickness of the purdah, nor the solid walls of 
the zenana have been able to shut out this 
supreme call of duty. Even a.s in the silent 
night the wizard notes of Srikrishna’s magic 
lute came floating on the breeze to the sleeping 
Gopis calling upon them to renounce hearth and 
home, and follow the Lord, even so hath come 
this call of service and sacrifice, the call of the 
land which for countless generation -, has been 
the Mother of us all. She needs emancipation 
like her daughters, the purdah that has shut 
her out from freedotn must be lifted, the stone 
walls of the zenana in which she has been con¬ 
fined for long centuries must be rased to the 
ground. 

How prompt has been the response of the 
womanhood of India to this call of renuncia- 
tton and suffering and service, this impulsion 
of the spirit that surrenders everything and 
seeks nothing! Unbidtlen and unsolicited, or 
even saying so much as by your leave, the 
women of India have flung themselves into this 
spiritual struggle with suffering for their only 
reward and hardships as their only recognition. 
They have made no terras, dcraanded no better 
treatment, asked for no modification of their 
status. There has been no Declaration of 
Rights, no insistence on equality with men, no 
thought and no suggestion of recompense of 
any kind. It has proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the force of ancient Aryan 
tradition has not been lost, that neither con¬ 
finement nor ignorance has taken away from 
the women of India their ancient heritage, the 
intrepid courage that quailed before nothing, 
the devotion that knew no limits, the selfless¬ 
ness that was the crown of Aryan womanliness. 
During all these centuries of decadence, the 
introduction of alien customs derogatory to the 
dignity and position of women, the indelible 
impress of the ancient teaching has not been 
wholly effaced. Women throughout India knew 
very little Sanskrit, which is the casket that 
holds the priceless treasure of the wisdom of 
the ancient Aryans. In spite, however, of the 
inaccessibility of the original versions a great 
deal of the old wisdom has come down in folk¬ 
lore, in tradition, in translations, in stories 


passed down the generations by word of mouth. 
Everywhere in India all classes of men and 
women are steeped in ancient tradition, and 
the constitution of society is penetrated through 
and through by the living lessons of a dead 
past. 

Remarkable as this awakening has been it 
has not been confme(^to India alone. Several 
years ago the late Lor^ Milner was sent to far- 
off Egypt to record evidence for a certain Com¬ 
mission. He took up his quarters in one of the 
principal hotels in Cairo and invited witnesses 
to appear before him. But. the women of Cairo, 
were determined that the Commission should* 
be boycotted and no witness sliouhl appear 
before Lord Milner. Without discarding the 
Yashmak they boarded train cars, stood before 
the houses of the invited witnesses, interviewed 
them and made them promise that they would 
offer no evidence. The result was that Lord 
Milner had to leave Egypt without being able 
to take down the statement of a single witness. 

It would be presumptuous for any one to 
offer the women of India any advice as regardi? 
their duty to the country and to the nation 
They have wuiitcd for no lead nor needed anj 
guidance. Without so much as a hint from 
any one they have come forward to take theii 
full share in the emancipation of their race, in 
the struggle that spells suffering, in the work 
that calls for more and more sacrifice. Pe 
spontaneous and willing has been their part 
that there is no call for any man to intervene 
or to show which way lies the path of duty 
They have derived their inspiration and their 
strength from the perennial fountainhead of 
the ancient Aryans, the fouiaders and forbears 
of the race. We, the men of India, have only 
to render homage to the heroic daughters of 
India. 

Still there is something to be said; still 
there is a certain lack which has to be filled 
It is necessary that the women of India should 
come into closer touch, in a spirit of loyalty 
and reverence, with the ancient Aryan lore j 
which belongs to them by the right of in¬ 
heritance as much as it belongs to the men oi 
India. It is true that Indian girls are receiving 
education in increasing numbers, but what sort 
of an education? How will it profit a student 
to learn other languages while neglecting his 
own? Boys and girls at school and college 
are taught English, the language of the rulers 
of the country, and for a second language they 
usually take up French. What about the 
parent language of their own mother tongue? 
How much Sanskrit do Hindu students learn 
and'' how much Persian is learned by Mussal- 
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man students? Some of the finest literature 
of the world has been written in tliese two 
classical languages. By a strange irony until 
quite recently Sanskrit was utterly unknown 
in Sindh. Sindhi is the closest derivative from 
the Sanskrit language. Of all other languages 
spoken in Upper India the direct parent is 
some form of Prakrit. The language that 
Buddha spoke and in which he preached was 
Pali, which is a form of Prakrit. The oldest 
Sanskrit dramas, some of them nearly as old 
as the time of the Buddha, were composed 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit; the 
king and his ministers, the Rishis and the 
.superior people speak Sanskrit, wliile the jester 
or Vidushaka, the women and others speak 
Prakrit. Between the Sindhi language and 
Sanskrit, however, there is no trace of the 
intervention of any Prakrit dialect. The 
corruption and variation arc due to the 
admixture of other languages, notably Persian. 
There is no gender in Sanskrit verbs; the 
same form is retained in both masculine and 
feminine genders. In Sindhi verbs also are 
masculine and feminine as in Urdu, so that 
there is a marked difference between the Sindhi 
spoken by men and that spoken by women. 

Not only was Sanskrit unknown in Sindh, 
but access to Sanskrit literature was barred 
by the absence of translations. Until quite 
recently there was no written language in 
Sindh. Not very long ago the Persian alphabet 
was adapted by the men to write Sindhi while 
the women wrote Sindhi in Gurmukhi characters. 
Kutchi, which is practically the same as 
Sindhi, is even now only a spoken dialect and 
has no alpliabet. It was different in other 
parts of India. !n Bengal, the Ramayana by 
Krittivasa and the Mahabharata by Kasiram 
Das were composed in Bengali ver.so several 
centuries ago. They arc not translations from 
the original Sanskrit but they contain the 
gist of the two great epics. The matchless 
lyrics of the famous Vaishnava poets rendered 
into exquisite verse the love scenes of Radha 
and Krishna, incidents of Srikrishna’s child¬ 
hood, and the deep spiritual truths underlying 
the love romance of which the scene lay in 
Brindavan. In the United Provinces, Tulsidas 
wrote his immortal work, Ramcharitamanasa, 
a version of the Ramayana which is read and 
recited throughout Bihar and the two provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. The whole of northern 
India is flooded with beautiful songs about 
Krishna and Radha. To these have to be 
added the songs of profound wisdom com¬ 
posed by Kabir, the songs of Surdas and others 
full of classical allusions and the soulful ^ongs 
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of Mira Bai. The great centres of Sanskrit 
learning are located at Benares and in Bengal 
and they exercise a considerable influence over 
the people. 

These facilities did not exist in Sindh. 
Sanskrit is now being taught to a small number 
of students and it is open to other students at 
school and college to take up this language. 
What is needed, however, is the creation of an 
atmosphere surcharged with the ancient ideals 
and the ancient lore so that the rising genera¬ 
tion in India may have a truer and nobler con¬ 
ception of life and be better fitted for the 
strenuous future that lies before them. 
Specially is it necessary for the women of India 
to be intimately acquainted with the raytholoj^ 
that is more important than history, the tradi¬ 
tion that fortifies the spirit and elevates 
character. Up to the present they have been 
chiefly guided by an inherited instinct un¬ 
consciously moulded by the traditions of the 
past. But the original treasure-house of 
teaching and wisdom, of precept and example 
is close to them and they have merely to put 
forth their hands and take what they will. 
Perverted custom in the first place and a wrong 
standard of education in the next have shut 
them out from their inlu'ritance. They ha^^’c 
not been taught the magic Open Sesame that 
would fling open the barred doors of the house 
of treasure and make them rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice—rich not with the wealth 
that is mere dross, but rich wfith the wealth 
which is never exhausted, the treasures of the 
intellect and the spirit. Unasked, the women 
of India have established their right to partake 
in the work of nation-building; unprompted, 
they must claim their inheritance of the ancient 
wisdom and ancient ideals. 

The education that neglects the classics 
of ancient India is defective in its conception 
and aims. It should be the aim of all educa¬ 
tion in India to glean first the knowledge that 
is lying near at hand and then go farther 
afield, if need be. How docs it avail the sons 
and daughters of India to study the epics of 
Homer and Milton while they know nothing 
of such epics as the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata? A great American poet, Walt 
Whitman, has aptly designated these Sanskrit 
works ‘towers of fables immortal fashioned 
from mortal dreams.’ These are towers from 
which the landscape of India as it was 
thousands of years ago can be fully surveyed 
and it is the duty of every Indian student to 
mount the towers and witness the wonders of 
the past. Shakespeare is a great dramatist 
who has portrayed every phase of human 
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nature, but is Kalidas to be left out of 
account? No other poet saw beauty and 
depicted it as he did. His Meghaduta, or the 
Cloud Messenger, represents the highest flight 
of imagination and the most varied imagery. 
The highest tribute that one great poet has 
ever paid to another is the eulogy bestowed 
by Goethe upon Kalidas’s famous drama, 
Sakuntala. The earliest Sanskrit drama, the 
Mrichhakatika, or the Toy Cart, is an 
astonishing revelation of the depths and 
vanities of human nature. Sanskrit literature 
is valuable not only for its perfect art, but for 
its lofty ideals. The principal characters of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are 
paragons for all time. Rama is not only an 
incarnate of divinity worshipped by millions 
but a perfect type of the best manhood. Sita 
is the peerless ideal of womanhood. 
Yudhisthira, in spite of his weakness for 
gambling, is the embodiment of purity, truth 
and honour, and was honoured by being per¬ 
mitted to enter heaven as a living mort.al- 
Thc moral that runs as a golden thread 
throughout these great works is renunciation. 
There is no pessimism, no gloomy outlook on 
life. Strive to attain and then relinquish what 
has been attained, for life itself cannot be 
retained. No other literature is so elevating, 
so flawless. 


Of the higher teaching of the Aryans only 
a bare mention is possible here. The profound 
subtleties of the Upanishads, the mystery and 
the problem of life and death are individual 
concerns to be grappled with and solved as 
best we may. The first equipment needed is 
for co-operative work, a united effort to attain 
a common end. For this the best preparation 
is to assimilate the ancient ideals and to apply 
them in actual l^fe. In spite of many 
difficulties nobly have the women of India 
sustained their part in the change that is 
coming over the country. Let them seek light 
and strength from the masters and sages of 
yore, who have bequeathed to the race such 
rich nutriment for the mind and the spirit. 
Women in India will come into their own as 
they did in the days gone by. The purdah will 
not shut them out from sight or from claiming 
their right to serve the Motherland. The soul 
of India has never perished, however much the 
body may have suffered. To you, the mothers, 
the daughters, and sisters of our race, I offer 
my salutation and blessings. May all grace 
and purity be yours, may you pass through 
the vale of life in light with the free winds of 
heaven playing around you, may the joys and 
blessings of life be meted out to you in 
abundant measure! * 

* An adflri’.ss delivered at Karachi. 


CARRYING THEIR CIVIUZATION 

Bv Dr. DHIRENDRA N. ROY 
Profettsor in the University of the Philippines 


I N the June number of The Modern Review 
I have shown, how the work of the 
Occidentals has caused a gradual extermina¬ 
tion of many small races. But their work 
has been carried on not along that line only. 
They may have just a simple pride in their 
silent work of race extermination as they are 
loudly conscious of the scientific effeciency 
with which they seek to vindicate the blessed 
Darwinian law of the survival of the fittest. 
They have even a higher pride in their majestic 
incursion,—in some cases quite decisive— 
against the culture and civilization of others 
Whenever and wherever they have found 
people with a distinct form of civilization they 
have immediately set themselves against it and 
have never known peace till they have tom it 


here and there or, to their great jubilation, 
razed it altogether. 

Take, for instance, the great Aztecs and 
the Mayas. These noble people had built up fj 
independently a wonderful civilization in central 
America. The remains of it that are now 
being unearthed tell us of their marvelloub 
achievements in the field of culture. Their 
great sculptured monument known as the 
Calendar Stone or Stone of the Sun gave the 
division of the year and symbolized “ a 
cosmogonic myth of the Aztecs and the creation 
and destruction of the world.” Their 
languages were highly rich in religious songs 
and reflective poems. Tliey held musical 
concert in the open air using many fine instru¬ 
ments. Their pottery vessels were' highly 
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.irtistic. They made beautiful ornaments of 
' 4 old, silver, copper, jade, and other precious 
materials. They were really efficient in textiles 
nnd pieces of feather work. Referring to the 
Maya culture, Dr. Spinden says, 

" Artists are everywhere of the opinion that the 
wulpturps and other products of the Mayas 
deserve to rank among the highest art products 
of the world, and astronomers are amazed at the 
progress made by this people in the measuring 
of time by the observed movements of the 
heavenly bodies. Moreover, they invented a 
remarkable system of hieroglyphic writing by 
which they were able to record facts and events 
and they built great cities of stone that attest a 
degree of wealth and splendour beyond anything 
seen elsewhere in the new world.” 

Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley haa made a 
comprehensive study of the Maya ruins and 
tells us of many important evidences of a 
civilization which was as old as the fifth 
century A.D. and “ the most advanced of any 
in the Western Hemisphere prior to the 
discovery of America by Columbus.” 

That splendid civilization of the Aztecs 
and the Mayas came to the attention of the 
Occidentals and the inevitable followed 
Oswald Spengler, the great German philosopher 
of our time, describes it very vividly in his 
famous book. The Decline of the West. Thus 
he says. 

For, as if happeiiB, this is the one exailiple of 
a culture ended by a violent death. It was not 
starved, suppressed, or thwarted, but murdered 
m the full glory of its unfolding, destroyed like 
a sun-flower whose hriad is struck off by one 
passing. All these states—including a world- 
power and more than one federation—with an 
extent and resources far superior to those of the 
Greek and the Itoman states of Hannibal’s day; 
with a comprehensive policy, a carefully ordered 
fin^cial ^stem, and a highly developed legis¬ 
lation; with administrative ideas and economic 
tradition such as the ministers of Charles V could 
never have imagined; with a wealth of litera¬ 
ture in several languages, an intellectually brilliant 
polite society in great cities to which the West 
could not show one simple parallel—all this was 
not broken down in some desperate war, but 
washed out by a handful of bandits in a few 
years, and so entirely that the relics of the 
population retained not a memory of it all.” 

In South America there was an equally 
splendid civilization built up by the native 
people called the Incas, 

" If good government consists in promoting the 
happiness and comfort of a people, and in secur- 
mg them from oppression; if a civilizing govemmeni 
is one which brinp the means of communication 
and of irrigating land to the highest possible 
~’~te of efficiency, and makes steady advances 
m all the arts—then the government of thetYncas 
may fairly lay claim to those titles. 'Die roads, 
imgatixig channels, and other public works of the 


Yncas were superior to anjrtbiog of the kind that 
then existed in Europe. TTieir arehitectuTe ja 
grand and imposing. Theu" pottery and orna¬ 
mental work is Uttle inferior to that of the 
Greeks and Etruscans. They were skilled workers 
in gold, silver, copper, bronze, and stone. Their 
language was rich, polished, ana elegant. Their 
laws showed an earnest solicitude for the welfare 
of those who we e to live under them. Above 
all, their enlighkmed toleration, for the existence 
of which there are the clearest proofs, is a feature 
in their rule which, in one point of view at least, 
places them above their contemporaries in every 
part of the world." (Hakluyt Society, 18M, 
p. Iv.) 

Marcio Serra de Lejesama, one of the first 
Spanish conquerors of Peru, made a frank 
confession, before his death, as to how they 
treated the noble Tncas and how they destroyed 
their splendid civilization. He seemed to have 
suffered from such a bitter mental agony that 
he sought relief by unbosoming all that was 
rankling within to King Philip of Spain : 

“ The said Yncis governed in such a way that 
in ail the land neither a thief nor a vicious mim 
nor a bad dishonest woman was known. The men 
all had honest and profitable employment. The 
woods and mines and all kinds of property were so 
divided that each man knew what belonged to 
him, and there were no law suits. The Yncas were 
feared, obeyed and respected by their subjects a8% 
race very capable of governing. But we took 
away their land, and placed it under the govern¬ 
ment of Spain, and made thtra subjects. Your 
majesty must understand that my reason for 
making thi.s statement is to relieve my conscience, 
for we have destroyed this people by our bad 
examples. Crimes were once so little known 
among them that an Indian with one hundred 
thousand ))ieccs of gold and silver in his house 
left it open, only placing a little stick across the 
door as a sign that the master was out, and nobody 
went in. But when they saw that we placed locks 
and keys on our doors, they understood that it 
was from fear of thieves among us, they despised 
us. All this I tell your Majesty to discharge my 
conscience of a weight that I may no longer be 
a party to these thinm. And I pray God to 
pai^on me, for 1 am the last to die of all the 
discoverers and conquerors, .as it is notoriou.^ that 
there are none left but me in this land or out of 
it, and therefore I now do what I can to relieve 
my conscience.” (Hakluyt Society, 1864, 
p. xxxii, n.) 

Alas! no amount of dying repentance will 
bring that civilization of the Incas back to 
existence. Its scattered ruins in Peru are like 
the broken bones every piece of which testifies 
that it once formed a part of a gigantic struc¬ 
ture which could have rightly claimed a very 
respectable position in the world of civilization. 
But that was exactly what the Occidentals 
could hardly think of, what they could hardly 
tolerate. They seem^ to have been utterly 
incapable of recognizing and appreciating the 
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good in others, but they learnt to take pride 
in bending low, in humiliating those who were 
different from them and in destroying those 
things that characterised the difference. 

The few island countries of Asia, which 
had made considerable advance in their social 
and cultural existence at the time when the 
Occidentals first came to know of them, some¬ 
how succeeded in resisting the first blows of 
aggression and thus averted the dire fate of 
the Aztecs and the Incas. Perhaps the natural 
virility of the island people coupled with their 
fairly advanced stage of civilization enabled 
them to do so. Their early struggles gave a 
glowing proof of their dauntless spirit, un¬ 
common chivalry, and intense patriotism. 
Their heroism was remarkably spotless. But 
alas! they were not schooled in the arts of 
ornamental affectation, vulgar intrigue, and 
base treachery. The game which the Occi¬ 
dentals started to play with them, having 
realized the fruitlessness of a fair and frank 
struf^Ic, very badly required of them some 
training in such exotic arts. Their ignorance 
of them gave the Occidentals a clear advantage 
over them, consequently they were the losers 
in the game. 

It was, however, a partial loss at first,— 
a loss of only their political power. Btit the 
Occidentals could not rest satisfied with seizing 
only that power. They must make their 
victory complete. So the game could not end 
there and it has not ended yet. , 

Take the case of the Philippines. Tliis 
beautiful island group lies between the China 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Its inhabitants 
had quietly developed a fine civilization of 
their own at a very ancient time. They used 
to enjoy cultural and commercial intercourse 
with India, China, and other neighbouring 
countries. It has now been satisfactorily 
establi.shed by means of .scientific data that the 
cultural relation between India and the 
Philippines was going on many centuries before 
the Christian ora and thus caused the civiliza¬ 
tion of the former to exert a great influence 
upon that of the latter. 

Nevertheless, we are told that Ferdinand 
Magellan, the noted Spanish explorer, dis¬ 
covered the Philippines in 1521. It is 
certainly amusing to the Oriental mind to 
read in some ‘ history ’ that the country which 
maintained, from the pre-Christian time, 
cultural and commercial intercourse with the 
great civilized countries around it was dis¬ 
covered on some blessed day of the year 1521. 

Incidentally it reminds us of a similar 
instance of Occidental discovery. It is the 


discovery of America. We read in history 
that Christopher Columbus discovered America 
in 1492 and the whole world has been educated 
to accept this as a truth. Yet we know there 
wore other people who visited America long 
before the forefathers of Columbus were born. 
If the theory, that the earliest ancestors of the 
American Indians migrated to America from 
Asia crossing what now known as the Bering 
Strait, is true, thei> of course, thuy were the 
first of all people tb discover America. Even 
if the theory is not true, Columbus could not be 
regarded as the discoverer of America. For, 
there were other Asiatics who saw the new 
continents about nineteen centuries before 
Columbus. These adventurers were no other 
people than the highly civilized Polynesians 
whose original home was India. There arc 
increasing and powerful evidences adduced by 
distinguislu’d archaclogisls, many of whom 
arc South Americans, which go to prove that 
America was colonized by " successive in¬ 
cursions of Melanesian and Polynesian 
immigrants.” Leslie Mitchell, one of the 
world’s recognized autIiorilic.s on archa;ology, 
writes in Antiquity, .June, 1931 : 

“ The historic Polync.sians, according to the 
theorj' worked out m detail Ijy Messrs. Percy 
Smith, A. Pomandpr, and A. C. Haddon, and 
supplemented and enlarged by Dr. W. It. R 
Rivers, wore Aryans who welled forth soutli-ca.st- 
wards from India in a variety of slow-.spreadini: 
.streams and at a period not prior to 400 B. C 
In the course of sevi'ral centuries the first group, 
pasising beyond .lava, peopled the islands fring¬ 
ing Oceania and ultimately settled in Samoa and 
the Tongan cluster. The w'cond almost re- 
travei’scd the route and were the first settlers of 
New Zoalixnd. Still a third 'racial group appears 
to have held to the north-east and east, settling 
Hawaii, the Marquesas, the Society and Austral 
Island, Oceania’.*! furthest eastward outpost.” 

If those adventurous Melanesians and 
Polynesians had settled in all these places 
including America, long before the Christian 
era, why should the world still entertain such 
false stories that Columbus discovered America 
and Magellan discovered the Philippines? 

The only way to understand these ‘ dis¬ 
coveries ’ is that America and the Philippines 
were first known to the West through Columbu.' 
and Magellan respectively and were open for 
the first time to the free exploitation or 
depredation of the Occidentals. This mean¬ 
ing may be appropriately derived from the 
subsequent histories of these two ‘ discovered' 
lands. We have already described the sad 
facts .of the two Americas. Could the facts of 
the .Philippines be any better? 

The people who arrived in this island 
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■country with and after Magellan belonged to 
the same group that plundered America and 
destroyed her two great civilizations. Many 
of them came with their active experience in 
America and were eminently qualified to do 
similar work. They had the blessing of the 
venerable Pope to do it. Thanks to the strong 
resistance of the native people, however, they 
did not achieve success as rapidly and com¬ 
pletely as their fellow-countrymen did in 
America. But it was only a problem of time 
for them. Let me quote from what I have 
described elsewhere in relation to their work 
in the Philippines ; 

“ Immediately the Occidentals began tlieir work 
of civilization among tlioF'fi who .‘jnbmitted. They 
were asked f.o accept the Cross and all that it 
implied. Then through a system of cduc.ation, 
mainly theological imd evidently denationalizing, 
people were taught not only to give uj) their own 
culture, but also to regard I he (■ountrj" of tlieir 
masters, thou.sand.'j of niile.s away, as their mother 
country. While the mind of the Filijiino was 
jilared under the eharge of fanatical priests, (his 
.soul, of course, was already saved by his new 
belief) hi.s environment wa.s .also being elcared of 
all ‘heal hen' suiiorstilions. The people were 
obliged to renounce their old manners and customs, 
for thc.se were un-Christian. The various temples 
and the precious literature preserved in them were 
all de.stroyod. A new niontality, a new spirit, a 
new enthusiasm, a new beginning,- these were 
what the Occidentals iruaut by their work. The 
thing.s which the people built up themselves and 
preseiwed throughoul the age.s were not only con¬ 
demned and destroyed, but oven wiped out of 
their memory by filling their minds with an 
antagonistic theology and its attondani prejudice 
against all that was non-Christian. It was, indeed, 
a clever move to prevent all chance.s for their 
revival. Filipyios usually begin their history with 
the coming of the Occidentals, as though their 
valiant ancc.stors who peiiodicaliy fought with the 
impudent foreigners to rescue the honour of their 
dear motherland and made it impossible for them 
lo enslave the whole peojile, had known nothing 
of civilization. Only recently there have been 
some archseologieul discoveries through the work 
of an American professor in the University of the 
Philippines, which seem to reveal facts^ of a 
splendid civilization in the pre-Sp.anieh Philippines, 
extending over a long jiast. probably much earlier 
than the Christian era. B\it. the people who were 
long washed of all the memories of racial self- 
respect and have been swamped by an over-flow¬ 
ing Occidentalism under the convenient spell of 
a pious make-believe, may, like the foreign people, 
not find in them much more than mere archaeolo¬ 
gical interests or at best a passing scn.se of national 
pride in the thought that they too had an ancient 
civilization. 

The way the people seem to show their ea^r- 
neas to drown all their racial and cultural indivi¬ 
duality in the ^amour of an exotic civilization 
certainly proves what an awful destruction the 
work of the Occidentals has caused to the Philip¬ 
pines. It must have been like a strong hypnotic 
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suggestion over the mind of the people by thb 
brute exhibition of power in robbing and destroy¬ 
ing all which they valued most, and by the made 
wand of .a frightful theology and pomjpous sacerd^ 
talism which strictly inculcated fear, humility, and 
submission.” 

It is true their Spanish civilizers have 
been forced out of their political sovereignty 
and under the liberal American government 
the Filipinos are now enjoying extensive 
political freedom which may soon develop into 
real independence, but it is in this comparatively 
free atmosphere that one can notice how 
thoroughly the Filijiino life has been affected 
by the work of the Occidentals. There was a 
time when the island people carried on cease¬ 
less struggles to prevent cultural absorption, 
inspired by the will to preserve their race 
jiersonality; but, it seems that will has been 
completely stunned by the organized noise of a 
Haunting alien civilization. The Filipinos do 
not have now any cultural standard of their 
own—it is dictated by the Occidentals. 
Indeed, there is very little of the indigenous in 
their appraisal of things. They judge and 
criticise themselves and other Oriental people 
in exactly the same manner as an Occidental 
would do. They seem eager to repudiate 
themselves as a distinct Filipino people in the 
Orient and would assume, as far as possible, 
the appearance of the Occidentals in all their 
ways of life. Their ideas and sentiments, 
tastes and tendencies, habits and customs, 
)iay, all their institutions and ideals are now 
mere reproductions. Evidently, to the Occi¬ 
dentals all these are very flattering and 
they flatter themselves openly by declaring 
that the Filipinos have made wonderful 
l)rogress in civilization. By civilization they, 
of course, mean their westernization, and the 
Filij)inos also do not seem to find any difference 
lietween the two. There is at least a tacit 
admission among the Filipinos themselves that 
they have made more advance in civilization 
than most other Oriental countries. Like their 
master civilizers their eyes are also jaundiced 
and they too see the same yellow stuff in the 
great civilizations of the East. Under Occiden¬ 
tal tutelage they have formed a distinct 
prejudice against their neighbouring countries, 
—a prejudice that is practically keeping them 
aloof from all the ideals and aspirations of the 
East. It seems this island country is now 
almost prepared to serve as a strategic base 
for Occidentalism to initiate attack upon the 
East from this particular direction. 

The story of the Philippines should be a 
great lesson for the old countries of the Orient, 
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if they would like to understand what the work 
of the Occidentals may eventually mean to 
them. 

To a little south of the Philippines there 
is another important group of islands now 
known as the Dutch East Indies. The name 
signifies that the people of this group are now 
having civilization from the Occident. This 
does not mean that they were not civilized 
before. For, here was the centre of that 
splendid ancient civilization, the first to spread 
to all the neighbouring islands including the 
Philippines and perhaps Formosa. Here was 
the centre of the great empire of Madjapahit 
which flourished in the fifth century A.D. 
Then came Islam with its aggressive culture. 
It destroyed much of the native civilization, 
but failed to wipe out its deep influence over 
the people. They have admitted Islam but 
only as an outward garb while inwardly their 
ancient civilization still persists. 

But will it persist very long while the 
Occidentals are at work among the people? 
Missionaries, merchants, planters, soldiers, and 
sailors are there from the Occident, helping 
their own people’s government to carry 
civilization to the natives. All contacts and 
communications of these people with the rest 
of the Orient are so efficiently guarded by their 
new civilizers that we do not know if they 
have ever had any chance to tell us the whole 
tinth about themselves. A few years ago 
some Filipino educators went to Java to see 
things for themselves. From what they saw 
even under official supervision they formed 
the sad conclusion thus: “ Java is rich, but 
not the Javanese.” One of them wrote in a 
Manila paper that the policy of the Dutch in 
Java was to keep the native’s belly full, but 
his head empty. The Javanese do not tell us 
of these things, probably they cannot. They did 
not tell us even of that terrible “ culture 
system ” of the Occidental planters,—a system 
under which they were forced to work like 
slaves. 

Why do the Javanese seem disposed to 
keep silent while they ought to tell us of the 
various benefits they are said to receive from 
their civilizers? It would be highly flattering 
to the latter if the world is told about them by 
the former of their own free will. But it is a 
bad reflection upon the intelligence of civilized 
humanity to listen to and accept as true the 
noisy self-appraisement of the civilizers. And 
do we not know that not very long ago there 
was some revolt in Java, although ^e world ia 
told about it as being fostered by communist 
propaganda? Why do the people revolt if 


they are happy? Why should not the workl 
be allowed to hear from them direct of the 
real causes of revolt? Java is a part of the 
Fjast and the Javanese are the blood-brothers 
and cultural fellows of a good many Orientals. 
It is but very natural for them to maintira 
their close relationships in all the exigencies 
of life. Yet the country is even today as 
carefully isolated as ^e Philippines under the 
Spaniards, Are the ^Javanese being civilized 
in the manner the Pllipinos have been? Are 
they also intended to be shadows of the 
Occidentals 

Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula do 
not belong to any island group. They form the 
south-east border of the main land of Asia. 
Indo-China, as the name indicates, belongs 
both to India and China. This is especially 
true in the cultural sense, for the civilization 
which grew up here in ancient times still gives 
out in it the characteristics that are essentially 
Indian and Chinese. But it has been sliced 
out by an Occidental power and is, like Java, 
kept isolated by a strict immigration policy 
from any close contact with other Oriental 
countries. The world, however, is told by its 
civilizers that all is well with the people, that 
the country is rapidly progressing under their 
benign tutelage. If all is well over there, what 
could be the necessity of that permanent 
special tribunal of Saigon, called the Com¬ 
mission Criminelle created in the form of a 
Star Chamber? Wh> should so many simple- 
hearted Annamites bo victims of this tribunal. 
—being condemned to long imprisonment, 
deportation, forced labour, or death—for 
imaginary charges framed up by the ruling 
power and not allowed to be examined because 
the security of the state demands it?” The 
curious Orientals may wonder as to the 
direction of the country’s progress. News has 
not failed to leak out that about two years 
ago there was a popular outbreak in the 
country. As a result of this outbreak “on 
January 14, 1933 there were about three 
thousand political prisoners, and seven thousand 
have been sentenced since the Yen-bay affair, 
many of whom are old men, women, and 
children, guilty of having demanded a reduc¬ 
tion of taxes, the suppression of corporal 
punishment in private undertakings, and 
universal suffrage.” (Remain Rolland, in The 
World Tomorrow, September 14, 1933). The 
world mi^t have been supplied wHh: 
customary e^lanation—something like com¬ 
munist agitation or native conservatism against 
progress 'and reform, but it is certainly difficult 
for the° world to witiihold a different conclusioni 
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from what gave occasion to similar facts in 
many other places. An incident of this kind 
explains the direction of progress in Indo-China. 
And when it is said that peace has been restored, 
an intelligent outsider may take little time to 
wonder how many unfortunate natives have 
been restored to eternal peace. 

There are some very ancient countries in 
the Orient, each with a distinctly glorious 
civilization of its own.—a civilization that has 
been going on since time beyond the reach of 
recorded history. For many thousand years 
each of these civilizations has been working to 
temper, refine, and sublimate the nature of the 
people who have, therefore, grown to love and 
to live by the ideal more than the real. The 
Occidentals have naturally found the good 
nature of these people to their great advantage 
and have been thoroughly successful in intrench¬ 
ing themselves in these ancient countries. But 
the task of carrying civilization to the people 
of these countries has not been a simple one at 
all. As elsewhere, the Occidentals have been 
working here also with their usual apparatus— 
the Bible, the bottle, and the bayonet; but the 
expected result seems to be far from being 
realized. To deal a crushing blow to the great 
civilizations of these countries still remains to 
be their happy dream. They, however, are not 
discouraged. Their success in other places has 
■seiwed to stimulate their spirit to push on their 
^elf-imposed task. 

Besides, what would the people of those 
countries upon whom the Occidentals have 
succeeded in imposing their civilization think of 
them, if the latter would stop their favourite 
work in an Oriental country because it happens 
to have its owfi distinct civilization? They 



have been told and made to believe that the 
ways of the Occidentals are the only civilized 
ways and it is for the good of the world that 
every country should adopt these ways and none 
else. Would not those carriers of civilization 
be in an embarrassing position if they stopped 
their work in such a country and let its prople 
live in their own ways? Would not that mean 
a tacit recognition of the fact that their ways 
may not be the only civilized ways? May not 
that lead those people who have Been civilized 
by the Occidentals to question about what has 
been done in their countries? 

Naturally, they cannot think of stopping 
their work. They may be told that the civili¬ 
zations of these countries are the fruits of long 
experience, having passed through forty to fifty 
centuries of teste and experiments. They may 
be invited to see the profound truths that 
underlie these civilizations. They may be 
supplied with innumerable facte of great benefit 
derived from the application of these truths. 
They may be shown how their work invariably 
portends great confusion in the peaceful life of 
the people. Still they cannot help. They must 
carry on their work without paying any heed 
to the protests and entreaties of the people. 
These people may be right in their own way.of 
looking at things, but they have their own way, 
too, which is supposed to be always better than 
any other way. So they must impose their own 
way upon others. If the tactics they have used 
successfully in other countries do not seem 
adequate to realize their objective in this or that 
country, they must devise more clever ones and 
try them. They certainly have been trying all 
they can think of with the fond hope that it 
might help them realize their dream. 



BRESLAU, THE CAPITAL OF SILESIA 

Ii.y HETTY KOHN 


I N niiipty-iiino cases out of u liundreii, the 
reader will have no very clear idea in his 
mind of the position of Breslau on the map 
of Germany; neither is this surprising, for 
Breslau, in spite of its undeniable interest, is 
rarely the destination of the tourist. It is a 
sufficiently important city to have consulates 
of the leading nations of the world, and.yet, 
up to a few years ago, foreign travellers except 
from the neighbouring countries, were seldom 
seen in the streets of Breslau. Nowadays 
scientific and educational confereiices are held 
there, and Indians, Persians, Chinese and 
Japanese study at the University of Breslau. 

The railway journey from Berlin to 
Breslau—about five hours—is unattractive, 
but there is plenty to see and do when we get 
there. 

There is something very solid about 
Breslau. 

« Breslau, though so often regarded as “ off 
the map,” holds a position of importance, 
situated on the river Oder, on the main highway 
from Germany to the countries of Eastern 
Europe. With its present-day population of 
600,000, it is the seventh city in the whole of 
Germany, and as regards area it claims to 
come third, giving place only to Berlin and 
Cologne. It was the second city in the former 
kingdom of Prussia, inferior in population 
only to Berlin itself, and it is still the capital 
of the German province of Silesia. 

Parts of Upper Silesia, forming the 
extreme south-eastern comer of Germany, 
notably the rich collieiy district of 
Koenigshuette and Kattowitz, now belong to 
Poland (since 1921), and what was formerly 
Austrian Silesia, has now become Czccho- 
elovakian (since 1919), but the rest of Silesia 
remains essentially German. 

Breslau, whose modern name is a contrac¬ 
tion of the “ Wratislavia ” of its Slavonic 
past, has played its part in history. Somewhat 
before 1,()00 A.D. it was chosen as the seat 
of a bishopric, one so rich that it came to be 
known as the “Golden Bishopric.” A century 
later it was. with Cracow, an important centre 
of Polish rule. In 1241 the Mongolian 
(Tartar) hordes swept in from the east, but 
though successful, made no further incursion. 
From the devastation caused by the Tartars, 


a new, well-planned German city arose, and 
the powerful Germam merchants, whose trading 
connections extcndec^ to Russia and Tm'kcy. 
established the large market square (the 
“ Ring ”) still extant today. 

Those were spacious days for Breslau. 
Trade prosperecl, industries throve, and in the 
14th and 15th centimies the Guilds became 
influential. This prosperity is reflected in the 
beautiful Gothic architecture of numerous 
buildings, sacred and secular, especially the 
glorious Town Hall (Rathaus) on the “ King.” 

In the 18th century, the proud city which 
had withstood repeated attacks from Poland 
and Bohemia, came into the possession of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. He built li 
palace there. He won the hearts of the people. 
His general, Tauentzien, defended the i-ity 
against outside attacks. The next inv.ader was 
Napoleon I, at whose command the fortificatioiw 
of Breslau were dismantled. 

It was in Breslau that, in 1813, King 
Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia issued his 
famous exhortation “To my People;” and 
here it wa.s that the volunteer army gathered, 
in their determination to free Prussia—and 
the world—from Napoleon’s domination. 

To commemorate tlu* centenary of this 
event, a great hall was erected at enormous 
cost. Its dome is said to be pne of the largest 
in the world, having a diameter of 65 metres. 
Near it stands the great Exhibition Hall, with 
its numerous buildings, also extant only since 
1913. A special hall for Trade Fairs was 
constructed in 1924, the Fair (Messe) havmg 
been instituted during the war period on thf 
lines of the famous I^eipzig Fair, 

We need not be connoisseurs to be able U' 
appreciate the mediaeval Town Hall (Rathaus); 
it is a lovely piece of Gothic architecture, 
harmonious as a whole, and pleasing in every 
detail. The oldest parts of the buildnig arc 
over five hundred years old, but successive 
centuries have added to it without the slightest 
incongruity. There is the central gable with 
the beautiful coloured clock, and the graceful 
slender turrets and other ornamentation. Om 
high and several lesser spires tower.above the 
edifice. On the facade we find coloured 
pictures and statues representing allegorically 
personages of the Middle Ages, and vivid, 
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lumoroufi sncnes of the market and the chase, 
,’f fights between knights and peasants. Tlic 
'.oynote of all these representations is the joy 
if life (Lebensfreude) which made those 
mediaeval artists so cheerfully creative. The 
mterior, with its dignified assembly and 
iiiinqueting halls, is worthy of the exterior. 
The Breslau “ Rathaus ” is justly fame<l 
'hroughout Oennany. 

The imposing University on the bank of 
the Oder was built just over 200 years ago by 
(he Jesuits as a college for their Order, on the 
ite of an ancient castle. In 1930 I accompanied 
!t friend t() several lectures on the history of 
Indian literature delivered by a German 
professor who had studied in India. It was 
the regular class for internal .students of 
San.skrit in their first year. The theme was 
die gods and goddesses of the Hig-Veda, the 
h'ctnres being, of course, in the German 
language. I wtis sur|)rised to .see the large 
jittendance. at least thirty students including 
1 good many young ladies. The teaching and 
lesearch work done by Breslau University is 
.“^olid and thorough. Many scholars of inter¬ 
national fame have been among its professors 

The “ Aula i^eopoldina ” is one of the 
most beautifully decorated halls in Germany, 
and is the assembly hall (aula) of the 
University. It is a magnificent specimen 
of the Baroek style, characterised by the 
colossal size, heaviness and roundness of its 
forms {Barock=(iiiaint, odd), which flourished 
in the I7th and 18th centuries. Every inch of 
I he walls is covered with superb frescoes and 
.''((ulptures, likewi.se the whole extent of tlie 
ceiling. The efftx-t is that th(5 hall looks far 
.smaller and the ceiling lower than is in realily 
the ease. 'Phe lavishness of the decoration 
literally took my breatli away. It is almost 
overwhelming. It is a style to which one 
\\ould have to accustom oneself by several 
visits. I regretted that though since my 
chiklhood 1 had ])aid sev’eral visits to Breslau, 
this was the only oi)i)ortunity I liad of seeing 
this unique hall. It is an unforgivable sin 
to allow one.self only a few minutes to view a 
place like this; but the beadle wa.s waiting to 
lock the door. The University is rightly proud 
of this marvellous hall, and it is beautifully 
kept. 

On two islands in the river Oder, the 
“ Dorainsel ” and the “ Sandinsel,” which really 
form a town in themselves, we find the “ Golden 
Bishopric” still in a flourishing coqdition. 
The cathedral (Dom) and a number of other 
.interesting churches contain inestimable art 
treasures. An old monastery building* now 
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houses the State and University libraries. The 
beauty lies more in the picturesque grouping 
than in the actual architecture of the individual 
edifices. 



The A.s.scrnlily Hjill in the University 
(.\ula l.e()(>oliiin:i) 


A gruesome legend i.s told in one of 
Goethe’s ballads, “ Tfir Dance of Death ” 
(Totentanz) iibout the high tower of 
St. Ulizabetli’s Church (Elisabeth-Turm) in 
the heart of Breslau. As the warder of the 
tower looked down at midnight, he saw the 
gravc's in the clnircliyard open, and one after 
anodier the .skeletons join hands and e.xecute 
a dance.. Hampc'red by their flowing slirouds, 
the skeletons shook them off, and danced 
merrily in the moonlight. This .struck the 
walchman as so grotesque that, yielding to a 
sudden tem[)lalion, he ran down and stole one 
of the shrouds and sped up with it to his tower 
to .see what would hapj^en. The dance ended, 
each skeleton again draped itself in its shroud, 
and disappeared into its grave. The one whose 
shroud was missing, went clattering to each 
grave to find out which of its companions had 
(lone it this injury. But soon it scented the 
shroud in the air. The skeleton, being unable 
to get througl) the door of the tower because 
it bore metal crosses and had been blessed, 
climbed rapidly up to the top of the tower. 
Tlie warder grows pale; gladly would he now 
return tlic shroud. Too late. The end of the 
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cloth is oaiight on a sharp iron i)oint. The 
warder’s lust inoincnt has conic. And as the 
mighty bell rings one, the skeleton is dashed 
to pieces below. 

A second legend lias nothing .supernatural 
about it. and is only too well-founded. ’I'lie 
Church of 8t. Mary Magdalene (Maria 
Magdalenenkirclie) contains, in one of its twin 
sj)ires, a great bell (Annesuenderglockcl cast 
in 1380 A.I), by Micliaid Wilde. The ]iathetic 
.story of the casting of this bell has been 
nnniortalised in a poem by Wilhelm Mueller 
(" Der (llockengU'^s zu Hreslau ”) 



Lilir.'in’ (»l I''i('i|cn(k tin' (IumI I’.-iI.-k 


On the day when the gri'al bell was to be 
cast, the fotinder, a. mastei- of his art tind a 
much respected citizen, left the nioidd which 
was to receive the molten metal for the new 
boll, in charge of his apprentice for a few 
minutes, with strict injunction.s not to touch 
the tiip under tiny circumsttmce.s during his 
absence, on ptiin of detitli. One touch by tin 
unskilled htind, aiul tin' patient care and 
skilled labour of months might be spoiled :— 
The lad wtis untible to resist the (em|)lation. 
He 0 [)ened the lap and tillowed the metal to 
[lour into the mould. When the master-founder 
returned, he knew at once from the boy’s face 
Vihat ha4 happened. In his fury at the thought 


that the work of art, into which he had put hir- 
heart and soul, and which was to have been his 
life's crowning achievement, had now almost 
certainly been spoilt, he turned on his 
apprentice and dealt him a blow which 
resulted in his instantaneous death. Imme¬ 
diately repentant. Wilde gave himself U]) 
to the authorities, and was duly condemneil 
to death. Asked whetiu'r he had any desire 
lie begged to be allow (111 to hear just once the 
sound of the new bell. Ife longed to know 
whether his work had snctTcdeil. His wish 
was granti'd. The new Ixdl—which jirovcd to 
be ab.solutely (lawless—tolled for the first time 
al the execution of its creator. The voice of 
the bell is clear and beautiful, but when people 
hear it, they n'lnember the pathetic sacrifice 
of those two human lives. 

Ity way of contrast, there are the modern 
bmldiiig of the I’olice Headiiuarti'rs (Folizei- 
I’niesidiinn I and the colossal ultra-modern 
.Money-Order Post Odlci' t Postsche(‘kamt- 
llochhaus) I was (old that the busines'^ 
transacted by means of money-orders in Silesia 
is so enormous that the construction of thi' 
sky-scraper was a neci'ssiiy. 

lireslaii is well-off for public parks and 
gardens, and the municipal authorities see to 
it that tlii'y ai'i' laid out and used to the full 
advantage There are two largi' parks with 
line trees, lakes anil o])en-air cafes where oi' 
■'Uiiimer evenings the citizens may be seim in 
hundreds with their children, enjoying theii 
glass of beer or delicious (iernian raspberry 
syrup, and listening to the orchestral music 

The ‘‘ ProiiK'iiade,” forming, as it were, a 
green girdle round the old citadel, is still a 
lavonrite walk with the Breslauers. AVe w’alk 
along the bank of the deep, broad channel w'hich 
III past centuries wnis (he city moat, but 
which since Na])oleoii’s time has become the 
“ Stadtgrabeii," with swans swimming in it. 
Nowaday.s tiws overhang its juaiceful watens. 
and in the winter th(' citizens skate over its 
surface. 

Further afield stand the castle of the ex- 
king of Saxony at Sibyllenort and that of the 
ex-C’rown Prince at Oels. A picturesque old 
monastery with huge beech-trees in its grounds, 
is at, Trebnitz, and it is only a morning’s motor 
tri}) to Polnisch-Lissa, the frontier between 
(lermany and Poland. 

Several garden suburbs have come into 
existence of recent years. In the one all the 
roads are called by the names of flowers, so 
that residents have jiicturesiiue addresses like 
Tulip Way ” (Tulpcnweg), “ Carnation Way ” 
(Nelkenweg) or “Lilac Way” (Fliederweg). 
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'Pile Money-Oidrv I’o.-'l Oliicc 

Ill iinother the roads are called after birds, so 
that you might live in ‘‘ Sparrmv Way ” 
(Sperlingswogl, “Robin Redbreast Way” 
(Rotkehlohenweg) or “Seagull Way” (Moe- 
wenbeg). 

In order to encourage the cultivation of 
plants, the municipality of Breslau gives 
annually to many thousands of schoolboy'j in- 
striK'tion in gardening, in parts of the municipal 
gardens especially intended for teaching pur¬ 
poses. It also gives some tliousands of ])lant>> 
in pots to young girls in the elementary schools 
with full instructions how to tend them. 

The Art Gallery (“ IMuseum ’’) contains 
among other things, paintings by the German 
painters Boecklin tlandscapes and allegorical 
themes), Lenbach and Menzel (portraits and 
hktorical subjects), and Steffek’s charming 
picture of Queen Tdiise (consort of Friedricii 
Wilhelm ITT of Prussia, and revered as an ideal 
of German womanhood) with her two sons. 

Among the nmnicipal museums for special 
subjects is a “ School Museum ” (Schulmuseum) 
which cities in other countries would do well 
to copy. This is open on two afternoons a 
week. Everything pertaining to pedagogy is 
to be found there, including apparatus and 


The Town Hall (Rathaus) 

scliool furniture. There is a library of about 
20,000 volumes. Advice is obtainable as to the 
purclia.se of a|iparatus. ])ictures, etc., for schools 
in Bre.'<lau and (he province of Silesia. It 
"peaks well for the culture of the municipality 
of Bresl.m that the “ city fathers ” realise, in 
so practical a manner, tlie vast importance of 
the proper erlucation of the citizens of tomorrow. 

The Observatory in Breslau is provided 
with particularly powerful instruments. There 
i' a fine Zoo in the town "I'he bridges, the 
market-halls, all are clficient. The many 
."tatnes of famous men are pleasing—not the 
eye-.sores that statues often are. 

Breslau is a go-ahi'ad city in practically 
everything; and it is ratlier interesting to con¬ 
sider that in the nineties of last century, when 
the city and suburbs of London had just made 
up their minds to try electric tramways, thov^^h 
financiers declared that the new-fangled means 
of locomotion could never prove a paying pro¬ 
position, Breslau had already had a regular 
cervice of these same “ trams without horses ” 
for several years. 

The theatres maintain a very high standard 
of artistic efficiency. Breslau audiences are 
ultra-critical, and nothing but the best will 
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satisfy them. They insist upon having operatic 
performances all the year round at the Stadt- 
Thoater (a fine building). In Txmdon, for in¬ 
stance, operas are staged only during a short 
season of each year. 

Apart from the official concerts of the musical 
societies, excellent organ and vocal recitals are 
given in the various principal places of 
worship. 

For the student of (icnnan literature. 
Breslau is not without interest. The novelist 
Gustav Freytag lived and worked in Breslau, 
and made one of the old houses in the 
Albrechtsstrasse the scene of his famous novel 
of German commercial life in the nineteenth 
century, Soil vod Hnlun (Debit and Credit). 
The alley called Weissgerberohle, with the 
picturesque wooden houses, is the former .lewish 
quarter, also immortalised in Soil und flobcn 
TiCssing lived in Breslau in the days when he 
was secretary to Gctiernl Tauent/den. 

Besides its being a great market centre for 
the agricidtural and garden prodiice of Silesia. 
Breslau has notable cabinet factories and 
breweries, and the produce of the famous 
t^ilesian linen and damask looms is sold in 
Breslau. 

AVith regard to the breweries, wc .should 
not be giving the reader a true impression of 
Breslau, if we did not call his attention to the 
fact that, like Munich, though to a lessor degree, 
Breslau is a city of beer (“ Bierstadt ”). In 
the spacious cellars below the Town Hall beer 
is to be had day and night, and the munici¬ 
pality derives a handsome income from the 
rental of a small portion of these cellar.^ where 
hot sausages—consumed along with a glass of 
beer—are sold to the public. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Breslau 
are various ranges of hills, varying in altitude 
from 2,700 feet to 4,500 feet above sea-level, 
culminating in the Riesengebirge (Giant. 
Mountains) with their highest peak, the Sclmee- 
koppe. The main village industries are glass- 
blowing, hand-cnibroidery, painted pottery and 
wood-carving. Neither must we forget the 
famous damask looms of Upper Silesia, of which 
mention has been made above, and which have 
been immortalised by Gerhart Hauptmann in 
his drama Die Weber (The Weavers). 


In Breslau, as indeed in all German cities, 
there is plenty of social life. The people work 
well and play well, in other words they have 
the art of making the most of their time. 

Much might be written about the German 
custom of celebrating birthdays. Many a time 
have T seen a busy Breslau merchant rush from 
his office between 12 and 1 noon to one of the 
many beautifully artanged florists’ shops to 
emerge five minutes fater carrying a flowering 
plant in a pot, a rosetree or a tulip or violet 
plant, and thence repair with his wife to con¬ 
gratulate some elderly lady on her birthday. 
Assembled there he will find twenty or thirty 
other friends and relatives on a similar errand, 
and all the guests partake of coffee and whipped 
cream and enormous slices of delicious birth¬ 
day-cake. 

The Christmas season is very pretty in 
Breslau. Fir-trees come pouring into the city 
from the outlying districts in cartloads, to be 
.■^old as “ Christmas-trees ” and decorated with 
lights and gifts in the homes of the poor as 
well as the w'oalthy. One of the large squares 
in the city is transformed as if by magic into 
a forest of these fir-trees for sale. 

Any description of Breslau would be in- 
comjjlcte without a mention of the great variety 
of German sw'ectmeats attractively displayed in 
the shops—chocolate cats and dogs and chickens, 
and marzipan potatoes, gingerbreads in funny 
shapes of men and women with eyes made of 
currants—the great delight of the children and 
dozens of other specialities. 

Cities are often judged by the impression 
—the atmosphere—of their principal street. 

The Schweidnitzer-Strasse (Breslau’s 
" Main Street ”) is a well-proportioned, animat¬ 
ed street with an indefinable air of homeliness 
and friendliness about it, and it is never ugly 
or depressing. Nowadays the lively Garten- 
• (Strassc with its dazzling illuminations bids fair 
to outdo the Schweidnitzer-Strasse at least in 
the evenings. 

As has been remarked above, Breslau is 
not in the limelight. The best word to describe 
Breslau is the one used at the beginning of this 
article— solid. 

Breslau is a solid, substantial city. Long 
may it remain so. 


. mu _ 



EMBROIDERY THE MAIN INDUSTRY OF KASHMIR 

The History of the Numda Rugs 
By dip CHAND VERMA 


T O the ordinary holiday-min(Ic<i visitor, 
Kashmir merely means a spot of merry¬ 
making, a place where mortal man 
forgets his mortal worries and enjoys a moment 
of ‘eat, drink, and be merry.’ An erpial, if 
indeed not greater, importance of this beauti¬ 
ful valley lies in its great art and industry, 
which is one of its greatest assets and an asset 
of India as a whole. To a backward and 
industrially downfallen India, Kashmir 

provides a lesson as well as a warning. It 
seiwes her a.s a stimulant to regain her lost 
industries and also reminds her of the causes 
that led to the commercial degradation of 
fndia. The skill and refinement of the 

Kashmirian workers and artisans fill the 

beholder with wonder and admiration and 
bring back to the mind those forgotten chapters 
of i)ast history when India was a veritable 
marvel in the sphere of trade and industry. 

Kashmir has always been famous for its 
industries, particularly its work in embroidery, 
which has steadily held its own even in these 
macliine-ridden times w^hen hand work has 

come under a universal discount. 

A set of causes has been responsible for 
keeping this ancient art of the country alive. 
The country being hilly, sheep-rearing is the 
most popular industry. The wnol thus 
collected is used for the preparation of a large 
number of articles of w'ear, ranging from tlvc 
most rudimentary blanket, costing next to 
nothing, to the most delicate and refined 
pashm ina fabric costing more than its weight 
in gold. 

Of late Kashmir has been invaded by the 
demon of machinery in the form of large-scale 
industry, such as for the preparation of silk 
and matches, but the bulk of the industries are 
still moving in their traditional grooves and 
with advantage, too—for the moment Kashmir 
takes to the modern form of industry, her 
most precious and valued treasure in the form 
of her artisans will meet the fate of their 
prototypes in the main land. 

I have seen Kashmirian workers, busy in 
their embroidery work and for hour^ I nave 
gaped in utter dumbness, at the rapidity of 
tbw bands, the intcioac^ of th^ design, tb« 


hurmoiiv of their art, and the general excel¬ 
lence ot their finish. The embroidery work is 
(iirried on in various ways, touching articles 
of extensive use, but it is done with perfection 
on the numda rugs, the chief commodity of 
i-xport from this valley and one of the most 
valued from the whole of India. 



A Typical Numda Rug 

It would perhaps be of some interest to 
the reader to know a little history of this 
commodity which has now become so famous 
in foreign markets, notably America. 

The so-called Kashmiri numda is not really 
indigenous, most of it being imported from the 
Chincse-Turkistan, where it is prepared from 
frtirp wool, partMTilarly- in the cities of TClmtan, 
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Kaslikar, and Yarkand. Some numda is 
felted in Srinapar also from native wool, but 
this is rather of a low kind. From Chinese- 
Turkistan hea]is of mdndua arc brought by 
horse caravan vin Ladakh, the time taken 



An Arlisan :it Eiuhroidory Work. 


being from about two to three months. Tlie 
whole journey is full of difficulties and the way 
i« open only during the .summer, the winter 
being impassable owing to snow. 

On arrival at Srinagai, the caravan unloads 
itself at a specially provided serai, where the 
State charges necessary duties of import. The 


serai itself is a very interesting place, full of 
queer merchandise and its strange Ladakhi 
mt'rchants. 

I'hc i)lain numda thus brought to 
Kashmir undergoes a set of processes before it 
is ready for export. It has to undergo dyeing, 
designing, embroidering, washing and finally 
baling before being shipi)ed abroad. The whole 
process is extremely, interesting and it is 
delightfully executed ^y the expert Kashmiri 
arti.sans, all Muhamihadans. The business is 
carried on by several concerns, both with 
Indian as well as foreign capital, and there are 
as many as ten or twelve big companies doing 
the numda trade. The one most popular is 
that of a rich Sadh from Farukhabad, doing 
brisk business. 

The chief market of export is America 
where numda from Kashmir is consumed in a 
very large (piantity every year. The number 
of nnmdaa export«‘d at times goes as high as 
100,000 and sometimes even more. 

It may be a.sked why America should be 
the only market for .so useful a commodity as 
the numda rugs of Kashmir. The answer i'^- 
that partly the .Americans alone can afford to 
pay for it, and ])artly perhaps that the 
Americans hav'e taken a great fancy to this 
great oriental ait. Everywhere in America, 
the numda will be foutnl at almost all ports 
and cities, its chief centres being New York, 
lioston, Philadelphia, 8an Francisco—in fact 
all the towns on the East and the West coasts. 

It is no small credit to the great art of 
Kashmir which has held its own even in so 
machine-minded a country as America, parti- 
cidarly in face of the coinpetitiron of substitutes 
like cai'iiet. The Americans like the Kashmiri 
rugs so much that they decorate every nook 
uikI corner of their houses with thi.s oriental 
product. 

The numdaft are designed in bewildering 
ways, which only a Kashmiri wmrkman knows 
how well to do and the American buyer alone 
knows how best to appreciate. It would be 
extremely difficult either to imitate this art or 
to depict its excellence. 


IN UNKNOWN SPAIN 


By sheikh TFTEKHAR KASOOT; 


T he Spain of literature and legend is 
disa{)pearing fast. Who wants to see 
flounced senoritas in high comb and 
mantilla will soon have to look for them on 
the films or at masquerades. The living (loyas 
to be seen at every .step in Madrifl and the 
living Murillos in Saville will soon live in 
museums only. They can be seen to some 
extent only if one goes to the north-western 
province.^- -A.sturias, Leon, Galicia, which, with 
Castillo, form the nucleus of Oldest Spain. 
And there, twithin three days’ voyage from 
Ktigland), is a country of .such ex(|uisite beauty 
as to stand comparison with any in the world 
In Northern Spain travelling is ea.sy. 
though no one .sjieaks anything but S])anish. 
The trains are slow but punctual, the hotels 
usually very clean, the people affable, and the 
fan' abundant e\en if presented at strange 
hours- -ten o’clock at night is the time for 
beginning a i)rolonged rlinner. 

B tBADl':.SKLLA 

On the sea-coast, where the Spanish 
1’yrenei‘s s|)read o\it like the fing('rs of a hand, 
are little towns, known oidy to a few, and each 
a paradise for all who fish or bathe or walk, or 
merely dream. 

Perhaps Hibadesella in Asturias is the 
loveliest of all. • A salmon river ])oola itself in 
the harbour, and on the verge lies the little 
red-roofed town with characteristic glass- 
enclo.sed balconies, as if tilted off the green hill, 
while bcyoiifl, on a tongue of land, from an 
eucalyptus grove, a single row of villas looks 
across yellow sands to the open .sea. Inland, 
high mountains glow with soft shades of the 
blue and purple rare in .southern lands. At 
every turn there is some view of startling 
beauty—the pattern of land and water, roof 
and hill, or a tuft qf snapdragon, bright crimson 
against grey limestone, or eucalyptus trees, 
rising dark and tall from a vivid meadow of 
daisies and clover. It is a heritage of natural 
beauty which is the birthright of every 
Spaniard. 

Like Avallon, Asturias is an apple-land. 
It is also a land of walnut trees, of limestone 
caves and trout-streams. Covadonga, on the 
mountain road between Ribadesella and Pviedo 
is. a centre for excursions and a famous 


sanctuary. \ cathedral, lately built, risc.s 
luoudly on the precii)itous spur of a hill, in 
remembrance that this wild mountain place 
is ‘ the cradle of Spain.’ For here, it is said, 
the Moors and Pelayo came in conflict and 
torrents ran with blood on both sides. 

fl'hese mountains are rich in iron and other 
minerals, mined largely by British companies, 
and shi])ped from the port of Gijon—a bathing 
lesort among Spanish tind Germans. Here are 
spacious streets with a stucco sameness, ringing 
with tram.'i, public gardens, ancient churches, 



Tlic .Viillior. 


a University, and one of the most beautiful 
cathedrals in Spain—late Gothic, with tower¬ 
ing ])illars and glowing expanse of glass, 
and a vast carveil reredos of many-coloured 
s|)lendour. 

Leon 

Leon lies on the other side of a wall of 
mountains in a plain as flat as a marsh. Like 
so many towns of Northern Spain it is a strange 
medley of concrete skyscrapers; shops that, 
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A V’icw of RibadciM'llii. 


tli!ink« to llio untiring ‘ travolier,’ diffor not a 
poniiy from those of any eountry; and old 
houses on wooden stays, Visigothic walls where 
the yellow wall-flower grows in the crumbling 
mortar, and media'val churchos. 

There is fine seulid.iire in some of the 
tombs; on one Ihe paint lingers, a reminder of 
how mediieval scidptiire was vivid with colour, 
and there are 15th century paintings, Italian 
and Flemish, of much beauty. 

Older than other buildink» is the Church 
of St. Isidore, in which 11th century 
Honiancs(iuc blends with late Renaissance. 
Its treasure is the ‘ Pantheon,’ where many 
kings are buried. 


The Church of St. Isidore—Leon. 


OALt(n,\ 

Galicia is also very pretty with precipitous 
mountains, wild flowers and beautiful forests. 
It has many to^vns noted some for hot springs 
some for architecture and history, but Santiago 
surpasses all by reason of its great past. The 
days are gone when the now of pilgrims from 
every country was so great that merchants 
grumbled at the obstruction of the road. Now 
much of the town has been remodelled, even 
the (Cathedral itself. It brings to memory tin' 
days when kings and saints came here in 
reverent pilgrimage—Matilda of England, 
FMward II and his wife, Louis VII of France, 
St, Dominic, Brunetto Latini, Dante’s master 
and many others. Nowhere sculpture figures 
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•show 8udh iinwardneas, such ^ve beauty, such 
harmony of composition. Even the expres¬ 
siveness 'of Leon is here surpassed. Here is a 
poem in stone to Stand coipparison with even 
Chartres. 

Beyond Santiago the sea-coast is a series 
of hill-bom bays, each with a nebulous 
beauty that makes it seem the scene for some 
‘ Embarcation for Cytherea.’ To Villagarcia, 
with its island-studded harbourage, the British 
Home Fleet comes, and is made welcome, for 
traditions of the Peninsula War have left 
kindly memories among the Galicians, It is 
one. of the world’s most beautiful harbours, 
and grows yearly in importance—a sign of the 
^awakening prosperity of Spain. 

The Change 

The republic has heightened and sharpened 
Spain’s intense concern with ideas and changed 
her tastes in literary Styles. The thousands of 
open forums in which all the problems of the 
universe were settled nightly now devote 
themselves largely to current events. They 
arc held around every table in every cafe— 
more than likely most of the night. They also 
occur in certain plazas and streets, for every 
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Spanish town has some such public 
place and, quite as in ancient Greece, citisi^ 
drift by and join whatever group scorns most 
interesting. Most striking are the old womm 
and girls at these parliaments, gesturing as 
vehemently and expounding as intensely as 
their lords, and being heardy too. 

With all this change, one begins to wonder 
if it will do away entirely with the land of 
castles and gypsies and castanets and, rubbing 
out the glamom, leave a dark-eyed version of 
themselves. Hardly. Spain has some hdr- 
looms that she has not put away at all. She 
is willing to leam from any one who has it to 
teach, what is practical and what is amusing. 

Spain keeps her dances and music, her 
bullfights and her beloved theatre. Above all, 
she keeps her own rhythm of living. There is 
no such thing in Spain now as a solitary 
Spaniard. 

Old people sigh and shake their heads, but 
the middle-aged are cheerful and the younsr 
exuberant, .^d they say significantly, ‘The 
sun of today is better than the shadows of 
yesterday. We were a great nation once.... 
and we are on our way to being a great nation 
again.' 


RAMMOHUN ROY AND WESTERN EDUCATION 

By G. L. CHANDAVARKAR, m.a. 


I N paying our annual homage to the memory 
of Rammohun Roy, we have to remind 
ourselves of the ideal he kept before his 
■eyes and the many-sided movement he set afoot 
towards its realisation in the lives of his country¬ 
men;' When we remember how, with a clear¬ 
ness of vision and a prophetic insight into things 
as they ought to be, he foresaw that the future 
■of India should be built on the foundation of 
unity among her people, our hearts are filled 
with shame to see that even after a lapse of 
two years and a c»tury since Rammohun Roy 
was called away fpih this world, the ideal he 
placed before the succeeding generations to 
follow should still be hidden in the gloomy 
darkness of the future. Among the external 
•causes that have united with our own inherent 
weaknesses in pushing away the achievement of 
^e national ideal of a free and muted India, 
the system that by official sanction has^under- 
ttaken to educate India’s rising generations for 

'62-6 


the last hundred years, occupies a prominent 
place. 

This year marks the close of a century 
since the powerful pen of that ‘ master of simer- 
latives ’—as an English educationist calls Lord 
Macaulay—brought about a distinct change in 
the course of events in this country. The 
firmness and vigour with which Macaulay, as 
chairman of the Committee of Public Inrtruc- 
tion, advocated in his famous minute of 1835 
the introduction of a western system of educa¬ 
tion and the adoption of the English language 
as the medium of instruction, left the course 
clear for Lord William Bentinck, the 
then Governor-General, who, by accepting 
Macaulay’s recommendations, put a stop to the 
long and bitter controv^^ between the 
‘ Orientalists’ and the ‘ An^eists.’ 

It is generally known |^t Rammohun Roy 
was among the first to recognise the usefulnegl 
of a syst^ of eduoatic^ based on Europ^ 
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methods and including a study of the European 
sciences, for the advancement of Indians. He 
looked upon such a system as the only cure for 
the age-long ignorance and slavery to dead 
customs and habits that had kept the people 
in darkness for centuries, and eloquently 
advocated its establishment in the country. 

While Rammohun Roy pleaded for the 
western system of education for the social uplift 
of his countrymen, Macaulay had in view the 
ultimate object of bringing about a complete 
transformation in the outlook and beliefs of 
the Indians. It was his “ firm belief that if our 
plans are followed, there will not be a single 
idolater among the respectable classes in 
Bengal in 30 years.”* He aimed at “ casting 
aside all that is oriental and Indian in tradi¬ 
tion.” Naturally, therefore, in the system he 
recommended for introduction in Iiidia anything 
that was Indian in character and tradition was 
studiously kept out. 

The last hundred years have been for our 
country a period of rapid progress in thought 
and ways of living, and no impartial student 
of history can fail to observe that the western 
system of education has been largely instru¬ 
mental in helping us onward. It brought our 
minds into intimate contact with the ideas of 
the West. It gave us a language that made 
intercourse between the people of different pro¬ 
vinces and speaking different languages possible 
and easy. By opening our eyes to our mis¬ 
deeds in the past and to the futility of adher¬ 
ing to the old only because it is old, the new 
system created in us a living desire for march 
ing with the times. It has also given us a 
rational basis for thinking and taught us to 
recognise the importance of individual liberty. 

But with the great blessings the English 
educational system has bestowed upon us, it 
has also brought in its train misfortunes as great. 
With all the benevolent features it possessed, 
the system was foreign in its entirety and 
essence. The master of superlatives in langu¬ 
age was a lover of extremes in action. Ho 
sought to surround us on all sides with western 
modes, and his policy had the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of shutting out anything that was not 
English. In his enthusiasm to introduce what 
he thought was the best for the Indians, he 
completely—perhaps deliberately—^ignored the 
claims of Indian culture to have a place in the 
education of the Indians. 

Casting our eyes backwards on the events 
of the last hundred years, we notice that it is 
A destructive process that of weeding out the 

♦Trevelyan, Macaulay, II, pp. 209-10. 


unnecessary, the useless and the harmful—that 
has largely occupied our energies. As late as 
about six years ago, we have had to seek the 
help of Government legislation to remove one 
more social evil from our midst—^that of child- 
marriage. The West has provided us with 
effective weapons which we have successfully ' 
used in this process of destruction in many 
directions. But, whi^ the process of destruc¬ 
tion has yielded the (^sired fruit, that of recon¬ 
struction still remaiiis to be begun, and oui 
hands seem to be not so effective in this and 
the more important part of the national task. 
The walls of ignorance that stood between one 
province and another have been demolished, 
but no unifying bond of love has yet been' 
established to bring the people together under 
one common shelter of Indian nationalism. 
The old ideas of religion inspire us no more, 
but the efforts of the few to infuse new ideas 
of liberal religion have not reached the hearts 
of the vast multitudes. 

The western system of education has done 
little to foster the growth of national conscious¬ 
ness—nay, it ha.s, by deliberately excluding all 
that belonged to Indian tradition, which alone 
would have helped the growth of the national 
spirit, destroyed all pos.sibilities of such a 
growth in the minds of the educated Indians. 
We have learnt from the system much that is 
valuable in the modern European movements 
and have turned it to good account in improv¬ 
ing our material resources and contributing to 
our comforts. But we have not had the strength 
to combat the evils that have crept in our midst 
along with the good points of the European 
civilization, nor have we been able to adapt to 
our requirements and conditions what was found 
useful in other countries under different condi¬ 
tions. A national consciousness would alone 
have given us the necessary strengtlj and the 
capacity to learn effectively from the examples 
of others what is exactly required for our 
betterment. 

The best and the most effective way to t 
rouse a national consciousness in the hearts of 
the people, is to bring them into living and 
intimate touch with what has made their 
country a nation, and what it is in the nation 
that makes them proud of it. At present, when 
we speak of India, we think of her only as a 
country labouring under a foreign domination, 
divided into heterogeneous provinces, and in¬ 
habited by people of different casteSj relipons 
and languages. But these are not the only, nor 
even the important features of the land. They ^ 
are the ruffles that disturb only the surface 
beneath which flow the silent deep waters of j 
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the stream. Even in the present times, when 
our minds are so fully occupied with the mis¬ 
fortunes of our country, there is nothing that 
rouses our spirits so much as when we turn the 
pages of history adorned with the heroic and 
noble deeds of Ashoka and Akbar, or Harsha 
and Shivaji; as we hear from the lips of our 
grandmothers the heart-stirring stories of 
Janaka and Nachiketa, or Seeta and Savitri; 
or as we drink at the fountain that springs forth 
with endless melodies of India’s poets and 
saints like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, or 
Chaitanya and Tukaram. And then do our 
hearts in their ecstasy exclaim, “Ah! Here 
is the glory that was once ours! ” and then our 
hearts yearn for the day when we might win 
back the glory which we have lost by our own 
misdeeds. All the spectacles of a feverishly 
struggling Europe cannot stir us to such 
activity as this yearning can. But liow few 
and slender are the opportunities we have for 
creating such a yearning in the hearts of our- 
children or to make them feel proud of the 
national culture of the country? It must be 
remembered that when we speak of India’s 
culture it is not something we merely dream 
of or find only extolled in the imagination of 
the bards. There are striking features of the 
Indian culture that are present in us even now, 
although they are allowed to remain dormant 
and rust away. Foreigners who have visited 
India from time to time have spoken with 
admiration about the great qualities of hospi¬ 
tality, honesty, disinterested devotion and 
the religious attitude that dominates every¬ 
thing, which an average Indian possesses. 
Even in this sorrow-stricken age, we have not 
failed to attract the wonder of the world by 
the display of our infinite capacity to suffer 
and sacrifice. These are the unmistakable 
features of our national culture, but our desire 
to make an organised effort to instil these into 
the minds of our children is rendered futile. 
The present system of education so engrosses 
their energies in assimilating the varied 
knowledge it gives them that it is almost an 
impossible task to inculcate in their minds a 
sense of pride for the ancient glory of India, 
and thus cultivate in them a national self. 

Long before Lord Macaulay had ever 
dreamt that he would be called upon to give 
India an educational system that would 
determine her future, Rammohun Roy had 
already led a movement towards the inkoduc- 
tion of a European system of education in this 
counfa^. The initiative he took in the 
establishment of the Hindu College m,1817, 
the eneouragement he gave to the educational 


activities of the missionaries, and lastly the 
famous letter he wrote to Lord Amherst in 
1823, protesting against the Government’s 
proposal to have a Sanskrit college in Calcutta, 
—all these things are an unmistakable proof 
of Rammohun Roy’s anxiety to bring the 
minds of his countrymen into direct contact 
with the progressive spirit of the West. As 
far as the introduction of the study of Europetm 
sciences in the Indian educational system was 
concerned, and in his opposition to a system 
based purely on oriental learning, Rammohun 
Roy did not yield even to Macaulay in 
vehemence and firmness. But we should not 
fail to observe one striking difference between 
the ideal Rammohun Roy had in view and 
that which found a definite shape in Macaulay’s 
system. While' Macaulay aimed at the 
establishment of an alien culture by supplant¬ 
ing that which belonged to the land, the object 
which Rammohun Roy cherished in his heart 
was a harmonious blending of the two, 
Macaulay wanted the English system to 
suppress the Indian culture, while Rammohun 
Roy wanted its help only so far as the removal 
of ignorance and evil customs was concerned. 
To Macaulay, oriental literature was not worth 
the paper it was written upon; to Rammoltun 
Roy it was an everlasting source of strength 
and solace. This difference of outlook towards 
oriental learning in the two advocates of 
English education is of the greatest importance. 
Two years after he wrote his letter to Lord 
Amherst, Rammohun Roy founded the Vedanta 
college at his own residence, whose object could 
not be, as it is held by some of those who are 
recognised as authorities in expounding to the 
present generation the true significance of 
Rammohun Roy’s work, merely to train the 
priests and missionaries for the preaching of 
the religion he had founded. If that and not 
instruction in secular education and imparting 
of a knowledge of the culture were his object, 
and if the Vedanta college were not intended 
to be a place for general learning, its founder 
would not have been anxious “ to connect 
instructions in European sciences and learning, 
and in Christian Unitarianism—,” as stated 
by his biographer Miss Colet. The whole 
of Rammohun Roy’s life was spent in a critical 
and earnest study of the ancient shastras and 
other works in Sanskrit. His scheme of 
national reconstruction was founded on the best 
traditions that were preserved in Indian litera¬ 
ture. Alt he did and preached was inspired by 
a supreme sense of national self-respect, 
although his nationalism was in no way 
antagonistic to the ideal of international 
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fellowship, which he had clearly perceived 
long before the nations of Europe had even 
caught a shadow of it. He was himself an 
Indian in the highest sense of the term—a 
product of all that was best in Indian culture, 
tradition and literature. It is not difficult to 
imagine that, had he been preserved to us but 
two or three years more, he, who had so 
earnestly advocated the introduction of 
European sciences in our education, would have 
been the first to raise his voice against the 
system that was inaugurated by Macaulay’s 
Minute of 1835. At the present time when the 
world has realised, as it never did before, that 


enlightenment of the individliaF by proper 
and adequate education is the only and sure 
way to national progress, whether in politics, 
social life or material well-being, we need to 
remind ourselves of the duty we owe to the 
country as to that great countryman of ours 
who has truly been called the maker of modem’ 
India, and that duty is to have for our rising 
generation a system ef education- which, while 
reaching the remotest comers of the country, 
will cultivate in them a sense of nationalism 
by giving them an insight into our micienf 
glory and our great traditions. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

By D. S. GORDON, m.a., ll.b. 


P ROBABLY no country in the world 
evokes such vague memories and mysteri¬ 
ous associations of a remote past, in the 
minds of educated persons, as the land 
of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia as it is officially 
called. Some of these unique associations are 
no doubt due to references to that country in 
the Bible, but some are also due to ancient 
legends and reports of early travellers. “ Can 
the leopard change his spots or the Ethiopian 
his skin? ” is a quotation from the Bible which 
has long stood for things impossible. The eighth 
chapter of the book of Acts in the New Testa¬ 
ment has another reference to Ethiopia from 
which it is guessed that Christianity was pro¬ 
bably- known in that country as early as the 
first century a.d. However that may be, 
throughout the middle ages in Europe rumour 
of a powerful Christian Kingdom of Prester 
John, in the interior of Africa, was widely 
prevalent. 

But perhaps more familiar to the world at 
large are the legends connected with the names 
of king Solomon and the queen of Sheba, a 
province in ancient Ethiopia. It would appear 
that this beautiful queen administered ceii^in 
intelligence tests to Solomon long before our 
modern psychologists invented them. An English 
poet, after describing one of these tests, con¬ 
cludes that the queen of Sheba departed in 
order to spread the news of the wonders she 
had seen. But the Abyssinians accept no such 
tame and uiuomaaitic ending. According to 
them the queen was so thoroughly satisfied with 


Solomon’s wonderful performance that she want¬ 
ed to reward him suitably. So she married' 
him. And the present Emperor of Abyssinia 
claims hie descent from Menelik, the son of 
Solomon and Sheba. 

Abyssinia is a vast plateau in the north¬ 
eastern corner of Africa, 350,000 square miles 
in area, i.e., over three times the size of Italy, 
and four times the size of Great Britain. It 
rises to a height of 8,000 feet above sea-level, 
almost perpendicularly from the surrounding 
country; and although it is only ten degrees 
to the north of the equator^ it has a most 
salubrious and cool climate owing to its great 
and almost uniform elevation. Its soil, on 
account of its volcanic origin, is exceedingly 
rich. On the lower levels cotton, indigo, sugar¬ 
cane and coffee are abundantly grown. The 
last-mentioned article, coffee, is in fact' said 
to derive its name from the province of Kaffa 
in South-West Abyssinia, where it grows in 
profusion. Wheat, barley and rye are the chief 
food grains. The forests abound in pine, 
eucalyptus and palm trees. Among fruit trees 
the fig, pomegranate, orange, peach and banana 
are the most common. In short, the Abyssinian 
soil and climate are suited for the cultivation 
of most products of the temperate zone and 
some products of the tropics. 

The mineral resources of the land are known 
to be enormous but untapped as yet. Gold is 
plentiful, and it is being extracted from the 
surface ‘ by primitive methods. Silver, coal, 
iron, ^tssh and the precious platinum are also» 
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found. The trade of the country is still un¬ 
developed for the reason that no proper roads 
exist for the transport of goods. The land is 
interspersed by deep ravines and impassable 
gorges and river-valleys which render road¬ 
making extremely difficult. During the rainy 
season, i.e., from June to October, transport is 
;dmo8t impossible; and during the rainless 
months goods are carried on mule-backs. The 
< entre of Abyssinian foreign trade is Addis 
Ababa, the capital city, to which place com¬ 
modities are brought from outlying regions and 
exported through the single railway line of about 
oOO miles in length, connecting that city with 
.libouti, a French port in the Gulf of Aden. 
This railway, through which 80 per cent, of 
Abyssinia’s external trade passes, has been 
constructed by the French under a treaty accord¬ 
ing to which the rolling stock should be handed 
over to Abyssinia in case a foreign invasion 
is threatened. Quite recently a few roads were 
made, altogether about 150 miles in length, in' 
and around Addis Ababa; but the greater part 
of the country is untraversible to an invading 
army. Obviously Signor Mussolini is quite weU 
informed about trasport difficulties, for among 
the war material he has despatched to Africa 
i.s mentioned certain road-making machinery 
which could make roads at the rate of 8 miles 
per day. 

In the discussions that have appeared on 
the present Italo-Abyssinian question it is 
frequently stated that Abyssinia is the last and 
the only independent State in Africa. This is 
not quite true, for Liberia in the same latitude 
on the west coast, is still an independent Negro 
republic. It owes its existence, however, not to 
the oversight or self-denial of the European 
nations, but to the philanthropy of the United 
States, which created it as an outlet for her 
freed Negro slaves, so that they may develop 
along the lines of their racial genius, unfettered 
by foreign domination. It is interesting to 
note that Liberia is a member of the League 
of Nations. 

But the independent existence of Abyssinia 
at the present moment is due to very different 
circumstances, not the least important of which 
are the natural difficulties of the region and the 
extraordinary fighting qualities of the people. 
A Russian Czar is reported to have said that 
he had two very trustworthy generals, namely, 
General January and General February, mean¬ 
ing thereby that tee Russian winter in these 
months is so severe teat it would effectively 
protect tee country against foreign invasion. 
Napoleon in his famous march upon llCIqseow 
learnt the truth of this stet^nent at great cost 


to himself. He ruined a gallant army and made 
a disastrous retreat. The climatic protection of 
Russia, however, is only seasonal and perhaps 
not very effective under modem conditions, but 
the geological or physiographical protection of 
Abyssinia is more permanent. At any rate, it 
has contributed much to the preservation of 
Abyssinia as an independent empire until to-day. 

Added to this one should also consider tee 
character of the people. From time immemorial 
Abyssinians have been famous as warriors. The 
fact that they have so long preserved their 
territorial, national and religious inte^ty in. 
the face of centuries of Moslem aggression mid 
in the face of modem European designs, ia 
ample proof of their patriotism and their 
fighting qualities. The population of Abyssinia, 
is about 12 millions. Of these less than one- 
half are Abyssinians; the rest are Somalis in 
the east, a mixture with Arab races, and the 
warlike Gallas in the south and west, of pure 
Negro blood. This polyglot population has been 
welded together as a nation by the genius of 
the present emperor, Ras Tafari Haile Selassie. 

Italian dealings with Abyssinia may be 
said to begin in the last quarter of the 19th 
century, about which time they began to> 
establish themselves in Eritrea. But th^ir 
present position and outlook in regard to teri- 
torial expansion in Africa can be better under¬ 
stood by briefly reviewing the activities of 
European peoples in that continent during the 
past centupr. The 19th centiuy in the history 
of Africa is essentially a period of partition 
among the various European states. England 
and France seem to have been the 
to realize the value of territorial acquisi¬ 
tion in the so-called Dark Continent. 
Ivory traders, and big game hunters, ex¬ 
plorers and even missionaries helped in thia 
process by opening up the interior of Africa. 
In 1914, before the World War began. Great 
Britain had already established her claim over 
nearly 6 million square miles out of 11^ million 
square miles, which is the total area of tee 
continent. In addition to Nigeria, Gold Coasts 
Sierra Leone and other possessions in the Guinea 
Coast, she got possession of Cape Colony in the 
extreme south and made it the starting point 
for a northward expansion which should end in 
Egypt, 7,000 miles away. Subsequently, after 
tee construction of the Suez Canal, she acquired 
control over Egypt and made that coimtry the 
base for a southward expansion. In this manner 
she worked from both ends, and it was for 
long the dream of Englishmen to have unbroken 
British territory from Cape to Cairo. This, 
ambition has now been reahzed, after the Great 
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War, through the acquisition of the former 
Oerman East African region. 

Meanwhile, France did not keep idle. She 
had already secured the large and fertile island 
of Madagascar, and was busy subduing a huge 
area of about 3^ million square miles of land, 
extending from Morocco and Algeria in the 
north to the Congo in the south, and from the 
sea-coast in the west, right across the Sahara 
Desert, to British Soudan in the east. At one 
time it even appeared as if there would be a 
war between England and France over Fashoda 
in the Soudan which both the nations claimed, 
but fortunately France withdrew her claim at 
the last moment. Meanwhile, the other states 
of Europe wanted to have a finger in the pie. 
Portugal secured Mozambique and Angola and 
certain minor areas; and Germany got posses¬ 
sion of Togoland, Cameroons and the former 
German East and South-West African provinces. 
Even little Belgium came in for a share, and 
she got a million square miles of the Congo 
basin, the best-watered territory in the whole 
•of Africa. 

One would think that in this general 
scramble for Africa those European nations who 
lived nearest to that continent would secure a 
fair share of the plunder. But this was not so. 
Spain seems to have been absent-minded when 
these happenings went on; and Italy was still 
struggling towards her own unification. The 
result was that when in the last decades of the 
■the 19th century Italy began to look about for 
an outlet for her surplus population, she could 
only find waste lands and desert places. All the 
juicy pieces had already been swallowed. At 
present, therefore, Italy possesses half a million 
square miles of only desert and semi-desert land 
in Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland, none of them 
■fit for European colonization. 

There is no doubt that fate has been unkind 
to Italy in the matter of Colonies. But the 
French have aggravated this general discontent 
in one particular instance. The Tunisian coast 
•of north Africa is less than 100 miles from Sicily 
and over 10,000 Italians had already settled in 
Tunis before the French came upon the scene 
in 1882. Yet the latter took possession of the 
country, forestalling the Italians, who had 
already intended to do so. To Italy this portion 
-of Africa is almost sacred ground owing to 
ancient historical associations; for it was here 
that Carthage stood, and it was here that 
some of the most glorious victories of 
ancient Rome were achieved. This behaviour 
•of France still rankles in the minds of Italians, 
although by recent treaty the French have 
■attempted'an amicable solution. 


In view of these past dealings between these 
two nations it is difficult to understand France’s 
attitude towards Italy in the present Abyssianian 
crisis. France and Italy seem to be very good 
friends. At any rate, there is a general belief 
that France is willing to allow Italy a free hand 
in Abyssinia. Moreover, she has recently made 
certain territorial adjustments in Eritrea in 
favour of Italy besMes handing over 25,000 
shares in her Abyssinfen railway. It is difficult 
to explain these concessions. Possibly France 
has certain plans in central and eastern Europe 
for tile success of which she is willing to show 
favours to Italy, elsewhere. Possibly also France 
is annoyed with Great Britain in connection 
with the recent naval treaty of the latter with 
Germany. 

Whatever the cause may be, Italian news¬ 
papers seem to have singled out Great Britain 
as the object of their wrath. They seem to 
believe that Britain is the arch-enemy of their 
ambitions in Africa. It was probably as a reply 
to this attack that a statement was recently 
made in the British Press to the effect that 
Britain had no special interests in Abyssinia. 
But this is a travesty of facts. The great lake 
Tsana in Northern Abyssinia is the source of 
the Blue Nile, without whose life-giving waters 
British Soudan will be an arid desert. Even 
far-off Egypt owes her fertility to the silt and 
mud brought down by that river in its annual 
flood. Therefore Britain, with her usual fore¬ 
sight, has already concluded an agreement with 
Abyssinia to the effect that the waters of the 
lake shall not be tampered with in any way to 
the detriment of British interests in the Soudan. 
There was also an understanding about the 
construction of a barrage near the lake by the 
British, but the latest information goes to say 
that the contract for this dam has already been 
given to an American firm of Engineers. 

But apart from the protection of the Soudan 
the British have other interests as well in 
Abyssinia. For nearly 2,000 miles British and 
Abyssinian frontiers march together and it is 
not unnatural that Britain should desire to 
have a peaceful and friendly neighbour. But 
the Italian allegation that Britain herself wants 
to grab Abyssinia may be dismissed as without 
foundation, for if she had wanted to do so, 
opportunities have not been lacking. The fre¬ 
quent depredations of unruly Abyssinians into 
British territory would have provided ample 
excuse for such action; but as it is, Britain ^ 
contented herself with mere proteste. She does 
not aim at anything more than greater or less 
influence over Abyssinian polittoa. 

ttaly’s designs upon Abyssinia have a 
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history behind. The Wal Wal incident, just 
like the Serajevo assassination which start^ the 
Great War, is but a trivial affair by itself. It 
is important only as providing an excuse, 
although not a very reasonable excuse, for put¬ 
ting through certain plans of the aggressor 
nation. Italian relations with Abyssinia began 
sometime previous to 1885, when the former 
had consolidated her position in Eritrea. In 
that year, however, she established friendly re¬ 
lations with Abyssinia. Within five years after 
this, she followed up with a new treaty establish¬ 
ing a protectorate over that country. The 
emperor of Abpsinia obviously did not under¬ 
stand the political status of a protectorate, and 
for some years he was too much pre-occupied 
with internal affairs. But in 1895, Menelik of 
Shoa, the new emperor, informed Italy that the 
.\bys8inian version of the treaty differed from 
the Italian version, and that there was no 
intention of establishing a protectorate. War 
followed. Italy invaded Abyssinia from hef 
Eritrean possession in the north-east, but after 
some minor successes her array was utterly 
annihilated at the Battle of Adowa in 1896. A 
writer in the Round Table for .Tune, 1935 says 
of this battle: “No rout so complete, no such 
humiliation of a white power had been known 
in modern times Italy had to pay a war 
indemnity of £400,000 and agree to certain 
other terms securing the territorial integrity of 
Abyssinia. Italy still remembers this disastrous 
episode; and it was to this that Signor Mussolini 
referred when he spoke the other day about “ a 
dramatic, bloody and unforgettable experience”. 
It is even said that the name “ Adowa ” was 
written in bold characters upon the troop trains 
which recently carried Italian soldiers to ports 
of embarkation for Africa. 

The Battle of Adowa is an iniportunt land¬ 
mark in the history of Abyssinia. It enhanced 
the prestige of the nation just as the Russo- 
.lapanese War raised the prestige of -Japan in 
the eyes of Western peoples. Foreign legations 
were established on a larger scale at Addis 
Ababa, and foreign nations vied with one another 
in securing Abyssinia’s favour with a view to 
economic concessions. The rapid growth of 
foreign interests in this part of Africa led to the 
conclusion of a tripartite treaty in 1906, between 
England, France and Italy, agreeing to respect 
the territorial integrity of Abyssinia. In 1908, 
another treaty was concluded, fixing the 
boundary between Abyssinia and Italian ^mali- 
land on a map accepted by Italy. It is not a 
little surprising, therefore, that the present dis¬ 
pute between the two nations should be in regard 
to this frontier. In 1^, a treaty of conciliation 


was concluded between them agreeing to settle 
mutual disputes by arbitration. But the fact 
oTthe matter is that these successive treaties 
fettered the freedom of Italy in dealing with 
Abyssinia. From this irksome situation she 
now desires to escape by one supreme effort of 
determination and defiance. So in December, 
1934, while the Anglo-Ethiopian Boundary 
Commission was trying to demarcate upon the 
ground at Wal Wal the frontiers that had 
already been marked upon the map, its escort, 
composed of Abyssinian troops, was fired upon ’ 
by an Italian outpost without warning and 170 
men were killed. This unfortunate incident 
took place fully 60 miles within Abyssinian 
territory, and yet Italy claims the land and has 
demanded an indemnity of 200,000 thalers 
together with the dismissal and punishment of 
the persons concerned. Abyssinia was taken 
aback, and direct diplomatic relations assumed 
a serious turn. Italy threatened war and sent 
out a huge anny and enormous quantities of war 
material. Abyssinia appealed to the League 
of Nations, of which she is a member. 

One of the grounds on which Italy has tried 
to justify her intended occupation of Abyssinia 
is her so-called civilizing mission. She accuses 
Abyssinia of inability to maintain internal 
peace and order, of being a source of danger to 
her neighbours, of not fulfilling certain treaty 
obligations and of not having abolished slave 
trade within her domain. Italy therefore con¬ 
cludes that it would be to the interests of the 
world at large a.s well as to the advantage of 
Abyssinians to be ruled by Italy. Such an 
argument, however, not only carries no convic¬ 
tion but it also does serious injustice to the not 
inconsiderable progress of Ethiopia under her 
present enlightened emperor. It was in 1916, 
that Ras Tafari came into prominence as the 
heir-apparent to the Abyssinian throne and as 
regent to his aunt who had been chosen queen 
in place of the then emperor, deposed on account 
of his pro-German sympathies. To this little 
olive-complexioned man .Abyssinia owes much 
of her present position and prosperity. A 
remarkably shrewd and far-sighted man, he 
managed to got his native country enrolled as 
a member of the League of Nations in 1923. 
In 1924, Ras Tafari made a tour of Europe and 
carefully studied the political, social and 
material . conditions of the principal nations 
there. On his return, after an absence of five 
months, he started the modernization of his 
homeland. He sent several promising youths to 
Europe and America for higher education. He 
granted a liberal constitution and created a 
feeling of natiornal consciousness. 
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He made free use of foreigners in the 
service of his country; and nowhere is his 
shrewdness and intelligence more manifest than 
in his dealings with foreign nationals. He seems 
to have carefully avoided the great powers of 
TEurope with territorial ambitions. He built 
hospitals and staffed them with Norewegian 
•doctors and nurses; he established schools and 
appointed an American as his chief educational 
•adviser; he reorganized the army and called in 
the aid of Belgians and Swedes; he reformed his 
legal system and had for his guidance a Jurist 
from Switzerland. Obviously he had no love 
for Italians. But for the Japanese he had un¬ 
bounded admiration. He sent a nephew to their 
country recently on a political mission, and 
there was some talk of a marriage alliance; but 
the idea had to be given up owing to political 
pressure from other quarters. However, indus¬ 
trial and commercial experts from Japan have 
been welcomed, and lately it was announced 
‘that 2,000,000 acres of cotton-growing land had 
been allotted for Japanese enterprise. All this 
'may account for the outburst of indignation in 
the land of the rising sun at the attitude of 
Italy towards Abyssinia. 

Tt would now appear that international 
interests in Abyssinia are too wide and too 
complicated to permit Italian occupation. 
"Neither England nor even France can afford to 
see Abyssinia in Italian hands; while distant 
Japan and the United States may seriously 
resent such aggression. Moreover, in the present 
negotiations Abyssinia’s case is in good and 
^clever hands. A French man and an American, 


who are the chief advisers of the emperor in 
this matter, have already succeeded in mobilizing 
public opinion in his favour. The moral con¬ 
science of the world has been stirred. Mere 
might may not triumph over right. Nor is it 
quite certain that in case of a war Abyssinia 
will fall an easy prey. It is true that the’ 
Abyssinian army is not completely modernized, 
but this is being rapWly done. Large quantities 
of munitions of w<r, latest model rifles and 
machine guns, have already arrived from 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia and 20,000 gas 
masks are reported to have been received from 
Germany. Whatever deficiency there may still 
be, is likely to be compensated by the difficult 
nature of the country over which the enemy will 
have to pass. Military experts opine that 
if Abyssinians took to guerilla warfare Italy’s 
success would be ve^ problematic. 

The Italo-Abyssinian tangle has once again 
brought to the forefront the question of the 
present usefulness of the League of Nations and 
its future prospects. We are reminded that the 
League was unable to stop Japanese aggression 
in China, and that probably Abyssinia will prove 
to be another Manchukuo. But the similarity 
of the situation holds good only up to a certain 
point. Sometime ago a cartoon appeared in the 
press depicting Manchukuo as a young lady 
swooning into the arras of her lover. There 
probably some truth in this. It is not unlikely 
that the age-long misrule and corruption of 
Chinese administration have alienated the 
sympathies of the Manchukuans. 

17th August, 1935. 



SONG-HARVEST FROM PATH AN COUNTRY! 

By Prof, DEVENDRA SATYARTIII 
III 


I T is customary with tho Piitlian jioasatits that 
all tho uoiffhbours unito together to umier- 
take the vaiious agricultural operations, 
such as ploughing, seeding, weeding, and ihe 
reaping ot the harvest, etc., unitedly in each 
momber’s (ield.s. It is generally known as 
■■ Ashar.” Here is an interesting picture of the 
harvest-Ashar : 

'I'lii' wliciit (Toiis :iro Ih.-iiir iTiipcd, 

1.0! Irro IS an Asm mi. 

W’ldi joy su'uv the iica.sants' lu'arLs 
Al dll' .siglil ol goliicii wlu'al-rai'.s 

There may l)e seen the bangle-sellers during, 
the harvest days and the peasants W'ho do not 
possess read.v cash may excdiange bangles for 
sheaves. Here we see a i)easant belle anxious 
to buy new bangles : 

Lol the wlieul-liarvcbt i.s being reaped, 

O throw a few shcioeis on to me. 

Jjo! Ihe bangle-sellers approach here. 

O I wish to get some for my arms. 

A jieasant belle’s love for Pezw’an (nose- 
ling) is the theme of some of these songs. Here 
is a .song w'hich lln-y sing a little before the 
Ivharif-harvest: 

() if Allah bles.'ic.s tis 

tA’ith a rich Kharif-harve.''|., 

My lo\e’)l get me a gold Pczw.an 
O he lia« promised it. 

To the poor peasants fried maze is a form 
of refreshment. The maze is thrown in a burn¬ 
ing hot can whereupon tliey begin sprouting in 
■A-hite flow'erlikc shapes as tiiey dry up. A fried 
maze is a symbol of a heart, blossomed up in 
,ioy, in the following song, which is sung when 
tlie maze crops are e.xpected to be rich : 

Lo! t) the niaze-eones have appeared in pains; 

Lol die pea.Niiit-womeii look like the fried grains. 

As the harvester is engaged in the hard 
hibour he may just dream of her mistress who 
hould come to liim to make an offering of a 
^weet kiss. Here is a glimpse into his dream- 
iand : 

Lol tho wheat crops are being reaped, 

Lo! a belle proceeds toward.^ the field to offer a 
email kiss to her sweetheart. 

Boy-Dancer’s Songs 

Lakhtais or boy-dancers, who belong to the 
'^ooms, form a figure of considerable importance 

83-(} 


in the arena of Pathan song. The ihajority of' 
the songs, sung by the Lakhtais, arc ebratnon to 
the masses, and can hardly be put under .a 
^epalate bead. But some of their songs which 
boar a clear stami) of their personality may 
be placed in a class by themselves. 



A Pathan Minstrel: 

He i.s the genuine song-liird of his mother-land. 
It I.s the very soul of Pathan Muse that appears on 
dir scene lieaiitilidly whenever his fingers touch the 
strings of his Rehab. 

Some of the Lakhtais, gifted with a poetic 
heart, are the song-smiths of a con.siderable 
order, one of their songs itself hoars an evidence 
of the fact : 

O Ihoii li.a.st .«lolen my heart, O L.akutai, 

O diou art a poet since tliou singest now songs 
e\ I'lyday. 

The Lakhtais are hired to perform a 
variety-dance of rustic standard during the 
various ceremonies like that of marriage and 
circumcision, etc. Again they may be invited 
to the rich harvest-feasts too. Here is a 
glimpse of their contribution in the harvest-joy : 

I'he pi'iistints are reaping the wheat crop 

and the Lakhtais are displaying their danc«. 

Follow me, 0 bride, let's proceed thither. 
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Again : 

Let’s proceed, my dear, lo attend the l.akhtai- 
dance 

The song-air.' come to oiii ears with the rhytliniir! 
beats of the drum. 

MAKUlAGR-SoNtiS 

With an adorable ease moves the genius of 
the Pjithan women, who assemble to celebrate 



Pathan Peasants. 

The smile.s and tears of the Pathan Mu.se are the 
warp and woof of the peasants’ songs 

the bridals with a variety-entertainment. The 
authorship of all the marriage-songs, known as 
‘ Da Wada Sandra ’ goes to the daughters of 
the Pathan .soil. 'There is pcrhaiis no contribu¬ 
tion in this direction from the male sex. Tims 
these songs are fresh and soft as women’s heart 
itself. ‘ To sing song afte.r the marriage ’ is the 
Pathan jiroverh usetl to under-rate a thing that 
comes too late, but it may by the way give us 
an idea of the importance, generally attached 
to the marriage-.songs. It costs nothing to the 
women to sing inari’iage-songs, but a difficult 
task it is indeed to s{)cnd a lot of money. 
Thus there runs a proverb among them: 

‘ Marriage is easy but its Bandobast is rather 
difficult.’ All the women take a great interest 
in the song-feasts at the bridals. Among them 
may be one who may prove to be the song- 
queen of the occasion. She leads the rest who 
may amuse her, calling her ‘ a dancing doe ’ in 
the words of a native proverb : ‘ the doe was 


already full of sport but the tinkle-bells round 
her neck made her leap and dance all the more.’ 

A sister’s love for her brother who is about 
to be married is one of the constant themes. 
He re is a .specimen ; 

0 thut will hr iin uuspiciou.s hour, 

WIk'H uiy hi'utlicr’ll wear thr flowcr-ca-scadc? of 
Ills wedding. 

Again : • 

() prcsful of in.v hfe^ril umke, O Allah! 

Wlu'ii my hrolhcr’II w*alk in front hi.s hrideV 
))<'i):ui(|iun. 

She limy even like to .suggest him a new 
mode of wearing the wedding-turban : 

Mojiiitify Hiy lurl)an, dour brother, with two tufts 
ui'lead of one. 

So that the breeze nniy play with tliem as thou 
walke.sl in troni of thy luide’s |)alan(iiiin. 

)\’lien the girls from the neighbourhood 
come to eongratil late her on the happy occasion 
of licr brother's wedding, she asks them to 
beautify the courtyard with the native flowers ; 

() clean the coiirt-yard with the broom and then 
strew it witli flowers. 

The paliituiuiii of m,\’ dear brother's liride i.' just 
to approach. 

Here is a bridal-scene : 

Lo’ my dear brolln'r is about to .sit on the wed- 
<ling-couch, 

0 blow some lLAicHi-pow<ler towards him wliicli 
may make it fragrant all round. 

lUioiipan is the name of a particular 
jtalanquin, used to carry the bride, but the 
bride-groom's sister likes to use it for her shy 
brother's dressing and breaks forth in a 
.suggestive tone : 

0 wi' li adorn the bride on tlie Ihreslihold 
Jyct’s dress the groom in the 1 'houpan palanquin. 

Shcr Alam is the name given to the bride¬ 
groom in some of the marriage-songs. Here is 
a specimen sung in chorus by the girl’s comrades 
jii.st after her bridal-bath : 

May .you blo.ss our bri<h', 0 morning breeze, through 
.Mlah’s grace. 

() the bride, wlio is our comrade, is given away 
in rnuniage. 

.\’ow who'll bring, 0 ,Sher Alam, the new.s of her 
welfare? 

Ma.v you ble.ss our bride, f) morning breeze, 
through .Mlah's grace. 

Now comes the hour for the doom’s wife 
to comb the bride’s hair along with the little 
tuft, known as Urbai, which she wore so far 
as a mark of virginity. And the women sing 
a chorus-song in a comic tone on the bride’s 
behalf: 

■Set dogs on the doom’s wife, so wretched, 

O fehe seeks to make a way through my Ubbal, 

* I kept so far fondly and beautifully. „ 
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Tlien comes the turn of the bridal coiffure. 
The bride’s seven comrades come forward 
for the auspicious performance of the braiding 
of seven plaits ; each one, as she braids, joins 
in a chorus-song, which is sung again and again. 

0 lity out si>v(>n bridal coiiche.s for (ho bride, 

Soon wo’Il finish Hie braiding of her seven plait.s. 

After this performanc(‘ is over they begin 
a new .song, llow' poetic is their invitation to 
the breeze : 

0 glaiily wo limy amko our Ino.-’ prosont for llio 
bride’s bniiiis, 

(’oine hero, 0 bivezi'. and ju.'-t pa,ss o\or her braids 
The bride herself, too, may braid some of her 
jilaits. Here is a coiffure-scene : 

0 the iiui-ss of her black hair 1ms slie loo.sened. 
O her face, with love-locks ha.s she adorned, 

With her fingers, delicale and ro.sy. 

She braids h(>r locks gracefully, 

.\ll the while rejoiidng, 

The bulbuls' graceful singing. 

Now the parting of tlie bride’s hair is- 
adorned with vermilion. It brings its own 
pathos, too, when tears appear in, the bride’s 
eyes with the idea of her departure from her 
parental home soon. Her comrades come 
forward to sing a song in chorus ; 

\o good of shedding tears. O bride, 

O the silvery parting of th.v hair is alrcadv 
blazoned with vermilion. 

But in her heart of hearts she must enshrine 
the joy of the wedlock. Thus the w’omen sing : 

Tlie girl is being married—0 ^■he is glad; 

0 her eyes shed tears, bill her heart is not sad. 

The Piithan romance of Adam Khan and 
Dur-i-Khani, totj, is beautifully knit in some 
of the marriage songs. There runs a native 
proverb ; ‘ Neither all men can he Adam Khans 
nor all the women Dur-i-Khanis.’ Love between 
Adam Khan and Dur-i-Khani is hclicvetl to be 
quite spotless, as «*vident from a short piece ; 

O .4ilam Klmn and Dur-i-Khani’s love for each 
other was true. 

O each othcr’.s hands they held even after diath 

Adam Khan’s name stands for the bride¬ 
groom, and Dur-i-Khani’.s for the bride w'hen 
the women join in a choral song : 

Dur-i-Khani’s llBnAi. i.s combed for the coiffure. 

0 when will .\dam Khan, the bridegroom, approach 
here? 

Again : 

Lo! our bride looks like Dur-i-Khani, 

The bridegroom, who sits on the horse-back appears 
to be Adam Khan. 

Pathetic indeed is the wedding-seen/! when 
the bride is asked to bid her parents adj^u to 
leave them fo? her new home. Here is a short 


song, sung by the women in chorus, on behalf 
of the bride. Wet with tears seems the whole 
atmos])liere, when tlie palanquin-bearers, who 



Singing C'iiraviins: 

These free souls have tlimr own interesting songs. 

follow tlie mariage-party, carry the bride away, 
leaving the women to sing again and again ; 

O why don’t .vou be.ar me np a bit higher, 

O VC, the beari'rs of my palanquin? 

Oh. behind the dark hills sinks my father’s house, 
O a.s the earavan moves on. 

The Afridi women in the Tirah valley 
compare tlieir bride to a Kashmir beauty, and 
celebrate her palanquin as the golden one : 

Lo! Tirah’.*! bride is like a Kashmir beauty, 

0 to her father-in-law’s house she goes in a golden 
1 palanquin. 

But she is to lead a rough life soon after 
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the wedding life nnd can no longer remain a 
bird of ease. Here is a post-bridal mood : 

To (ho mins may ro fhi.« (helltsh) custom of 
the .Afridis, 

A bride is she broiifcht, homo to-day and to-morrow 
sent out for colloctinR fuel! 

Love-Songs 

Mina is the Pathans’ pojnilar word for 
love and they have a vtirioty of love-song-*, 
known as “ Da-Mine Sandre.” Song-smiths 
from both the sexes have shared alike in the 
harvest of love-songs that has survived to the 
present-day Patlian country. 

Here is a .song from some minstrel wlio 
addresses a gallant who liuppens to be a 
composer of love-songs : 

0 all Ihy sonR."' will be smeared in thy blood. 

Whoever jiieks tlie flouc'rs i.s wounded by t.lu' 
thorns. 

If the songs from the lover are .smeared 
with his blood, it is the same in the ease of the 
Pathan beloved. It is evident from the follow¬ 
ing song, which is most probtibly from a woman 
song-composer who could not turn ti deaf ear 
to the call of Cupid ; 

0 l)rinR me pen and inkpot. 

• I’ll write to my love a pair of blood-red songs. 

The names of Laila nnd Majnun stand for 
the beloved and the lover respectively in some 
of these songs. Here is a popular specimen • 

O everyone i.s mud after I^nila. 

O fortuu.'ite i.*! he for whom is mad baila herself 

Again ; 

Laila i.s like a Rohh'u .song-bird. 

Among the g.nrden-flower.s of Kabul is she sporting 

MM.inuii is like a silver-cup, 

0 brimfid is be with the wine of love. 

Love is like a fish with beauty as its river, 
is one of the most interesting themes : 

Lo! in tlie sweet vv;iter.s of Ix'aut.v, 

Love fiils al.out gracefully like a fisli 

Love is like honey and the beloved’s eyes 
are always in search of it, is another theme 
of a marked interest: 

O ihiiie eyes are like the bees, in the garden of the 
world, 

Making honry ont of the blo.ssoms of lov-e 

Sometimes the beloved’s heart is compared 
to a honcy-oomb : 

Thy heart is like a honey-coiiih, .so brimming; 

0 how ran 1 win it, m.v darling! 

Here is a song in praise of the fair-sex : 

0 there is no way up into the heavens 

0 the youthful belief-' soar up climbing into the-^ 
swing of love. 

Sometimes the lover compares the breast 


of her mistress adorned with her flowing locks, 
to the Kebab (the native violin) ; 

III' who hiivS not seen the Ri:b.\b may have a 
glimpse of it now— 

0 my sweetheart’s breast is like the Rebab with 
her locks as il.s .strings. 

Again the lover may like to sing in another 
strain : 

May Allah turn thw into a Rf.bvb my love, 

1^0 that T may carry thee about in my arms. 

The commemoration of Pezwan (nose-ring) 
is one of the most popular themes : 

Why shouldn’t my sweetheart's lip.s be so smooth 
and fresh? 

O constantly niider the .shade of her Pk/.w.vn 
when they remain throughout, the summer 
and the winter. 

The heart is compared to the. pearl; 

() (l)p heart is but a I'carl—once broken, broken 
for ever, 

Then none can [aileli it with shallow .sinile.s. 

A Pathan belle compares her heart to the 
iie.st where lives the pigeon of love, and she 
makes its ofTering to her beloved’s eyes, which 
are compared with eagles : 

r'erlainly would I sacrifice the pigeon that lives 
in my heart. 

For my beloved’s eyes, whiidi are no les.s than 
the eagles. 

The eagle has become an emblem of a 
gallant: 

0 come and be an eagle on my hand; 

O I’ll feed thee on my heart 

Again : 

Oh, my captivi! eagle ha.s flown away. 

O everywhere I’ll spread out the net of my tres-scs. 

Nevertheless, some of these specimens of 
Patlian love-song, and many others of this 
variety, are not exactly the outcome of the 
folk-heart. Directly or indirectly they arc 
touched by the soui of a poetry which is never 
the wild flower of Pathan soil, 

War-Songs 

These are known ns ‘Da Jang Sandro’ in 
the native terminology and arc naturally plenti¬ 
ful with a warlike people like the Pathans. 
Many of them are really compositions of 
marked interest and their study is necessarily 
of groat importance as they arc a window into 
the martial personality of the Pathans. Some 
of their glimpses arc given elsewhere as the 
specimen of Landai and Char-beta patterns. 

Comic Songs 

Such mirth-provoking hours, when one’s 
personality cannot but ripple like a mountain- 
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Singing Caravans: 

These free souls liave their own interesting songs 


brook, are not rare amonp; the Pathans. A 
war-worn greybeard and budding warrior alike 
ran enjoy a laugh when the professional 
minstrel or some amateur sings romie, songs, 
known as ‘ Da Toko-Takalo Sandro ’ by the 
Pathans themselves. 

Here is a specimen : 

Uncit: elei)h'inrK wedloek is being performed, 

Lo! (he biifTiiIoes are dancing and Iho donlvcy.s ar* 
playing on The pipe. 

Odes 

Madah is the word which denotes ‘ praise 
and glorification ’ in Padiun country, where 
.several .songs, known as ‘ Du Madlia Sandro ’ or 
Odes, generally addres.sed to the living or 
deceased heroes and warriors of high order. 
Hero is a specimen which celebrates some 
minstrers love for Mir Afzal, who have been 
a great hero : 

To thy free .self, O Mir Afzjil— 

DicH. thou ever enlcrl.'iiu. 

A rifle on tliy shou'der and ncross Ihy chest. 

Didst thou ever have u well-becoming cartridge belt. 

Like !i prince of blood, 0 hero, didst thou rest, 

From mountain to mountain. 

To thy free .self. O Mir Afzal— 

Did.st thou over entertKiii. 

Satires 

Opposite to Madah (praise and gforifica- 
tion) comes the word Hijo (lit. satiric treat¬ 


ment) and it has its own significance. Thus 
several satires, known as ‘ Da Hajve Sandro' 
have conic to live. 

Dalavar Khan (lit. a hero chief) is some 
coward warrior’s name, which is in itself a 
satire upon Pathan chivalry. Thus it has 
beeome a constant theme in the arena of 
satires. Here is a short specimen : 

behold Dil.ivivr Khan’s remarkable rhivalry; 

From .a mongoc.so he fled away in a fallow-field. 

Baelads 

A long story or romance, knit in rhythmic 
song, is a thing of great interest with the 
Pathans. Professional minstrels and amateur 
singers alike are sure of a i.arge audience in 
the snng-feast.s held in the village-Hujras or 
under the open sky. whenever they set some 
popular story to rliythni and tune. Such a 
song is saifl to bo known as Badla among the 
]>oople living in Tirali, But according to 
Maulana Abdur Raliim, tlie Arabic and Pashto 
l)rofcs.sor of Islainia College, Peshawar, the 
word Barlla is a synonym of Sandra (song) 
in the Marwat and Gandapur side of the 
Pathan country. Thus there must be some 
other common name for this important branch 
of Pathan song. 

The following old ballads which have been 
recently printed at Peshwar for local circula- 
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tion, are noteworthy; (1) Adam Khan-Dur- illustrate the movement and colour of th( 
i-Khani, (2) Jalat-Mohbuba, (3) Musa Khan- dance. 

Old Makai an<l (4) Nimbola. Those are of Here is a song, which bespeaks the schemt 


great length. There arc many others, which 
still live on the living lips of the Pathan 
minstrels, and are not so long. Two such 
ballads about Mamunai have appeare»l in the 
first article us .specimens of Char-Beta type. 

Td-Sonc:s 

Akhtur which originally means a star m 
Persian, has come to live as a popular word 
for ' Id ’ in Pathan country. Thus the songs, 
sung (luring the Id-festivities, are known as 
‘ Da-Id Sandre.’ 

Here is a song in praise of some beauty- 
star seen in the ' Id-fair ’ : 

O never liave I n IjpIIo 

Tlu'e in lieiiiity who e:(n excel 

In uny Ha/ara-vilhtge, my Io\e. 

O I •iMW iny love sliimliiig giacefully in llie Id-fui; 
With her t(ilii)-in‘ck, so .sW’eet, fresh tirid fair. 

0 iie\ er have I .si'cn a tielle 
Thee in beauty who can excel 
In any Hazara-xillage, in,>- love 
O how cool-black looki'd her <‘y(’s. 

Her little hands with henna .'he always dyes. 

O ne\er have I si>en a belh' 

' Th('e in bt?aiily who can excel 

In any Hazara-vilhige. my love 

At.\n -Songs 

These are dance songs. The Atan dance 
as said to he as old as the history of the galti 
days in Pathan country. Absolutely confined 
to the women’s song-feasts, it is, as a mater of 
fact, in no way exposed to men. The women 
may assemble to perform it on any occasion, 
but generally they do so (hiring the national 
festivals and some other hours of in.s])iration. 
If performed on a full-moon night, the golden 
beams falling on the faces and other iiarts of 
their bodic.s may lend a new colour to its 
atmosphere and background. Its scheme is as 
follows : almost all the women, assembled for 
the occasion, form a ring, and then clapping 
their hands gracefully to mark the time, they 
move in a circle with rhythmic steps. Thus 
the Atan dance goes on. They may even sway 
to and fro gracefiilly. There is indeed a feast 
of grace, simplicity, and charm intermingled 
together in the movements of the Atan-dancers. 
The colour-variety in the dancers’ garments, 
simple and rough but all the more endeared to 
them, may create a pleasing sight. But there 
is no audience, each and every woman takes 
part in the performance of the dance itself. 
There is a variety entertainment of songs 
throughout the dance. Some of these well 


of Atan dance during the marriage-festivities ; 

O eonip. wc'll perform the ATAN-dance for th( 
■spring has conu' to ns: 

K('('p the bride within the ring, ye youthful virgins 
and move in a eirele elai>l>ing your hands all 
the while. • 

Each maiden n^y appear to he a Dur-i- 
Khftni (the heroine of a romance mentioned 
above) in I he .Atan-dance, performed during the 
spring : 

() come, let's perform the ATAN-dance; for lo' 
her(' approaclu's thi' ,s])ring st'ason; 

() like a niir-i-Khani look!- eaeh maiden to-day. 

SwiNo-SoNos 

Though th(' Pathan word for the scat slung 
by ropes for swinging is Penga, its popular 
synonym from the Yusafzai dialect is Tal 
Thus the songs, which the girls and younc 
housewives sing while enjoying the process ol 
swinging, are known as ‘Da Tal Sandre.’ These 
songs hav(' their own airs rapt in the fresh 
.•itmosjiheric effects, and, as regards their 
themes, they may furnish us with the sentiment' 
find feelings of swingers, seen against the 
pietorial background. 

V'hen many girls engage themselves in the 
Atan-Dance, some one may like to enjoy the 
swing : 

.\ll tlie .\oiillifiil \icgm.' I'live gnen tlumi'elves to 
the .tTAN-DANl’K, 

() come, my lo\e. lelV jump logelher into the 
swing. 

Some of the girls may haVe a swing under 
the (■(,)ol shiide of the mulberry tree : 

bo’ the mulberry hiis been fitted with h swing, 

O come, niv d(';n-, w('’ll ('iijoy il tog('t,h('r. 

Here is the simple call of (kipid : 

O come, my .sweethesirt, let’s climb into the swing. 

The swing’ll only be a pretext to j^ix'ss onr bosoms 
together, 

Spinning-wheel Songs 

The girls and women of the neighbourhood 
generally assemble in different parties at 
particular houses for the spinning-competition. 
Bandar is the word for the spinning-party. 
Thus the songs, sung by the young and old 
women alike while spinning, are known as ‘ Da 
Bandar Sandre.’ The music of the spinning- 
wheel has its own significance and the fair sex 
in Pathan country tries its best to harmonize 
the traditional airs of their spinning-wheel song 
with j the simple rhytlini produced by the 
spinning-wheel. 
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A Canipl Markot: 

Souks, too. finci their own place whenever thc.se people enjov then- hours of ease. 
There tnavhe intereslinK sole siu(£inK alongwith the iinmemonal (’horns Mn.sic. 


Here is h song from some spinning-qtiecn 
who liappens to be the leader of a party : 

The I'estive-KiitherinK in thy Hp.iha i.s over, niv 
love, 

O I am still KatheniiK the maidens for .a .•■■pinning- 
parting. 

To ask the poor husband not to leave his 
eotintry for India is a popular theme : 

f) don't bid me adieu, iny love, to leave thy 
village for India. 

() I'll spin yjirn and 'll feed thee. 

8ome more varieties 

There are some more varieties of the 
Pathan song, too, of whieh the following are 
noteworthy; 

(11 Circumeision-Songs. Thesi' are known 
as “ Da Sunnaluno Sandre.” 

(2) Songs of*the boy’s first shaving, known 
as " Da Sar Kalai Sandre.” 

(3) Rhythmcd Riddles. One .specimen of 
these abonl the spinning-wheel appears 
elsewhere in this article! 

(4) Cradle-songs and Nursery-rhymes 
(specimens given elsewhere). 

(5) The dirge and other chants of mourn¬ 
ing (specimens given elsewhere). 

But with due reganl to the classification 
of the song-harvest in the Pathan country, it 
will not be irrclcvatit to note that the average 
Pathan does not care much to draw hard and 
last lines of demarcation in this realm, and 
men and women alike in their res])cctive song- 
feasts may sometimes intermingle songs of 
diverse nature, originally separated from one 
another according to the occasions they are 
m eant for, and the themes , the y are knit in.* 

* The credit of being the pioneer in introducing 
a considerable number of Pathan songs and poems to 


(Ilf wide liteiury world bflong.s (o Prof. J. Darmestater 
who piiblrshod (licni in his ('hmita des Ajfjhtnis in 18M, 
going the (pxt.s along with their French 1 riinslations. 

But the j>re'-<’nt .'iiir\ey of the song-harvest from 
F.'ilhaii roiinlry i.s the humble result of iny indepen¬ 
dent attempt m this realm Almost, nil the specimens 
of Pii.shto folk-songs arc colleelcd from living lips. 

It was first of all in 1926 that. I ni.ade a little 
I'olloetion of these .song-s tlirough the co-operation of 
.“ome Pathan students at Lahore. But it proved *to 
be in no way worthy of it.-, name. Then came the 
turn of now additions, of a great merit indeed, in 
my iioor eollfction. after a long time in April, 1934, 
;il Santi-Niketaii (Jh-ngal) when I was fortunate enough 
lo aehie\e the wortliy co-operation of Mr. Abdul 
(ihaiii Khan, the son of the famous nationalist leader 
Abdul (lluifiar Khan. Mr. Abdul Ghani, who is a 
Kahi-Bhawan student at Sanli-Niketan, while discussing 
the Mibjeet with me, )jiit an interesting picture of the 
Pathan countryi-iide before me, and inspired me there¬ 
by to go to the \er>' home of Pathan song for its 
proper study. Thus I approached the door of t'ne 
Pathan country for the fre.«h collpction.s With my 
headuuart(-r.s at Peshawar I .sjient a period of five 
inontli.s - from .laimary lo May. lOS.*)—in collecting the 
texts of the P.ishtn folk-songs and studying them 
propcrl.v. .Vgaiu the months of .lime and July were 
spent at Rawalpindi and I engaged my.self absolutely 
in giving the finishing touches to the material for the press. 

My eordial thanks are due to the worthy staff 
and stiich'iits of the Peshawar ('oIleg<>s—Islumia College 
and Kdwnrds (.’ollege—for their hciirt-pleasing co-opera- 
tion in mv mi.ssioii, and esiieciull.v to Maulana Abdul 
Majid, the Per.siaij |irofe.s.sor at the Edward.s College, 
and Maulana Abdur Rahim, the .Arabic and Pashto 
prnfes.-or at Islamia College, without whose help it 
was totally difficult for a non-Palhan like me to go 
into the depths of the origin and development of the 
Palhaii-song. Again I take the liberty to express my 
humble admiration for Nnwab Sahibzada Sir Abdul 
Qayiim, Minister, N. W. F. P., and one of the pioneers 
of the modern education in his country: not only by 
his great sympathy for my mi.s8ion, but also by tell¬ 
ing me the storj’ of his early life when he himself, 
too, was making'an atempt to study the native folk¬ 
songs, he was always an inspiration to me. —Author. 


THE POET.PHILOSOPHER—HIS MISSION IN LIFE 

By P. R. SRINIVASAN 


“ \o man wis o.wt yrt a groat poet, without 
being ill llio same time' ii jirofound pliilosojihcr.” 

—SaMUIiIL TaYIAIR CoLKHlUr.K 

I 

B. Yeats, in liis intrndnetion to the 
(Utanjnli, associates with fiidia a 
‘ tradition where poetry and rclij^ion 
are tlie same Ihirifr Tlie union of poetry and 
philosopliy has het'n in evidence ;dl through 
the ages in tliis country. It is in songs of a 
pliilosophirtd and religious cluirael.er tliat the 
nation Inis ‘deposited tlie proloiindest intuitions 
and ideas of its licart 

India is therefore a land of poet-philoso¬ 
phers. The writers of the Vedas iiml Upanishads 
were true seer-iioets. 'riic saints of medieval 
and modem times,—Kahir, Tnlcaram and others 
—who sang themselves in the poetry of spiritual 
joy, were all poets and philo-sophers. Rahindra- 
nath Tagore, the' poet of the liulian Rcnai.ssanee, 
is Ihe latest and the nisot glorious addition to 
this noble galaxy of poet-phdosophers to wdiom 
India has given birth. 

l’oet-i)hilosophers however are not the 
monopoly of one country or one age. They 
have flourishctl in all ages and in all countries. 
From time to time there have arisen in the 
world men who have combined in themselves 
the roles of the poet and the philo.^opher, ami 
who have beciueathed to the world rich legacies 
in the shape of philoisophic iioctry—men, there¬ 
fore, ‘ to whom Alaiikind is indebted for reveal¬ 
ing beauty, and men to whom the world also 
owes much insight into the facts and principles 
of the moral world.’ Aeschylus and Sophocles 
were, as Carlyle jioints out, poets and ])riests 
as W'oll. The p.salm.s (»f the ancient Hebrews 
which voice the deep(!St feelings of that ‘ chosen 
race were written by men wlio were true poet- 
philosoj)hers. Dante, (loethe, Blake, AVords- 
worth, Shellej’, Browning, Emcrsf)n, Francis 
Thompson, ami A.E., arc some of the poets of 
niedieval and modern tijues who have kept alive 
in w'estern countries the tradition of i)hilosophic 
poeti'y and made glorious contributions to it. 

The poet-i)hilosopher, therefore, has his 
OW'D place in the scheme of things. He has a 
distinct mission to fulfil and a unique contribu¬ 
tion to make to tlie stream of human progress. 
Tl» appreciation of the few great world poets 


who ai‘e tlie finest embodiments of moral Avisdora 
is a clear evidence of •a recognition of the signi¬ 
ficance of the poct-pWilosophcr. 

II 

The iioot-philosopher is a true, a great ])Oct. 
U Iio is a poet? What is the aim of poetry? It 
imiyl he admitted at the vei'y outset that the 
aim of poetry is not truth or edification. 
‘ Didactic poetry,’ says Shelley, in his Preface 
(c t'ronirtlifiis Vnboiaiil, ‘ is my abhorrence ’; 
and didaclie poetry, as Richard Aldington 
uh.sciwcs, is now almost univcr.sally recognised 
as an iniiHirtiuenee. The pre.sence of a conscious 
moral aim in a iiocm will certainly detract from 
its worth as poetry. Poetry should not be used 
as a mere vehicle for convoying certain philoso- 
phi<‘ truths or moral ideas, and the iioet should 
never as.sume tlie role of a mere propagiindist 
or moralist, 'rhe functions of the poet must 
nevcT he confused with those of the preacher or 
homilist, because ‘ their business is to instruct 
and guide,’ whereas his is to stir and vivify, to 
inspire, em-rgise, deliglit. The poet should 
follow tlie advici' of Lowell, who WTote in The 
Orujin of iJiiJuctir Voviry: 

Pul, ill! ynur beauty in yonr rhyiiips, 

A our inorats in yonr liwiig. 

Ills only moral duty therefqrc, as SjAi'ingani 
says, is to bo true to his art, and to express 
his vision of reality as Avell as he can. 

Poetry however must not he mere empty 
music, and the poet must not be the ‘ fitful 
singer of an iille song.’ Poetry must embody 
ideas and the more lofty and the more edifying 
they aie, the greater also Avill be its pow'er and 
appeal. Poetry, the most purely emotional form 
of litiTiiture, says a writer, is to be measured 
always very largely by the amount and quality 
o! thought whieli underlies its emotion. ‘Art,’ 
according to Jones, ‘ is never at its best except 
when it is a beautiful representation of that 
which is good.’ The true business of a poet, in 
the woi'ds of Frederic Harrison, is to enshrine' 
fine thoughts in exquisite melodies. If poetry 
is to be something more than ‘ an idle toy, a 
mere plaything,’ and if the spirit of humanity 
is to find in it its ‘ consolation and stay,’ then 
it must* offer what Matthew Arnold called ‘ a 
critici&m of life 




That the prei^tatitm of a philofl(^y of 
life will enhance the value of poetry is beyond 
doubt. Many critics and poets have gone so 
far as to maintain that great poetry must be 
rooted in a profound philosophy. ‘The poet/ 
says Thomas Carlyle, ‘ is one who has penetrated 
into the sacred mystery of the universe; is a 
man sent hither to malce it more impressively 
known to us.’ The poet must, according to 
Wordsworth, be gifted with ‘the vision and 
faculty divine ’ and must see into the life of 
things. ‘The poet’, says Shelley, ‘participates in 
the eternal, the infinite and the One.’ ‘ Poetry,’ 
in the words of Emerson, ‘ is the perpetual en¬ 
deavour to express the spirit of things.’ Robert 
Browning declares poetary to be ‘the present¬ 
ment of the correspondency of the universe to 
the Deity, of the natural to the spiritual, of the 
actual to the ideal.’ Poetry is to Collins ‘the 
revelation of ideal truth’. It is to John Bailey 
‘the spiritual radium which has enabled man 
to pierce behind the outer shell and husk of 
things into their inner life and essential truth ’-. 
All these definitions point to the conclusion that 
poetry must embody a philosophic vision and 
offer an interpretation of life. They bear 
testimony to the enduring conviction ‘that the 
poet has not only emotion and utterance, but 
insight; that he is, in some way, a revealer of 
the deepest truth.’ They stress the idea that 
the poet must accept the challenge of life’s 
greatest problems, ponder over ‘ fate and 
destiny ’ and unravel the mystery of man’s place 
in the scheme of things. 

It is, of course, going too far to say that 
philosophy is one of the essential elements of 
poetry, because that would be restricting verj' 
much the scope‘of poetry and banishing very 
many from the realrn of poetry. We can how¬ 
ever say that poetry will become a thing of 
power, if, instead of merely enraptming us by 
its luscious music or haunting melody or delight¬ 
ing us by its lovely phrases and catching 
expressions, it also tries to edify or exalt us, 
by offering a true vision of life. Philosophy, 
therefore, instead of being a hindrance to 
poetry, can enrich it, lift it to a higher plane, 
and make it ‘ capable of higher uses and worthy 
of higher destinies/ 

The view that poe^ should not be didactic 
does not mean that it should steer clear of 
philosophy. It onV means that poetry should 
not be subordinated to philosophy, should not 
become a mere hand-maid of philosophy. ’ 
Poetry should be true to its aims and obiecto, 
and must be poetry, first and last. This now- 
ever does not imply that philoscmhy is. outinde 
the ^here of poetiy and that for a poet 'to 


embatk on the buriness of philosophyi## 
outrage some fundamental principle of 
This only means that a poet must 
philosophy in a poetical maimer, or embo#< 
philosophic ideas in beautiful poetry. W. S, 
Hudson observes, “ We do not quarrel with 
poet who offers us philosophy in the fashum 
of poetry. We require only that his philosophy 
shall be transfigured by imagination and feelmH; 
that it shall be wrought into true poetic expresf 
sion; and that thus in reading him we shall be 
keenly aware of the difference between Ml 
rendering of philosophic truth and any m^ 
prose statement of it.” Didactic poetry is poe^ 
in which philosophy is not intensified by emotion 
and clothed with the vesture of poetry; and 
true philosophical poetry is poetry in which 
philosophy is transmuted into the stuff of poetry 
and provided with an imaginative and emotional 
garb. The poetry of the poet-philosopher is 
didactic in a higher sense of the term. While 
satisfying fully all the requirements of the art 
of poetry, while being beautiful and emotional, 
it also has a higher appeal and discharges a 
higher mission—^the mission of ‘interpreting 
life, of applying ideas to life.’ 

The poet-philosopher is not, therefore, as 
he is consider^ to be by some, one who uses 
poetry for unpoetical purposes, who brEags 
together two irreconcileable elements—art and 
philosophy. He is, on the other hand, one who, 
by uniting these two elements, by making poetry 
the vehicle of philosophy, exalts both and shows 
that, instead of being incompatible with one 
another, they are rcaUy complimentary to one 
another. He gives the lie to the misconception 
that poetry and philosophy—^the one of the 
heart, and the other of the head—-can never 
co-exist. His works clearly demonstrate toat 
poetry can be the vehicle of philosophic truth 
without sacrificing anything of ito essential 
poetic qualities and graces. His is the glory of 
being a poet and a philosopher and of achieving 
thereby the most difficult and the rarest of 
combinations. 

in 

The poet-philosopher is a true philosopher. 
‘The true philosopher’, says a writer, ‘n^es 
his philosophy out of his experience. The 
philosopher is a philosopher, because he can 
communicate to us the convictions which he 
has got from his own ei^rience.’ Hiis is a 
true picture ef a poet-philosopher, because be 
is one whose faith is founded on the bed-rock 
of experience. ‘The poet', says a writer, ‘is 
not sure of a trutii because he has proved it, 
but becaiise he has seen it. Indeed in some 
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moments of rapture, he has experienced it.’ 
This is true of the poet-philosopher. He does 
not arrive at truth through a laborious process 
of reasoning but perceives it in the lightning- 
flash* of a moment of afflatus, and therefore, 
‘ speaks to quote the words of Sneath, ‘ by 
inspiration, by illumination.’ He is a true seer, 
endowed with ‘ the gift of genuine insight.’ 
To him ‘ belongs a faculty for discovering those 
precious yet subtle truths, which the net of 
reason is too coarse to touch.’ He is, therefore, 
one ‘ nurtured by solemn vision and bright silver 
dream.’ • He is the ‘ hierophant of an un¬ 
apprehended inspiration ’, one who ‘ soars to the 
pinnacle of truth on tlie wings of intuition.’ He 
can therefort; sing with the poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, 

I have seeu, have heard, have lived; 

In the depth of the known have felt 
The truth that exceed^ all knowledge 
Which fills my heart with wonder. 

It is tlierefore given to the poet-philosopher 
to enjoy the true bli.ss of realisation—to see and 
grasp truth with the whole of his personality, 
to lose himself in its splendour and to fill him¬ 
self with its light. The realisation of truth 
brings him spiritual freedom and he lives, moves, 
and has his being in a world radiant with joy 
and beauty, and dwells always, like the seer 
depicted by A.E.. with morning in his heart. 

IV 

“ The utterance of the poet-philoso[)her .springs 
from rcali-’ation, not. from thought; from concep¬ 
tion in the deeper life; not from hencee and 
tlierefores that crawl tdong the surface of the 
mind.” 

* It is therefore the joy of realisation that 
urges the poet-philosopher to express himself 
in poetrv’. The joy and the laughter of the 
soul make him break out into song and he 
becomes a singer out of an inner necessity. 
His poems are spontaneous outpourings from a 
soul that cannot contain the feelings surging 
within. He is a poet, not because he wants ‘ to 
give the world ideas, or teach it lessons, but 
simply because he is moved by an inward com¬ 
pulsion which urgc.s him to creative art.’ ‘ Sing 
I must; else life’s not life '—these words can be 
put into the mouth of cverv true poet-philoso¬ 
pher. His mission in life—if he can be said to 
have a mission—is to ‘ sing hymns unbidden 
The following verses from GitanjaH sum up 
beautifully this mission of the poet-philosopher; 

"I have had my invitation to thH world’s fostival, 
and thus my lifo. has been blosscd. 

My eyes have seen and my cars have heard. 


It was my part at this feast to play upon my 
instrument, and 1 have done aU I could. 

In thy world I have no work to do; my useless life 
can only break out in tunes without a purpose. ' 

Great poetry has this as its chief character¬ 
istic—that it is inevitable; it is bom of a lofty 
passion and is the expression of profound feeV 
ings. The true poet is an inspired singer, full 
of the divine glow an^ fire. The poet-philoso¬ 
pher fits in with this (Jescription and his poetry 
has the marks of great poetry and satisfies the 
criteria of true poetic excellence. Though he 
is a philosopher, his poetry is not mere versified 
philosophy. He is not a versifier who casts into 
verse certain accepted philosophic ideas but is 
a genuine poet who sings rapturously of his 
ecstatic experiences and who shares with us 
the joy of true realisation. He speaks of truths 
he has seen and lived and therefore he presents 
them with great fervour and enthusiasm. ‘ What 
poetry has to communicate ’, says Henry 
Sidgwick, ‘ is not ideas but moods and feelings ’; 
and this is what the poet-philosopher does. He 
communicates to us not merely certain ideas 
but also the joy which the discovery of those 
ideas has brought him. He gives us not merely 
truth but also, what Matthew Arnold called 
“ the emotion of seeing things in their truth.” 
His poems carry with them the soul of poetry in 
their rapture and spiritual exaltation. 

Genuine philosophical poetry thus brings 
to us ideas, vitalised by feelings. The poet- 
philosopher gives us thought, suffused with 
feeling and permeated with emotion. Philosophy 
in his poetry is assimilated into the stuff of 
poetry and clothed with the garb of emotion. 
He presents to us “truths, exalted by.the joy 
of discovery and experience and charged with 
feeling.” “ If a philosophical poem is un- 
poetical,” to quote Henry Sidgwick, “it is not 
because it contains too much thought, but too 
little feeling to steep and penetrate the 
thought.” Those who have failed to write 
good philosophical poetry, have failed because 
they were dealing with ideas which they did 
not feel intensely. Says John Drinkwater, 

“ Poetry proclaima life; that ia all and it i» 
everything. Didactic poetry doea not neceeBarily 
fail. It generally does so, and because it generally 
comes not of conviction, not of that urgent 
experience, but of the lethar^c acceptance of this 
or that doctrine or moral attitude that u not the 
poet’s own delighted discovery, and so we respond 
to it with no more than lemarpio acceptance on 
our side. It is always a question of the poet’s 
sincerity and conviction.” 

Pope’s Essay on Man is a fidlure as a 
philospphical poem, because, as a critic ppiats 
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out, *' he did not attempt to e^ound in veree 
i\ philosophy which did move him deeply. The 
spirit in which he held his philosophic creed 
was calculated to sterilise emotion.” True poet- 
philosophers have succeeded where others have 
failed; they have enshrined lofty thoughts in 
ijeautiful moving poetry. 

The well-known philosophic idea that the 
world is penetrated and vitalised by one Divine 
spirit and there is one principle of unity under¬ 
lying all the infinite variety of life is the theme 
of some of the most beautiful passages in the 
works of the poet-philosophers. Rabindranath 
has sung of this intuitive or experienced con¬ 
viction of the oneness in all things. 

Th*’ same stream of ]if(! that runs througli my 
veins night and day runs through the world 
and dances in rhythmic measures. 

It is the same life that shoots in joy through the 
dust of the earth in numberless blades of grass 
and break.-' into tumultuous waves of leaves 
and dowers. 

The idea of re-incarnation, the idea of a 
man passing through a scries of lives, has been 
treated most poetically by poets like A.E. and 
Tagore. A.E. writes of incarnation, not as a 
])hilosophic idea or theory, but as an experience. 

Dream faces bloom around your face 
Like flow(?rH upon one stem; 

The heart of many a vanished race 
.Sighs a.s I look on them. 

Your tree of life put fortli the.-e Howt'rs 
In ages past away; 

They had the love in other hours 
I give t.o you today. 

This idea has inspired these beautiful lines 
from Rabindranath Tagore: 

‘You made me open in many flowers; rocked 
me in the cradles of many forms; hid me in death 
and found me again in life.' 

The citation of individual passages is liable 
to engender the misconception that the poet- 
philosopher offers us only certain lofty ideas, 
and that we ought not to look for anything like 
a system of thought in his works. The poet- 
philosopher does not develop a coherent 
philosophy in his poems, as a philosopher does. 
He speaks by hints and writes under inspiration. 
Ideas shoot forth in beauty and splendour from 
within him and apparently stand distinct from 
one another. No attempt is made to give the 
connecting-links, that is, to indicate the logical 
connection binding together the various ideas. 
Still, tiiere is and must be in the works of great 
poet-philosophers a unity und^lying the ap¬ 
parent diversity of ideas. It must be possible 
to build out of them a real fabric in {h^ form 
of a philosophy of life. Poetry, observes 


George Santayana, is not poetickl for bel%; 
short-winded or incidental, but, on the contiwy^v 
for being coraprehenrive and having range. The; 
true poet-philosopher is therefoi^ one whQ has 
seen truth steadily and seen it whole.'* His 
poems must embody a complete picture of 
truth, an ordered view of life. Poets lik^ 
Rabindranath Tagore, Robert Browning, and 
A.E., offer in their poems a real philosophy Of 
life. It is possible that even those who have 
received only gleams and flashes of truth oan 
write poems that thrill and move. As a writer 
says, 

“ Hiose who have felt, even as it were in 
fragments, a sense of the last and larpst problenia 
of human life, those who have caught a glimpse, < 
whether in the temple or in the tavern, of the 
universe its a whole, all these may write something 
—however inadoqviate their attitude, however con¬ 
fused their representation of it—that will move os 
with a force akin to that of poetry truly philo¬ 
sophical.” 

The greatest philosopher-poets are however 
those in whom Vision has been unified in a 
philosophy of life, and in whose works,^ tlie 
scattered beauties are strung together by a single 
thread of serious thought running through and 
colouring the texture of the whole. They,are 
those who give us not * a mighty maze of walks 
without a plan ’ but a view of life, founded on 
their experience. 

V 

The poet-philosopher is thus one ‘vrho 
clothes in words of flame thoughts that shall 
live within the general mind.' He is one who 
‘drapes naked thoughts, good thoughts,— 
thoughts fit to be treasured up,—^in sights and 
sounds.’ He gives us not merely tnith^ or 
wnsdom, but ‘ the rose upon truth’s lips, the light 
in wisdom’s eyes.’ He makes truth live in forms 
of beauty by the magic of ordered language. 

The poet-philosopher’s great achievement 
is that he humanises philosophy. He invests 
the dry bones of philosophy with flesh and blood 
and irapart.s to them warmth and colour. 
Philosophy in his hands ceases to be harsh Md 
crude, and becomes, as Milton says, ‘ divine, 
as musical as is Appolo’s lute.’ It is lighted 
up, kindled, and heightened by emotion and 
conveyed through an artistic medium. 

The poet-philosopher wields an instrument 
of great power and potency. While the philo¬ 
sopher merely appeals to the intellect, he appeals 
to the moral and spiritual nature of men; wkile 
the philosopher merely convinces him of grriat 
truths, he makes him 'feel them, reaj^tnem 
in imagination and so have the emotil||‘ they 
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are fitted to produce.’ ‘Philosophical poetry,’ 
as a writer says, ‘carries truths not into the 
understanding, but into the heart, where they 
can be vitalised and issue in conduct.’ ‘Who 
shall enable another asks J. C. Shairp, ‘ thus 
to feel truths which may be to himself the life 
of life? Not the reasoner. He at beat convinces 
the understanding, does not satisfy the spirit. 
The inspired thinker, poet or other, can do more. 
He can touch others who are lower sunk than 
himself by a kind of spiritual contagion.’ 

The poet-philosopher can thus ‘touch the 
heart, or fire the blood at will,’ can 
wake the listless pulse to livelier speed. 
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He can stirlnen to their depths, transport them 
beyond themselves and throw-them into a state 
of rapture and enthusiasm. He can make men 
glow with his own warmth and throb with his 
own feelings. He can quicken them into an 
emotional sympathy with his thoughts and make * 
them bum into their consciousness and sink into 
their inner nature. The poet-philosopher thus 
wields an influence wlTich the ordinary philoso¬ 
pher can never wield. * He awakens and stimu¬ 
lates; he creates an enthusiasm, a fire that will 
bum and spread. He thus makes philosophy a 
thing of power, an instmment of good, and a i 
spiritual force in life. 


THE WIDOW 

By SITA DEBI 


N ABADURGA became a widow, when 
youth had long been past. The 
calamity left her quite stunned;—it 
was too terrible to be understood all at once. 
She. was the second wife of her husband and 
the house was full of the children he had by 
his first wife. Still, she had spent the thirty 
years of her married life in fierce independence, 
if not in happiness, because she was much 
favoured by her husband. She had never had 
to look up to anyone. On the other hand, the 
rest of the family obeyed her like servants. 
She was quite an autocrat over her small 
kingdom; even her husband, never dared to 
oppose her in anything. He felt it very much, 
that the disparity in their years, stood in the 
way of Nabadurga’s marital happiness. So he 
never tried to restrain her even when she was 
unjust and tyrannical. If she could forget her 
misery anyhow, he would be content. 

His daughters, once they were married 
off, never returned to his house any more. 
But his poor sons got more troubled and un¬ 
comfortable after they had married. They 
had to listen to abuse from both sides, that is, 
from the stepmother, and from their own wives. 
They had no answer ready. They were 
dependent on their father. So they could not 
quarrel with his favourite wife. They had to 
grind their teeth and bear all her stinging 
words. Their only hope lay in the fact Siat 
Nabadurga was childless. The old man could 
not last for ever. Then their turn would come. 
They only feared lest the old man should leave 
her a good portion of his property by will. 


The old man intended to do so. He knew 
he could not deprive his sons of his paternal 
property as they were legally entitled to it. 
But he had saved some money, and had also 
built a house in Calcutta. These he intended 
to leave to his second wife by will. But fate 
had ordained otherwise. The old man died 
.suddenly of an apoplectic attack without 
having made any ■mil. 

As she looked at the jubilant faces of her 
stepsons, Nabadurga’s heart trembled within 
her. Even the death of a father had not been 
able to cast a shadow over their cruel glee. 
But even in the midst of her*xlire misfortune, 
she had to own to herself, that it was she who 
was the cause of such unnatural conduct on 
their part. If slie had behaved a bit less like 
the stepmother of fairytales, they, too, would 
not have behaved like devils at this time. 

But was she alone to blame? Why did 
God frustrate all the young joyous dreams of 
her maiden heart? She was married off at the 
age of sixteen. She was the daughter of a 
widowed mother, and her relatives got rid of 
her somehow, by giving her away in marriage 
to an old man. At the time of the “ auspicious 
look,” the bride’s eyes filled witii tears. But 
nobody noticed it. She feigned iIln»M sod fled 
from the nuptial chamber, unknown to anyone. 

So some one had to suffer for her frus^ated 
hopes. Her husband’s children boie rile brant. 
AU the accumulated hatred of a fariter woman's 
heart was showered upon them. They were 
not gmliy of anv offence towards Imt 
there is no fair play anywhere. innocent 
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^nfferiilg for the ^It of of^er is a very 
common raght in this world. 

The days of mourning passed off some* 
how. She remained prostn^ on the bare door 
of her room, and no one enquired even whether 
she took any food or drink during twenty-four 
hours. The other mourners were stuffed with 
milk, sweets and fruits, but not a particle 
of these delicacies ever found their way to 
Nflbadurga. It was, technically, a period of 
mourning, but to all intents and purposes, it 
had been turned by the rest of the family into 
a period of festivity. 

The Sradh ceremony too was over at last. 
Tl. was performed with befitting splendour, as 
the dead man had been wealthy and much 
lionoured in the village. 

Next morning, the eldest daughter-in-law 
.stood at Nabadu^a’s door and spoke from 
outside : “ Are you up, younger mother? ” 

Up to this, the daughters-in-law had 
nddressed her simply as mother, though the 
sons did not do so. Now she was no longer 
mother" to any one of them here. But 
Nabadurga did not mind. She had no eager¬ 
ness to be called a mother by other peoples’ 
children. “ Yes, I am up,” she replied quietly. 

“Your son was saying, that it would be 
better for you to go to Sankhrail for a few 
days,” said the young lady still from outside. 
“ You will feel better for the change. We, 
too, are thinking of going away for some 
time.” 

Sankhrail was the village where Naba- 
durga’s cousins lived. She had no reason to 
believe that she would be welcome there. But 
she' must keep dp appearances before these 
creatures. So she said, “Yes, I am making 
arrangements for going away as soon as 
possible. You need not remind me of it,” 

The woman would rather break than bend. 
The daughter-in-law pulled a wry face and 
went away. 

As she bad committed herself, Nabadurga 
“had to make preparations for going away. She 
»ent for a bullock cart and began to pack up 
her things. She did not know whether she 
would ever be able to return here. So it would 
be bettef to take away everything, she could 
consider as her own. What she could not carry 
away, she must leave with the neihbours, as 
oths^se she would never get them back 

But how could she know what was her 
nwn and what not? The clothes and ornaments 
she wore were the only possessions of a Hindu 
widow. She had -clothing enough—her husband 
bad neV^ denied her anything in that way. 
But what use wnuld those be to her now? She 


had no daughter who could wear theip, .Mid' 
no son who would ever mftfry and bring hoMa 
a wife. She would rather throw all these 
costly things in the fire than give them to; 
these wretched things, she had to caU; her. 
daughters-in-Iaw. Let these remain with her.! 
She could give them to the womwifolk in 
ever home she lived and thus cuity favoufr wiib 
them. As for ornaments and jewels, she had! 
worn quite a lot of them up to thiSi, but hed 
she any right to them? Instead of having new. 
ornaments made for her, her thrifty husband' 
had given her all the ornaments she needed* 
from his first wife’s huge stock of jewolleryv 
He thus saved a lot of money as making charges.' 
His sons resented this bitt^ly, but they could 
not say anything. Their wives, too, would 
bum with anger, when they saw Nabadurga 
wearing those ornaments. But they, too, 
could only lay their grievances before their 
.husbands who would ask them not to be so 
envious. “ You have got enough jewels of your 
own,” they would say. “Let that womfin die;; 
then everything shall belong to you.” 

The woman did not die. Lest she should 
escape with the ornaments, the three daughters- 
in-law became unusually wary. The eldeit one 
had tackled the mother-in-law once. So she 
refused to go again. “ If wo get the ornaments, 
they won’t belong to me alone,” she said, “sO' 
why should I take all the responsibility? " 

So the second daughter-in-law had to go 
this time. She took her courage in both, 
bands and advanced straight inside the room. 

“ Have you finished packing? ” she asked. 

“ I have done as much as is possible, 
single-handed,” replied Nabadurga, trying to 
suppress her anger. 

But nobody cared about her anger now,. 

“ Your son asks you not to take the omamento 
with you,” said the young lady. “'The roads 
are not safe and you are going alone.” 

Nabadurga had been fearing just this 
thing. So her stepsons really had decided to 
turn her out empty-handed? From her own 
family she had got only some gold hairpins and 
a pair of ear-rings. She had been a good- 
looking young woman when the old man married 
her, so nobody had thought of spending money, 
buying gold ornaments for her. All the gold 
she had worn up to this time and they bad ^n 
considerable in value, had been given her by 
h^ husband. If he had had them made 
specially for her, no wretched creature wouM 
have dared to say wything now. But these 
things had beeh the property of the dead 
man^ first wife. So Nabadurga had no real 
Claim on them. If she tried to take them 
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nwfly Jjy force, she would only be insulted- 
What would be the use of that? 

She took the jewel box, out of her big 
trunk and put it down on the floor with a 
thump. She picked out her own flimsy trinkets 
and said, “Take them away. I don't want 
anything that belongs to you. Guard them with 
3 our life. As I have lost my husbaiid. 1 
have no more use for the wretched things." 

Her daughter-in-law picked up the box 
and left the room, nearly bursting with joy. 
They had not dared to hope for the recovery of 
the jewels up to this time. The three sisters-in- 
law became busy over the; division of the 
booty. Their husband, too, came in, to join 
in the work. While tliey were thus engaged, 
Nabadurga left the house. Her stepchildren 
were too much elated at getting back the 
jewels, 60 nobodV came to see whether she was 
running away with the pots and pans. 

Nabadurga returnerl to her uncle’s house 
after quite a long time. Her husband had 
taken her away after the marriage and had 
never thought of sending her back. She had 
become the mistress of a big household and 
could not afford to pay frequent visits to her 
uncle’s, home. It was not even her father’s 
home. So Nabadurga thought it beneath her 
prestige to come here too often. Her mother 
was nothing but dependent here. After much 
altercation, she had only once been permitted 
to come to this house. That was on the occa¬ 
sion of her first cousin’s marriage. She 
remembered that her aunts and cousins had 
evinced some envy at the sight of her splendid 
dresses and jewels. 

But then, both her mother and her 
grandmother had been living. Now .she was 
going practically to a strange household. She 
had seen the wife of her eldest cousin only as 
a small bride; the second one’s wife she had 
not seen at all. Now one was the mother of 
seven children and the other, of five. 
Nabadurga did not know what sort of recep¬ 
tion awaited her. Till then Nabadurga had 
bewailed her childless state, but now she 
thought that God had been merciful to her 
in denying her children. How could she have 
brought up the fatherless things? Again she 
thought that, had she borne even a single child, 
nobody would have dared to turn her out like 
a beggar. 

But she was received well oir the whole. 
Everyone cried and lamented in the proper 
manner. Even the ladies of the neighbour¬ 
hood came and joined in the lamentation. 
The children stood in a cij*cle round them, 
watching. Thus passed off one hour. 


Then the Tleighbours left. The children 
too dispersed in search of food and brighter 
recreation. Nabadurga's trunk and bedding 
wet^e taken to the store room of the family and 
she too went and sat dowm there; She ha<i 
hoped for a stjparate room for herself, but 
found that was not to be. Her mother had 
always lived in tlie #tore room. But then her 
grandmother had b|en alive, and they had 
tlic use of her room also, so they had never had 
to suffer from want of space. The store room 
was big in size and had a wooden bedstead in 
one comer. It had more light and air than 
the other rooms. Still she felt the ignominy 
of it. She hlwl given her eldest cousin’s wife 
a pair of heavy gold armlets as wedding gift. 
She had not been present at the second one’s 
marrige, but had sent a hundred rupees for 
buying a present. She had sent fifty rupees to 
help them at the time of her grandmother’.^ 
death. They should have remembered all these 
facts and shown her a little consideration. But 
even a frog kicks at the old lion’s mouth. Ill 
luck had befallen her. So she could not expect 
good treatment from anyone. 

She had taken her lunch Iwfore she had 
started, so she had no cooking to do that day. 
At evening shci took some fruit and sweets and 
went to sleep. In the merciful lap of .slumber, 
she forgot her misfortune for a while. 

But they returned to her with redoubled 
force in the morning. She had spent all these 
years, ordering a lot of servants about and 
scolding her daughters-in-law. She had never 
done a stroke of work herself. But now she 
knew that she must do all her own wwk, as 
well as some of the work of the household 
This would naturally be expected of her. A 
widow’s own work was considerable. Fetching 
all the water necessary from a tank was enotfgh 
to kill her. The tank was not very close to the 
house either. She panted and had to sit <lowr. 
in the course of washing the room. Her 
cousin’s wife looked in and remarked with a , 
smile. “You have become quite unused to 
work, sister. But you will grow' aecustoraed to 
it after a while.’’ 

Nabadurga feared that she would die 
before getting accustomed to so much work 
Her body ached all over and she could searceh 
move, after the day’s toil. She had an auni 
at Calcutta. Though she too was a widow, 
yet she was the mistress of her own household 
If she would give shelter for a few days to her 
unfortunate niece, Nabadurga could have i 
some rest. So she wrote a letter to the aunt, 
full of lamentations. 

'The aunt in reply invited, her to come 
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^She sent no money for train-fftre. Perhaps 
she did not understand that Kabadurga could 
(>ver want money, as she was known to be a 
very rich man’s wife. Nabadurga had only a 
few rupees in her hand. Out of that she 
luepared to spend some for going to Calcutta. 
A brother-in-law of her cousin was a virtual 
dependent in the house; he promised to take 
iier over being eager to see Calcutta. 

Her cousins’ wives had no objection to 
offer. “Yes, go away for a few days,” they 
said. “The change will do you good. It is 
difficult to settle down soon, at a new 
place.” 

Nabadurga travelled third class and 
arrived at Calcutta. Her aunt’s son-in-law 
came to the station to receive her. This man 
had made his wife’s home his own. He was a 
favourite of the mother-in-law, to whom he 
v'ould run to complain, if ever his wife 
upbraided him. 

As Nabadurga got down, the young man 
came up to her and bowed down. “ I was 
looking for you in the second class,” he said. 

■ How should I know that you are travelling 
third class? ” 

Nabadurga was displeased at this stupidity. 
•* My good days are over, as you know,” she 
said. 

The young man showed his want of sense 
again. “ Shall I call a hackney carriage 
then? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, do,” said Nabadurga. 

She had once befoi’e come to Calcutta, kit 
that was long, long ago. This was her second 
visit to the city. It was a most wonderful 
place. So totally had it changed, that she 
found nothing tlM was familiar. She looked 
:d the varied sights of the mammoth city and 
oven forgot her own misfortunes for a time. 

' Her aunt received her cordially, though 
^he did not lament overmuch about her mis¬ 
fortune. Nabadurga was grateful for this. 
The house was good and there was no dearth 
of water. There were many good things to 
oat and her tired body and mind gradually got 
soothed. She bathed and had to wash her own 
clothes only. Though old, her aunt was yet 
active and could do her own cooking. There 
was another widow in the house, who also 
helped with the cooking. Nabadurga had a 
good breakfast and a good sleep afterwards. 
\t evening too, she made a sumptuous meal 
of milk, sweetmeats and fruits. 

A few days passed off very well. She 
went all over the city, visiting all the holy 
'Shrines and places of interest. . 

Suddenly, one. day her aunt’s daughter 


asked, “How loAs are you etayipg. 
sister?” ^ 

“ I Jiave not decided yet,” stud Nebadinrge- 

Her cousin Rajlakahmi was about to 
something again but she <;hecked herself. But 
Nabadurga began to feci nervous. Why sudi 
a question, so soon? Had her aunt said 
thing? She could not sleep well, thinking over 
it, at night. As soon as it was morning, i^e 
took out a beautiful sari, with lar|^ ehe^ ,ot 
gold on the ground and entered RajlUkshmi’s 
room. 

Rajlakshmi had just got up and was bwy, 
beating her youngest child, which was a son. 
She had a daughter too, who never went near 
her. She preferred the grandmother’s company 
and remained with her. The son had yet tio 
depend on the mother, for his supply of food, 
so he had to stick to her. But it was a 
miserable child and never let the mother sleep 
with its howling. 

Rajlaksluni stopped at the sight of the 
sari and asked, “ Whose i.s this sari, sister? It 
is very beautiful.” 

“ It is mine,” said Nabadurga. “ I have 
worn it only once. I thought this would suit 
jou very well. If you don’t mind—” 

“Why should I mind,” interrupted 
Rajlakshmi. “ You are like my own sister to 
me and I can very well wear things that you 
have worn once.” She almost snatclicd the sari 
out of Nabadurga’s hand. Nabadurga then 
tried to make the baby's acqaintance, but ho 
was in a bad temper from the beating. He 
kicked and struggled and would not let him¬ 
self be touched. “ Don’t touch the wretch. Iw 
is scarcely human,” said his mother. “Have 
you got a large number of saris, sister?” 
“ Wc are countryfolks and not accustomed to 
sjiend much on dresses,” said Nabadurga, 

“ still I have got some.” 

“I shall go and see them, after break¬ 
fast,” said Rajlakshmi. “ I am ycry fond of 
good saris. But such is my luck, that I never 
see any. It is enough that I get my food. I 
got a few saris at the time of my marriage, 
and these are all I have got.” 

Nabadurga had no desire to open her 
trunk before anyone. What was the use of 
showing her poverty to others? Thev all 
thought her very rich, let them go on thinking 
BO, at least for some time. 

But Rajlakshmi appeared punctually at 
mid-day. The wretched child had just gone to 
sleep, so she was at leisure for some time. 
Nabadurga got up, she had been Iving down. 
“AVhy do you get up?” asked Rnjlnkalnni. 
Give me the keys, I shall see, whatever I 
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want to see,” Nabadurga was extremely 
'reluctant to hand over her keys to anyone. 
She got up herself and opened the trunk, 
taking out the saris, one by one. A childless 
woman, she had taken very great care of the 
cloths. There was quite a number of them, of 
every colour and texture, silk and cotton. 
They were from Benares, Dacca, Santipur, 
Bishnupur, and various other places. 
Rajlakshmi's eyes glittered with avarice. 

“ To whom are you going to give these? ” 
she asked abruptly. “You have no child of 
your own. Are you going to leave them to 
the wives of your stepsons? ” 

“ Why on earth shall I give anything to those 
bumt-faced women? ” asked Nabadurga. 
“What'are they to me? They have behaved 
abominably to me, in ray misfortune,” It 
was clear that Nabadurga’s daughters-in- 
laTf^- were not going to get the saris. But 
it was not clear, who were to get them. 
Rajlaksbmi sat still for a while, then asked 
again, “ Where have you left your jeWel box, 
sister? That seven-stringed necklace and 
those bracelets of yours, I saw at cousin 
Chhidam’s marriage, are still floating before 
my eyes; Were not they just lovely? ” 

^ Nabadurga could have easily answered 
.with a lie. But her heart revolted within her. 
BTiat was the use of fooling people with lies? 
she was a poor woman, let people know her as 
such. “ I no longer possess any jewels,” she 
said. “ They have been taken over by their 
rightful owners.” 

Rajlakshmi’s eyes nearly started out of 
their sockets in dismay. “ Goodness gracious.” 
she exclaimed, “So the wretches have taken 
away even the ornaments you wore! ” 

I Nabadurga felt like running away. This 
sort of talk seemed to bum her ears. But she 
must say something. “ Those ornaments 
belonged to his first wife, so why should her 
children give up their rightful inheritance?” 

“Then how had the old man provided for 
vou?” asked Rajlakshmi point-blank. “Has 
he left you a beggar.” 

Nabadurga’s aunt and the other widowed 
lady had arrived on the scene in the mean- 
w.hile. Rajlakshmi’s question had been over¬ 
heard by her mother, who too shrieked out at 
the same time, “Has not he left you i^ny- 
thing at all? Oh Lord ! So the old dotanl 
cheated you into marrying him all for nothing? 
^en what is going to become of you? ” 

Nabadurga bowed her head and remained 
^lent. Just then Rajlakshmi’s husband 
created a diversion by coming in with the 
Ijowling brat. " You are rajoying a gobd 


talk, while the child is dying of thirat! ” he said 
reprovingly to his wife. 

RajlaKshmi flared up at once, “I shall 
talk, whenever I like,” she shrieked “I eat 
no one’s food and I .am not going to obey any¬ 
one. If you cannot look after me child, leave 
him in the bedroom.” 

Her husband looked at the mother-in-law, 
with an air of grievance and said ; “ Look at 
her, mother, she ^Iways takes everything 
amiss.” 

But the mother-in-law was not in a good 
mood. “ It is your fault, my son,” she said. 
“ The poor girl was just beginning to enjoy 
her short rest when you appeared with the 
squealing brat. She is made of flesh and blood, 
after all.” With these, she left for her room. 
Rajlakshmi too left, talking at her husband all 
the time. 

Nabadurga picked up the saris and thrust 
Ihem in a crushed and untidy heap into the 
trunk. She felt no mercy for them now. It 
was an evil moment, when she had gone to 
present Rajlakshmi with a sari. 

This night, the supper offered to her was 
less sumptuous. It consisted only of fruits and 
sweets. There was no sign of milk or lucht. 

Next morning, as soon as Nabadurga had 
finished her bath, her aunt came in and said, 
“Tara is not feeling well. Why don’t you 
undertake the cooking today? ” 

Nabadurga went to the kite/hen with a 
grave face. She cooked well, but for herself 
she had lost all taste for food. “Why don’t 
you eat? ” asked the aunt. “ We, wretched 
creatures, can have only one square meal in a 
day.” 

“ Oh, that does not matter,” said 
Nabadurga, “ I am not feeling well.” 

“A widow’s health matters little,” said 
her aunt. “But the few days you live you 
must put something in your stomach. You are 
not accustomed to hard work, and your hus¬ 
band has not left you anything either, I 
wonder, how you will manage.” 

“If I live, I will manage somehow,” said 
Nabadurga. “ Many people live on their own 
earning, I will do the same.” 

“That’s true,” agreed the aunt. “Many 
people work for their living. Look at. Tara, 
she does all my work and she is quite coihfort- 
able here.” 

That night Nabadurga lay on her bed and 
thought and thought. Why did she desire an 
idle life so much? What was the use of being 
turned away from door to door? But what 
work (iould she do? She had not learnt any¬ 
thing, except ordering people about. Could 
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-lie make up her mind to work as a cook? 
Would she be able to live at Benares? Many 
destitute Hindu widows lived there. If she 
pold her ear-rings and hair-pins, she could easily 
pay her passage to Benares. Rajlakshmi’s 
husband would gladly escort her, if she asked 
him. 

This morning, too, the aunt was ready 
with some job for her. “Tara has got too 
much to do," she said. “ Why don’t you take 
charge of the family deity?” 

‘What is the use?” replied Nabadurga. 
■■ I can but take charge for a day or two. I 
fton’t be here always.” 

" Why cannot you remain here always? ” 
asked her aunt rather displeased. “You have 
got to remain somewhere, have not you? 
Would it be beneath your dignity to live in 
my house? ” 

“ I am thinking of going to Benares,” said 
Nabadurga. 

“ Don’t think it is such a fine place,” said 
the old lady. “You will have to live in the 
midst of a crowd all the time and listen to 
their jabbering. Those old women over there 
arc awful. It is better to work for your living, 
than to live amongst them.” 

Nabadurga entered the room which con¬ 
tained the family idol and began to pray. 
“ My god, show me my way. If there is no 
place for me on your earth, remove me from 
iierc.” The idol of stone remained dumb. 
Nabadurga made all the arrangements for the 
morning worship and left the room. 

It was customary for the widows to fast 
'•orapletely on Ekadasi day (eleventh day of 
the moon) in thia family. They may not take 
wen a drop of water. Nabadurga’s aunt and 
Tara were rolling on the floor. Nabadurga had 
to follow suit, though she felt like dying of 
thirst. Her aunt noticed her condition and said, 
“If you find it impossible, take a sip of 
Ganges water.” 

“ If you all do it, then I can do it,” said 
Nabadurga. 

“ No, my dear, I cannot do it,” said her 
aunt, turning away from her. “It would be 
causing him harm.” . 

Nabadurga wanted to laugh out aloud. 
Causing him harm indeed I Nobody bothered 


about any harm done to them, though l^ey hud > 
yet a body of flesh and blood which eufie^ flo 
bitterly. 

So the days passed on. Discomforta 
went on increasing. Tara was unwell one day. 
Next day her aunt had invited her to go over 
to her house. Nabadurga’s cousins had written 
urgent letters to her to come away imme¬ 
diately One of the ladies were going to her 
father’s house and the other was unwell. There 
was nobody to look after the household. So 
Nabadurga must come and take charge. 

Rajlakshmi wanted a new sari every day. 
She went on despoiling Nabadurga systema¬ 
tically. Nabadurga's aunt too had got 
rheumatism and wanted to be massaged 
continually. Between them Nabadurga was 
leading a dog’s life. 

It was Ekadasi again. The aunt lay in 
her room, groaning. Tara had gone to wash 
herself. From the bathroom, she passed into 
the kitchen. Suddenly she rushed back, belter 
skelter, into their bedroom. “ Go and see 
what your precious niece is doing,” she shouted. 

The old lady sat up in consternation. 

“ What has she done? ” she asked. 

“ She is sitting in the kitchen, stuffing her¬ 
self with rice and fish curry.”* * 

“ Oh Lord ! What is that you say? ” 
cried the aunt and rose up with surprising 
alacrity. She rushed into the kitchen and 
dealt a kick on her niece’s back, ciying, “ What 
is this you are doing, you wretched creature? 
You have brought disgrace upon us all.-” 

Nabadurga went on eating calmly as she 
said, “Since nobody bothers about me, why 
should 1 go on bothering about everyone? ” 

“Go your own way, my dear,” said the 
aunt. “ In my house, such conduct will never 
be tolerated.” 

Nabadurga got up, after leisurely finishing 
her meal. “Yes I am going my way,” she said. 
Since, I must work to live, I, must eat so that 
I can work. If anyone had provided money 
for me to sit idle, I could have fasted for him.” 
She rose and went into her own room and 
began to pack up. 

* Hjgh cMte Hindu widows in Bengal faat com¬ 
pletely on Ekadasi day, and they do not take fish or 
meat or eggs on any day. 
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ENGLISH 

THE REFORMS SCHEME: A Critical Study. 
By D. N. Banerjoe. Lonymans, Green & Co., Calcutta, 
1935. Pp. V, 189. 

Ever since the impcriali.sts started the shadow- 
fighte about the London Round Table confabs, tiic 
agents of the British press bureau have been circulating 
the notion in America that India is to have a home 
rule, a dominion government, a democratic constitu¬ 
tional administration. Now at last, the cat is out of the 
bag. In the Indian constitution which luis just emerged 
from the London Parliament, Americans find no 
guarantees of imlividual rights and liberties. There are 
no provisions of free speech, free assemblage, or du‘{ 
process of law as umlerstood in the United States. An 
Indian who disputes whatever is “ official ” has no 
riglits in law or equity. All the old gabble about the 
dominion government is proved to be mere hot air. 

The Reforms Scheme by D. N. Banerjee considers 
the new Indian constitution mainly from the economic 
angle. He deserves favorable mention for stressing the 
point. He brings out the fact that while the new 
scheme seems to offer a few crumbs of concessions, they 
are far from being of the kind to di.sturb the pillow_ of 
the Governor-General. Moreover, the Indian nation 
is now to bo subjected to a more severe and extended 
economic discriminatory competition than before. The 
Indian legislature is not only to be deprived of the 
fundamental control over the army, navy, foreign 
relations, banking and currency, but by a vicioas system 
of “safeguards” the most important economic interest.-! 
of the nation will be subordinated to those of the 
British Isles. Even the attempt to introduce a bill in 
legi^aturc for the development of the coastal traffic 
in India will be ultra vires, as it may interfere, with 
the privileged interests of the foreign shipping 
companies. All this will be done, with neatness and 
dispatch, under u so-called consitution. Profcfflor 
Banerjee rightly concludes that under the new regime 
of a Governor-General, who is to be armed with 
absolute veto, the economic position of the nation will 
be even worse than it is today. It is a screaming 
burlesque upon representative government. Such a 
document is sure to appeal to the b^ly tjTpe, the 
obest-Hslapping type and all the other Kiplingomaniacs. 


To be sure, England under relentless pressure ha- 
yielded a little, but it has not given up anything t( 
endanger the profits of its investors and exploiter:! 
India will still be under the domination of alien profit- 
makers and privilege-hunters. Poverty, exploitatioi. ' 
and stagnation will hold the mass of the Indian peoph 
in a vice. 

There are many quotations in Professor BanerjeeV 
treatifc from the great MacDonald, Hoare and Company 
which indicate that none can excel the British when 
it come.s to dre-s-ring the world’s show-window with 
moml platitudes. They interest and enchant thr 
boobery. They even captivate a few timorous weak¬ 
lings who posture as Indian “ leaders ”. But if and 
when the spell is broken, tliey will discover that Indin 
is still under the hoof of J. Bull—^a part of the imperial 
commonwealth of kneebenders and marchers in parade 

The chapters in Banorjec’.s book are soinewhal 
scrambled, because they were originally delivered as 
public addresses or written aS magazine article.® 
Moreover, they were prepared before the final enact¬ 
ment of the India Bill (1935) and were based upon 
the findings of the White Paper and the recommenda 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 
A revision would help to improve the book. Even as 
ii, is, the author has produced a competent brochure 
on economic imperialism in India. 

Sudhindba Bose 

1 

THE DEAD-SEA APPLE,—A View of the Indian 
Reform BUI: By A Harijan, The Book Company Ld. 
Calcutta. Pp. XXIV + 102. Re. 1. 

The author traces the sources of the “ Safemiards ”, 
which are an outstanding feature of the constitutional 
reforms, in the main part of the book in a mannet 
which shows how very wide is the culture of the writer 
who chooses tlie hardly appropriate nom de plume ‘ A 
Harijan.’ It is only in the prefEme, which takes up 
almost exactly one-fourth of the entire bulk of the 
book, that he devotes himself to his other object, 
namely “ to open the eyes of the present i^neration ot < 
his politically-minded countrymen to the impracticable 
and unreasonable character of their aims.” He holds, | 
and *many will agrra with him, that we Indians an' j 
not yet “fully qualified to take over immediately thi 
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.sovereignty from the British hands and to govern the 
I’ountiy as an independent state.” He thus taci^ 
idmits that some "safeguards” are inevitable under 
I he circumstances, 

Hi^ English authorities arc quoted to prove that 
the Sepoy Mutiny was crushed, not by “prodigious 
heroism of the English,” but by “ turning the races of 
India a^nst each other,” and the Queen's Proclama¬ 
tion is held to be the reward for the help rendered. 
The author has, of course, easily proved that the 
Proclamation has not been acted upon either in letter 
or in spirit—^in short it has been treated as a “ mere 
scrap of paper.” The safeguards are then shown to 
he the natural results of the policy steadily followed 
by the men on the spot, supported by the Home 
Government, in contravention of the promises held 
out in the Proclamation. 

Knowing human nature, as it unfortunately is, one 
should hardly be sutprised at it. The Proclamation 
was not like the Magna Charta, extorted by the 
powerful barons from an unwilling soverei^, who and 
whose successors know well that if they did not abide 
by the Magna Charta their thrones would grow shaky. 
In India there was no shadow even of possible com- 
])u!sion for compliance in the background. 

That the people of even an independent country 
set the government they deserve is a truism. The 
mere fact that the races of India allowed themselves 
to be turned against each other by the foreigners must 
have convinced the latter what kind of stuff they would 
have to deal with after crushing the revolt. The 
foreigners no doubt highly appreciated the help given 
by the Indians but they could never have deluded 
themselves into the belief that the Indians were their 
equals and so deserved equal treatment. In the 
prehistoric age Ramchandra too had highly appreciated 
the help given him by Sugrib and Bibhisan and must 
have called them “ dear dlies,” but could not have 
(he same regard for these royal brothers as he had 
for Lakkhan or Bharat. The English deemed at 
nocesaary to utter a few honeyed worrls, never meaning 
seriously to act up to them. This is my reading of 
the situation, which, I know, may not bo acceptable to 
ill. 

In every society as in every state those, who have 
been exercising any sort of authority, are, it must be 
admitted, invariably loath to part with it, and they 
reluctantly submit to be slowly shorn of authority as 
(hey find the pressure growing stronger and stronger, 
be the pressure moral or physical or alternately both. 
India has been passing through this experience. 

The author has tried to charge Christianity, because 
of its Semitic origin, as being the root cause of race 
prejudice, race arrogance and colour prejudice. Like 
all highly developed religions Christianity has surely 
its strong as well as weak points, but the weak points 
can hardly be held responsible for these most un¬ 
pleasant and unfortunate traits in the white followers 
of Christianity. It is well known that the Christians as 
well as the Moslems have no love lost for their spiritual 
ancestors, the Jews, in spite of their belief that the 
Jews were “the chosen people of God.” As soon as a 
man embraces Islam, whatever may be his race or 
colour, he is treated as a perfect equal, but the Teutonic 
races are utterly incapable of such catholicity. On the 
other hand the Latin races are not so exclusive. The 
'superiority complex" is due to racial characteristics 
and quick acquisition of power over the coloured people 
of the world, and not to religious beliefs. Vie must 
tot forget that it was the Aryans in India who estahli^- 


ed “Vamadtrama dharma/' based on the colour of 
skin. 

Let us hope that with the growth of higher ' 
ideas and spr^ of true culture these bad traits wQl 
at least partially disappear. 

The book under review is written in a very 
attractive style and it is sure to find many readers. 

B. Ganoou 

A MANUAL OF HINDU ASTROLOGY: Bv 
Dr. B. Y. Raman, Pvbliahed by the Antthor. 

" Suryalaya” P. 0. Battahalaor, Bangalore. . 

The book is an elementary treatise on Hindu 
astrology intended for the beginners who desire to have 
some idea of the mathematical calculations involved 
in the process of preparing horoscopes. Both the 
Hindu and the Western methods have been described. 
The process of calculation of the time of sunrise and 
sunset at different latitudes and longitudes could have 
been presented in an easier way. The datum on which 
the calculation of the ‘ ayananshas ’ for different years 
has been ba^ by the author is however still under 
dispute. We hope that the recent astronomical con¬ 
ference announced to be held under the presidency of 
Pandit Malaviya will give a definite lead m the matter 
and settle once for all the age-long controversy with 
regard to it. 

The get-up of the book is excellent but the price 
of the book (Rs. 4/-) is rather high. The book contains 
a Fortjword by Bangalore Suryanarain Rao, BA, 
M.R.A.8., F.R.H.S. etc.. Editor of the Astronomical 
Magazine. 

SuHHiT Chandra Mitra 

THE ESSENTIALS OF FEDERAL FINANCE: 
By Gyan Chand. Oxford University Press, 19^. 
Pp. 41 !). Price Rs. 7-8. 

This is a book on Indian finance written before 
the long series of commissions and committees deluged 
the country with reports and recommendations. It was 
brought out two months before the publication of the 
first volume of the Simon Commission Report. 

It i.s naturally now considerably out of date. 

It opens with a fairly long chapter on the evolution 
of provincial finance in this country. The survey 
though rapid is compact and replete with essential 
facts. The author then takes us through the proposals 
of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford to the appoint¬ 
ment of the Meston Committee and the financial settle¬ 
ment which it chalked out. The system thus introduced 
is examined meticulously province by province and 
so far as the province of Bengal is concerned Prof. 
Chand notices the injustice that has been done to it 
by this Award. “Bengal has,” he observes, “since the 
auguration of the scheme of decentralization, received 
far less than its due. . . ” 

The author by way enlightening the readers as to 
the financial arrangements in other federal states gives 
us a rapid survey of the systems in vogue in tile 
U. S. A., Canada. Switzerland, Australia and Germany. 

In the light of tne experience which has already been 
earned in India and in the light of the systems which 
obtain in other federal countries, the author proce^ 
in Chapters VI and VII to recommend a re-allocation 
of sources and the redistribution of revenues between 
the central and the provincial authorities. 

A special feature of the book is a number of tables 
that have been inserted in the book. From these 
tables one gets at once an idea as to the compwative 
financial position of a particular province. For an 
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iuHtance it muy be pointed out from these tables that 
if in 1927-28 the Government of Bengal was financially 
in a position to spend only Rs. 100 per one thousand 
population for education, that of Bombay could spend 
jRji. 34fi and for medical purposes if Bengal could spend 
Ks. 100, Bombay could Ks. 141. 

The printing of the book is too close for the general 
reader and ncather in treatment of the subjects nor in 
the marshalling of facts the author has allowed himself 
to be verj’ lucid and smart. In this respect the book 
compares unfavourably with Prof. Adarkar’s volume. 
But none the less it is a u.scful companion to all 
students of Indian finance. 

Nakksh Chandk.4 Roy 

DHARMA AND SOCIETY: By Gmriherus H. 
Alecs, MA., LL.D. PvbHshed by N. V. Servire—The 
Hague. Lazac d: Co.-~46, Great Russell Stree.t, London 
W. C. I. Pp. A’V + 20(s. 

Sociologists all over the world have always been 
deeply interested in the social organization of India. 
Some have, however, tried tti understand it before 
distinguishing clearly between the actual organization 
and the ideals of organization which Indian social 
leaders set before themselves. By failing to do so, 
they also failed to understand Indian society and came 
to the helpless conclusion that it was not at all possible 
to do so. But a few scholars like Risley or Nesfield 
went down to actual facts and tried to frame a history 
oi Indian social development as best as they could. 
They disregarded the social theories of the Hindus, and 
thus underrated one of the factors which was intimate¬ 
ly couconied in social evolution. This school of 
“r^.alists” was followed by another who gave more 
importance to the theoretical speculations of Hindu 
NOciologi.sts. Among these, the names of Bhagawan 
Das and Kctkar deserve special mention. Das was not 
so much concerned about the hi.storj’ of Hindu society 
as Ketknr was; and so we find more of historical facte, 
and comparison between theory and practice, in 
Ketkar’s book than in that of the former. 

The jiresent book by Dr. Mocs belongs to the 
second category. It is his principal task to explain 
the Hindu concejition of vama and the different mean¬ 
ing attached to dharmn in connection with vama 
organization. 

In order to do that, Dr. Mens has constantly had 
to compare varna and caste; and draw out the dis¬ 
tinctions between them. lie has complained that the 
later Hindu lawgivers often made a confusion between 
vama and caste. Wc believe Dr. Mces is not justified 
in this remark. If Hindu lawgivers changed the 
meaning of vama from its original one to what 
Dr. Mees means by caste, then it is our bu,sines8. as 
scientists, not to comjilain against it; but to note the 
fact and search for the cause,s which led them to 
do .so. 

Originally varna organization may have meant 
an organiztion of society in which men were divided 
into • natural ’ classes marked off by differences of 
character, both mental and ipiritunl. But it is sure 
that in the actual work of social organization, ^vhen 
newly conquered tribes had to be incorporated, legis¬ 
lators did not. discover their vama by a dispassionate 
examination of habitual actuals and inner tempera- 
nriental character, but went by the simple rule of 
birth. There was also a decided tendency in them to 
relegate all conquered or foreign tribes into the fourth 
and last vama. Manu’s theory of heredity is too well 
known to require recapitulation. 


Dr. Mees has not duly emphasized the historica’ 
events of conquest and subjugation which led to a 
change in the meaning of vama. Moreover, the 
economic aspect of varna or caste organization ha- 
not also received adequate treatment from his hand. 
Just as varaas were marked off from one another by 
differences of spiritual abilities and moral codes (p. 151), 
so, we should not also forget that there was difference 
in their estimates of purity or otherwise. And these 
estimates were made on the basis of occupation 
Manual labour generaUjy, and many occupations in 
particular were looked* uimn as impur''. Dr. Mce.« 
says that vama has l!md nothing in common with 
economic class divisions as in the West. That may 
have been so in the very earliest times; but vama- 
organization in the time of Manu, was certainly another 
form of class division, which secured more leisure 
and honour and privileges to the upper three vama'^ 
and le.ss of them to the Sudras or the working class. 

We must say that Dr. Mces has brought out the 
original meaning of vama very clearly; but he has 
not been equally successful with regard to its 
subsequent devcloi)mcnt. His examination of Indian 
.social theories has been more intensive and lc.sa based 
upon an extensivene.** of facts than it might have 
been. And that is why he has been more successful 
in the interpretation of dharma, which was less subject 
to historical changes than vama. 

In any case. Dr. Mces’s book will remain a valu¬ 
able addition to the understanding of Indian social 
theories. 

NniMAL Kumab Boss 

LIFE AND SPEECHES OF SIR VITHALDAS 
THACKERSEY: Hy lliralal Lallvhhai Kaji with o 
Foreword hy Sir M. Visvesvarnya. Pp. XVI and 665 
D. B. Taraporcvala Sons & Co., Bombay. 

Sir Vithaldas Damodar Th.ackersey was an all- 
India personality. Bom in 1873, he became a Justice 
of the Peaci’ in Bombay at the age of 24, a membet 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation at 26, a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council at 30. 
President of the Bombay Corporation at 34, a member 
of the old Indian fjcgislative Council at 37, and a 
member of the Indian Legi.slative Assembly from the 
very beginning . His merit was* recognized by thf 
Government by a Knighthood at 35. At one time or 
another he held most of the important public 
position ordinarily open to an Indian of his day. He 
was President of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
President of the Mill-owners’ Aasociation, Chairman 
of the Bomb.ay Back Bay Scheme; and a member 
of the Bombiiy Port Trust. He died early at the ag( 
of 49 in 1922. His uncommon business ability, his 
rapid rise in public life and the high standard of ^ 
indiustiy, self-di.sinpline and public duty which he set ^ 
before himself deserve to be more widely known and 
better appreciated. Mr. Kaji has discharged his duties 
well. The value of the Life has been enhanced by 
the inclusion of the Speeches, and an index. It i^ 
indeed an addition to the none too larjje number of 
Indian political biographies. The prin^ting and get- 
up are of that excellent standard we have come to 
associate with Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala. 

PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU—HIS LIFE AND 
WORK: Published by Modem Book Agency, 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 

This is a nicely printed volume of 176 pages 

? iving, in the words of the compilers, “ in a bandy 
orm*a brief account of the life and work of. Pandit 
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Motilal.” The life proper is given in the first 25 pages. 
Chapter II and Chapter III describe the last scenes 
.ind funeral rites and the Sradh Ceremony and 
Motilal Day. Chapter IV describes the feeling in the 
(iountry on his demise. Chapter V and Chapter VI 
uive the leaders’ tributes and press appreciations. 
This finishes the book prcmer; and in two appendices 
.u'o given the Pandit’s Presidential address at the 
Calcutta Congress and the Indian Cgnst-itution as 
drafted in the Nehru Report. 

The idea of getting together leaders’ tributes and 
press appreciations in a permanent form along with 
the life proper is an welcome one. It gives one an 
idea as to how Pandit Motilal’s activitie.s appealed 
to men, competent to judge of men and things, in 
various spheres of life; but to enable the intelligent 
reader to make his own estimate the life ought to 
have been a fuller and more detailed one. The 
sketch of life as given is in some places obscure, and 
a little care would have made it more intelligible. 
For example, at p. 7 it is said :—“ When the 
.lehangirabad Amendment, relating to communal 
representation came up for discussion before the 
Council, he boldly spoke out his mind although the 
Opposition included such names as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and although the Press and the 
public in one accord were loud against him.” Apart 
from too lavish use of capitals it doe,s not say who' 
moved the Jehangirabad Amendment, what it was 
about and what w'as the original motion, or when it 
wa.s moved. Of the various leaders’ tributes and press 
appreciations in Chapters V and VI if dates were 
given when those appreciations appeared it would 
Iiave lightened the tasks of a future biographer 
and m^c the perspective clearer. The book is 
illu.stratod with several blocks depicting various scenes 
fiom Pandit Motilnl’s life, but in these days of high 
class block printing one would have expected much 
finer pictures. 

Jatinora Mohan Datta 

THE COBBLER AND OTHER SHORT 
.STORIES: By M. FathviUi Khan. Published by the 
Kew Hyderabad Press, Slalinn Road, Secunderabad, 

Deccan, India. Price A.s. 10. 

• 

The book under review contains eight short stories 
chiefly meant for boys and girls of tender age. The 
stories have a peculiar pathetic touch specially appeal¬ 
ing to the young readers. As an illustration may be 
mentioned the story of ‘‘The Purple Book” which is 
highly interesting. The stories are written in a simple 
.style well-suited for students of high English schools. 
It would have been of greater interest if some of the 
stories were illustrated. While going through the 
book, one wishes that the proof-reading was better and 
several printing mistakes that have crept in would 
not have marred the beauty of the book. The get-up 
and printing are good. 

BOOK OF RAM BY MAHA-TMA 'TULSIDAS; 
Rendered into English by Hari Prasad Shastri. 
Published by Luzac & Co., Ifi, Great Russell Street, 
W.C.I., London. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Ram^ana or Book of Ram sets forth the 
life-storj' of Ram Chandra, known as the Eighth 
Incarnation of God upon earth. The teachings of the 
Ramayana are well known to the masses of India. 
These teachings were put in an epic poem by Mahatma 
Tulridas who was one of the mediaeval Hindu saints. 
His "Ramayana” is read daily by millions of souls 


and has been a source of inspiratioa to a vttty 
number of people during the nearly four huuoim< 
years since it was written. Only suim extr^tt item 
Tulsidas’ Ramayana as contain the ethical and 
philosophical teachings are tramdated in this book. 
These translations are meant for those who have no 
acquaintance with the Hindu literature of India. The 
translator thinks that the teachings of the Ramayana 
should be read by people all over the world, as the 
teachings of the mighty and compassionate world* 
teacher Ram arc India’s contribution to the dawning 
day of peace on earth and goodwill amongst men. 
Wc cannot, however, predict how far the translator’is 
ambition will be fulfilled, but it must be admitted 
that he has presented in a good readable form the 
principal teachings of the Avatara before the English- 
speaking public. The translations have preserved the 
charm of the original and have been a faithful 
rendering. To make the cited texts more intelligible 
lo non-Indian readers, the translator has introduced 
foot-notes and remarks under almost all the difficult 
passages. The printing and get-up of the book leave 
nothing to be demred. 

DIRECTIONAL ASTROLOGY OF THE 
HINDUS: By Dr. V. G. Relc. Published by D. B. 
Turaporevala Sons <fc Co., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 
Price Rs. 3. 

This is an exposition of the Astrology of the 
Hindus as propounded in Yimsottari Dasa. It 
consists of two parts; the first part gives the 
theoretical rules and is an effort te) find out the baas 
of Vimsottari Dasa which is mostly used by Indian 
Astrologers for predicting future events; in the seyond 
part its applicability to the horoscope is worked out 
in detail mentioning at the same time the principles 
of prediction, jiccoiding to the Indian System, so as 
to save the trouble of hunting after them in the mass 
of .Sanskrit literature on the subject. In the first part 
the author gives the methods of directing and describes 
the Vmi.sottari Da.sa System; he also shows hoW 
different periods are assigned to the Planets and by 
way of comparison mentions the applicability of 
Vimsottari Dasa to European Horoscope. In this 
connection the author gives a chart to explain the 
iX'i'iods of planets. But the import.ant work begins 
with the second part where the author gives the 
prcceasional quantities and shows how to cast a 
iioroscope and what the houses and their peculiarities 
signify; he describes the peculiarities of different 
planete, what, the different planetary periods signify 
and how to judge them. He also gives in detail the 
general effects of periods and sub-periods of planets 
according to their po.sition in the horoscope. TThe 
subject is treated in an interesting and illuminating 
manner and will prove a very good handbook for 
ready reference to those interested in Hindu Astrology. 
The printing and get-up are excellent. 

SoKUMAB Ran JAN Das 

THE PAISA FUND SILVER JUBILEE 
NUMBER: Published by D. H. Ranade, B. E. 
Secretary, Paisa Fund, 626, Shanwar Peth, Poona. 
Pp. 108. 

The book is a history of the Paisa Fund which 
was meant to be made up of contribution of a pice 
each per year, from at least half the population of 
India. 'The money thus raised was to be used for 
fostering different industries in the country. But rules 
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of simple mathematics have a habit of going astray 
when human factors are involved. We therefore find 
the cruisers faced with the difficult problem of 
translatmg into action a noble idea with the modest 
resource of a couple of thousand rupees instead of the 
anticipated lacs. Activities are consequently narrowed 
down to one field, which by accident happens to be 
the Glass Industry. Nevertheless the efforts are 
laudable. 

However much we may differ in opinion as to 
the method applied for attaining the end, we must 
pay our tribute to the organisers for their pioneering 
zeal; and a determination to succeed in their enter¬ 
prise in the face of great odds. Their efforts have 
produced the experimental glass plant at Talegnon 
which is turning out skilled glass workers, whom the 
plants located in the Western Presidency find profitable 
to employ. 

The book is useful /is a review of the Indian 
Glass industry. It would have been of greater value 
if it had dealt more with the facilities for scientific 
investigation on glass which exists at Talegaon, and 
avoided the cynical remark-s about other Indian 
industries and the sarcasms on insignificant peraonages 
not connected with the glass industrj'. The presenta¬ 
tion of the subject-matter has somewhat been impaired 
by the loose use of scientific terminology. We find 
ourselves in agreement with miich that h/we been 
written about the causes of the present deplorable 
state of the Indian Glass Industry. But the evidence 
of a bold initiative on the part of the industry, to 
put its house in order, is lacking. One cannot help 
wishing for the rise of a Jam.shedii Tata for this 
industry, who will have t!ic vision to realise that 
mass production of commodities and the application 
of a/ienlific method in their manufacture are the 
surest ways of cutting down the cost of production. 

H. K. Mitb,v 

THE FATHER OF MODERN INDIA : COM¬ 
MEMORATION VOLUME OF THE RAMMOHUN 
ROY CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, 1933. 
Compiled and Edited by Snlw Chandra Chakravarli, 
MA., on behalf of the Rammohm Roy Centenary 
Committee. Office of the Rammohm Roy Centenary 
Committee, StO-6 Comwallu Street, Calcutta. Royal 
Octavo. Cloth. More than 800 pa^es. With a 
frontispiece in colours and IS other ulusLrations, and 
i Facsimile copies. Price Rs. 5 per copy; packing and 
postage Re. 1 extra. Members of the General Com¬ 
mittee of the Centenary Celebrations will get the book 
at a concession rate of Rs. )»; packing and postage 
extra. 

Mr. Satis Chandra Chakravarti has done hi.s work 
carefully and with great industry. The result is a 
very valuable voliune, which is indispensable to all 
lovers of India who want to know Ramraohun Roy 
from the points of view of numerous Europeans and 
Indiiins acquainted with his many-sided personality and 
achievements. It contains ; 

(a) Addreiraes, Papers, Articles and Messages in 
connection with the Centenary Celebrations of Raja 
Kammohun Roy in 1933 by such eminent persons .as 
Rabindmnath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Sir J. C. Bose, 
Sir P. C. Ray, Prof. Sylvan Levi, C. F, Andrews, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. F. C. Southworth, Rev.' W. 
H. Drummond, Rev. W. S. Urquhart, Sir B. N. Seal, 
Sit C, V. Raman, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. R. C. 
Paranipye, Mahamahopadbyaya Pramatha Nath 
Tarkaohu^n, Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhuahan, Sir 
Bhupehdm Nath Mitra, Sir Albion Banerji, Rt. 


Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Shanmukham Chetty, 
Sir P. Sivaswami Iyer, Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, The Dowager Maharani of 
Mourbhanj, Hemlata Devi, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 
Madame L. Morin, T. L. Vaswani, Sir Syed Ross 
Masood, Maulavi Abdul Karim, Sir Abdul Qadir, 
Ramananda Chatterjee, C. Y. Chintamani, Dr. Naresh 
C. Sen-Gupta, Dr. V. ^maktishna Rao, Mr. Pramatha 
Cbaudhuri, Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen, Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Dr. Saroj K. Das, etc. 

(6) Reminiscences and Tributes by Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore,. Keshub Chunder Sen, The 
Abbe Gregoire, The Eari of Munster, Max Muller. 
Madame Blavataky, Si? Gooroodas Banerjee, Dr. 
Mohendra Lai Sircar, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Bipin Chandra Pal, Dr. 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, Sir R. Venkata Ratnam 
Naidu, etc. 

(c) Full Reports of Meetings held in connection 
with the Centenary all over India and in various 
countries of the West, a short Biography of the Raja, 
a Bibliography, a Catalogue of his relics, tri-colour and 
monochrome portraits, facsimile copies of the Raja’s 
handwriting, etc. 

(d) Mr. Amal Home’s Rammohun Roy, the Max 
and his Work, the Publicity Booklet of the Centenary, 
which was so well received at the time of its publication. 

The book supplies the need of a comprehensive 
and exhaustive study, from all points of view, of the 
Inaugurator of the Modem Age in India ” and the 
“ Universal Man.” It is a unique record of an India - 
wide homage which had its counterpart in England, 
France and the United States of America. 

The gel-up of the book is eominendablo 

SILVER JUBILEE VOLUME OF THE POONA 
SEVA SADAN SOCIETY, corvtaining Review and 
Report of the Varied Activities of the fiom'ty at its 
headquarters in Poona and its outside branches. 
Price Rs. 10. Postage Re. 1-4 extra. 

Thi>s nicely got-up volume gives one a clear idea 
of the great and very useful society known as the 
Poona Seva Sadan Society, whose beneficent influence 
has been felt even outside the scene of its philan¬ 
thropic activities. It consists of 10 sections : 
(1) A short account of the Society; (2) Album 
containing sub-sections I to XII, in which are to be 
found numerous portraits of celebrities connected 
with the Society in some way or other and photo¬ 
graphs of the Society’s multifarious activities; 
(3) Extracts from Reports of Indian and Bombay 
Educational Departments and Royal Agricultural 
Commission; (4) Speeches, Remarks, Tributes, etc, 
by the Viceroys ana the Vicereines of India jind the 
Governors of Bombay; (5) Extracts from Books, 
Reports and Newspapers, relating to the Society; 
(6) to (9) Remarks of visitors from foreign countries 
and of visitors from the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Indian States and from British 
India; (10) Supplementary. There are, besides, index 
of visitors in sections (6) to (9) and index of visitors 
in section (10). 

C. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA : By 
H. D. SankaUa. Published by B. 0. Paul <6 Co., 
Madras. Pp. XXVI -tr i69. Price Rs. 6. 

A complete and detailed cultural historjr of 
ancient ana medieval India is yet to be written. 
Unfortuna^ly materials for such a history are not 
abundant and what materials exist have not been fully 
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exploited. In this valuable contribution to such a 
history Mr. Sankalia tells us the story of Nalanda. 
Nalands was one and perhaps the ^atest of the 
Huddhist viharas and sangharamas which for more 
than a millennium were the centres of Indian culture 
in all its varied aspects. Their story would be the 
story of the cultural life of India in all the centuries 
extending from the beginning of the Christian era 
up to the time of the Mohammedan conquest. 

Mr. Sankalia has mainly depended upon the 
(lescriptions of the Chinese pilgrims for the materials 
of his histoiy. He has also freely used the results 
of excavations carried on the site of Nalanda by the 
Archaeological Department. The outcome has been 
excellent. His book can be looked upon as the most 
authontativo history of Nalanda that has been published 
up till now. 

Though a specialist Mr. Sankalia has successfully 
avoided the usual defects which often creep into the 
works of specialists. Their books have a tendency of 
becoming too technical, dry and lifelcse stringing up 
of historical facts. But Mr. Sankalia’.s book will be 
read with interest not only by historians but also by 
hiymen inlerestod in the story of Indian culture. To 
studenis of education this book will be particularly 
\v'elcome because, here, perhaps .for the first time, w? 
Ref a connected and detailed account of a great 
Medieval University, its life, and students and the 
subjects they studied under some of the greatest 
teachers of India. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ COVENANT; 
fiy K. R. R. ^stry. Publixkrd by the Devi Press, 
Madras. Pp. 133-\-i- Price Its. S. 

This is an excellent juridical study of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations by a sympathetic student 
of Intemntionul Law. Just now the League is in 
disgrace and it is not. fashionable to champion it. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the League of Nations, 
however imperfect and njdimontary it be, has been 
.<0 far the first international orRimi.salion of importance 
v/orking for world peace. Whether or not the League 
will survive the onslaught of warring nationalistic 
and imperialistic interests of today its histoiy and 
ideology will always be worth our study. Mr. Sastrj' 
i;as ably discussed the juridical aspect of the Covenant 
.and has incidentally given a short account of the 
origin of the League and some of its achievements in 
the. field of international law. 

The book i.s a reprint of two lectures delivered 
by tlie author before the Madnis Law College. As 
such it sliows some of the defect^i common to lectures. 
There are perhaps too many quotations. But on the 
whole the author has succeeded in maintaining his 
thesis and giving us a readable liook on the League 
and some of it? activities. 

A. N. Basu 

POVERTY AND PLENTY : Ry W. R. Lester, 
Hogarth Press. Pp. 31, Price Is. 

This pamphlet is one of the well-known Day to 
Day Pamphlets; it deals with an interesting sulriect, 
but unf ortunately, in an uninteresting manner. That 
the present “times are out of joint” is usually 
admitted, and most of us are only too thankful that 
W'C do not have to complete Hamlet’s phrase. It is 
natural therefore, that various remedies, some old. 
some new, should be brought forward, and it is 
desirable that each 8Uj|gestion or themy riiould be 
examined. Mr. Lester is an ardent follower*of the 
late Henry Geprge, who traced all our difficulties to 


the monopoly of land rent by private individual 
“The monopoly of land rent by private individualt 
is the greatest of all the mistakes of civilised society” 
(p. 28). If land values are created by the communilTr 
then they should belong to the community, and this 
would enable the community to carry on without 
needing any other source of income. The present 
depreasion can therefore be ended by first using the 
value of land as public revenue; s^ond by the 
abolition of the taxation of industry; and tlurd the 
promotion of Free Trade. The whole idea has the 
merit of simplicity, but though it might have had some 
advantages in the past it has none today. Hepiy 
George was trying to bring about what might be 
termed “ Capitalism without Tears,” and in the 
nineteenth century when he wrote his celebrated 
“Progress and Poverty” rent was certainly a propor¬ 
tionately larger item in the costs of production than 
it is today. The increased mechanical progress of tibe 
present century, has made machinery a more important 
factor, and has, also enabled the manufacturer to 
aioid the more congested areas for the situation of 
his factory. Any attempt therefore to apply this 
theory would resnilt in the .scattering of manufacturing 
institutions, and the land values w'ould as a result 
fail to rise. Another set of critic.? have also pointed 
out that land monopolists are not the only ones who 
exploit the needs of the community, and e^cially 
in America the exploitation of the cities by the 
“ public utilities ” _ companies, (electricity, water, gas, 
etc.) is being increasingly resented. The second 
theory dealt with in this pamphlet is known as the 
Douglas Social Credit Theorj'. During the Great War 
Major Douglas was frfruck by the way in which money 
was fori-hcoming for production when in times of 
peace the same productions were held up by lack of 
money. In short, it seemed to lum that production 
was dependent on money, and that as the banks 
controlled the money by the issuing or refusing of 
loans, credits, or overdraft?, therefore the banks were 
the rulers of the communities. His ultimate aim 
therefore is that the banks must be controlled, so that 
the amount of money is dependent on the amount 
of production. The Social Credit analysis of how this 
comes about is interesting, and put briefly it is as 
follows: production con continue only so long as the 
Selling Price is equal to the Cost of Production; 
sccondlj^ the Cost of Production always exceeds tiie 
purchasing -power of the community, because part of 
the Cost of Production represented mainly by loans, 
credits etc.,_ instead of being used for the purchasing 
of commodities is invested again for the purposesof 
further, or increased production; therefore only a part 
of the money spent in producing is available for 
purchasing, and there must always be a surplus of 
iiiiwld commodities, unless the amount of money is 
deliberately incrcfised, thereby increasing the purehas* 
ing power of tbe community. dangers of 

uncontrolled inflation are realised, and a formula is 
suggested by which increased production can be 
continually absorbed by increased creation (rf money. 
These ideas are more modem than those of Henry 
George, and are more popular. In the recent 
Canadian elections for example, the So^ Credit 
Party in Alberta completely captured the legislature. 
Mr. Lester has no difficulty in jointing out certain 
weaknesses in the arguments, and aim some of the 
diffieffities in the way of the theory being put into 
piactiee, and above all the fact that the present scheme 
will not “ do anting to level out the present 
monatious inequalities of fortune” (p. 23L As 
Mr. C. P. Loftus an ardent Douglasite, once said, 
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Social Credit will solve the social problem “withoui 
asking anyone give up an atom of his wealth.” 

Now whether one agrees with either of the above 
outlined theories or not, it is obvious that both theories 
are based on a realisation of existing injustices and 
inequalities. The Social Credit schemes in England 
for example, are strongly supported by many socially- 
cons<!iotis clergy such for example as the present 
Dean of Canterbury. They seem to promise a pain¬ 
less solution of the Unemployment problem, ana ar° 
also entirely con.<rtitutional in the sense that propaganda, 
and ultimately success at elections is the policy to 
be followed,—^no talk of Cla.ss War, or Violence. 
Unfortunately it is doubtful how far such dreams 
can come true, especially if one considers for a moment 
the implications of Mr. Lester’s remark, “the present 
mon.strous inequalities of fortune.” Some of the 
Social Credit writer.*?—who are agreed together about 
a.s much as the economic experts—tliink that tin- 
destinations of increaf<-d Social Credit money can bi' 
controlled, but even if this i.s possible, still the 
monopolies will remain, and it i.s becoming increasingly 
clearer that the progre.<?s of civilisation means that the 
big establishments gradually absorb the smaller, and 
come to terms with their equals, until the whole 
field of production is parcelled out. After that comes 
Rationalisation, which means reducing the Costa of 
Production, practically always, either directly or 
indirectly, by reducing wages. 

The weakness of the present pamphlet is the fact 
that it is uninteresting. The matter itself is all right, 
but the manner in whieh it is stated is dull; it is like 
good food, badly cooked. A pamphleteer must 
remember that ho is not writing a })ook, and that his 
objefet is to arouse interest, to start people thinking. 
Lack of space prevents him from writing conclusively 
or exhaustively. Lightness of touch is essential; 
satire and epigi-am should enliven his pages; the rapier 
is the weapon to be used, not the bludgeon. 
Unfortunately an enthusiast is uf?ually so much in 
earnest, that he becomes tedious except (o the alreaily 
converted. Such is the ea.se with Mr. Lester. In ail 
his thirty-one page.s the one i-eally effective .and interest¬ 
ing point he makes is conLained in a footnote on 
page 23 when he quotes from the British Inland 
Revenue Report for 19.34 giving some idea of the 
distribution of wealth in the nation. 

CnBisroPHEB Ackboti) 

INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION: .By 
f. C. Bamk, P. 0. Dayalbagh, Agra. Pp. JflO. 
Price Rs. S-0-0. 

Most peophi after their prime, specially those 
living in cities, are victims to the disorders which form 
the scope of the book, and they will find practical 
.suggestions for keeping fit in the pages of this volume. 
The companion volumes on care of the no.se, teeth, 
mouth, eyes etc., show that thorough care and atten¬ 
tion must be the price with which we may buy that 
rare commodity, health, and this particular volume 
may safely be recommended to seekers after “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” 

P. R. Sen ■ 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

HATHA-YOGA-PRADIPIKA OF 8VAT- 
MARAMA SVAMIN : Part I & II. (Oriental 
Series No. 16). Published by Theosophical Publishing 
Howe, Adyar, Madras. 

The name itself is an annoimcement of the 
contents of the hook. Part I of the book is an English 


i-endering of Part II which is in Sanskrit. But the 
translator feels that all occult practices cannot bo 
made public without any risk whatsoever. The 
translation of some portions of the original has, 
therefore, been omitted, “as the same may be con¬ 
sidered obscene” (Part I. p. 63). This is not a 
compliment to the Science of Hatha-Yoga. 

In Hatha-Yoga, we are told, “the least mistake 
may end in death or insanity;" and “ it is absolutely 
necessary to have with ua a Guru who has passed 
successfully through the* course ” (Part I. p. 8). As 
we have no such Guru lead us to light, we refrain 
from making any further comment. But we cannot 
overlook the fact that the book is published by the 
'riieoKophicnl Publishing House. 

U. C. Bhattaciiabjek, 

HINDI 

YASKA-YUGA; By Chamupah, MA. Published 
by Bhimasena Vidyalankaru, Aryapralinidhisabha, 
Lahore, Pmijab. Pp. 108. Price Annas 8. 

It is quite clear from the Nirukta of Yaska that 
in and before his timi; the interpretation of Vcdic 
texts was not definite, tliere being different views held 
by different teachers. Gradually there came into 
being different .schools of interpretation, which could 
not be ignored, and Yaska has referred to tliem in his 
work. The present treatise is concerned with tin' 
method or methods of interpretation attended to 
abov'e, and as such is .an interesting study showina 
consid(!ruble labour and thoughts of its author, though 
oiM! may differ from him on certain points. 

Yaska often speaks of nkhyana ‘ legend,’ or 
okhyana-snmaya ‘agreement of those who are well- 
versed in legendaty lore,’ and Aililumkas ‘Historians.’ 
Mr. Chamupati in his book deals with these two 
schools and the school of the Nairuktas ‘ Etymologists.’ 

Events of nature in the Veda are often described 
in a legendary form, and Yaska Miys that Rishis were 
delighted in doing .so. 

It appears that the Aitiha-sika .school owes its 
e.xistence to the akhyanas or legends. Our author 
has gathered some passages from Yaska as well as 
some mantras on whieh they art based containing 
legrnd.s and has discu.ssed as to what they actually 
mean. His interpretations, however, appear in sonu' 
caw's to be very fanciful and farfetched. 

I’liat the Vcdic mantras are eternal (nilya) is 
a very old view. This can be proved oven by the 
stateinents of a Brahmana. It has strongly been 
esfiiblished by Mimamsist.? meeting all objections that 
can be put against it. One of these objections is that 
in the case of etemality of the mantras there can 
be no mention of things in them, which arc not eternal, 
but in fact mention is made of such things in them. 
For instance, names of particular Rishis are to be 
found there. Certainly those Rishi.*? are not eternal 
Mimarasists have, however, attempted to e;^lnin it 
away in their own way (see Mimnmsnsutras I. 1. 31: 
II. 10. 39 with sabara). Mr. Chamupati does not 
refer to it, but accepts the view maintaining that 
Yaska, too, is of the same opinion. It seems, however, 
that the latter is not so definite on the point; for 
while he actuajly says that mantras are visioned 
(drsta) by Rishis, it can equally be shown 'from his 
own words that a Rishi is the author (literally ‘maker,’ 
karta) of mantras. Mr. Chamupati would explain it 
away sajdng that the word author (karln) moans here 
'revealer’ (aviskarta). According to him there is 
Originally no proper noun as a name ^of a person, all 





btting comu^ou ttouus which afterwards became prapw 
ones. , 

It is well krrown that in accordance ^th Yaska 
the betwemr Indra and Vrtra is jn fact the 
of wind' and the cloud, the former meaning' wind 
the latter the cloud. Similar ^[ends also represent 
the different events of nature, lie author jpointa but 
{bait the oommehtaiy on the Ifirulda by 
Skandaevamin (properly speaking, by Mabesvara 
and Skandaevamin) helps one much in this matter. 

It is true that Yaska interprets the mantras in 
fbe light of nature, but he has not confined himself 
only to it, for ms explanation is sometimes also 
adhyatma or with reference to soul. For instance, he 
expounds (X. 28) the meaning of Rigveda X. 82. 2 
first with reference to the sun and then with reference 
to soul (atman). The author has shown that it is 
not a solitary' case. 

Indra is not, according to Nairuktas, 
as sa^ the author (pp. 14. 16), but Vayu 'wi: 

His interpretation of the mantra on jp. 29 {Irilah 
kupe ’va^titah) seems to be fanciful. Here the word 
avahita does not mean 'careful’ (.savadham), but 
‘ placed into ’ or ' fallen into,’ as Sayana rightly 
explains ijmtita). The discussion on the word 
Pnyameda is not sound. It ma^ be pointed out that 
the word in the original is not in the plural numberi 
■as the author says. 

VlDHUSHKKHARA BhATTACHAETA 


. , ISVARNO INKAH: Na 

Patffl, by Ka 

Rupee One, onlyi. 





• 1 . 

This is a treatise (No. 5) included iii the .pi^ 
known at VrUiad-grdrUfMvedi,''tM diicnsseB att'da b# 
interesting question in an mterestiof way.' Ii 'tlifln. 
a Qod? Did He create this wotfd' does He itlit 
guide it, listening to our prayeitlT H not, why 
generations of men, and among them the and .Uie 



then, 

Is it not truer to say 

image? These are some of the questions with W- 
Sj. Patel deals, and deals in no uncertain maOMe’’ 
as a man who has been seasoned by yean of e ll 
and thought and who writes from conviction, not fbg' 
the* love of display. The woric is publiiriiea in wt 
60th year of the author’s life, and so can n laim to bl 
the expression of his mature opinion. 

One is however tempted to remark that such an 
opinion, maintained carefully through yean of youth 
and age, has grown for the author into a habit wldsh 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to remove. Secondly, 
the well-known lines of Omar Khayyam rise to tbs 
readers’ h'ps, though without any cynical aseooiation. 
The beautrfully expremed ideas are nevertheless enj<qr- 
able, because evidently they are prompted by the destre 
to seek truth. 

P. R. 


GUJARATI 

QATA ASOPALAV: By ' Sneharaahmi’. Publkhed 
‘by the Praathan Karyahya, Ahmedabad (VJS. 1990), 
Cloth bound. Pp, Xll +943. Price Re. 1-8. 

Sjt. Zinabhai R. Desai, better known by his 
pen-name ' Sneha-rashmi’, has already won himself a 
name as an accomplished poet and patriot. Here, in the 
book under notice, we meet him, however, in a new 
role, that of a story-writer, and we welcome Oata 
Aaopalav, a collection of his seventeen short stories. 
‘ Sneha-rashmi' remains essentially a poet even when 
he takes to story-writing. 

Mr. Desai is labouring, it appears, under certain 
limitations. Eight bf the seventeen stories either end 
in, or centre round, somebody’s death. The plots, as 
also their developments, are oich as would appeal to 
the more speculative type of readers, to those who 
live, mcfve and have their being in urban atmosphere. 
In some places, however, the author strikes an entirely 
original note, characteristic of the poet in him, which 
will make a universal appeal. On the whole the book 
will certainly enhance tne reputation of Mr. Desai as 
an ingenious story-writer. 

PADADHVANI: By Bhawanishanker ^ Vyae. 
Publkhed by Vrmi Prakaahan Mandir, Karachi (Y. 8. 
19W), Cloth bound. Pp. tS4. Price Rs. 9. 

This is a collection of eleven stories by iSjt. 
Bhawanishainker Yyas, who seems to be conscious of 
the world that he describes, and is wide awake to Hie 
grim realities of every-day life. A senative and 
symputhetio observer of the trageffies occurring in die 
hves of ordinary folk, Mr. Vyas gives us his life-like 
reflections in these storiM and he writes mostly in the 
amcostio mood. One would wish his technique would 
be mme perfect and that the book would contain 
fewer mistakes of spelling. ^ 

Mamui, Paml 


FANSIGAR; By Namaksar. Publkhed by ManOal 
I. Desai, BA.., Bombay. Pp. 190, Thick card bt^. 
Full page coloured Mustraltons. Price Rs. SI-. ll^4)i 
Part /. . • 

Col. Medows Taylor’s “Confessions of a Thug" has 
been translated into Hindi, Marathi and Gujarati. The 
Gujarati translation was made more than a generatirm 
ago and was merely a translation. The present WoA, 
(translation) by Manilal has many novel and atUM^, 
tive features. Not only is the translation free alt4 
therefore the rendering more natural but the IntrodilO' 
Uon and the several footnotes disclose a deep study 
of the subject from a historical and psychological ppiiitt 
of view. The Thugs come from both communitiies, 
Hindus and Mussalmans. They both took a vow at 
the altar of the Goddess Bbavani, and were givmi to 
understand that they were conferring a boon bn 
humanity by killing men without shedding blood. ITius 
a religious background was riven to this cruel practice 
of strangling unsuspecting travellers with a handkerehwf 
and robbing them. Col. Sleeman's work in this con¬ 
nection is well knoym; it has been studied by the 
writer. Social conditions obtaining in Inffia about a. 
hundred years ago also are broumt out prominenlfy 
by him in his observations. In wort it is an mtw- 
gent work accomplished from a scholorh' print of 
view. 

RAS KUNJ: By Mrs. Shanti Bar Rrinied 
at Mir Khadayla Printing Press. AhrMBt^bH,' Papkr 
cover, pp. 904. Price Re. 1-4 {1994), Sf^^' editUn. 

RAS RAJANI; PubHsed by Nandalai Mbhgstbil 
Thakkar, Princess Street, Bombay: Cloth bound teUh 
illustrated Jacket. Pp. SI 4 , Prige Re, 1-8 (1994). 
Second edition, 

RAS NANDINI: By > Jafiardan NanAbhcd 
Prabhaskar. Printed at the Anand Printing fYorks,,. 
Bombay. Thick card board cover. Illustrated. Pp, 100, 
Price As. 8 (1990. 
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RA3 NIKUNJ: By Muljibhai F. Shah. Printed 
at the Annnd Printing Works, Bombay. Thick Card 
hoard cover. Illustrated. Pp. 8t. Price As. 8 UOS4). 

The very fact that we ^ave to notice at one and 
the same time, four books on the Bub|ect, shows how 
popular Ras composition and Ras singing has become 
m Gujarat. The fact that the first two which are well 
made selections from Ras poems have run into two 
editions. The first is a selection from his other Ras 
poems by the author, and the fourth is a collection 
of original writings. Ras songs and poems now deal 
with a wide range of subjects and are confined to the 
love of Radha and Kri^ma only. Mrs. Shanti has 
been fortunate enough to secure two fine forewords, 
one from N, V. Divatia and the other from 


Mr. Mej^ani, who has now made, oohsiderable 
progress in his study of this and allied subjects. We 
repeat what we said in reviewing Mrs. Shanti's. first 
attempt, vts., Ras Rajni, that the cdmpilation is one 
of the best of its. kind. Ras Rajani presents a 
selection of 285 songs all worthy of selection; it hat 
hardly left out any deserving composition. 
Nandini shows how well the composer of these 72 
pretty songs has entered into the spirit'of the subject 
and produced attractive work. Ras Nikunj contains a 
aliort introduction front the pen of Mr. Ramanlai 
Dtsai, a rising novel^riter of Gujarat, and the 
contents show Mr. Muljibhai at his best, 

K. M. J. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA CIRCULAR LETTER ON 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By K. S. VAKIL, m. ed., i.b.s. (Retired) 


I T is, indeed, gratifying that after^a period 
of inaction dating from the abolition of the 
Bureau and the Central Advisory Board of 
Education on the recommendation of the 
Inchape Retrenchment Committee in 1923, 
the Government of India have publicly 
recognized the genuineness of public dissatis¬ 
faction with the present system of education 
in this country and invited opinions on the 
subject from Provincial Governments. Not¬ 
withstanding the transfer of Education to the 
control of the Provinces, the Government of 
India cannot divest themselves of their 
responsibility for the direction of the general 
policy in Education in India, since India is one 
federated unit whose general advance depends 
largely on the extent and quality of the 
education of the people of the provinces 
federated in it. India is represented, treated, 
and judged as one unit in all international 
educational organizations, committees, and 
conferences, such as those of the League of 
Nations Cramittce on Intellectual Co-opera¬ 
tion and 4he World Federation of Educational 
Associatifflss. The children of the people of 
the provinces are as much potential citizens of 
.India as they are of their respective provinces. 
The Indian citizenship of the peo^ile is 
indistinguishable from their provincial citizen¬ 
ship. The provincial Departments of Public 
Instruction were all organized on the general 
jibes indicated in Wood’s Education Despatch 
fii 1854 and still retain much of their original 


character. Further, as the Auxiliary Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Statutory Commission' 
tp. 277) observed, 

“ Education is a subject in which fresh advances 
are being constantly made and India cannot affonl 
to remain behind other countries in educational 
progress. Now and more efficient methods of 
teaching are constantly being introduced all over 
the world. Moreover, it is essential that each 
province should be kept constantly in touch with 
the experience and progress of other provinces. 
The Annual Review published by the Government 
of India and the Quinquennial Review are quite 
insufficient for the purpose." ‘ 

The first resolution of the last Univer¬ 
sities’ Conference at Delhi recommended, 
as a practical solution of the problem of 
unemployment of the educated and as a means 
of enabling Universities to improve their 
standards of admission, “ a radical readjust¬ 
ment of the present system of education in 
schools in such a way that a large number-of 
pupils shall be diverted at the completion of 
their secondary education either to occupations 
or to separate vocational institutions.” This 
resolution implied that in the opinion of the 
Conference, diversion of pupils unfit for 
literary education should take place on 
completion of the secondary stage of their 
education. The Conference appears to have 
left out of consideratipn the educated un¬ 
employed standing below the leyel of 
matriculation,. e.g., passed boys and girls who 
are 'turned but by our primary and middle 





' schools io Urger numbers ey&cy year than are 
matriculates by our secondary schools. If the 
problem of unemployment of the educated is 
to be effectively attacked, it appeaiss necessary 
to take into account not only the unemployed 
graduates and matriculates but the much 
larger numbers of the unemployed primary 
and middle school pupils, for it is unemploy¬ 
ment of these latter that drives a not 
inconsiderable number of them to secondary 
schools and swells ultimately the number of 
those seeking admission to the Universities. 

Further, if a radical readjustment of the 
present system of education is to be attempted, 
the readjustment should proceed from the 
bottom upwards, i.e., from the primary stage 
to the secondary and from the secondary to 
the University; not from the top downwards, 
as appears from the wording of the second 
resolution to have been done by the Con¬ 
ference. The Conference first laid do^ the 
minimum period of study at the University for 
the Pass degree; and then the normal length of 
the total period of instruction at school and 
college. This contrarywise treatment of the 
question of educational readjustment by the 
Conference is exactly what was done by the 
builders of the present system of education in 
India. They built from the top and began 
with the establishment of colleges and 
universities and thought of organization of the 
primary stage of education at a much later 
date. They worked on the “ downward 
filtration ” theory that the higher education of 
the few would in course of time filter down to 
the bottom and be the means of education of 
the masses of the population. It is, however, 
satisfactory after all that the Conference 
included the Primary stage in its consideration 
and restored it to its proper place in the 
division which it indicated of the total period 
of instruction. 

Lastly, one cannot help remarking that 
the consideration given to the question of 
radical readjustment of the present system of 
education is so scrappy and so inadequate 
7Dr. Paranjpye who moved the first Resolution 
in the Conference did not himself consider the 
Resolution “ satisfactory ” or “ of great 
immediate practical use ”) that the resolutions, 
as they stand, can be used only as basis for 
further and fuller discussion of this very 
important subject, as they have been used by 
the Government of India. To do full justice 
to the subject, it appears desirable and 
necessary for the Government to t^eat 
“j^ueation” as an organic whole, including 
M ijb ^ its stages from the lowest, to the ^best, 


end to. make It % JUbiee^ of 
sideratiojo a 1:^ 

•not only, primanlyib 

but ^ Edueati.tm as a whole fttap llert to oiffliife; 
as a means of progtew and uplift of the entile ' 
population of the country. Ibf such, oom* .. 
prehensive consideration, nothing less than a 
Royal Commission on Indian Edu^atlpn;.; 
appears to be needed at the present janctu^: ■ 
Ine Indian Education Commission of 
considered the primary and second^ stki®!* 
of education; the Indian UniverSitiM Ckuttt. 
mission of 1901 considered only the UniversHjI 
stage; and the Calcutta University Commissoidn ' 
consider^ largely the problems concerning the 
Calcutta University. 1116 question of Eduea<>‘ 
tion in all its stages has not yet bron 
considered in a public and comprehensive 
manner. 

The Conference recommended that the 
total period of education should in no 
case extend beyond 15 years and that it should 
be divided into four stages called Primary, 
Middle, Higher, and University. Proceeding 
more or less on the basis of these recommenda¬ 
tions Provincial Departments of Public 
Instruction would be well advised to rcarljust 
tlieir present systems of education as indicated 
below:— • 

(o) Primary stage consisting of standards 
I-IV and covering a period of 4 years, 
with the vernacular as the medium 
of instruction and with literacy aud 
simple manual training as its main 
objectives. It is pertinent to note 
in tliis connection that the Bengal 
Government have proposed in their 
recent scheme a four years’ course ■ 
for the Primary School stage. 

(6) Middle stage consisting of standards - 
V-VII and covering a period of 3 
years, with the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction. Its objec¬ 
tives should be to give a fair 
knowledge of the raother-tongw, 
elementary arithmetic, provincial 
history and geography, elementary 
physiology and hygiene, drawing, 
light wood-work, needle-work for 
girls, and, where there is an effective 
demand for it, English and pre- 
vocational training in agriculture, 
industry, or commerce. , 

(c) High stage consisting of standards 
VIII-X and covering a period of 3 
years, with the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction in all subjects 
except l^glish. Its objective should 
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be to give general school education 
corresponding to what ii^ given at 
present in our hi^ schools and. 
where there is an effective demand 
for it, vocational training in agri¬ 
culture, industry or commerce, and, 
for girls, in home economics. 

Education in this stage should 
close with a School-Leaving Exami¬ 
nation to be held by Divisional 
Examining Committees under the 
direction of the Department of 
Public Instruction and to be re¬ 
cognised by Government and other 
public bodies as qualifying for 
admission to lower branches of the 
public service, to primary training 
colleges, and to industrial and 
technical institutions. Recognition, 
and inspection of schools up to the 
end of this stage should rest entirely 
with the Government Department 
of Public Instruction. The Univer¬ 
sity should have nothing to do with 
it. Thus would High Schools be 
enabled to free themselves from the 
domination of the University Matri¬ 
culation Examination. 

(d) Higher stage consisting of a course 
of 2 years for High School pupils 
who have passed the School-Leaving 
Examination and who desire to 

i )repare for the University Matricu- 
ation Examination. The medium 
of instruction in this stage should 
be English in all subjects and its 
objective should be preparation for 
^he University Matriculation Exa¬ 
mination. It should give instruction 
of a higher grade, than is at present 
given in our High Schoools and by 
our present school teachers, in 
subjects leading to the Arts courses 
or Mathematics and Science courses 
of the University. The Higher 
School course should close with the 
University Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion which would be held either in 
Arts subjects or in Mathematics and 
Science subjects. The proposed 
Hi^er School would be a higher 
tvpe of secondary school between 
the present-day High School and the 
University likely to produce a better 
quality of recrats for the Univer¬ 
sity. Inaction and Recognition 
of the Higher schools proposed 
diould rest entirely with the 


University.' The Oovernment 
Department of Public 
should have nothing to do with' it. 
(fl) University stage covering a period' 
of 3 years, offering bifurcated 
courses in Arte and Mathematics and 
and Science from the first year.'. 

The scheme of educational readjust¬ 
ment outlined abov^ provides for practical 
training as well as^for intellectual training 
and is calculated to meet the present insistent 
demand for a practical turn being given to 
education. If education is to be divested of 
its present literary character, a beginning in 
this direction should be made in the school 
by inclusion of practical work in its curricula 
for the different stages. Under the scheme 
outlined above, the Primary school pupils 
would do drawing and handwork. The Middle 
school pupils would do drawing, practical 
geometry, light wood-work, and needle-work, 
and would also be pven agricultural, industrial, 
or commercial training of a pre-vocational 
character, if there was an effective demand for 
it. The High School pupils would in addition 
to their ordinary instruction, receive agricul¬ 
tural, industrial, commercial, or domestic 
training of a vocational character if there was 
an effective demand for it. 

In the Philippines, after the first four 
years of the Primary course, three alternative 
Intermediate courses, each of 3 years, viz., a 
General Course, a Farming Course, and a 
Trade Course, are provided to suit different 
needs and aptitudes of pupils. Again, at the 
end of the Intermediate Course are provided 7 
alternative Secondary Courses,,each of 4 years, 
viz,, (i) a General Course, (,w} a Home 
Economics Course, (Hi) a Farming Course, 
(iv) a Trade Course, (v) a Commercial Course, 
(vi) a Normal Course for those who would be 
elementary teachers, and {vii) a Nautical 
Course for sons of sea-faring people living on 
the sea coast. 

The ‘ Mittelschule ’ which is a post-war 
development in education in Germany and is 
based on the four years’ course of the 
‘ Grundschule ’ is both cultural and vocational 
in aim and offers vocational (industrial, com¬ 
mercial, domestic economy, and other) as well 
as general courses of instruction. 

Even in England, the Education Com¬ 
mittee of the London County Council has 
recently suggested “ the establitiiment of a 
system of post-primafry education wbioh 
Vrill function as an integral whole rather than 
in separate departments or typ^ of aehooLUke- 
the present B 3 r 8 tem of senior, central, secondary,. 



and ,• toc^nioal «c|y^ ^ wl^ now-*-t^F ,have., pij^^ 

adnM^^a under diff^erii seta of regutations take wilUbigly to an aitoj^her dif^nf 
>ina tfitt organization of “ a new type of school course in a separate institution dteng 
which :«f0uld be large enough to pnovide within pupils conadered unfit to proceed to the' 



fluidity 

between ail types of post-primary schools is 
desirable in order to secure that every pupil 



history 

schools in the country bears witoass to 
that because of tli^ir general treatment 


According to the scheme 
lined, there would be only 
examinations: 


above osUt^f 
two publi# 


gets the type of education most suitable to his inferior, they are not able to ’atfaract the sauiBK" 
ability and particular bent.” This new type quality of pupils as ordinary sCaMddaiy;' 
of school would, it is ej^ected, “ help to break schools. ‘ “f 

down any prejudices which may exist regarding * * 
the relative merits of one type of post-primary 
education as compared with another.” 

The suggestion that vocational training 
should be ordinarily provided in separate 
vocational institutions after pupils have 
completed the proposed shortened secondary 
coiuse does not appear likely to produce the 
desired result. Pupils who have been nurtured 
on literary instruction for 9 years are hardly 
likely to turn back from the literary course 


(i) The School-Leaving Examination to 
be conducted by toe Department of 
Public Instruction at the end Of too 
10 years' course and 

(tt) the University Matriculation Exa* 
mination at toe end of two years’' 
instruction in a Higher school 


COMMENTS AND CRIHaSMS 


“What the West can learn from the 
East in Hygiene** 

After explaining the necessity of washing the pan 
after attending a call of nature and other matters 
Dr. S. L. Bhandari has, in the July number of this 
iournal, concluded by saying that “in spite of Kipling, 
East and West combined can bring out the solvation of 
the world much (raicker . . . .” May I suggest that 
these remarks apply very well in case of personal 
cleanliness after attending a call of nature. That is, if 
paper is used first and then the part is washed (prefer 
ably with Carbolic soap and water) it will avoid the 
unpleasant feeling of touching fool matter with one's 
own fingers and at the same time secure thorough 
cleanliness. 

Another matter that the doctor could have mentioned 


is the clean and hygenie habit of all Uie upper (das^ 
Indian ladies and many (unfortunately not all) Inditis 
gentlemen of washing the part after nrination. * ' 

Western doctors and thinkers have lately lealiaed tba 
necessity of washing on these occasions* efife IdeaF 
Marriage by Dr. Van de Velde and Ptaetioii Birthr- 
Control by Mrs. Homibrook. 

In big cities, where a tooth-stick (datuna) la not 
easily availsbie everyday, I think we can rednoe the- 
disadvantages of a tooth brash to a minimum by paiehaaiyif; 
a good sterilised one, holding it under a tap, at varioap. 
positions after use and drying it in the aun beaidf^ 
washing it with Carbolic soap or a solute of 
permanganate of potash, after cleming the oievices witjn 
a fine stick, daily or occasionally. 

NmiiAi, CuAimA 0At. 


ERRATUM 


June, 1936, page 636, column II, line 6 
for Sailendra ^n read Sailradra Chandra 
Bannerjee 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



Cultjure and Religion 

Do Culture and Religion go hand in hand? 
Mr, S. Walter Yeomans is of opinion that a 
learner’s years in a University are wasted. In 
Blarkfriars, September, 1935, he puts the situa¬ 
tion thus: 

Lnve of learning, or learning itself? Culture, or 
the acqiiiirition of specialized knowledge? This is the 
great problem which faces every university ip the modem 
age. Some, indeed, claim to have solved it to dieir own 
eatisfaction. Others are still grappling with it. 

The problem has been created with the passage of 
time and the opening up of fresh fields of thought and 
knowledge. Applying equally to both the old and the 
new worlds, it is of universal importance, inasmuch that 
on the solution of it depends the future, not merely of 
our educational systems, but of our civiliution itself.... 

Culture does not necessarily mean the accumulation 
of large quantities of uncorrelated knowledge. .Any 
system of education that aims at being cultural must 
consider both sides of the question. The acquisition of a 
eerfhin amount of knowledge may be, and is, important, 
but equally important is the knowledge of how to use our 
leisure. Modem education makes no attempt to train 
the growing mind to use the time of leisure profitably 
—in fact, the student of to-day has no time left for 
mental leisure, so great is the demand and the necessity 
for the acquisition of more and still more knowledge. No 
provision is made for that wide reading which is so 
essential for a tme conception of life. 

This is the one great handicap that the university 
graduate has to overcome when he, or she, goes out 
into the world. The university man may have a far more 
extensive knowledge of his subject than his less fortunate 
brethren, but he lacks the experience necessary to apply 
it. . . , , 

In one respect the universities arc worse on t^day 
than they were in the Middle Ages—they lack the idem 
that religion used to give them. Religious thought at 
the modem university is in a stale of chaos. It lacks 
co-ordination and unity. No attempt is made to link up 
education and religion. While admitting that a return to 
the old religious conditions of the universities is 
impossible, they could at least insist on a greater degree 
■of religious instruction, based on fundamentals, and 
avoiding controverted dogma. 


AE 

Aodh de Blacam pays the following tribute 
to the famous Irish man of letters, Mr. G. W. 
Russell {M) in The Irish Monthly, September,. 
1935: 

Few men of letters in onr time have made a bigger 
stir than Mr. George W. Russell who died in 

July. The many tributes paid to his memory, by men 


of different lands, races, cre^s, callings, tastes, interests 
tributes which had the ring 'of grief, prove the range of 
his influence. He had become a legend, even while ho 
lived, like Dr. Samuel Johnson, with whom he may lie 
likened-—not as to nature, indeed, but in this: that be 
wrote little that will live of its own merit, yet was the 
centre of a circle of writers and a leader of many. 

He expressed his nature best in his paintings of 
sunsets and dawn on the aand-dunes of Donegal, great 
sweeps of coast, light spilt through trees, flashing water, 
^m, glimmering twilight scenes. He resembled Turner 
in his intoxication with light and many hues. He was 
made to be a sensuous painter of landscape. Tt was a 
pity that he lacked the discipline to turn his g’ft to 
perfect use. The best impression of him can be gut 
from the bust in the Municipal Gallery, Dublin : a gr-at 
leonine, meditative head among the images of many otb'-r 
men of distinction, whom no land but Ireland could breed. 
This was the man, denied the art that he loved, and 
working with words that he never had mastered, who yet 
was a mover of his time, admired and even loved liy 
many. How did that mind affect so many others? Ily 
the gift of talk. was the greatest talker of the 

times. . . . 

Where M was at his best with the pen was in those 
remarkable essays week by week, in the Irish Homestead, 
in which he dealt with the co-operative system, and w'th 
rural life in general. ... He developed a plan for a 
co-operative commonwealth which amounted to a draft 
constitution. Many thought his scheme Utopian, bul^ it 
was more practical and sound than many schemes which 
have come into actuality in Europe since the World 
War. His book on Co-operation, and that fine volume 
The National Being, set forth bis ideas on these matters, 
and deserve study. Perhaps some part of his proposals 
will be embodied in an Irish constitution yet. ... 

It is needless to discuss his doctrine, his pantheism, 
which made gods of us all and denied the transcendent 
God of Heaven. He declared that Prometheus, was just 
as historical as Christ—that Christ Himself was simply 
another symbol, raised by man’s m3rth*m8king mind. In 
facile, highly-coloured verse, he sang of our supposed 
journey home to a heaven from umich long ago we 
descended into the earthen world. He believed in 
reincarnation, and once in youth told Mr. Yeats that he 
was resigned to wait until his next life on earth for the 
realisation of hia desires in art or poetry. 

His influence lives, perhaps, in many disciples of his 
co-operative doertines, but yet more in the many whom 
he helped and encouraged, who were atimiilatd by his 
mental eagerness, differed from him, yet went farther in 
more orthodox paths than they would have gone if he 
had not set them thinking hard. 


LaacBBhire and India 

Uiyder the caption 'Lancashire Looks at 
Missions/ Mr. Cecil Northcott presents tlio 
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following pen-i)ictwre in Th$ IntemaHoml 
Review of Miasiom, October, 1936: 

The great weaving aection of the cottoh industry in 
north-east Lancashire was almost wholly dependent on 
its enormous trade with India. The nmple, white dhotu 

e lured out ceaselessly through the Liverpool docks. 

epeat orders came almost automatically every six months, 
warehouses emptied, weaving sheds rattled, money was 
saved and the magic phrase ‘t’ boom* went round. 
Then came Mr. Gandhi’s boycott, difficulties in the 
silver market and increased Japanese competition in the 
Far East. The bottom fell out of the industry, manu¬ 
facturers went penniless in a night and thousands of 
workers were thrown on the unemployment dole. 

In 1931, Mr. Gandhi stood in the centre of Darwen— 
a typical east Lancashire cotton town—and watched the 
eople as they passed him in the street. He had been 
rought from London by a well-known Congregational 
family, deeply interested in the work of the London 
Missionary Society, in order that he might see for himself 
the state of a Lancashire town. He watched the people 
pouring from a matinee at a cinema and noticed that 
most of them were well dressed and well fed. He could 
hardly believe that they were unemployed, and asked how 
much relief they got. He gasped at a figure like twenty- 
eight shillings a week for a man and his wife, fifteen 
shillings for a single man and thirteen for a woman. 
Some of Ills Indian brethren were only getting that a 
year. 

That visit of Mr. Gandhi was a revelation to many 
Lancashire people of the real slate of the people of India. 
For the first time many realized in their own terms that 
bad though the slump and unemployment were, the per¬ 
manent state of villagers in India was indescribably 
worse, and that their great industry bad grown up and 
boomed on trade with people infinitely worse off than 
themselves. For the Lancashire mind at its best is inter¬ 
national in its thinking, and its great doctrines of 
individualism, international peace and free trade have 
been practical ideals as well as practical politics and 
good business. The little figure of Mr. Gandhi in his 
robe by the tram-track was a sign to the town that their 
religion and their industrial prosperity were international. 

There has been little resentment against India as 
far as I have noticid in Lancashire, although here and 
there one has heard of decreased support of misssions 
because of the Indian situation. There is resentment and 
bitterness against Japan as the arch-villain in the piece, 
and many monstrous stories about slavery in Japanese 
mills, low standards of living and unfair competition arc 
readily believed. But the ordinary man is reasonable 
enough to see that Japan is passing through a period 
of industrial expansion similar to the British expansion 
of a hundred and more years ago, and that she is able 
to take over en bloc the gifts to industry of science and 
discovery which have made her growing-pains less arduous 
and her achievements more spectacular. 


So, Mars has Staged a Comeback 

The following observations on the doom of 
disarmament appear in The People's Tribune, 
October, 1935: 

Several years ago the fact was joyfully proclaimed 
aroiiod the world that war had been outlawed by all 
civilized nations, but it is now very evident that Mars 
has “staged a comeback,” as the sports-writers lav. snd 
the outlaw has returned to his former haunts as bold as 


ever, if not bidder. #ith t!^ bettgiie Nttdpns piuats^sii 
on a slck-faed from which it.Jc dpsbtfal whether It iwIQI 
ever get up amin, recent evmus at Geneva have 
clearly shown Uiere is no proniect of anything practietd 
b^g done in the direction of disarmament |>r a jong; 
time to come. It did not need the Imo-Abyssinion oHsls 
j-p. make this fact clear. Four years ago a oertolni 
incident at Mukden indicated the coming of a storm 
which would wreck all hopes of any iatemadonM sgpf* 
ment in tlw way of reducing armies and navies and 
air-forces, what has happened in various parts of' the 
niid-&ptebmer 1931, and the ninth mbhtH 
of 1935 has made it only too painfully clear that untA 
there is a very considerable change of heart all round* 
disarmament is doomed. As Britain’s Prime Ministoi 
recently said “ The only defence is in offence, which 
means that you have to kill women and children more 
quickly than the enemy if you want to save yourselves.^ 
L surprising to read of a handbook being 

published by the British Government for the guMa ncff 
of Its citizens as to. the most effective precanlions to be 
token in the event of air-raids upon England. It is 
wriously stated, In this official publication, that every 
house and every business establishment should have at 
least one room to which all inmates could retire 
in the event of a gas-attack from the air. To provide 
effective home precautions against gas attacks would 
mean setting up gas-proof shelters for the entire 
population of Great Britain at an estimated cost of 
between 1,000 and 1,500 million pounds, which even the 
British Government cannot afford to lay out in these hard 
times. But according to the Home Office handbook every 
house in England should have one room selected before¬ 
hand and suitably equipped to meet the emergency.* 
Naturally nervous people have not been made less so 
by result of a reent “ raid ” on Portsmouth, Gosport, 
and Southampton, conducted at the request of the naval 
and military authorities who wished to test the plans 
they had made to defend Britain’s great naval base. For 
nine hours the three towns were completely “blacked 
out ’’—not a light was allowed to be seen save the rays 
from fifty searchlights trying to “ spot ” several squadroUa 
of heavy bombing-planes, which succeeded in Upping 
hundreds of “ bombs ” upon vital spots in the naval base 
of Portsmouth and the shipping port of Southampton, I£ 
the attack had been a real one, the enemy would have 
destroyed his objectives with much the same success as 
attended an earlier “raid” on London, when the 
“enemy” reached the places he desired to bomb with' 
a facility which showed that progress in planning effective 
defence against air-attack has not kept pace with the 
increasing powers of attack. And in the event 
of a real enemy hovering overhead the only thing 
for non-combatant men, women, and children to dtv 
is to make tracks for the nearest bomb-proof, 
gas-proof shelter, where they may mediute at leisure 
upon the fact that mustard gas and Lewisite lie on 
the ground in liquid form and may continue to- 
kill for several weeks after a raid, and that boiling may 
be necessary to free clothes from contamination, and 
that anyone who walks in a street which has bee» 
contaminated with poison-gas may have to take his leather 
boots to be treated at a special depot, and if a concrete 
surface has been soaked with liquid musUrd gas it may 
be necessary to break it up and relay it. Of all forma 
of death known to man there are few more painful than 
that which results from the effects of mustard gas, though 
some of the new gases, which are being kept in reserve 
in various countries as the “surprise weapon” with 
which every array hopes to win the next war, are saldf 
to produce even more intense agony. 
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All of which ahows that Mars today is more 
'malerolent, da well aa more powerful, than ever. Not 
only are aoldiers and aailora to be blown to bita, blinded, 
maimed for life, and shell-shocked, but civilians of all 
ages and both sexes are to be exposed to the most 
ftendish torments which can be devised by the devili^ 
ingenuity of chemiats. 

Excliuiveneu of European Clubs in Indhi 

In an open letter to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Sir Chimanlal Siatalvad of Bombay 
has raised the question whether official patron¬ 
age should be extended to the clubs which ex¬ 
cludes Indians. The Australian cricketers who 
are now in India have refused invitation from 
such a club at Karachi. Philip Morrell dis¬ 
cusses this ‘ very delicate question ’ in The 
Asiatic Review, October, 1936, and says: 

I know the argument for not admitting Indians, 
-even when highly cultivated and intelligent men—the 
sort of men whom we meet aa friends in England—^to 
English clubs in India. A club, it is said, is a purely 
private affair, and if Englishmen in India like to have 
their clubs to themselves, so as to preserve the home 
atmospbm, what right has anyone to object? But the 
answer is, I think, that a club composed almc^t entirely 
of people in official positions can never be a purely 
'.private affair, and the existence of these exclusive clubs 
tends no doubt to make social intercourse between 
'Englishmen and Indians far more difficult than it would 
otborwise be. It is a pity that the admirable example 
set by the present Viceroy in the founding of the 
WilUngdon Club at Bombay has not been more generally 
follow^ 

I now come to the second difficulty : that Indians 
themselves are often over-sensitive and therefore unreason¬ 
able; but here again there is a bad tradition to be over¬ 
come. If Indians are sensitive, it is because too often 
in the past they have had their feelings hurt, and because 
they are not yet convinced that in social matters, as well 
as in political, the English, who have so many social 
advantages in India, are ready to disregard differences of 
face and creed and what is called the colour bar. In 
die Indian States these troubles hardly exist. In Mysore, 
in Jaipur, and Indore we found admirable clubs, at 
which English and Indians mot and played bridge and 
tennis and polo together on perfectly easy terms, and 
one of the happiest evenings I remember in India was 
at a dinner party at Bangalore, in which the members 
were exactly divided between the two races, and the 
conversation was as frank and unrestrained as at any 
EntJish table and in some ways far more interesting. 
The trouble in fact is the same, though seen from a 
different point of view. As the ascendancy spirit dis¬ 
appears on our ride—as sooner or later it must and will 
—the over-sendtiveness on theirs will disappear also. 

A Cotton Wair ? 

The Living Age, October, 1935, makes the 
following comment on the * Heaven-sent oppor¬ 
tunity ' of having a Jap-America Cotton War: 

Japan's attempt to develop a cotton empire of its 
own in the Far East bids fidr to become one of the 
outstanding factors in Roosevelt’s 1936 campaign. Hie 
United States grows about 13 million bales of cotton 


a year and exports about 7 million, of which Japan bays 
nearly 2 million, Germany and En^and taking tess than 
million bales each. Now Japan will plant 2 milliou 
acres of cotton next year in five Chinese provinces— 
Hopei, Shantung, Kiangsu, Honan, and Shanu. Already 
China produces 2 million bales of cotton a year and next 
year is expected to produce 3 million bales, not indudhig 
those areas enumerated above, where the Japanese are 
distributing cottonseed free of charge. What has made 
this scheme possible is Japan’s military conquest of North 
China and Manchuria, whpre the best land for cultivating 
cotton lies. Needless to uy, British propagandists, eager 
to involve the United States in war with Japan, have a 
Heaven-sent opportunity here. Roosevelt depends on the 
home of King Cotton for re-election and is not likely to 
let American control of half the cotton markets of the 
world pass into Japanese hands without a challenge. The 
fact that Japanese capital must subdue China by force 
of arms before undertaking the economic conquest of our 
Southern States supplies the necessary moral impetus for 
the next crusades to make the world safe for democracy. 


Relations Cordial But . . . 

‘ Relations between the British Empire and 
Saudi Arabia are cordial. But there has been 
no settlement of a very troublesome dispute’ 
—so laments W. N. Ewer in the Daily Herald, 
the Labour Daily of London, and proceeds on 
to say: 

King Iban Saud and the British Government arc, and 
have for some time been, at loggerheads over the owner¬ 
ship of some hundreds of square miles of sandy desert— 
completely barren, uninhabited except for the occasional 
visits of nomadic tribes. Nevertheless, the Arabian King 
is very stubborn in his claim that this desert patch is 
in his dominions. And the British Government is equally 
stubborn in its claim that the patch rightly belongs to 
the British-protected princes, whose tiny ‘states’ lie 
dotted along the Trucial Coast of the Persian Gulf. 

Why should there be any quarrel over such an un¬ 
desirable freehold property, across which no one has 
ever troubled to mark out a bm^pdary? Why has it 
become as coveted as Naboth’s vineyard? The answer is 
to be found in a single syllable—oil. 

We are not quarreling over the sands of the desert. 
We are quarreling over the oilfield that may;—or may 
not—lie beneath. There is oil across the Gulf in Southern 
Persia. There is oil in Kuwait at the head of tlje Gulf. 
There is oil in the Bahrein Islands, a little way up the 
coast. Likely enough, the geologists say, there is oil 
under the desert lands of Hasa and under the desert lands 
behind the Trucial Gjast. Anyway, the chances are gem 
enough for big oil companies to be very Interested, for 
governments to be very interested. 


A Road to Ruin ? 

There are people who think that Abyssi- 
nain War is nothing short than Italy’s race on 
the road to ruin. Qiustizia e lAberta, an anti- 
Facsist paper of Parie, says: 

Even if one counts on a rapid victory (which is 
putting the best possible face on the matter), the African 
war means for Italy the road to min. The. biOicni that 
we are spending and riiall spend on toads,' cannon, 
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provisions, soldiers’ pay,^ etc., we shall certainly not get 
back when the Abyssinian war is over—any more than 
we got back the far fewer billions spent in Eritrea and 
Libya. If for the soldiers the war means death, for the 
Italian economy it means inflation and ruin. Exchange 
rates, debts, money, prices will rise vertically while the 
people, upon whom in the end the immense costs of the 
war will fjdl, will be forced to reduce still further their 
already miserable standards of living. And the respon¬ 
sibility for this must be placed squarely at the door of 
the criminals whose delusions of grandeur and desire for 
personal power are leading the nation to catastrophe. 


The Next Viceroy 

Lord Linlithgow has been appointed 
Viceroy of India. ‘ He has been influential 
behind the scenes rather than prominent on the 
stage of public life ’ and the following observa¬ 
tion by P. Q. R. in the Spectator, the 
Conservative Weekly of London will be read by 
Indian readers with much interest: 

In appearance and manner he is a fine type of British 
aristocrat. Tall, robust, and erect in figure, he ha-s a way. 
of inclining 'his head like Jove on Olympus. An im¬ 
pression of dignity and poise is conveyed as he walks, 
and still more when he takes the chair. An observer 
is first struck by his deep voice and powerful lower jaw 
but is reassured by a humorous mouth, kindly eyes, and 
the brow of a thinker. Clearly a dominating personality 
with a force of character and subtlety of intellect above 
the average. 

Lord Linlithgow assumed the responsibilities of adult 
life at an early age and has had a wide and varied 
experience. Sucxieeding to his father’s title and estates 
in 1908 at the age of twenty-one, he married at twenty- 
four and served with distinction in the Great War. After 
filling the posts of Deputy Chairman of the Conservative 
Party and Civil Lord of the Admiralty, he left politics 
for industry and became a director of several companies. 
.\s chairman of the Committee on Distribution and Prices 
of Agricultural Produce and of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture,* he acquired the reputation of being 
an ideal committee chariman- - tactful, hard-working, 
subtle, and quick to seize a point and, when necessary, 
to steer clear of the rocks. lie can administer a rebuke 
with devastating pungency or disarming mildness, as the 
occasion demands. But much of his success is due to 
a Puckish impromptu humour, which breaks out now as 
light: badinage, now as brilliant repartee, and frequently 
as a lightning-conductor in an atmosphere charged with 
thundcraouds. A man who can in a moment turn from 
grave to gay is both master of himself and well equipped 
to' be leader of others. 

Of his qualities of mind the most outstanding are 
versatility, sound judgment, and tolerance. Agriculture 
and India are his special subjects; but he can hold his 
own with experts on literature, art, economics, and 
scientific research. He knows more about business than 
the average economist and more about economics than 
most business men. In the course of a conversation he 
will surprise you by giving the latest prospects of a cure 
for the common cold or an outline of the effect on China 
of America’s silver policy, as well as a racy tale of his 
Scottish tenantry. His cast of mind is curious, skeptical, 
judicial; not positive and dogmatic. He is more prone 
to listen than to preach; and, if he lays down the law 
in a challenging epigram at one moment, he wilb in the 
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next be weighing up and accepting a large. inMwii»,r.{^ 
truth in its precise opposite. As Mr. Baldwin said J| 
reply to a parliamentary question, the older he gets thb 
more impressed he becomes with the many-sidemm of 
truth; but, whereas Mr. Baldwin's tolerance and tt^de 
^mpaUues are associated with a certain indifference to, 
if not distrust of, science and economics, Lord Linlithgow 
is keenly appreciative of the achievements and possibilities, 
as well as the limitations, of scientific methods. 

Like Mr. Baldwin, he judges men by their cbaract» 
and ideas by the character of the men who hold them. 
But, like many of the survivors of his age who fought in 
the War, he is more conscious than the older generation 
of the ferment of new ideas with which the Conservative 
instinct for tradition and stability has to make its peace 
in a rapidly changing world. l.ord Linlithgow has had 
the advantage of contact with all classes, particularly of 
Ilia fellow Scotsmen, and has the gift of making varied 
friendships in all walks of life. In this he resembles his 
great-uncle. General Andy Wauchope of Niddrie, whose 
popularity with the Scottish working classes was remark¬ 
able. 

Like his predecessor, the new Viceroy will be greatly 
assisted by the personality of his wife. Tall, stately and 
serene, with a ready smile and easy manner, she is ideally 
suited to play her part in promoting the ri^t atmosphere 
for introducing the new era in fn^a. She accompanied 
him during his visit to India in 1926-28 as Chiarman of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture and shared 
his intimate studies of village life. It must have fallen to 
few Englishmen to have obtained so detailed a knowledge 
of Indian life and politics without having served in the 
Indian Civil Service; and, indeed, there must be few 
Indians who have acquired so clear a picture of agri¬ 
cultural conditions and problems in every prs?ince. 
Lord Linlithgow worked with terrific energy during his 
two years in India. All who have served with him in 
tiiat nr any other field testify to his kindness and 
generosity to colleagues and subordinates and to the 
thoroughness and quickness of grasp with which he tackles 
the business in hand. 

The Viceroy Designate i.s still young and has yet to 
prove that he possesses the highest gifts of statesmanship 
and a<lministration. But his friends feel every confidence 
that there is no man living, of his generation, better 
qualified by character, intellect, and experience to assume 
the burden of guiding India’s destiny in these critical 
times. 


Twelve Years of the Turkish Republic 

Frederick T. Memll who visited Turkey 
in 1934 and has made a special study of Turkish 
nationalism, writes in Foreign Policy Reports, 
October 9, 1935: 

Since 1923 the Turkish Republic has been carpring on 
a fundamental revolution based on five principles: 
republicanism, secularism, nationalism, modernization of 
industry and agriculture, and controlled economy. The 
flight of Mohammed VI on the English battleship Malaya 
in 1922 ended the despotic rule of the sultans. With 
the abolition of the Caliphate and the secularization of 
education in March, 1924, the abrogation of the religious 
provisions of the constitution in 1928, and the more recent 
acts restricting the garb and speech of the clergy, Turkey 
lias become a secular state. Fear that unsympathetic 
minorities might prove to be a source of reaction and 
unrest intensified the nationalist fever which rented after 
the war in the final eradication of the Armenians, while 
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later the Greeki were forced to migrate to Greece by 
the 1923 agreements for exchange of populations. Since 
then, all foreign elements have been gradually eliminated, 
either by turkification and suppression, as in the case of 
the Kurds, or by legislation in the economic and social 
sphere affecting foreign residents in Turkey. At present 
this nationalistic feeling, expressing itself in “ Turkey 
for the Turks," is clearly evident. Worship of the state 
is filling the void caused by the decay of Islamic tradi¬ 
tion and leadership. The desire to become a self-suffi¬ 
cient, industralized state has led Turkey along the road 
of economic nationalism. Here again the state is 
omnipotent, for the government aims to control all econo¬ 
mic activity. Thus the political, religious, social and 
economic theories of the fomalists have altered virtually 
every phase of life in Turkey since the establishment of 
the Republic. 

He concludes as followsi: 

In the face of seemingly insurmountable obstacles, 
Turkey has made remarkable progress during the twelve 
years of the Republican regime. First-hand observers 
of Turkey continually remark on the rapidity with which 
the Turks are assimilating Western methods and civiliza¬ 
tion. In the political sphere a purely national, sovereign 
state, commanding the loyalty of its people and the respect 
of other nations, has been created. The social program 
of the government has made definite progress in popular 
education and the emancipation of women. Health and 
living conditions have also been improved. In the finan¬ 
cial sphere, Turkey has adjusted its foreign obligations, 
and by instituting a policy of “pay as you go” in its 
internal affairs has strengthened its credit abroad. Econo- 
micitlly, the new regime is revolutionizing agriculttire 
and establishing an industry in an effort to become self- 
sufficient in manufactured goods. On the other hand, 
economic nationalism, restriction of foreign trade, hea^ 
appropriations for national defense, and the government’s 
internal financial policy are at present the major difficul¬ 
ties which beset the Turkish people in their attempt to 
gain economic and political security. The first stage of 
the Turkish revolution has been effectively completed. 
The final stage, that of consolidation, is now in progress. 


Toward World Unification 

As the American colonists extended their 
patriotism from state to nation, so now the 
peoples must learn how to extend their social 
loyalty to embrace the world—^thereby not 
decreasing but making more effective their 
natural patriotism for their own nations and 
in the World Order, October, 1935, Willard P. 
Hatch says: 

Geographical barriers that interfered with intercom¬ 
munication, causing various languages to be developed 
among communities thus kept apart,^ have been swept 
aside by the God-given inventive genius of the modem 
age. Steamship lines, rail lines, airplane and automobile 
carry inquisitive humanity to all parts of the globe. The 
cable, the telegraph and telephone make the doings of 
each nation the breakfast reading of all other peoples. 

The inter-relating lines of commerce, industry, 
science, art and music are world-wide and world-connect¬ 
ing. Also the literature of the world receives iu 
contributions from the authors of all nations. 

More and more do the nationa consult one another 
regarding the affairs of paramount interest to all mankind. 


The result of all the above is that the nations of the 
world, through an ordained evolution and maturing of 
events, stand, in relation to one another, in abont the 
same relative position that the original thirteen coloues 
occupied each toward each. 

There is nothing contrary to same patriotism in the 
idea of world-unification—^there are backward nationa, it 
is true, just as there are some states in the United States 
that fail behind others in education, and are still affficted 
with bigotry, provincialism, prejudice of religion and race, 
and a strange and perverse attitude toward anything that 
is new, whether the new thought and mode of action be 
beneficial or not. Be thaV as it may, such things did 
not prevent a successful unification of the colonies that 
was to consummate in the United States. Nor could one 
justly be accused of being unfaithful to his state because 
he sow the benefits of a union with other states; any 
more than one can rightly be accused of disloyalty to his 
nation, because he sees clearly the benefits that will result 
from union with other nations in a world oneness that 
will eliminate war. 


Negroes and American Textbooks 

‘ Revise the textbooks ’ this is the demand 
made by the Conference on Education and 
Race Relations, an organization of one hundred 
•Southern educators, with headquart-ers at 
Atlanta, because they, these books, omissions 
'and inclusions in these books, ‘ make for much 
misunderstanding ’ as far as Negroes are con¬ 
cerned. The New Republk, October 2, 1935, 
describes the situation thus: 

A study of textbooks in common us<i in American 
public schools to determine what kind of material they 
contain relative to the Negro has just been completed 
by the Conference on Education and Race Relations, an 
organization of one hundred Southern educators, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. Twenty standard textbooks in 
history were examined and it was found that seventeen 
of them leave the student in complete ignorance that 
Ne^oes ever rendered the slightest service to the flag of 
tlieir country. Eighteen of the twenty histories made no 
mention whatever of the Negro’s progress since eman¬ 
cipation, and there was a general failure to assess fairly 
the relative responsibility of the confused freedmen and 
their while leaders for the mistakes and crimes of the 
Reconstruction era. Fourteen of the principal textbooks 
in civics were studied, and exactly one-half of them made 
no reference to the Negro or to the problems incident 
to liis presence in this country. Three treated the subject 
so lightly as to leave scarcely any impression, three brief 
treatments tended to deepen existing prejudices, and only 
one made any real attempt at adequacy and fairness. 
Thirty-eight textbooks in litreature were read, and twenty- 
five of these contained no suggestion that the Negro has 
ever made the least contribution to the literature of 
America. Eight books mentioned briefly only a single 
writer (either Phillis Wheatley or Paul Laurence Dunbar); 
one named both; and only four mentioned as many as 
three or more Negro writers. In view of these findings 
of “omissions and inclusions that make for misunder¬ 
standing," the Conference seems justified in calling for 
a considerable revision of American textbooks. 
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The PiitUh Would have Grabbed It 

The Inquirer, October 12, 1935, gives cur¬ 
rency to a fine story with good humour: 

There is hope for the British so Iobk as they eon 
enjoy R joke against themselves. I found the foBowing 
story in an EngUsh weekly paper. A missionary in hadia 
was having an earnest talk wi^ a Hindu whom he hoped 
to convert to Christianity. ** Come now,** said the 
missionary, “wouldn’t you like to go to Heaven when 
you die? ’’ 

The Hindu shook his head in polite regret. 

“I do not think,” he said, “that Heaven can be very 
good, or the British would have grabbed it years agol ” 


The Paltry General S(hop 

The special correspondent of the Unity at 
Geneva is no admirer of the League of Nations. 
In a recent issue of the paper (October 7,1935), 
he says: 

Nowadays when no one knows what he wants and 
the majority want nothing, Mussolini is the man of the 
moment. Whilst the others, like snails in dry weather^ 
have crept into the shelter of their houses and barred 
the entrance, Mussolini has ventured out into the middle 
of the road. Only those who want something attain 
something. 

Look at the Japanese! They wanted to have 
Manchuria. While they took it, they told the League of 
Nations that they were not taking it. When, a year later, 
the League of Nations got to know through its committee 
what it had known all along, i.e., that Japan had taken 
Manchuria, it was finally necessary to come to a determi¬ 
nation. And the League decided to deny facts and not 
to recognize Japan’s conquest of Manchuria. Japan, proud 
of her victory, got offend and left. Members of the 
League, who had made much money by selling arms to 
Japan during the war about which they knew nothing 
until it was over, now turned to concluding trade agree¬ 
ments with Japan in Manchuria which they did not 
recognized as belonging to Japan. 

Japan is the pr<Aotype. If only one wants something, 
thc^ one gets it. So now Mussolini wants to have 
Abyssinia and he has already begun to be a hero merely 
because he wants something. 

The°Le8gue of Nations wants nothing, for the League 
of Nations is nothing. No League of Nations results merely 
because a number of representatives of capitalist govern¬ 
ments are assembled under the same roof. The meaning 
of the word shows this. A league is an association whose 
object is a common course of action founded upon 
common interests. But the members of the League of 
Nations have no interests in common. Each one sees 
only the interests of his own country. Each merely 
haggles about his own country’s advantage. “You let 
me escape condemnation when I am a bandit, and then 
I’ll support you when you are one.” That is the 
principle, and thereby a common course of action is 
precluded. It is on this principle all their talks of either 
peace or justice are based. Tlie history of the League 
can teach this to anyone who will allow himself to be 
infonned. 

The League of Nations has a pact which the nations 
have all signed. The most important clause. Article IS, 
forbids them to cany on war. Then, none the less, they 
do so carry on war, some prefer to remain in thd League, 
others to leave. It is of no consequence whatsoever 


whether those who fight leave the Leagne and tlliiQlft,:iil||gi 
sell them arms remain membera, or nfee vetia, . 


Woxld Patriotbm 

While pajring a glowing tribute to the late 
Mies Jane Addams, whom he calls 'World 
Patriot,’ Curtis W. Reese spealu of world 
patriotism as follows in The Christian Register 
(October 10, 1935): 

Today among enlightened leaders there is a Wide* 
spread movement in the direction of a more generous 
patriotism, in which movement Jane Addams was a 
pioneer. In both national and international politics this 
issue is now the dividing line hstween men and policies. 
The basic question is~^all the nations remain armed 
camps, each seeking to outdo the other, or shall they be 
woven into a brotherhood of the world where each will 
seek the good of all? Tbe answer depends very largely 
upon whether the educators of the world allow themsmves 
to become the tools of narrow-minded rulers or whether 
they maintain their independence. The best time to build 
mind patterns on a world scale is while the mind is 
young. In Hull House, children come in contact with 
the diildren of other racial and national groups. There 
they learn that no race or nation has a comer on values. 
There friendships are formed that encircle the globe. 
Some day this attitude will be taken over by the school 
system, the textbooks of the schools will be re-written, 
so that children will be taught to honor and glorify the 
men of toil and industry and art and science, rather than 
the men of war. Every pedagogical principle known 
be applied by the most able men and women to the 
elimination of action patterns that lead to war and 
toward action patterns &at lead to peace. Tliia will be 
no easy task. The road is long and difficult. Old ideas 
die hard. Hate and prejudice have an iron grip. 
Suspicion is well entrenched. Vested interests fear 
innovations. Insidious foes constantly attack acadmeie 
freedom. These difficulties can be overcome only by 
educators who regard freedom as a sacred right, and 
resolve to defend it at all costs. 

A second important step in the development of world 
patriotism is the fostering of all sorts of international 
organizations,— scientific, humanitarian, governmental; 
and in this Miss Addams was ever active. Every organi¬ 
zation whose membership crosses a national boundary 
line has in it possibilities beyond its definite purpose. 
International federation of clubs, of educational associa¬ 
tions, of fraternal movements, of religious fellowship, are 
all units of a new world order. They should definitely 
plan their programs so as to integrate diSerences and 
create world sentiment. 

The integration of differences is especially important, 
for we are coming to understand that a world order 
cannot be constructed of likenesses alone, but that 
differences also must ^ builded into the structure. We 
casnot create world patriotism by ignoring differences, 
much lees by scoring them. Back of all effecrive effotta 
to build a world patriotism must be not only the dynamc 
and creative but also the tolerant and receptive mind. 
The lowliest tribes have native virtues that are needed 
by the most cultured civilizations. Exchange of values 
is as essential to world life as is the creation of values. 
Every culture must have equal opportunities to develop 
the best that is in it, and to make its special contribution 
to the culture of the woiid. 
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Toward Understanding India 

Professor George P. Conger, the American 
author of The World of Epitomizations: A 
Study of the Philosophy of the Sciences, who 
last year spent a few months in India, studying 
the philosophies and religions of the country, 
sets down, in an interesting article in The Aryan 
Path on Toward Understanding India, a few 
points which seem to him to mark the way of 
understanding: 

The first point is geographical. In this respect, 
India is, in rather striking fashion, comparable to 
Europe. If we take Asia and Europe together as the 
continent of Eurasia, Europe is a peninsula at its western 
end, and India is a peninsula at its southern end. Each 
peninsula is a subcontinent, with a mixture of races, 
languages, governments, and religions. Each peninsula 
has records and remains of ancient cultures, among them 
in each case one culture which extended over the boundary 
lines of many present-day divisions and is still widely 
influt^ntJal. The influence of that which we may call 
Sanskrit culture in India is certainly comparable with 
that of its cognate Latin, or Greek and Latin, culture in 
Europe; it would be a profound and richly rewarding 
study to pursue this comparison in detail. Each of the 
two peninsulas affords a home to more than one of the 
world’s principal religions, although the Muslims in 
Europe are less important in their peninsula than are the 
Indian Muslims in theirs. Consciousness of racial and 
political unity and community, if not actually further 
advanced in India than in Europe, is at any rate a more 
living ideal. 

My second point concerns morals and social con¬ 
ditions. If we of America would understand India, we 
need to remind ourselves pointedly of the obvious fact 
that every social system has its evils as well as its 
excellences. It scarcely befits an American to expose or 
deplore the evils of India, unless he thinks also of 
gangland in Chicago, the divorce merry-go-round at Reno, 
the false glamour of Hollywood, the long story of 
injustice to the Negro, and the growing bitterness of 
American economic conflicts. A just comparison of ctUs 
of India and America is hindered by a characteristic 
almost ingrained in each of the two peoples. The Indian, 
coming from the East, is naturally sensitive to the finer 
things of life, and sensitive to any failure to achieve 
them and to any criticism because of such failure. Cto 
the other hand, the American, coming from the West, is 
temperamentally less sensitive, and has often been reared 
to regard the essential soundness, and even the 
superiority, of his own civilization as beyond qiiestion. 
Ea^ man in this respect needs to meet the oAer halfway. 

If we of America would understand India, we must 
get rid not merely of the notion—this is not so difficult— 
but also of any lingering attitudes which here and there 
accompany the notion—that differences of skin pigmenta¬ 
tion give any man cultural or spiritual prestige as 
compt^ with any other man. 


If we of America woiAd understand India, we must 
get away from missionary situations and missionary 
problems. This is not denying that if we wish to help 
India, the missionary point of view may be valuable; 
still less is it denying that there are in India many 
missionaries who understand Indian life with real insight 
and appreciation. With all this granted, I think it is 
of primary importance that if we wish to understand 
India, we shodld learn about it from the Indians 
themselves. 

I doubt if “the man in the street ’’ in India is any 
more religions, or any better example of his religion, 
than is the man in the street in America. 

Finally, if we would understand India, we must think 
of India as increasingly helping herself out of her own 
difiiculties. Notable achievements are beginning to show 
—witness the brilliant administration of affairs in some 
of the native states, the developing solidarity and sense 
of brotherhood within, if not as yet altogether between, 
various communal groups, and the work of the beloved 
Candhiji in the villages. Everyone secs that there are 
still formidable obstacles. We of America cannot yet 
see how India can help herself effectively so long as the 
caste system is allowed to stifle ability or cramp a person’s 
choice of occupation, nor how agriculture can hope to 
prosper without sterner measures against animal pests. 
But the heartening fact in the whole situation is the 
number of Indians who. in their own ways if not in ours, 
are devoting themselves with utter consecration to the 
problems of their people. 

The Pioneer of Indian Folk>Lore 

Freda M. Bedi writes in Contemporary 
India: y 

Love for one’s country is not only expressed in 
political activity, or in more obvious forms of social 
service. Anything that demands one’s whole life in the 
service of some form of national renaissance is of great 
value- of inestimable value—in the rebirth of a country. 
Prof. Devendra Satyarthi has, since 1925, devoted his 
whole life and small personal resources to the single- 
minded ideal of collecting for India in some organised 
and permanent form the rich treasures of her folk-lore 
from their hiding-places in the villages. He has listened 
to the people of India saying their immemorial songs, and 
has written them down, and translated them from their 
original dialects into both English and Hindi, so that 
all India will be able to share their unspoiled beauty. 
He has gone into the villages of Bengal, into the mountains 
of the Frontier, to Gujral, to the mines of culture in 
the United Provinces, to the lonely shepherds of Kashmir 
—^no corner of India has failed to contribute to his 
unique collection, and it grows more varied and represen¬ 
tative every month. 

The very soul of a people bubbles foj^ in its 
indigenous songs and dances—those marks of joy in^ life 
and nUage festivity that ore as old as the festivals 
themselves. Its heart pulses in the beat of the music 
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and speak* is the simplicity of the words. The elemental 
sorrow* and happineeae* of the people's lives, their love 
for home, for nature, the infinite compassion of those 
who live near the earth for wild animals, their belief in 
ihe understanding and pity of the gods—all are mirrored 
in their spontaneous expressions of song and dance. 
Ifday Shaiutar has made the old and golden world of 
ancient Hindustan live again in his dances, till the crust 
of the seven worlds echoes with the beat of his dancing 
feet. He has reproduced the peasant dances of Mattra 
on every stage of the world, and made the postures of 
I he figures in the Ajanta Caves live again on the soil 
of Modern India. Devendra Satyorthi is doing the same 
work in the sphere of music, lest the turmoil of change 
and the invasion of the machine, we lose sight of the 
P ..ources of our being and our inspiration—the black and 
• fertile soil of the plains and the mountain heights of 
fndia. His message is one for every lover of India, and 
iL may be that like another messanger of national rebirth, 
he will follow in the footsteps of Uday Shankar as a 
great ambassador of Indian revival and culture to the 
Western world. 

The result of Devendra Salyarthi’s collection will be 
published in the near future from Calcutta. The exact 
lime depends on the co-operation of patrons. There must 
he many lovers of music and India who will be glad to 
contribute however little for the publication of a work 
of such outstanding value, and in some way associate 
themselves with it. Prof. Salyarthi needs their help, in 
money, in encouragement, and in new folbwers of the 
path he is taking with so much enterprise and courage. 
A special presentation copy Inscribed with the names of 
patrons will be given to all who show that they have 
the cause of the people of India and their heritage at 
heart. The address is The All-Tndia Folk-lore Mission, 
Rhadour, Patiala State. 


The Hindu Tradition in Maratha Politics 


of the Hindu spirit againri taniga iMM- 

expresrion in SKandagupUt's expukdon iho 
(c 455 A.C.)—fumiriting there^ anotkM'' precedent to 
.Sbivaji's triumphant service to mndu culture. Historic 
cally, however, it is the South-lndiaa exploit* of the 
Yadava* and of the Vijayanagora Raja that in point of 
time as well as region serv^ to inspire Shivaji widi 
direct examples. 

Shivaji was a nationalist in culture. "Back to 
Hindu tradition” may be said to have been bia war-cry. 
It is the language of the Manu Samhita and the IfUi 
Sastras that was on his lips on the most important 
problems of life. 

It is as an apostle and embodiment of Hindti4 
Swarajya (Hindu independence) and Dkarmaraiya 
(kingdom of Dbarma), i.e.. Law, Duty and Justice as 
conceived in the Niti Sastras that he wanted to hold forth. 

There are other items in the Maratha milieti which 
point likewise to the strength of the Hindu tradition. It 
is out of tailors, carpenters, potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, 
barbers and even untouchable mahars that the Markka 
saint* and prophets of the fifteenth and sixte««th 
centuries arose. 

The rise of the lower tribes into the higher orders 
of the Hindu society has been an eternal fact of Indian 
culture-history since the earliest epochs. 

Shivaji the Bhonsle himself is alleged to have 
belonged to a low caste (cultivator). And prior to 
coronation he had to be dubbed a KsWriya. Not only 
.Shivaji but all his successors down to the last Peshwa 
had to recruit the army from the lower tribe* or castes. 
Husbandmen, carpenters, shopkeepers, men of mean birth 
always constituted the backbone of the Maratha army, as 
says the Tarikh-i-lbrahim towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

In the matter of organizing his army from among the 
lower orders Shivaji was but following in the wake of 
the Hindu generals and statesmen of yore. He followed 
the Ilindii tradition in other ways too. 


In showing that Shivaji's emergence into 
power during the epoch of the Hindu Renais- 
•sance in Southern India is not an accident of 
history, but is in keeping with the Hindu 
tradition and ided of non-submission to foreign 
domination, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar observes 
in The Hindustan Review: 

The IVlaratha positivism such as in politics that took 
shape in the Dharmarajya of Shivaji is not an isolated 
))henomenon in the Hindu culture of Southern India 
or of the Deccan. Among the formative forces of 
Shivaji’s Hindwi Swarajya are to be detected from his 
mother’s side the memories of the war of self-defence 
against the Moslems conducted by the Yudavas of 
Deragiri (c 1200-1318). And on account, again, of his 
father’s experiences in the Vijayanagara Empire 
(1346-1646) which successfully upheld Hindu liberty for 
several centuries, although with vicissitudes of fortune, 
the ideas of Hindu statehood were imbibed by Shivaji 
as a matter of course. Shivaji can thus be regarded 
hut a continuator, under Moghul conditions, of the 
traditional Hindu spirit, the dharma, which is obstinate 
enough not to submit to foreign forces. In Shivaji’s 
ambitions, exploits and achievements are further to be 
seen the embodiments of the same parakrama (prowess) 
and Sgvijigisa (conquest of the quarters) which enabled 
Chondragupta Maurya to emancipate the north-western 
frontiers of India from the Hellenistic Seleukol (c 305 
B.C.)lJ In subsequent tintes the same assertion 


Message of Rabindranath 

The Visva-Bharati News of November 
appears with this message of Rabindranath 

on its front page: 

There are sufferings about which the question comes 
to our mind whether we deserve them. We must frankly 
acknowledge that explanations are not offered to us. 
As it does not help us in the least to complain let us 
rather be worthy of the challenge thrown to ns by them. 
That we have been wounded is a fact which cannot 
be ignored, but that we have been brave is a truth of 
the highest importance. For the former belongs to the 
outer world of cause and effect, wliile the latter belongs 
to the world of spirit. 

A School of Mankind 

The same paper contains an article from 
the pen of the former director of the 
Odenwaldschule of Germany, Paul Geheeb, who 
discusses the century-old idea of A School of 
Mankind. In dealing with the question of the 
relation of the individual and the nation to 
mankind he says: 

One ideal remains fixed before our eyes : that of 
the economic and cultural co-operation of mankind bound 
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together in one brotheihood. Such' a microcosm should 
be mirrored in its essentia features in the microcosm of 
the school community. 

In considering all human and cultural evolution we 
must start with the individual. Human growth is first 
of all a completely individual matter. Pindar’s saying 
“Become what thou art!" expresses the final aim of 
all human development. Goethe formulated the same 
ideal in the verses : 

“Gleich sei Keiner dem andern; doch gleich sei 
jedcr dem Hochsten. 

Wic das zu machen? Es sei jeder vollendet in 
sich.” 

(Let none be like another; yet each be like tbe 
Highest. 

How can that be? Let each be perfectly himself.) 

Thus, too, the development of mankind is primarily 
a matter of individual peoples, individual nations. Each 
of us is first of all a Swiss, or a German, or a Frenchman, 
and develops as such. All education is conditioned by 
nationality, is dependant upon the geography, economics 
and political form of the particular nation. Every civilised 
state requires universal education to protect the child 
from abuse by the family or by society, and to assure 
to the individual free development and education, thus 
treating the individual as an end in himself. Happy the 
nation whose leaders wisely confine themselves to this 
ta^ and allow full freedom to the individual for cultural 
development, following the conception outlined by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt in his early work entitled, 
“Ideen zu einem Versuch, die Grenzen, der Wirksamkeit 
des Staates zu gestimmen.” (An Essay on the Limits of 
State Activity). 

National education is inevitable in so far as every 
child grows up surrounded by the scenery and culture of 
his country, the unifying element of which is both 
historically and organically the mother-tongue. 


Hindaiam, driving the former back fropi the ramparts of 
Rome to within the f^eat wall of the ^st, and the latter ' 
by the mass conversion of Persia, Afghanistan and the 
whole of (Antral Asia; and later on it reaped a still 
richer harvest by the conversion of 70 mi^iions of Hindus 
who became Moslems not only to escape the hell-fire of 
the next world, but also that of the hwgul fanatics who 
had outlawed Hinduism, destroyed and despoiled their 
temples and sacred shrines and placed a price upon their" 
infidel heads. 

Hinduism never fac^d this new menace .to its con¬ 
science except by the self-same device of passive 
resistance. There would tbe something ludicrous, were it. 
not pathetic that the Hindu sages should have rested 
content with mumbling the old childish adages of servile 
impotency and done nothing to awaken in the minds of 
the people the virile instinct of self-preservation, not to ' 
speak of self-advancement. All the idolas of our meta¬ 
physics are nothing but naked dogmas in dissonance with 
the proved facts of science. The doctrine of predesti¬ 
nation and Karma has been blown to the winds with the 
fundamentalists since the theory of Evolution became 
established. It was at all times an iUogical and a 
depressing doctrine, and what havoc it has not played 
with its unsuspecting votaries! 

What India now wants is a more manly philosophy 
and a more practical outlook. We can no longer feed 
upon the dry leaves of old tradition. We should no longer 
accept the old because it is old, but stretch it out on 
the dissecting table of reason. There should be no tender 
regard for ancient authority which has painted all our 
history so red with our o\^ blood. What India wants 
is a Renaissance, which must accompany a revolt against 
traditional beliefs and traditional credulity. What India 
needs is an intellectual iconoclasm, a merciless Mahmud 
who will destroy not the stone idols of our faith but the- 
still more sinistrous idolas of our superstition. 


Passive Resistance—Old and New 

Passive resistance, Satyagraha and soul- 
force are treated in India as new effective 
weapons forged by the hand of Mahatma Gandhi 
to cope with British imperialism. According 
to Sir Hari Singh Gour they are neither new 
nor effective: Christianity and the great Chinese 
wall are the outcrop of human devices to thwart 
the impact of direct force by, what is now 
called, passive resistance. It appeals to people 
enured to quietism. The defensive armour of 
passive resistance has not enabled Hinduism to 
meet successfully the attack of proselytizing 
religions, such as the Islam and other aggres¬ 
sive creeds, for today seventy-six millions have 
already left its fold. Sir Hari Singh concludes 
the article on passive resistance—old and new, 
in the Calcutta Review with tbe following 
remarks: 

The Mongols (called the Moguls) came burning 
their pre-Islamic Buddhism in the fiery zeal of Idam 
which as a new religion was naturally anxious to make 
itself a world religion by force or permasion, and of the 
two methods it found force more effective. The early 
Qiristian fathers found the same method as yielding more 
converts, and the two religions, then made a serried attack 
upon the two essentially Aryah religion^ Buddhism and 


Meaning of Non-Violence 

The following is the abridgement of an 
article reproduced by Ahimsa from the Harijan, 
which contains the advice giyen by MahatnJa 
Gandhi to the Hindu inhabitants of a village 
in Andhradesa, where wanton acts of aggression 
were committed by the Muslims of the village 
supported by outsiders: 

The Hindu inhabitants were described as helpless 
and panic-stricken. They knew nothing of non-violence. 
The writer wanted to know what the villagers so situated- 
were to do in tbe face of daily increasing violence on ) 
the part of the Muslims of the vill^e supported by 
others coming from other villages. 

Non-violence cannot be tau^ to a person who fears 
to die and has no power of resistance. A helpless mouse 
is not non-violent because ho is always eaten by pussy. 
He would gladly eat the murderess if he could, but be 
ever tries to flee from her. We do not call him a coward, 
because he is made by nature to behave no better than 
he does. But a man who, when faced by danger, behaves 
like a mouse, is rightly called a coward. He harbours 
violence and hatred in his heart and would kOl hie 
enemy if he could without being hurt himself. He is 
stranger to non-violence. All sermonizing on it will be 
lost on him. Bravery is foreign to his nature. Before 
he can understand non-violence he has to be taught to 
stand his ground and even suffer death In the attempt 
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f to defend 'himself Bgaliut the aegtessor who bids fair 
to overwhelm him. To do otherwise would ^ to confirm 
his cowardice and take him further away from non* 
violence. 'Wbilrt I may not actually help anyone to 
retaliate, I must not let a coward seek shelter ^hind 
non-violence so called. Not knowing the stuff of which 
non-violence is made many have honestly believed that 
running away from danger every time was a virtue 
Rompared to offering resistance especially when it is 
fraught with danger to one’s life. As a teacher of non¬ 
violence I must, so far as it is possible for me, guard 
against such an unmanly belief. 

Non-violence is the greatest force at the disposal of 
nftankind. It is mightier than the mightiest weapon of 
destruction devised by the ingenuity of man. 

' But I see quite clearly that this truth about non¬ 
violence cannot be delivered to the helpless. They must 
be taught to defend themselves. 

Resistance in self-defence is allowed in law. Self- 
defence, then, is the only honourable course where there 
is unreadiness for self-immolation. 

“And in future, if and when such incidents happen, 
they must be prepared to defend themselves. It is better 
if they can manfully stand persecution and allow them¬ 
selves to be robbed, instead of hitting in defence of their 
persons or property. That would indeed be their crown¬ 
ing triumph. But such forbearance can only be exercised 
Dut of strength and not out of weakness. Till that power 
IS acquired, they must be prepared to resist the wrong¬ 
doer by force. The citizen will most decidedly use force 
in order to defend the honour of his women. The 
doctrine of non-violence is not for the weak and the 
cowardly; it is meant for the brave and the strong.” 


Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda 

Prabuddha Bharat publishes some hitherto 
unpublished reminiscences of Swami Vivekar 
uanda by the late Sister Nivedita. An idea of 
the Swami's attitude towards non-resistance 
may be formed from the following extract; 

This morning thes lesson on the Gita was grand. It 
began with a long talk on the fact that the highest ideals 
are not for all. Non-resistance is not for the man who 
thinks the replacing of the maggot in the wound, by the 
h-prous saint, with “Eat, Brother!” disgusting and 
horrible. Non-resistance is practised by a mother’s love 
towards an angry child. It is travesty in the mouth of a 
coward, or in the face of a lion. 

Let us be true. Nine-tenths of our life’s energy is 
•spent in trying to make people think us that which we 
are not. That energy would be more rightly spent in 
Incoming that which we would like to he. And so it 
went—beginning with the salutation to an Incarnation: 

Salutation to thee—^the Guru of the universe, 

Whose footstool is worshipped by the gods. 

Thou one unbroken Soul, 

Physician of the world’s diseases. 

Guru of even the gods, 

To thee our salutation. 

Thee we salute. Thee we salute. Thee we salute. 

>n the Indian tones—by Swami himself. 

Thoe was an implication throughout the talk that 
Christ and Buddha were inferior to Krislma—in the grasp 
of pnAleme—inasmuch as they preached the highest ethics 
as a world-path, whereas Krishna saw the right of the 
'ohole—in all its parts—to its own differing ideals. But 


pmhapa no one not familiar with Ida thought would HeM 
realizra that this lay behind his exclamation, 

Sermon on the Mount has only become another bondage 
for the soul of man! ” 

All throurii his lectures now, he shows this desire to 
understand lito os it is, and to nmpathice wiUi it. He 
takes less of the "Not this, not this” attitude and more 
of the “ Here comes and now follows ” sort of tone. But I 
fear that people find him even more out of touch at a first 
hearing than ever used to be the case.—Aew York, 1900. 


The Utility of a Library 

Rabindranath Tagore, in estimating the 
usefulness of a library, condemns, in the Indian 
Library Journal, the passion for accumulation 
of books. He says: 

That library alone can be called hospitable which 
shows an eagerness to invite readers to the feast at its 
disposal,—it is such hospitality that makes a library big, 
not its size. That the readers make the library, is not 
the whole truth; the library likewise makes the readers. 

If this truth is kept in view, we at once realise what 
a great function is that of the librarian. His duty does 
not end with the ac^isition, classification and care-taking 
of the volumes in his charge; in other words, multiplica¬ 
tion and division do not constitute the main aspect of Ms 
duty; he must have a proper understanding of his books 
as well. If a library is too big, it becomes practically 
impossible for the librarian adequately to acquire such 
true understanding. That is why I feel that the ^ig 
library can but function as a store-house, and only the 
small one serve as a refectory which can fiimish the 
wherewithal for daily sustenance and enjoyment. 

My idea of a small library is one that keeps books 
on every subject, but only select books, not one of which 
is there only as an offering of worship to Number, but 
each one of which stands on its own merits; where the 
librarian is a true devotee, devoid of ulterior seeking, free 
from pride in the mere laoding of shelves, capable of 
discriminate rejection. A library which makes just enough 
provision that can be placed before its guests for their 
delectation, with a librarian who has the qualities of a 
host, not a store-keeper. 


Guru Nanak 

Nearly four hundred years ago, on the 
10 th of November, 1538, at the age of sixty- 
nine, passed away Guru Nanak, the great founder 
of the Sikh Religion. Sadhana in an article on 
the Guru, describes his last days: 

During his last days Nanak discarded the habits 
and garb of the fakir and settled with his family at 
Kharatpur. Nanak continued to preach his new faith by 
precept and practice, attracting a large number of 
followers. Out of the offerings made to him by his 
disciples, he built alms-houses and gave charities. He 
was humble to the core and did not arrogate to hlmsell 
any greatness or power but said that he was sinful and 
mortri like others. He taught that God was all in all 
and reliance on Him was the “ one thing needful.” 
“ Think, pray and praise Him always,” was his exhortation 
to all. 

Nanak made the unity of the Supreme Spirit the 
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basis of his doctrine and his teaching was “God is one, 
He is the God, not of the Hindu, not of the Mussalman, 
not of the Christian, but of mankind. Under whatever 
name He is worshipped—^Jehovah, Allah or Ram—-He is 
the One, Invisible, Eternal, Uncreated.” According to 
him knowledge of God is the most important of all 
knowledge, which all have a right to seek for themselves 
and worship of Cod is a service, in which every man has 
a right to participate. It is a duty which cannot be 
performed by one man on behalf of another but a personal 
one, which must be done in truth and devotion, needing 
neither incense, nor burnt offerings, nor sacrifice. He 
gave a very high place to morality in his teachings and 
the exalted moral code that is to be found in the Granth 
Saheb is rarely found elsewhere. Purity of life is said 
to be the highest object of human endeavour and that 
nothing which’ man can attain is more acceptable to 
God. 

He enjoined on all a righteous life, characterised by 
brotherly love and hospitality, abjuring all superstitions 
and fear. 

The Englishman at Home 

In The Young Builder Shriman Narayan 
Agarwal gives the following description of the 
Englishman at home: 

Except the high-class papers like the Times, or 
Manchester Guardian, all the rest are full of nothing 
but murder-trials, divorce-cases and thrilling events, 
especially in the world of sports. There is hardly any 
mention of the Parliamentary proceedings in the popular 
118 * 11168 ; frequent articles on serious subjects are bound 
to reduce their sale. The proceedings of the India Bill 
in both the Houses of Parliament were given no pro¬ 
minence at all, and the general public is absolutely 
ignorant of the details of the new India Act. They never 
care to know the true facts about India; their only 
sources of information are some films like “The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer” or “The Clive of India,” which give 
the worst possible impressions of our country. To the 
mind of an average Englishman India is a hot and un¬ 
civilized country with black, ugly, uneducated and dull 
people; and full of wild beasts and snakes. It is difficult 
for them to believe that we can also speak and write 
English; and that there nre Indians who are as fair and 
handsome, as they think themselves to be. 

I have groat admiration for the Englishman’s smart¬ 
ness and the capacity to keep his house in order. It 
is almost impossible to find a house which does not 
possess a small, but well-kept, garden. In the houses, 
everything is neat and clean, arranged in proper order. 
But the people are very backward in personal hygiene. 
They do not wash their mouth after meals, and very 
few care to clean their teeth. Their system of lavatory 
and bath is most defective. Very few Englishmen feel 
the necessity of taking bath more than once a week 
during summer, which can be sometimes very hot, indeed. 

Nobo«iy can fail to marie the democratic spirit of the 
people. Even the ordinary labourer and the newspaper- 
seller is conscious of his political rights and shows no 
inferiority complex before officers, who are imbued with 
the true spirit of public service. The London police, 
especially, is very efficient and helpful. Unlike the Inman 
policeman, the I/mdon policeman is very well familiu 
with all the roads and locaRties, and can give all kinds 
of information about shops, hotels and transport service. 

The intense loyalty and love for the Royalty among 
these democratic people sounds, at first, like a paradox. 


The Jubliee celebrations were most remarkable ,for thq 
love of the people for the King, the Queen, and tim 
Royal Family. -This strange paradox is solved when it 
is realised that the King is regarded not as ‘the first 
official of the Nation,* but as the head of the big. 
National family. 

England is legitimately proud of its countryside. 
Thanks to the enclosure movement in the past, the rurd 
landscapes are very pretty indeed. The countryside loolS 
like a well laid-out garden, and the undulating ground 
adds to its charm. Thf whole country is equipped with 
nice roads, and there hardly any village which docs 
not have a regular bim-route near it. In the villages, 
the houses are built apart from each other and are not 
crowded together like those in India. 

A Diploma in Journalism 

The Educational Review of Madras has the 
following note on a diploma in journalism: 

The recommendations of the Committee appointed by 
the Syndicate of the Madras University to lay down 
courses in journalism seem to be generally quite sound. 
The entrance qualifieationT. have been fixed at the B.A. 
degree with groups of subjects suitable for journalistic 
work, though we are not sure if science men also should 
not have a chance, particularly in these days of increased 
scientific activities and the need for well-informed writer” 
on scientific subjects even in ordinary newspapers and 
magazines. The Committee recommend.s that the course 
in journalism should extend over only one year, though 
we arc not sure if two years would not be more suitable. 
It is also recommendetl that candidates should learn 
shorthand and type-writing, as it is difficult for any 
journalist to make headway at least in the earlier stages 
without these qualifications. The following subjects are 
intended to be taught in a compulsory way : (!) Indian 
constitutional law; (2) legal studies and (3) composition, 
precis-writing, news editing, including reporting, editorial 
and column writing, reporting of speeches, proceedings ot 
meetings, conferences and the legislature, interviewing, 
reporting of sporting events, radio and film news analys¬ 
ing. It is also recommended that not less than two of the 
following subjects should be studied as option^ subjects: 
(i) the constitutional law of England and the British 
Dominions, (u) modern political constitutions; (Hi) publi<' 
administration; (iv) public finance; (v) international 
trade and tariffs; (vi) banking and exchange, (ui) rural 
economics and co-operation; (vii) civics and celf-govern- 
ment. It seem.s to us that Foreign Affairs might very 
well form a separate subject though it is included partly 
in the study of foreign constitutions. It is surprising 
that the Committee should not have thought of insisting 
on a knowledge of one of the Indian vernaculars m ^ 
connection with the course. There is increasing scope in 
India for development in vernacular journalism and it is 
obviously an advantage for a journalist to know at lea.si 
the modem Indian language with which his neighbourhood 
is concerned, ft is also desirable that the English 
journalist should be familiar with what is being written 
in the vernacular press. Otherwise, he cannot have hi” 
pulse on the real public opinion in the country. Th - 
Btudmts will be expected to work in a newspaper ofBo' 
and acquire practical experience. If these recommenda¬ 
tions, with ^e modifications we have suggested, an- 
accepted at an early date and the University is able !•> 
make arrangemenu for carrying on the work efficiently, 
the Madras University will have accomplished a valuable 
educational reform, in advance of all other Univerahies 
in India. 
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Psychology and Medicine 

In an article on Psychology and Medicine 
in the Journal of the Indian Medical Associa- 
lion, Major T. H. Thomas makes this interest¬ 
ing observation: 

Througlioiii the Ijislory nf medicine then; have been 
-eine doctors who have »hown the light kind of appeal 
to the miiidti of their patient'-, and who have been de^- 
■ libed having a good bed-side manner. On the otlnr 
hand, them have always been others who have entirely 
faikd to gain the eimfidenei' of their patients. One might 
alnio.st say that to (he one type, inedieiit" is a vocation, 
10 the other, a mere means of livelihood. 

To a eel tain extent, the true physician is born, not 
made, some doctors .seem iialiirallv to gain the eoirect 
riiehe in the miiuls of their jiatients and liom the very 
outset of tli.'ii eaieeis are able to show that sympathy 
which makes the true appeal. 

It iniiv be saiii that on the whole the doctor with 
ihe greatei knowledge anil skill, and the greater eapueity 
lor applying it is naturally more eapahle of inspiiing 
lonfideiice in the minds of his patients than liis piofes- 
sional brothi r of less r attainments This may eeiiainlv 
be true to some extent, but theie is no doubt that some 
men who are endowed with i xeellent medical and surgical' 
knowledge and practical skill aie completely lacking in 
that tact which makes so niiieli dilTerei'.re to the welfare 
of their patients 

It is within comparatively lec.eiit years that medical 
men as a whole are beginning to realise that their 
patients' progress depends not merely upon the treatment 
they receive but also upon what they are told, and what 
they are led to believe about themselves. 


Man and the UniverHC 

Df. Dliirondfti N. Roy of Hic University 
(il the Philipitiaes eonclucles tin iirticle on man 
and the uuiver.se in The Orient dong with tlie 
following remiirk.s: 

At any rate, it i.» now very elcar that oui planet docs 
not hold an exalted position in the grand scheme of the 
universe. Compared with the vast outside it stands like 
a simple grain of matter. 

And’how does man stand in this wonderful scheme? 
(s he not just a “subatomic creature” on this grain of 
matter? 

But that need not be a depicssjng fact for man. The 
comparative insignificance in his outward cosmic existence 
does not minimise his essential greatness Ifc loses the 
real joy of his greatness in hi- self-conscious egotism, 
or as soon as he builds up his own world centering 
around him. His gnuitnes*. lies in his ability to transcend 
his narrow self and catch a glimpse of the infinite in all 
his .surroundings. He is apparently surroittided by finite 
objects and if he cannot see anything more^ in them it 
is because his own egotism obstructs Ins vision and sets 
limitation to all perceived objects. That egotism vanishes 
in his unconscious meditation upon the finites, and he 
begins to see the infinite unfolding itself iti and through 
them. Take, for instance, just a little seed. Does it uit 


tell the story of the infinite in its own finite form? It 
can produce a number of seeds each of which again can 
produce an equal number and so on and on until you 
can set* that their numbers together may mount to any 
possible figure almost pointing to the infinite. That one 
little seed holds such possibility in it. Take agiiii a 
eosmie dust, even an atom. Are we not told thit each 
minute atom is a wondeiful world in itself? Do we not 
know that eveiy bit of miciocosin lias all the realities 
of the gieat ludcrocosm? The man who can realize this 
profiiiimi truth has his own greatness which bears no 
com|)aiison. Is the spark smaller than the flame in any 
isseniial aspid? If not, man has no reason to be 
depressed on aci oiinl of his place in this cosmic or.der. 


Civic Life 

PfotV.ssor Diwan (lliand Shttniin in an 
jtfiiclo in The Xeit' ('all on conislructive citizen- 
.s-lii]), t.'»limiitt‘.s tin* viiluf o! fivic life: 

.Vt the very outset it is iit'cded that a young man 
should think himself to be an Indian hist and everything 
else allirwards. This is, however, something very 
diflii'till to do. India is at present a pandemonium of 
euiiiiminal eries We uie ail Himliis or Mahoiiiedans, 
.Sikhs oi Har.sis, Brahmins or iioii-Barhinins, but nut 
Indians. It was a very billei refleclion which a genlle- 
iiiuii, who was a memliei ot a loyal cuminis.siun, made, 
when he said, " We have examined many witnesses and 
they aie all either Hindu or Atahomedan, Christian or 
Bhiiddhist, Sikh or Hursi. It i.s a pity that we have, not 
come acros- any Indian so fai.” What he meant to say 
was lhal llioiigh Indians were eummunully conscious, they 
weie not nulioiially const ions. They were sacrificing their 
n.itiorial heritage lor a mess of communal pottage. Thus 
every liiuian young man who has a desire, to serve his 
moilierland has to aflirm his faith everyday of his life 
in his being an Iniiiun fit*-l and last. If this is once 
gra-peil, eveivllung else becomes easy. Co-operation then 
lit eoim s a vvaieh-word and much waste of national effort 
IS eliininateil, lor thru we eome to feci as the Romans 
lell III days gone by : 

" Then none uas lor a p«r/y. 

Then all were jor the State, 

Then the /treat man helped the poor. 

And the poor man loved the great. 

Then lands were Jaiih poilioned. 

Then spoils it ere faiily sold. 

The Homans were like hiothers. 

In the brave days of old." 

Rut It IS not only tin* spiiit of pulling together that 
Is necessary, we also need self-efTorl. This will mean a 
faith in onrselves and not placing too much trust in 
others. It is ically painful to see how much time young 
men waste in blaming others and espci'ially the Govern¬ 
ment for the sad plight in wdiieh they find ibcmselves. 
This does not mean that the Government is not at all to 
blame, but what is needed is the girding up of our own 
loins. Only by lining so can we achieve real national 
greatness for which all of us clamour so much. 





THE ALL-INDIA MUSIC CONFERENCE 
AND THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 


MUSIC CONFERENCE 

The seventh AIMndiu .Music Conference which 
terminated on October 30, was iinanimniisly declared to 
he a grand success. Over a hundred and twenty-five 
musicians and about two hundred and thirty competitors 
took part in the Conference. Among the competitors, 
the following were declared to have obtained honours in 
the subjects noted against their names:— 

1. Miss Shantaiiu Bhaltueharya .. Dancing. 

2. Miss Reniika .Saha .. Sitar. 

3. Miss Shova Bhattacharya .. Dancing. 


AND COMPETITIONS 

4 . Kumari Shova Kiftdu . . Sitar. 

а. Miss Sndha Mathnr .. Tabla. 

б. Miss Bivas Kumari Deb Burman .. Vocal. 

7. Miss Hindu Basini Roy .. Harmonium. 

!t. Mr. Debi Prasanno Ghosh .. Tabla. 

9. Mr. Santosl) Kri.shna Biswas .. Tabla. 

10. Mr. N. R. Bhattacharya .. Harmonium. 

The demonstrations by Musicians in 75 per cent 
eases were of the highest order. All provinces in India 
wire repri-sentetl and the musical treat provided for a 
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Dr. D. R. Bhattacharya, o-ac-, pbj)., 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 


week at Allahabad has iievei been surpassed before. The 
management was all that could be desired. 
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Bhattacharya Family 
Winner of Championship Cup for 3 years 

There were 51 gold medals and 187 silver medals 
awarded by the public. 

1. The Championship cup has been awarded to 
Bhattacharya family for obtaining the highest total of 
marks, i.e.. 88. Bhattacharya family stands Ist for three 
successive years and wins the cup outright. 

2. The Runners-up Cup goes to .Sangit Kala Bhawan, 
Calcutta, which obtains 65 marks. 

3. The Third cup is awarded to Cyan Vadan Kala 
Bhawan. .lubbiilpore, and Biswas Family (Bracketted 
Third). 

First pri^e is awarded to Prof. Cirija SBankar 
Chakravarty, his pupils having obtained the highest total 
of marks. 

.Second prize is awarded to Prof. N. R. Joshi and 
Prof. Beni Prasad, who stand bracketted second. 



Muaiciatui 
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Prize Winners (Girls) 



Prize Winners fBoys) 
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Volunteers and Workers 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Comolata Dutt, has been appointed 
licad of the Board of Studies in Music in the 



^Mrs. Comolata Dutt 


Nagpur University. As a musician she has 'a 
style of her own in which she uses Indian 
ragas in their purity with the European method 
of counter-point, which means playing one or 
more melodics against each other and yet 
keeping to the notes of the raga. Some of her 
European songs have been and are frequently 
broadcasted in Europe, and she has been asked 
to send her compositions to the B. B. C. so that 
a whole liour can be devoted to her works. 


Mas. .Mrixmoykk Roy has returned to 
India, after undergoing a course of Nursery 
School training in England and gaining first¬ 
hand knowledge of the working of different 
types of schools for the children in Scotland, 
Ireland, Baris, Berlin, Vienna and other places. 
She intend to open an infant and nursery school 
in memory of her dead son, Jatindra Narayan. 
She holds" her Kindergarten Teacher Certificate 
from the Maria Grey Training College of 
London. 


Miss Sujata Ray, secured a first class first 
in English in the last M. A. Examination of 
the Calcutta University. 
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Miss Manjahi Das Gupta, daugliter of 
Mr. D. N. Das Gupta, Professor of Chemistry, 
Maharaja’s College, Vizianagrani, stood first 
amongst the suoccssful girl students in the last 
Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 
Uaiversity. She was bracketted with Miss 
lArati Sen in the list of successful 'candidates 
In the Au^st issue of our Review, another 
-name was- inadvertently substituted for Miss 
Das Gupta. The mistake is all the more 



Miss Sujata Ray 

regrettable as Miss Mahjari passed away on 
28th August last. 


NOTE ON LABOUR IN JAMSHEDPUR 

Bv .1. L. KEENAN. 


General Manager, Tata Iron 

B efore I speak about labour iu 
.Jamshedpur, I think we should consider 
labour, in general, and in India, in 
particular, in this year 1935. 

We have alw-ays been too prone to sit 
back and feel contented. We have seen 
statistics showing that the labour in Jamshed¬ 
pur are higher paid than anywhere else in 
India and that our Welfare work, including 
Hospitals and other amenities far surpass that 
paid in any other part of India. As a general 
rule*, W'e heave a sigh of relief and consider our¬ 
selves as having carried out, not only the 
Welfare work that we personally would like 
to see done, but we think that we are carrying 
out what that great Foiinder, J. N. Tata, 


& Steel Worku, Jamshedf)ur. 

intended us to do. It is mv ])ersonal belief 
that we arc falling very far short, and I thin'i; 
in this note I will be able to prove that we are 
not doing what he aimed at doing. 

In this connection, I would like to give 
few facts compiled by the American Iron »' 
Steel Institute on January 30th of this year:- 

“ AMERICAN STEEL WORKERS BEST PAID IN 
WORLD. 

“The steel industry’s pay roll in this country la- 
year totalled 1457,842,517, according to a compit 
tion by the American Iron and Steel Institute, whii' 
showed that an average of 409.349 persons wet' 
employed by the industry throughout the year. 

“At the same time the Institute made public - 
suiwey based on records of the department of laboi 
and the League of Nations which ^owed that mil 
employees of the steel companicKi in this oountn 
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earned an average of 120 to 650 per cent more in 
hourly wagee than workers in foreign mills. 

“ American workers who are paid on an hourly 
piece work or tonnage basis earned an average 
of 64.7 cents an hour in November 1934, the latest 
month for which such information is available,” the 
Institute said, “This average hourly rate compares 
with the unweighted average of 20.6 cents in Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, 
Italy, Japan and Sweden according to latest available 
figures. 

“The Japanese wage rate was 9.7 cents per hour 
and in India 8.6 cents per hour in 1933. Employees 
of Belgian mills averaged 17 cents per hour in 1933, 
while in Germany in 1934, the average hourly rale 
was 25.9 cents. French steel mills paid an average 
of 20 cents per hour in 1933. The 1933 average in 
Great Britain was 25.1, and in 1932 employees 
of Swedish mills averaged 29 cents per hour. In 
Czechoslovakia the hourly wage rales for 1934 
averaged 22.7 cents; Italian steel workers earned an 
average of 27 6 cents per hour in 19.3.3. 

Thest'. figures speak for themselves. 

Some of your retiders will remember the 
great (Uhbjke who ea fried ton stone seven 
pounds and won the Melbourne Cup some 
)rty-fi\'e yeurs ago. Anotlier horse, whose 
^iiamc I liave forgottoii, but who, I think, was 
wfis named Lkmit Aktillkuy, ran second to 
liiiti earrying seven stone seven pounds; and 
this horse came to India and won the Viceroy’s 
('up two yeans in snceession, and had no 
fioublc. I am siteaking on “Racing” only to 
-liew you that the difference between T.vtas 
;iiid liie gcnertil run of labour in India is 
nothing to brag about. At the present time, 
I'vrAs. can consider themselves as Lioht 
.\uTiLLERY, foremost in India,, hut you will 
notice they are three stone behind Carbine, 
iind Mr. ,1. N. Tata never contemplated that 
Indians would require a handicap of three 
Slones against outsiders. How'ever, we arc 
Mttting down here; we think we are doing good 
t'ork; we brag about our hospitals; we boast 
:il)out our wages paid, but do we stop to think 
:ind make a comparison between India and 
jtl^urope or America? I certainly can state that 
V e do not. 

When comparing tlie wages we pay now 
' ith the wages paid by other firms in India, 
'' 0 are not living up to the principles set clown 
l y our FOUNDER. We know that he studied 
I he history of India, we know that he realised 
I ho poverty of India; we know that he decided 
diat he would spend his life to raise India from 
die social status that he found it in when he 
‘as born, and tried to bring that up to the 
tatus of the West, and rightly so. He realised 
diat'India from the time of Manu waa con- 
"emhed to be a country of capitalists 4ind 
He decked that be would try to chimge. 


the old ordei- that had gone on for aomo' 
thousands of years. He bel£bved im the 
DIGNITY OF LABOUR. He knew that in 
India, before his time, the mere name of a 
laboiu’er must be expressive of contempt, so 
that the labourer’s jiroper standing would be 
immediately known, and if you have any doubt 
about this, you have only to consult Manu, 
Chapter X, Section 120, in .Jones’ Vol. 3, page 
401, and again this law was pointed out by 
Mill in his History of India, Vol: 1, page 196. 
We also know from reading the histories of 
India that a labourer was actually forbidden 
to accumulate wealth and though he was a 
.•^lave, even if his master gave him freedom, he 
was still a slave; that great law-givbb, 
Manu, stated: “ for a state which is natural 

ro HIM BY WHOM CAN HE BE DIVESTED ”— 

Institute of Manu, Chapter 8, Section 414, 
Works of Sir WiUiani Jones' Vol: 3, page 333. 

There is no instance on record of any 
tiopieal country in which wealth having been’ 
extensively accumulated, the labourer has 
escaped hih fate; no instance in wliich the heat 
of tlie climate has not caused an abundance 
of food and the abundance of food caused 
inciiuality which made the rich man RiCHqga 
and the labourer poorer, 

India has its Ganges valley; the rains 
bring an abundance of water with resulting" 
crops. India has its physical aspects of natlire, 
it.B cartiiqunkes and various other features 
which inspire superstition and fear in the 
minds of the populace. J. N. Tata decided 
that the installation of industrial units in this 
country w’oiild relieve the minds of Indians and 
give them an opportunity to advance. The 
Tata Iron & Steel Company Limited, 
Jamshedpur, the Empress Mills at Nagpur, and 
the Tata Hydro-Electric Company on the 
Bombay side arc the results of his dreams and 
energy. We have done a lot, but let us not 
comiiare the wages we pay our workmen with 
the wages that are paid to others nearby or 
afar off. We must compare the emoluments 
we pay our workmen with the wages that are 
paitl in Europe. So much for that. 

II 

In thinking about labour today, in this 
year 1935, we must bear in mind two concrete 
facts: we have tivo kinds of labour; one, 
labour that works through “ necessity ” 
and the other labour that works for “ peo- 
GBBSiS. iThe sooner the countries of tJie 
World, not only India, but my own country, 
AjperipRi .iand, Europe, reali® these fao^ the 
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sooner .the earth “ shall slumber lapt in 
Universal Law.” 

Say what we may, the World has slipped 
back, and, in most of the countries, men are 
labourers of “ necessity.” 

In looking over labour of necessity, 
we can go back a few thousand years and 
find the Jewish race in their Bible in Genesis 
stating that God commanded Adam to go out 
and work and earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow; that was the start of labour of 
NECESSITY. The world rolls on in the lathe 
of time anil we find Homer describing Ullysis 
on the island of Ogygia, labouring and labour¬ 
ing for the .same rea.son, the labour of 
NECESSITY. I^ater on, in the same book, we 
find Ullysi.s arriving in Ithaca, only to find his 
wife Penelope pursued by three hundred 
suiters; walking into the garden he finds 
his father, Laertes, tilling the soil. Why? 
LABOi.'B OF NECESSITY. In oldcD timcs in 
Europe, we had only one form of Labour; 
LABox'B OF necessity,- in olden times in 
India and up until the time of J. N. Tata, 
we had only one kind of labour in India; 
LABOUR OF necessity. LaBOUH OF NECESSITY 
seldom paid dividends. Men had to work 
by the sweat of their brow; it was necessary 
for them to work for the small wages given 
and they, in return, only gave the physical 
exertion required to earn these wages. In 
olden times, they were satisfied. Even though 
they wei-e asked to build pyramids in 
Egypt on Starvation wages, they pretended 
that they were satisfied. The day of labour 
of pRooBEss had not as yet arrived. 

Some seventy years B.C. there was born 
in Mantua the golden voiced Vibgil. To 
my mind, he was noted for two things; one, he, 
predicted in his fourth Ecologue the coming of 
a BOY who would end the reign of Saturn. 
His prediction came true half a century later 
in Bethlehem. Again, he devoted his time to 
writing his Bucolics, in which he taught the 
husbandman how to increase his production 
per acre, so that the man’s labour would not 
only be a labour of necessity but, by 
following out his teachings, it would make 
his labour one of procrbsk. He would not 
only be able to raise sufficient food to exist as 
Adam taught, but he would have a surplus 
which he could sell and purchase luxuries. For 
this surplus, he must be paid. He certainly 
would not exert the added toil to produce this 
surplus unless he expected a return. The day 
of- labour of progress was then advertised 
to the World. 

Again, the world rolled on and times were 


not too good. The world forgot about Virgil 
Again, men ceased to labour for progress 
and we have, as a result, the Dark Ages, anc 
no dividends arc being paid. 

AVe have to wait until the Thirteenth, 
the greatest of centuries and the Four¬ 
teenth. until we find Europe overrun witfi 
wandering Friars. They came to England 
and one of their freaicst songs was, without 
doubt, the cause -of the French and the 
present Russian Revolution. They started .to 
.sing “ When Adam delved and Eve span, who 
then was the Gentleman.” The workmen of 
England began to realise that when this song 
was heard, anything that Adam gained froni 
delving or Eve won by spinning, belonged to 
Adam and Eve, and it was not necessary to pay 
any fifty per cent tax to the Lord or the 
Maharajah. As a result of this song, we all 
know that Wat Tyler caused a rebellion in the 
month of May in the year 1381 and wc can 
take this month and date as the real start of 
LABOUR OF progress.” 

It was possible for men to go from seventy 
B.C. until Wat Tyler’s rebellion in 1381 
and forget “ labour of puogre.ss.” At the 
jiroscnt time, in my opinion, due to economic 
factors, the entire labour of the steel world, 
with the exception of the labour of the 
Tata Iron Steel Company Limited, have 
forgotton (hat they are “ labour of pro- 
oress ” and they are “ laboiir of necessity.” 
The United States of .America is hunting 
and searching around for a method to end 
the depression. They have not found it yet, 
and what it took this little old World about 
1400 years to do, cannot bfe cured in a few 
moments. The labour must again be taught 
to be “ LABOUR OP progress.” There is 
nobody in the United States of Americo today, 
in my opinion, at least in the ranks of labour 
who are attempting to get out of the category 
of LABOUR of necessity, and we have ai 
tlie head of the country a President, as.sisteil 
by a group of asinine Professors, Instructors' 
in Economics, who never knew what it was to 
have a callus on the hands, attempting to tel’ 
Mr. Roosevelt how to get out of his difficulties 
With “ LABOUR of necessity ” you are born, 
you exist and you die. With “labout 
OF PROGRESS ” you are born, you buy luxuries, 
and pass on some of your eamings to you 
offspring. When labour works in this manner 
the country in which thi.s labour works 
undergoes, what is commonly called, a 
”boom”.-W hen labour works the other way,. 
pap«rs, orators, writers and speakers talk oi 
a depression. There is no doubt that each and 






leverf octe o! tift. realise that^we have had a 
depression from 1928 until 1933 in India. The 
same depression exists in other countries. The 
Tati^ Iron & Steel Company, in my estimation, 
io the only Company in the steel trade which 
lias advanced, and, as far as. making steel in 
India is concerned, that Company has ended 
the depression in that trade and I think that 
Company should be proud of this fact. 

If two men work for a rupee a day, and 
both men do the same amount of work, and 
, only produce what they are paid for, a Com- 
Ipany does not earn dividends. If, however, 
one of those men so works that he produces 
ris. 2 a day, while the other man only produces 
Re. one, he will demand pay for that extra 
exertion, and rightly so. When we employ 
workmen who only work for “ necessity," 
we can take it that we will never pay 
dividends: on the other hand, if we employ 
workmen who are-. “ labourers of progress," 
you can take it that the Tata Iron & Steel ■ 
Company will pay dividends. 

In 1929 and in 1930, our entire staff were 
labourers of necessity. From 1931 our 
entire monthly staff, with the exception of a 
few whom you could count on the fingers of 
two hands, were “ labourers of progress.” 
The Steel Company earned dividends last 
year. and this Steel Company, rightly, paid 
their " labourers of progress ” a reward 
for that extra effort which they had put 
forth. The labourers had given their all 
dming the lean years between 1931 and 1934 
and the Company rightly repaid them. Again, 
this year, with added incentive, partly due to 
that ]iaynient, our men have so worked and 
have so carried on that this Company should 
be proud to realise that the return which the 
men- hayo given, ])lace8 the Tata Iron & Steel 
Company as the Company which can shew 
the greatest percentage of returns in the Iron 
and Steel Industry in the world today. This, 
I think, is something to be proud of. This is 
something, I think,' the Founder would be 
proud of. You can take it that this hundred 
per cent body of workmen who are 
“ LABOURERS OF PROGRESS " mUSt TCCeivc duC 
consideration, and you can take it that these 
men deserve the same consideration which 
they received last year. They all feel that 
they are now sharing in the profits and this 
feeling must be encouraged. 

Ill 

I have already writt^ a not^ on atf ^ten¬ 
sion 'W- ovfir'-Hoflpi^" ttf 'taktf "haw of our 

80-12 


Bij-ured hien. After ^^kfng' 
with Mr. Bhide, our tWh En^nOerj ' 

the expenditure will be four atid a half-Sdcha.: 
I know that this expenditure will' be symoatlietl- 
cally received, aim I suggest that 'Hwo 
Wards in the proposal which 1 am pUttiilKup, 
should be called the Sir Dorabjti TJ?rA Ward 
and the R. D. Tata Ward. 

IV 

A snort time ago, I went on a trip to thfe 
Mines. We have saved a lot of money by 
letting out contracts on the tender system. In 
fact, the cost of raining ore at one of our Mines 
had dropped from annas fourteen to annas 
seven, but I might tell you that I have found 
out, on enquiry, that the average wages of 
labour at one of our Mines has drbpjjed to 
three-quarter of an anna per day. The price 
of rice has dropped a good deal, I know. 
But at the same time I cannot ‘say tthat 

THE WAGES THAT OUR CONTRACTORS ABB PAtlNG 
AT THE MINES IS ANY CREDIT TO THE TaTA 

Iron & Steel Company, and it is pigh 

TIME THAT WE TOOK SOME DRASTIC ACTION 
TO ENSURE TO THE WORKMEN A WAGE SUFFICtBNT 
TO KEEP THEIR BODIES AND SOULS TOGBitPER. 

For the past three weeks, Mrs. Keman 
has been impressing this fact on ^my 
mind, morning, noon and night. While 1 we 
were at one of the Mines, a ^rl, who was a^ut 
eighteen years of age, carrying a baby in < her 
arms, who could not be over two months, 
stopiH'd ray wife's trolley. The girl's breasts 
were not only useless but they were sag^ng. 
Although my wife could not understand the 
Kohl language, even an amateur coufd gather 
that the woman was trying to show that her 
child was starving, and, pointing to her 'belly, 
that she also was lacking in food, and illustrated 
the child’s condition by lifting one of her 
breasts. Instead of the child being appeased, 
although it appeared to be receiving milk, it 
kept on crying, which only empha8i8<^,the fact 
that there was no milk in that br^aat. 

We can cut down our costs in the Works. 
Let us by all means not imitate Mr. Woolworth 
and have all our goods on display in 
jAJisHEDPuR, but let us also think of the 
aboriginals who live back on the hills, many of 
whom live on top of the ore properties which 
wc now' own and whose ancestors have lived 
there for centuries. Let us realise this fact and 
ensure that these workmen get a living wage. 
Even H the cost of mining ore does |prufty/by a 
small amount, I think you'^cafi t^C^‘t|at our 
Show Window will reduce our ooeu by otlu? 
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methedfl—^but I certainly believe that we have attempt to drive these 19,760 labourers in 
no rfg^t to so curtail our cost of ore at the works back into the category of -MBorutKat 
expense of these poor people. of necessity.” We only have to read ou 

The labour employed by the Tata Iron & Balance Sheets of the year 1934-35 when oui 
Steel Company are now labourebs of labourers were “ labourers of progress ” ani 
PROGRESS.” As such, they expect a return compare that Balance Sheet with one q 
for their endeavours. TiCt us do nothing to 1930-31 and we have the answer. 


UNIVERSITY FOR ASSAM 

By ANILCHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


T he inauguration of Provincial Autonomy 
seems likely to usher in a fresh period of 
disintegration in the history of this 
country. Whether there is any causal relation 
between the former and the latter, it is ver>’ 
difficult to ascertain; but the movement for the 
creation of new provinces and of new Univer¬ 
sities, and the cry for the reservation of every 
province for its ' natural-born' citizens, leave 
?no room for doubt that the unity which cen¬ 
tralized British administration and a new-born 
national consciousness gave to India is steadily 
giving place to the upstart creed of provincial 
nationalism. It is yet too early to pronounce 
upon the merits or demerits of this significant 
transformation in our outlook, but we cannot 
afford to allow it to go too far. 

The question of the establishment of a 
separate University for Assam has of late come 
into prominence. A few months ago Maulvi 
Munawar Ali gave notice of the introduction in 
the Assam Legislative Council of a Bill prepared 
by him called the Assam University Bill. Sir 
Michael Keane, the Governor of Assam, 

“took the responsibility of refusinx sanction to the 
introduction of a private member’s bill which would 
impose so great a charge on the revenues of a 
province at the present moment bankrupt.”! 

But His Excellency felt that he owed, 

“ it to the very considerable volume of public opinion 
that daily voices its deep interest in this question 
to initiate a proper enquiry into the various -aspects 
of this difficult and controversial subject.”2 

His Government has, therefore, appointed 
Mr. Cunningham, who has been serving for 

1. Sir Micheal Keane's address to the Assam Lepiis- 
latiya, Council on May 27, 193S. Anuita Baser Patrika, 
To^..]!;iiition, May 29, 1935. 

Opi at. ' 


some year.s as the Director of Public Instruction 
in Assam, .as a special officer, 

‘‘to make a survey of the possible alteratives with 
a brief note of the facts, historical and practical, 
underlying such alternatives and of the cost of 
different scheme8.”3 

In the meanwhile attention has bet 
focussed on the subject. We are told that, 

“our Assamese brethren have carried on a vigorout 
agitation to impress upon the authorities the need 
of a separate University for Assam. Public meetings 
have also been held by them to press for the demand; 
articles have been contributed to newspapers with 
that end in view; and what is more, Assameai 
students in Calcutta and other places have gone til 
length of observing the Assam University Day. All 
this gives an idea of the warmth and zeal with which 
the Assamese have been trying to have a University 
of their own .”4 

On June 1, last the Assam Legislative 
Council passed a resolutitfn recommending to 
the Government that a scheme for a University 
in Assam be immediately prepared and placed 
before the Council, the members of'the Trea¬ 
sury Bench remaining neutral.5 

If, however, we enquire into “ the very con¬ 
siderable volume of public opinion that dails 
voices its deep interest in this qufestion,” 
find that the proposal is '' supported by the 
Assamese and opposed by the Bengali residents 
of the province, while the Hill tribes maintain 
an attitude of indifference.”® Maulvi Abdul 
Hamid, Education Minister of Assam, admitted 
in a speech in the Assam Legislative Council 
that “ a substantial body of opinion in the 

3. Op . cit , 

4. Editorial remarks in Amrita Bazar Patrika, 

May 29. 1935. ' 

5. Amrita Bazar Patrika, Toum Edition, June 2,- 
1935.* 

• «. eif.,Jtti» 25, 193S.ulnicIa]iy Mr.S.K.P«I 
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Iftia YaUey was against the proposed Univer¬ 
ity.Three Surma Valley members of the 
jouncil opposed the abovementioned resolution 
jking the Government to prepare a scheme for 
separate University, and two other members 
oiri the same Valley supported the resolution 
ttt made it clear that they were against any 
nbersity for Assam.S As a matter of fact, 
the President of the Council remarked, 
jValleyism ” had unnecessarily been dragged 
to the question,® although the Governor had 
"Mcsted the members only a few days ago 
put aside Valley bickering. ”10 
To say that public opinion in Assam 
iiands the creation of a separate University 
hardly justifiable. It is clear (apart from 
(lucstion of the attitude of the Hill tribes, 
which we shall refer later) that the proposal 
not found favour with the people of the 
irina Valley. It may be argued that the 
ssamese-speaking residents of this Valley 
Blit a separate University, although we are 
aware of any evidence which may lead to 
conclusion. But the number of Assamese- 
^king residents per 10,000 of the total popu- 
tion of the Surma Valley is 10 only;ll their 
iinand, if there is any. is negligible. On the 
her band, the Bengali-speaking residents of 
Assam Valley, whose number is 4,289 per 
.12 are definitely opposed to the creation 
new Univertisy. 

Putting “Valley bickerings..■ aside” in 
sponse to Sir Michael Keane’s appeal, we find 
It the Bengalees, who constitute 42 per cent 
the total population of. the province, oppose, 
d the Assamese, whq constitute only 21.6 per 
nt of the population, support the proposal. 

attitude of the Hill tribes being one of 
difference, it is clear that the voice of Assam 
ii whole IS against Maulvi Munawar Ali’s 
Qcdy for the regeneration of his province. 
But we are not dealing with a simple ques- 
of statistics. “ Valley bickerings ” are 
f^singly becoming a potent factor in 
latnese public life because they conceal 
leath them racial jealousy as well as econo- 
and cultural strife. The Assamese, a hope- 
minority in a province that is named after 
, are beginning to look upon the Bengalees 
intruders. They are afraid because the 

7. Op. cit., June 2, 1935. 

6- Op. tit., June 2, 1935. 

8 Op. cit., June 2, 1935. . , ^ , 

Op. cU, May 29, 1935. Sir Michael Keane’a 
('■‘H to the Assam Leipsiative Council. ' 

il. Assam. Census Report, 1931, Part -I, p, 184. , 

12. Op. eit. 


Bengalees, by their superiority in nufiobw W j 
well as in education and economic resourcesi • 
may establish an uncompromising and mtole- 
rant majority rule. They are afraid becauae - 
what they call indigenous Assamese national 
life may be submerged under Bengali ideals. 
They are afraid because Assam may be reduced 
to the position of an annexe of Bengal. 

Our Assamese brethren will do well to 
consider the problem from the view-iwint of 
the Bengalees. The number of Bengali-speak'^ 
ing people in Assam is 3,966,000; the number of 
Assamese- speaking people is 1,995,000.13 The 
number per 10,000 of Bengali-speaking people 
using Assamese as a secondary language is 504; 
the number per 10,000 of Assamese-speaking 
people using Bengali .as a secondary languaw 
i.s 7611.14 These figures abundantly justify 
the conclusion of the Censm Report for 193115 
that “ Bengali .... has really made enormous 
headway in the Assam Valley.” Again: 

“It is interesting to observe that in spite of the 
large increase in the population of Assam at ereiy 
census since 1901 the percentage of speakers of 
Assamese to the total population has remained very 
steady.”16 

Further: 

“It will be of intense interest to observe whether 
the Assamese language .... will .... be able ia ■ 
the future to defend itself against, a new and ji .v^ 
powerful invader in the shape of Bengfali whloiit 
the coming of the Eastern BenifSl settlers, baa 
established itself firmly in all the districts of lower ■ 
and central Assam.”!? 

Before our AssAmese brethren decide to 
“defend” themselves against the “invaders” 
from Bengal it is necessary for them" t<r v 
remember that most of the Bengalees resident >■' 
in Assam arc, bona fide sons of the soil, that 
very few of them are birds of passage, and 
that some portions of historical and geographi¬ 
cal Bengal have been included within Assam for 
administrative convenience. The history of the 
immigration of the Bengalees into Assam is 
interesting and even practically important, for 
it will be seen that they did not go as 
“ invaders ” and exploiters. The Bengalees 
went to Assam in the past as cultural and 
religious leaders, and the debt of the ancestors 
of tliQ Assamese people to those pioneers is not 
inconsiderable. It is unnecessary to repeat old 
stories; but it should not be forgotten that 

13. Op. cit., p. 176. 

14. Op, cit., p. 184. 

15. P. 177. 

16. Op. cit., p. 177. Percentage of. Aasameoe 
Hpeakers in totiJ population: -1901—22Aj' 1911—• 
1921—21 j6; 1931—21.6. 

17. Op. eit ., p.'181. ■ '■ 
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Assam afford to treat her Bengali- 

speaking sons With step-motherly affection. 

The gradual encroachment of the Bengali 
language upon Assamese should not make the 
Aseatnese suspicious and jealous. We are told 
that, 

“ even in matter of language their script is the same 
(indeed with small exceptions) and many arc the 
similarities of words, '^yntax and verb-endings which 
have led to the consideration of the Assamese 
Language as having a common origin and concur¬ 
rent development with Bengali.If they (i.e., 

the Assamese) cannot keep up their .separate identity, 
it is surely due to the crodii and potency of the 
Bengali culture and civilization, to the inherent weak¬ 
ness of their8.”18 

If I lie wetikcr and poorer Ansaincse 
language and culture cannot defend itself 
against the virile strength and accumulated 
wealth of Bengali language and culture, the 
latter is not to blame, for here we find the 
operation of a well-kno\\Ti historical law. More¬ 
over, the Assamese should welcome this oppor¬ 
tunity of enriching themselves and of widening 
their intellectual horizon by coming into close 
contact with a culture which is far more deve¬ 
loped than that of their own. Diversity of 
cultural types is a recognised stimulus to the 
pfogT^ of civilization. If the Punjab, Bombay, 
Madras,- Central Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissk (jan'tolerate and even foster bilingualism 
withm their borders,; there is no reason why 
Assam should bo afraid of the language spoken 
by 42 per cent of her popufation. 

'Racial and’ linguistic jealousy is probably 
at the root of the University problem. The 
Assamese want to give the impress of Assamese 
culture on the province as a whole, forgetting 
that it is unjust to ask a progressive maiority 
to accept the culture of a backward minoritv in 
preference to that of their own. The Bengalees 
want to preserve their own culture, to main¬ 
tain their close historical and social relations 
with their kinsmen beyond the artificial 
administrative borders, to refuse to sacrifice 
their mother-tongue at the altar of a language 
which offers very few intellectual advantages. 
It is a keen contest between Aasamese and 
Bengali culture: not a free contest in which 
each party is allowed to prove its case by i^s 
own’merits, but an unfair contest in which one 
party tries to exploit political and economic 
issues for its own advantage.lO We are 

18. AmrUa Baiar Patrika, Town Edition, June 25, 
1935, Article by Mr. S. K. Pal. 

19t A member of the Assam Legislative Council 
plainly.lumused th«^ Government of “step-motherly affec¬ 
tion for' the separate University for Assam." Antrim 
Bmr Pntrika, Town Edition. June 2. 1935. < 


extremely sorry to observe that ill feeling have'' 
already been imported into this contest, and 
that each party is betraying an increasing 
anxiety to put forward ertrerae demands. A 
member of the Assam Legislative Council statofl 
that "even if Surma Valley people do not want 
a University there is no reason why Assam 
Valley should not have a University. ”20 Hr 
forgot that neither sthe principles of natural 
justice nor the ideals of democracy justify a 
Government in taxing the majority for the 
satisfaction of the minority. On the other hano 
some of the Bengalees in Assam are claiming 
that the name of the province should be 
changed to " Eastern Province ”21 in order to 
correct the erroneous impression that the 
Assamese-speaking people are in a raaioritv iu 
A'^sam. TiCt Assam retain her old and historic 
name; but let her Bengalee sons have a place 
unfier the sun. 

We have alreadv said that, the Hill tribe!! 
of .Assam have adopted an at+itude of indiffer¬ 
ence to the Universitv problem. This indiffer¬ 
ence is partlv due to their ignorance, for they 
are. as a whole, not vet civilized enough to tske 
an intelligent interest in cultural nuestipns. The 
Hiir tribes speak diverse lantmages; they arc 
in no' w'fiv connected ^dth eiriirr of .the two 
prineinal lanfitagos. Tt is diffieii.lt tp decide 
wbieh of them would best, suit tbem. andj 
probablv the nuestinu -^dll admit pf rnore than’ 
one answer'. Rut if one language and ciiltum! 
firno IS to be i.rnnosod on them, nreferenee sbonld 
be gii'eu to the richer end more ■nroe'’’essiyp one, 
t.ef US. ps^ume. for the sslro of argument. 

tbet, .the’T^rm'T''l''r.s' iu Assnov sUu.itd be mprio to 

nnv for tbe ostaLHsliment of a tTniversitv wl’ieh 
is ealculateri to 'l''‘*^rov. or at anv rote wenlren. 
their eultnrp. What sort, of a TTniversitv pan 
Assam affoTfl to bavp? pin Miebnpl TCeaup 
j-nfiisnd sanction to Maul'tu ATupawar All’s Rill j 
on tbp ground that it " would impose so gneat j 
fi pbarvp pu tbo rei-umips of a nmiriupp at th« 
prpsput mornpnt, banlrnmt.” That this banV-t 
runtpv is n^t a tomporaiy phenomenon is cleat j 
from the fact that 

“ A«”ani’« to the Croiral n''V'>T«niptlt 

al ih'> rln«.» nf •!>» ci'iT''ni finor<*isl vear w’U hf* no 
Ic.'S th-r STt of niT>“"«. wVii'-h ihnt h-r 

(iehts wUl hr •’i-'ogt 88 high as a whole year's 
rcvuiiie r»*c"in^<”?2 

For Assam in this denlornblp finsncial plielit 
a separate University is more than a luxury. 

?0. On. eit.^ .Inns 2, 

24. Ssp a IsUer nnhllahed in on. rit., Twlv 17. 

• 22. Efiitor'nl T*«**afk8 fq AntrUq P(uar Pntrikni ToWfl j 
EHitlnn, May 29, 1935. , * ■ 
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The University of Calcutta depends more 
on fee-income than on Government subsidy; 
can the proposed University for Assam do the 
same? The following figure823 speak for them¬ 
selves : 

Number of institutions and pupils in 
Assam; 

Recognized 

Clus.8 of Nmnbev of Number of 


Institutions 

Institutions 

Pupils 

Alts College824 

3 

1,181 

Law College 

1 

68 

Secondary Schools 

'196 

67,912 

Primary „ 

.. 5,864 

266,346 

Training 

11 

387 

Other special „ 

138 

4,460 


Unrecognised: Details not available. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the number 
of institutions to be. controlled by the University 
is 50025 (Arts Colleges, Law College and 
Secondary Schools) and that the number of 
students coining within the range of the Uni¬ 
versity is 6916126. It is a poor prospect, 
indeed, for a self-sufficient University. 

We may l)c practically certain, therefore, 
that -the new University in Assam, if we have 
one, will'be, crushed down by poverty even 
from the day of its birth; there is abwlutely 
no chance of its being born with the silver 
spoon in its month. A -poof;University is a' 
l>oor instrument of progress. In theae days 
education, specially higher education, is very 
e.xpensive. .4 University that cannot afford to 
impart instruction in the higher branches of 
Arts, Science, Law, Engineering and Medicine 


appoint teachers of recognised merit 
eminence, to equip useful laboratory, to 
courage research work by scholarships? W*”, 
it be able to offer to the children of Assam, 
opportunities now enjoved by them under the, 
Calcutta University? Will it be able to provide 
for the establishment of a school of Assamese 
culture and fulfil the desire of our Assamese 
brethren? Or shall we have a pseudo-team¬ 
ing Uni\'ersity, acting mainly as an examining 
body? 

A University which is unable, throughr 
poverty, to dischage its proper functions is not 
only useless, but also dangerous from one 
l)oinl of view. It creates ill-trained, ill- 
equipped matriculates .and graduates who 
,-leadiiy swell the number of the unemployed, 
nnd thus endanger the economic stability of the 
country. That Assam is not free from this 
jiotential risk will be readily admitted by any¬ 
one familiar with her present condition. The 
Censua Report for 193127 says that the problem 
oi' unemployment “ is now getting to a stage 
where, if a solution is not forthcoming, an 
infinity of misery and disillusionment will he in 
store for the youth of the. coming generation.” 
The Times of Assam2S observed in a leading 
article: / 

“ The problem of unemployment among the educated 
•• young men of this province 'is now getting- increw-'- 
ingly acute, fintil a few years ago the emplpytimt 
market in this province was wide enough to absorb 
the int reasing nv’r'hf rs of young wtW that • ww; 
turned o,if annually by the educational ioatitutlongi 
Times huvp, however, greatly ehanged, and the supply 
has now far exceeded the demand 5h the ethplpy*; 
iiieni market.” . 


docs not deseiwe its name. Will tlie Assam 
University be able to do it? Will it be able to 

23. Assam (irnsiis Ri’iml, 19.31. Part I, p. 166. 

24f. Thv Census Report inelufles the Sylhet Sanskrit 
College (with .30 stnd' nt®) within this category, but this 
College will not come under the jurisdiction of the 
University. So there were 2 Arts College;, in 19,31. Now 
there are 5 Arts Colleges (Cauhati. Sylhet, Silehar, 
llabiganj and Jorhat). We do not know whether the 
number of students has increased. 

25. Now 502. 

26. This number includes 39,56.3 pupils who read 
in the Secondary Schools but belong to the primary 
stage. Of the total number probably not more than 
5,000 are Matriculation candidates, and probably not 
more than 500 are I.A., l.Sc., B.A., B,Sc., B.L, and 
M.A., candidates. These numbers give us a rough idea 
about the prospective fee-income of the University. 


As tluncs stand now, “ the supply ” 'will 
go on c.vcceding “ the demand ” in the natural 
oonrst* of events. If an artificial stimulus is 
given to the production of graduates by the 
ei eat ion of a University crippled by poverty 
.‘ind unable to satisfy the demand for true 
education, the problem of unemployment will 
be more scriotis still. The existence of un¬ 
employment is, generally speaking, no argu¬ 
ment against the creation of a University; but 
with regard to the peculiar condition of Assam, 
the problem should be considered from this 
point of view as well. 

27. Part I, p. 127. 

28. May 16, 1931. 





POEMS OF THE WINTER SOLSTICE 

By maud MacCARTHY 


(At the time of the Winter Solstice there is a 
birth in every soul. This is the real festival upon 
which Christmas is based.) 

Eve of the Winter Solstice 

INVOCATION 

Be Thou bom in me — 

Thou Ineffable, without name or form! 

Thou Beauty beyond the sun, 

I look to Thee! 

Thou Sweetness treasured by the bee, 

Live in me! 

Verdure of the plea.sant earth, 

Clothe me! 

Sap of plenty, 

Adornment of the poor, 

Enrich me! 

Star beyond darkness — 

Shine into me! 

Mystery of the deep sea, 

Enrich me! 

Love of all loving things. 

Enfold me! 

Fragrance creeping on still nights. 

Intoxicate me! . 

White wings of the Dove, 

Carry me! - 

Carry me 0 Dove — 

With a swaying motion 
In the bright, air 
4nd through scintillating ethers, 

Away and away 
To the feet of my Dearest. 

Cariy me. White Wings — 

Vfoving towards that 
?or which I have panted 
n the arms of a thousand loves — 

The Beloved without name or form — 

The Still — 

The Ineffable. 

Jet not the beating falter. 

Vaver not. 

Je it a certain flight — 

^rect. 

.'arry not upon the pastures — 
gay fields 
4aid out 

Vith odorous flowers of spring. 

^ess—press on — 
iird of Life — 
lird of single flight! 


CONFESSION 

I have thought of Him, 

But thought ended. 

Sleep took my mind • 

When it sank into that> Infinitude. 

t 

I panted for Him but found Him not.’ 

1 laboured, but His beauty came not to me — 
[ lay in wait for my Beloved, 

But the night wore on, imresting. 

Came death, 

And I awoke to life. 

I am made one — 

I am taken into That 
Wliicb is without name or form. 

Night of the Winter Solstice 

THE MESSENOER (“ Father Christmas ”) 

Holy messengers go forth to bring the Birth- 
Gifts to the world. A messenger is received 
in the household of a devotee, in a far-off city 
of the West. 

Thou coinest with gifts — 

In Thy hands, roses, - 
In Thy breath, peace. 

Thou coraest with gifts — 

In Thy voice,* music. 

In Thy feet, rest. 

Gifts are with Thee, 

Gifts within Thee, 

And about Thee rich gold clouds! 

Thou comest in clouds of gold with gifts; 

For golden riches are Thy portion — 

0 Poor Man from a far-off mountain' 

Thou comest with gifts 
To men less poor than Thee. 

Stealing over sleeping multitudes 
At the birth hour. 

Thou comest 
With pfts of gold 
Frankincense and myrrh. 

From that lowly cave wherein Thou dwellest 
O Poor Man from the far-off mountain, 

Thou stealest forth! 

Only children have remembered 

That Thou comest with gifts. ^ 
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Father of this birth-time! 

Only babes await Thee still. 

In childish ignorance 
The ^ise ignore Thee 
Who art here 
With gifts the richest. 

Thou hast' come into our house 

With Thy gifts of golden beauty 

And laid them upon each sleeping soul therein. 

0 I was asleep when Thou earnest, 

Father of this birth-time! 

Mine eyes were open, 

But I saw Thee not. 

Yet — I felt the weight of Thy gifts 
Pressing upon my couch. 

I heard the music of Thine attendants, 

And Thy garment 
Brushed my face. 

Thou earnest with gifts, 

But 0 my soul slept — 

I saw Thee not! 

THE KINGLY VISITOR 

The Devotee sees a Kingly One approaching 
the dwelling, and joyfully receives him. 

0 King! 

Graciously pass through my house — 

Gathering your cloak in tight folds 
About your shoulders! 

The pointed ends have touched 
The threshold of this dwelling. 

You pass through, 

Out with a sweeping curve — 

But your kind eyes look back 
Upon the eyes that look after you! 

In that look 

Is the promise of remembrance. 

0 King! 

Gazing after you, 

I move not from the point of your departure. 

Presently I will turn back 

To the dwelling which has been honoured — 

And there 

Mark the imprints 

Of your footsteps. 

THE ANGEL 

A holy Angel comes to the home of the devotee 

You wanted to show me your face — 

But I only smelt the perfume of your presence. 


Your gyeat heart's love • , 

Would have shown me , - 

Your face, as you stayed there by my 
But my blindness conquered your love! 

I only smelt the perfume 

Of your sweet, hidden presence. 

■0 

Trying again, you smiled at me 
From my doorway. 

Then my heart saw your face — 

So far you prevailed. 

But even your love 

Could not open my blind, stubborn eyes, 

You wanted to show me your face, 

But, instead, 

I only felt 

Your heart of flame. 


THE BIRTH IN THE HEART 

At the solemn midnight hour, the devotee 
enters into contemplation, and the Holy Birth 
of the Winter Soktice takes place within the 
Cave of the Heart, in the presence of the Guru, 

Laved in the waters of my birth, 

I am bom in a cave, 

Rising as a flame 

Through a stream which extinguishes not. 

Thou bringest the waters of my cleaning 
From an eternal fount; 

.\nd this is my birth and my baptising— 

My reception into Thy world 
And the end of long waiting. 

Thy world takes birth in me 
As a dripping of dew — 

The sweet, cool stream. 

As a pillar of crystal 
Descends upon me. 

Lol Thou hast stolen into my heart 

With a lamp 

Which is Thyself 1 

And there, the little child — 

My Spirit — 

Gazes into Thine eyes without hindrance. 

With a swift movement 
Thou sayest 
“Be bom!" 

And the little child comes forth alone. 

With Thee. 



THE DEORIS 

By a. V. THAKKAR 


O N the morning of the. 22nd October, 1935, 
I was taken to the village of Nain- 
Deorigaon, Sibsagar, whicn is about 
six miles from the Ghat or the steamer landing 
place on the bank of the Brahmaputra. 

The Deoria are one of the 16, aboriginal 
tribes, mentioned by Mr. C. 8. Mullan, in the 
Assam Census Report of 1931. It is said that 
they number about 8,000 and live in Sibsagar 
and Lakhirapur Districts of Upper Assam. 
They are a section of the Chutiyas, some of 
whom have preserved their own dialect and 
have not become Hinduised like the Hindu- 
Chutiyaa and the Ahora-Chutiyas (A.ssam 
Census Report, Part 1, page 222). 

The three prominent features of the villages 
inhabited by the Deoris that will strike any 
new visitor arc (1) the special construction of 
their houses, which are called Changs, (2) the 
presence of pigs in large numbers in their 
straight wide streets and underneath their 
houses, (3) their open weaving sheds, in 
wWch you will find the women at work on 
their above-ground looms working on either 
milliyam or endi or muga. The house or 
chang consists of a big long platform, three or 
four feet above ground and supported on 
bamboo or wooden piles. On the top of the 
piles is laid a frame-work of bamboos and a 
flooring of split bamboos, w'ell-woven. The 
platform is about 20 feet wide and 40 to 80 
feet long as per individual requirements. One 
end of the platform is used as either covered 
or uncovered verandah and the remaining part 
is enclosed by walls of split bamboo woven 
work and roofed over by thatching grass. 
Though the split bamboo walls allow plenty 
of ventilation, as they arc not plastered with 
anything, they do not allow sufficient light, as 
no windows are kept. The one long room, say, 
of the size of 60 feet by 20, is divided into 
several compartments, by the same kind of 
split bamboo partition. 

They object to their changs being mounted 
by anyone who is not an Assamese highcaste 
man. They will not allow a Kaibartta or a 
Nain.§8udra much, less an ex-teagarden coolie, 
who may have his cultivation even next door to 
him. This is because all coolies imported from 
other provinces for tea-garden work are con¬ 
sidered very low, whether they may be working 
in ^e gardens, or time-expired men settled as 
ordin^ cultivators. 

They rear pigs and eat them also. 
They make some monor out of this animai and 


though they consider it below their dignity to 
go to a hat or weekly market rfor selling .them, 
they pass them on to Miris, -who sell them in 
bazars. The streets of a Deori village, and 
specially the open spaces below the-chang, are 
very much /fouled the pigs. The kitchen 
water' from the chant platform drops down on 
the ground below and not being drained away, 
prepares an ideal placO for .the pigs to welter 
in. Each house is isolated from the other and 
all built in straight lines. The streets and 
cross streets are also at right angles to each 
other and are fairly wide, being 10 feet to 30 
feet wide. '" 

The art of hand weaving is as fresh 
in Assam as ever. Every girl before she can 
get married must learn how to spin' and weave. 
At Nam-Deorigaon, the Deori village visited, 
almost every liouse had, a. small weaving 
.shed, detached from if -to'd in which 2 or 3 
looms fixed on bamboo frames could be seen 
at work;. It is the women’s exclusive pre¬ 
rogative in Assam to weave. Not only cotton, 
but also endi and muga fabrics are woven. 
Though' the- mill-yam has mostly supplanted 
hand-spun, the hand spinning is yet practised 
by women and they also gin the cotton and 
make siiyers^ after carding. But the endi and 
muga yarn is still spun by them and woven 
into veiy durable fabrics. In the matter of 
clothing the Deoris seem to be self-sufficient 
and do not buy mill-made, much less any 
foreign cloth. Tneir small spinning wheels and 
jtheir other appurtenances form part , of the 
'household of every family. 

The Peoris are, both men and women, 
very industrious. Besides rearing pigs, they 
keep buffaloes . and sell their milk m the 
nearest market town of Jorhat. They also 
keep poultry and also cows and bullocks. They 
arc good agriculturists, and on their plots of 
land they grow chiefly mustard and paddy and 
also sugar-cane. They also grow potatoes, 
more fo^ their own food than for sale. Young 
boys and girls go fishing in streams close by as 
a morning pastime. 

Besides being industrious and devoted to 
manual labour, they are not avci'se to literary 
pursuits. There is a Deori practising lanyer 
in the town of .Dibrugarh. The village of Nam- 
Dedrigadn has . bjeen, supporting, a primary 
village school ^r. oii:er. the last two years, 
iffiaided -fy "aiijr'organization. There are' 40 
boys reading in it, but no girls. 
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Hoi J(v, Frigid Fire, and Co-operative 
Imperialism 

Lasl month l^ord Z(;llaiid delivered the Oust 
Lecture at University (lollege. iNotlingham, ou 
'■ India --Retrospect and Prospect." A very brief 
summary of a pai' of the lecture was at first 
lahled !)> Railrr. Later a fuller summary has 
been recei\ed in India, lie began by saying: 

The impact ut (Jreal Britain upon India Imd 
affected piofoiiiidly not only the political, but also 
the social and cultural, forluncs of its peoples; but 
it was (o its consequences in the political field that 
attention had been chiefly directed during recent 
years. The first .slejts in the process of e.stablishing 
Parliamentary government in India in |)iirsuance of 
the policy enunciated in the Declaration of 1917 were 
taken with the passage of the Government of India 
Act of 1919. That process would now be carried a 
long stride farther under tlu! provisions of the Act 
of 193.5, in accordance with which not only would 
11 Provinetts • be furnished with democratic 
(‘leetorales, Parliaments, and Ministries to carry on 
the government and administration of nine-tenths of 
British India; but India as a whole would be 
orgiftiizcd on a F’ederal basis with a Federal 
Parliament ami executive exercising supervision and 
a large measure of control over the internal affairs 
of the sub-eontinent. 

It is not necessary lo lomment in full delail 
on this portion of Lord Zetland's speech. Suffice 
if to say that, while in the Government of India 
Ad of 1935 and its predecessor parliamentary 
forms and lerms have been made u.sc of to cloak 
a really autocratic system of foreign rule, the 
free spirit of the free and powerful parliaments 
of free peoples is entirely absent from them. All 
real and final power has been reserved in the 
hands of the British Parliament and the British 
Governor-General and Governors sent out from 
Britain. When Lord Zetland said that “ that 
process would now be carried a long stride farther 
under the provisions of the Act of 1935,”* he is 


right only so far as the externals of Parliamentary 
Government are concerned. But so far as the 
inner spirit infoiniing the parliaments of free 
peoples is concerned, it has not only not been 
given freer scope in the new A('t, but it has been 
banished from the new constitution imposed on 
India - autocracy taking its place to a far greater 
extent than is to be found even in its predecessor. 
When his Lordship said further that a Federal 
Parliament and cxccutixe" would exercise 
“ supervision and large measure of control over 
the internal affairs of the sub-continent,” it should 
be understood that the real and final supervision 
and control would rest with the executive, that the 
-so-r-alled parliament would have no control not 
only over external affairs but also over defence, 
railways, currency, exchange and 80 per cent of 
the revenues as a certainty and uncertain control 
over the remaining 20 per cent. 

It has been said that the Provinces would be 
furnished with democratic electorates. That is a 
misleading statement. The Communal Decision, 
iiii.scalled an “ Award," has played havoc with 
democracy, and further short work is being made 
with democracy by the process of delimitation of 
constituencies arid the discriminatory franchise 
qualifications favouring Muslims and placing 
Hindus at great disadvantage. 

His Lordship proceeded to observe: 

The coiH'oplion was a suipendous one, and the task 
of giving effect to it was unparalleled in the annah 
of human history. To many, indeed, even now it 
appeared lo be little less than fantastic; and in view 
of the eircumstances of India it was not, perhaps, 
surprising that this should he .ho. 

Of all the obstacles in the way the authors of the 
Act of 1935 had been fully conscious; yet they had 
not hesitated lo go forward with their task, building 
up brick by brick an edifice of popular self- 
government modelled ns closely as the circumsfanccs 
would permit upon our own. They had not done so 
without exhaustive investigation and discussion. 
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The constitution imposed on India is undoubt¬ 
edly antf literally a “ stupendous ” camouflage, 
and the task of giving effect to it would be 
certainly riiiparalleled in the annals of human 
history. 'ITiey are right who consider it a 
“ fantastic.” caricature of popular .self-government. 
As for “ the circumstances of India ” referred to 
by his Lordship, for such of them as are mostly 
responsible for making constitution-making in 
India difficult, the British rulers of India are not 
a little to blame because of their deliberate acts 
of commission and omission. But it» spile of these, 
a constitution other than a burlesque, making 
automatically for self-rule, could have been given 
to India. 

To call the new constitution ” an edifice of 
popular self-government ” is a flagrant misuse of 
words. That British imperialists had gone for¬ 
ward with the task of building it up does not 
show that they have been just or generous to 
Indians; it shows that they are in a position to 
consult only their selfish Interests in defiance of 
Indian public opinion. That they have built this 
edifice of autocratic government after exhaustive 
investigation and discussion, shows what trouble 
they took to close all avenues to self-rule. British 
ingenuity has done its utmost to construct walls 
round the citadel of autocracy without any loop¬ 
holes even through which it may be attacked. 

Lord Zetland is reported to have conrduded 
hi.s oration with the following passage; 

The Consliliilioii envisaged by lln- India Acl uf 
193S eon St i tilted an outstanding landmark in what 
might perhaps be described as the new conception of 
co-operative Imperialisni which came into existence 
when the old (iolonies of llie British Empire 
became the Dominion.-, of the British Commonwealth 
of Nalinns. Co-operative Imperialism eonslitntcd, 
.surely, the fine flowering of the administrative genius 
of the British people. The flowering was not 
complete. The day had not yet dawned on which 
India would take its final place in the vast organism 
which would he the crowning achievement of this 
new conception. Bui .she was now far on the toad 
to the ultimate goal. Was it loo much to say that 
in the conception itself and in the ronsiructive efforts 
which had been taken, particularly in the cusi* of 
India, to dothc with reality a great ideal no people 
had ever displayed a finer imagination, greater 
courage, or a more inspiring faith? 

The speaker’s rhetoric centres round the 
expression “ Co-operative Imperialism,” hut it is 
a contradiction in terms. It is as much so as the 
expressions “ frigid fire ” and ” hot ice.” As soon 
as there is real co-operation between the political 
units forming an empire, it ceases to be an empire 
and becomes a commonwealth of nations. It is 
for this reason that the name British Con^mon- 
wealth of Nations has been given to Great Britain 
^nd the Dominions, among which there is co¬ 


operation. If it were seriously meant that there 
should and would be co-operation between Great 
Britain and India, Lord Zetland instead of coining 
the phrase “ co-operative imperialism,” could and 
would have said plainly that India would be a 
Dominion. But many British statesmen, after 
saying definitely that India would become one, 
have avoided the use of that word in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act ojf 19.35. That Lord Zetland 
has not said that India would become a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations shows 
that he knows that it is not Britain’s intention to 
give self-rule to India. But there can be co¬ 
operation helweeii partners or equals, not between 
iiuisler and servant, and unless India has self- 
rule, India cannot he called a partner or an 
equal. 

It may be argued that, as India is not British 
by race, therefore it could not be said that she 
would become a mcmbei of the British Cominon- 
weallli of Nations. But the Boers of the Dominion 
of .South Africa are not British, the Frenchmen 
of the Dominion of Canada are not British, and 
the Irish of the Dominion of the Irish Free State 
are not British. So it is not beeause British 
imperialists are unwilling to call that Brili-sh 
which is not British that they do not think of 
India of the future as a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but because they do 
not intend to give India that degree and extent 
of .self-rule which is implied in dominion status. 

We do not, of course, want dominion status, 
except as a step to indejieiidcnce. We want full 
indepeiidenee. 

So far as the Dominions are concerned, they 
have attained the full stature (d dominionhood, 
though, of course, there may he further develop¬ 
ments leading to their complete independence 
But they will then f;ea.se to he Dominions. , There¬ 
fore the *■ flowering ” of the conception of 
dominionhood is practically complete. Hence i* 
is with referencie to India, not with reference to 
the Dominions that Lord Zetland has said: 

'■ The flowering was not complete. The day had 
not yet dawned on which India would lake its final 
place ill the vast organism which would he the 
crowning aehievement of this new conception.” 

That this “ new conception ” is different from 
the conception of dominion status as developed 
up to the passing of the Statute of Westminster, 
is also indicated by Lord Zetland saying that d 
“ came into existence when the old colonies of 
the British Empire became the Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

If what Lord Zetland has said has atly mean¬ 
ing, i! means that when the old colonies became 
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dominions, dominionhood was the conception 
which materialized in their case, and in the case 
(if India another conception, a new conception, 
was then born, and that conception is “ co-opcra- 
live imperialism.’' If this be a historical fact, 
why then did British statesmen continue to deceive 
Indians for dtrades after the old colonies had 
become Dominions, deceive them up to the year 
]9M, by saying that India would become a 
floininion? Why did they not mention and 
expound this “ new conception ” of “ co-operu- 
live imperial ism y Were they all ignoramuses 
who did not know of this conception, and is Lord 
/otlaiid the only wise man to whom light has 
been vouchsafed? 

He speaks of India being “ far on the road 
lo the iilttinate goal.” Will he condescend to use 
plain Kngli.sh words to tell us foreigners what 
ihis ultimate goal is and what degree of .self- 
Mile, if any', is ini]>lied in it? We do not in the 
least believe that India is far on the road to self- 
iiilc or that the new Act will lake her farther; for' 
ihe new Act mak(“s the (Joverunient inoie despotic 
than the pievious one. 

We have alreadv ."aid lhal co-operative 
imperialism' is a conliadiclion in terms.’ 
According to English dictionaries Emjiire means, 
as exemplified in Indo-Btitish relations, “a stale 
characterized by the dominion of a conquering 
over conquered peoples.” “ a stale characterized 
by the supremacy of a sltongei member over it" 
((inquests,’' etc. Submission to supeiior force on 
the part of subject peoples is implied in imperia¬ 
lism. It means the supremacy of foice. It is 
for this reason that, when Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed the Eqipress of India. Kolxnt Lowe, 
who was raised lo the peerage as Viscount .Shei- 
brooke, asked in the British Parliament whethei 
it was gpod policy to make a clear-cut distinction 
between Britain and India by calling the sovereign 
of the former queen or king, which implies 
obedience to law, and calling the sovereign of 
India empress or emperor, which implies sub¬ 
mission to force. On the same occasion Mi. 
Gladstone said: 

“If it be true, ami it is Inic, lliat wc govern 
India without the n-slrainls of law except such law 
as wc make ourselves; if it he true, and it is true, 
that we have not been able to give India the benefits 
and blessings of free institutions; I leave it to tlie 
Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli the Prime Minister), lo boast ibat be i" 
about to place the fact solemnly on record by the 
assumption of the title of Empress. I^ for one will 
not attempt to turn into glory that which, so far as 
it is true, I feel to be our weakness and our 
calamity.” , 

Lord Zetland’s speech turns into glory 


Britain’.s breach of promise lo make India a 
Dominion. It is not our point that he lias done 
it knowingly. 

''hair’s African Colonies Now SufHcietU 
for lier ” 

Mussolini says that Italy must have room 
to grow, must have colonies where the surplus 
population of that country can settle. But what 
arc, the facts? S. 11. Waldslcin writes in Unity 
of Chicago: 

Italy has lout great colonies there already. Eritrea, 
Italian .Somaliland, 'rripolilania and (iyrenaica. 
'rh(-."c total in area 87.5,485 square niilc«. This is 
dlionl nine limes the size of Italy and nearly tfiree 
limes the .size of Ethiopia. The population of these 
colonics is 2,869.2.54, which is ahout three to the 
"(jiiarc mile, fialy has 344 to the sipiarc mile. The 
Eiiropcun population of Eritrea i.s 3600, of Italian 
Somaliland is 16.58, of Tripolitania 29,749 and of 
Gyicnaica 19,000. If Italy n-ally wants to expand, 
all she needs lo do i" lo increase the population of 
lliCM- four cohiiiics to 50 to the square mile and there 
will he no one left in all of Italy. 

In these {out undeveloped Italian colonie.s there 
aic gold mines. 'I'here is oil and pciroleiiin. (Jofton 
can Ih- raised and grain. Thcte is loom for any 

foim of agrieiilture, of .niimal husbandry and grazing. 
Ilaliaii .'Somaliland has a magnificeiit coast line 1100 
miles ill length fionling on the Indian ocean, Gl»(o 
he developed for eommerce. Tripolitania and 

(ivrenaiea have palm oiehards, olive grove", lemon, 
almond and fig liees. They have vineyards in plenty 
and room foi many more. In addition, small grains 
of eveiy kind may be giowii. 

If, in the face of these easily available facts, the 
Italian dictalor still wants additional loom of 
evpansion. let him fill up the Italian quota to 

Aiiieiiea. which has room lo spare. 

The facts ate, hovvevei, that Italians happen lo 
love llalv'. and do not want to go cither lo Africa 
oi cnywheie cl.se. When they finally find out the 
It nil) aboiil ihe entire campaign against Ethiopia, 

after the) have eoiinled the cost, somebody will have 
to pav. 

^iandhiji says, “ Caste Has to Go ” 

Mabatma Gattcllii vvrilcsi in Unrijan: 

] I believe ill Vainashrama of the Vedas which 
111 mv opinion is basi-d on absolute equality of stains, 
imtwilbsiandiiig fiassagcs lo ihe contrary in the 
‘smritis and (dsewhere. 

2. Every word ot the printed works passing 
muster as ‘ .Shasiras' is not, in my opinion, a 
revelation. 

3. The interpretation of accepted texts has 
iiiulergone evolution and is capable of indefinite 
evolution, even as the human intellect and heart are. 

4. Nothing in the .Shasiras which is mainfeslly 
contrary to universal truths and morals can stand. 

5. Nothing in the Shastras which is capable of 
being reasoned can stand if it is in conflict with 
reason. 

6. Varnashrama of the .Shastras is today non¬ 
existent in practice. 
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7. The preiienl rasle syulem i'l the very antithesiij 
of Varnashraina. The sooner public opinion abolishes 
it the belter. 

fi. In Varnushraina there was and should be no 
prohibition of intermarriage or inlerdining. Prohibi¬ 
tion there is of change of one’s hereditary occupation 
for purposes of gain. The existing practice is 
tlierefoie doubly wrong in that it has .set up cniel 
rc'-lrictinns about iiiterdining and intermarriage and 
tolerates anarchy about choice of occupation 

9. Though iheic i.s in Varnashraraa no prohibition 
against intermarriage and interdining, there cun be 
no compnbion. It mn>-t be left to the unfettered 
I hoice of the individual as to where he or she will 
marry or dine. If the law of Varria.shraraa was 
obser\ed there would natnrull) he a tendency, so far 
as marriage is eonei-rned, for people t<i restriet the 
marital relations to their own Vaina. 

10. As I have repeatedly said there i.s no such 
thing as iinloiiehahility hy hirlh in the Shastras. I 
hold the present practice to he a sin and the greatest 
Idol on Hinduism. T feel more than ever that if 
nntoiK'hability lives Hinduism die.-. 

11. The nio>*t effective, (juickesl. and the mo--l 
iinohirnsive way to dcsirov caste is for reformers to 
begin the practice with themselves and where necessary 
take the eon.sequences of .social boycott. The reform 
will not come by reiiling the orthodox. The change 
will be gradual and imperceptible. The so-called 
higher classes will have to descend from their pedestal 
before they can make anv imprc.ssion upon the su- 
called lower classet. Day-to-day experience of 
village work shows how dilFirult the task is of 

• bridging the gulf that exists between the city- 
dwellers and the villager", the higher cla.sses and the 
lower classes. The two are not synonymous terms. 
For the ela«s dislinelion exists both in the cities and 
the villages. 

Except for his faith in Varnashraina, which 
i.s non-existent, Mahalnia Gandhi here preaches 
what ihe Brahmo Sainaj ha.s preached and 
jtractised for more than half a century. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Evils of Child 
Marriage 

Gandhiji writes in Harijan with reference to 
some figures quoted from the Census Report for 
India of 1931. relating to child wives and child 
widows: 

The figures should caii*.c us all to bang our heads 
in shame. But that won’t remedy the evil. The 
evil of child marriage is at least as extensive in the 
villagc.s as in the cities. It is pre-eminently women’s 
work. Men have no doubt to do their share. But 
when a man turns into a beast, he is not likely to 
listen to reason. It is the mothers who have to be 
educated to understand their privilege and duty of 
refusal. Who can teach them this but women? I 
venture to suggest therefore that the All-India 
W'ouien (Conference to be true to its name has to 
descend to the villages. The bulletins are valuable. 
Tliey only reach a few of the English-knowing city- 
dwellers. What is needed is personal touch with 
the village women. Even when, if ever, it is 
' .established, the task won’t be easy. But some day 
or other the beginning has to be made in that direction 
before any result can be hoped for. Will the 


A. I. W. C. make common cause witlt the ’'i 
A. I. V. I. A.? No village worker, no matter how 
able he or she is, need expect to approach villagers 
purely for the sake of social reform. They will have 
to touch all sphero.s of village life. Village work, 1 
must repeat, means real education, not in the three 
R’b but in optming the minds of the villagers to the 
needs of true life befitting thinking beings which 
humans are supposed t<i be. 

Here again Gaiyffiiji’s position is the same 
as that of the Brahttr* Samaj. 

Cannot India Supply Hoots ? 

The footwear market for British hoot and shoe 
manufacturers in the Irish Free Stale has dropped 
ill 11 years from ,tl,000,()00 in 1921 (the year 
Itefore the establishment of the frish Free Stale! 
to 1)250,000 in lO.'bl, and at the present rate of 
declino British exports of such goods to Ireland 
will cease altogether within ten years. This 
informatimi is contained in the official journal 
of the lleparlmenl for Incluslry and Goirimeice. 
Thi.s year (1935 1 the import duly on leather has 
been increased to protect the Irish home market, 
rho new rale of duly is 37.J per cent (imperial 
jircfcrenlial rale 2.5 pci (cnll with a minimum 
of 9d. (preferential Od.) per lb. on all kinds of 
leather. Mr. Sean Lemass, the Free Stale 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, recently 
opened the Irish Tanners, Ltd., at Porllaw Co.. 
Wexford and dtew attention to the establishment 
of several other tanneries within a few' nionths. 
Apparently the Biilish leather trade with the Irish 
Free State is faring very badly. 

The foilow'ing advertisement appeared in the 
Leather 'I'rades' Review of fyondon iindei date 
October 16, 1935: ^ 

■‘The Director of (ioniraci", Army Headquarter". 
Simla, invites tenders for : 

60,900 soles, bool, half, plain, &r. 

Forms of tender obtainable from tin- ‘Oirecloi- 
(ieueral, India .Store Department, Belvedere Road. 
Lambeth, l.nndon, .S.E.I.. at a fee of .5s. which will 
not be returned. 

Tenders nui."t provide for delivery of the store." in 
India and for payment in India in rupees. Any 
lender which doe.s not comply with these conditions 
will not be considered. 

Tenders must be ."enl direct to the Director of 
Contracts, A. II. Q., Simla, to reach him not later 
than November 11, 1935.” 

The above advertisement raises several ques¬ 
tions: (1) Is it an attempt to help the British 
leather trade, especially as it is faring very badly 
with the Irish Free Stale ? (2) Is not the heavy 

cost of the Army in India partly due to such 
extravagances on the part of the army authorities? 

(3) Are we to understand that with the importa¬ 
tion of* the British personnel of the rank and 
file, the importation of British bools is a necessary 
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adj unci—the number of the British rank and file 
it) India roughly corresponding to the number 
advertised above ? 

Will some enterprising M. L. A., especially 
Vluhainmadan M. L. A., interpellate the Govern- 
mejit on the points raised ? We say Muhamma¬ 
dan M. L. A., because if the contract were given 
lo Indians, they were likely to be benefited most. 

.1. M. Datta 

Jdte Fihn; and Government 

. “ Science and Culture ' has published an 

ailicle by Mr. P. H. Sircar on jute fibre lo which 
we w'anl to invite the attention of the public as 
well as the Covernnient. Jute is the most import¬ 
ant economic crop of Bengal. Mr. Sircar shows 
that before the depre.ssion it u.scd lo fetch 80 
I fores of rupees to Bengal, which has practically 
I he monopoly of thi,s fibre. The figure has now 
heeti tedu< ed to a little above 30 crores. causing 
great economic distress to Bengal. The fall in 
demand is due to a tmnd)er of causes, the most 
important being that the commodities which used 
lo he foirncrly cat tied in jute bags are now 
(arried mostly in holds of ship.s and in hags 
made t)f paper and other substitutes for jute. 
I nless, lln'refore, some t>ther economic use can be 
found h>r jute fibre, it is feared that it may suffer 
the same fate as Indigo in Bihar and cotton and 
•ilk in Bengal. Mr. .Sircar slates that Dr. J. K. 
Choudhiiry, D.Sc. l('al.). Pb.l), (Ber.l. and hi-, 
pupils ate carrying on a \eiy important .seiies 
of re.searches on jute fibre in the indusliial 
1 hemistrv laboratory of the Dacca flniveisity. 
The ullerioi objects of these lesearches is to find 
<iut some other ec^inomic use for jute fibre; parti¬ 
cularly whether by eliemieal treatment it can be 
used as a substitute for cotton. These re.searches 
have ii'it yet been successful, hut Dr. Ghoudhui y 
and his pupils have successfully carried out a 
number of fundamental re.searclies on the chemical 
constitution of the chief constituents of jute fibre 
and their chief econotnic value. It is hoped that, 
if more funds arc available for carrying on the 
lescarch work with mure workers, some results of 
great et'onomic value mav accrue out of these 
I esearches. 

It was hoped that re.search of such funda¬ 
mental importance would receive a liberal financial 
support from the Government. A few years ago 
the Government of India established a Cotton 
Kesearch Institute in Bombay for conducting re¬ 
searches in cotton fibre, but they have not yet 
taken any steps for helping the jute fibre industry 
of Bejigal. As the Government of India •had so 
long been taking Uie w'hole of the excise duty on 


jute, amounting to several crores of rupees, it 
was in their own interest to organise stibh a jute 
research institute on the same lines as the Cotton 
Research Institute. But nothing of the kind has 
heen done so far. It is rumoured that the Gov¬ 
ernment objects to having such an institution, as 
jute is confined only to Bengal. But we are 
unable to appreciate the logic of this argument, 
as the Government of India takes away 75 per 
cent of the whole duly on jute We hope that the 
matter would lie taken up by the Bengal members 
in the Assembly. 

About the excellence of the work done by 
Ml. Cbowdbury and his pupils. Dr. H. G. Barker, 
<»f the Wo(d Indiistiy Association of England, who 
has been invited lo India to make a scientific 
survey of the jute industry, wrote in a private 
letter f<> Prof. Cbowdbury, 

" I urge you to go on. The Indian Jute 
liulustiv nepd.s fiiridaniental knowledge of the 
fibre as the foundation upon w'hicb lo build the 
future, and papers such as those of Prof, 
Cliowdhurv and his scliool of thought of which 
you are a distinct ornament, can only do good to 
the economic welfare of the country; as also 
fulfilling the function of education and of u 
iiniversilv.’' ^ 

Stratospheric Ascent for Investigations 

Kmih (liiv iSniiili Dakota). 

Nov. II. 

\liri ilic iiiti-i miniilc prcparuiionn, tlir world’s 
l.ii};(’-i liallooii, " Kxplorcr II,'’ asri-ndt'd, thi- morning. 
Ill imiki' siriilosplirrir Jiivc'iligations. The flight is 
loiiiily -piiii^.Diod h) the National Geographic .Society 
.111(1 till- ladled Siate.^ .Arniy Air Corps. The balloon 
liail lieiii wailing for peifeel vvealhci siiue October 1. 

^Reuter. 

\t d-20 I’.M F.vplorer II had reached 60 thousand 

feel lip. 

Piloi'- Captain Albert, W. .Sieven-- and Captain 
Onil .Andec-on sent a message liy wireless that 
li'iniieinliiie mil-ide 67 degrees was under /«’ro.- - 

Rapid City. 

Nov. II. 

Cxiiloier II reaehed 72 llnui-ands feet breaking the 
iillieial world allilinh' reroid by over 10 thousand feel 
and i- now deseeiiding. 

Independence of the Philippines 

Washing I ON, Nov. 14. 

The first -lep to end the United .Stales’ rule in 
the Philippines was taken when President Roosevelt 
issued u proclamation terminating the existing Govern¬ 
ment in the Philippines and establishing a Common¬ 
wealth under the constitnlional Government. A decade 
henre, the commonwealth will beeome completely in¬ 
dependent. Rvutvr. 

Indo-German Cultural Co-operation 

Professor Meghnad Saha was appointed Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the ” Deutsche Akademic ” by the 
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Senate of the Aeademy in its last annual meeting. 
The president of the Academy in his l^er to 
Prof, Saha pointed out that the Deutsche Akademic 
will expres.s by this election its gratefulness atid 
admiration for Prof. Saha’s great scientific achieve¬ 
ments which are of importance not only to India but 
also to Germany. 

The pioneer for Indo-German cultural co-operation. 
Dr. Taraknath Das, celebrated in June liis 50th birth¬ 
day. India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie 
decided on this oeeasion to name in future one of 
Its annual scholarships “ Mary K. Das and Taraknath 
Das Scholarship” in honour of Dr. Taraknalli Das’s 
merits for the promotion of rultiiral relations between 
Germany and India. Tlie conditions for the award 
of this scholarship will he published in the Indian 
papers in near future along with the announcement 
of the scholarships of India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie for 1936-57. 

The Deutsche Akademie recently ariangcd lectures 
hv Dr. -Sudhir .'sen (B.A. (’al., B.S'. Econ., Lond.) 
on Indian economics in certain German cities. So 
spoke Dr. .Sudhir .Sen in the Ghainber of (.'oinmcrcc, 
.Stuttgart, on Indian Economic Problems ’’ and in 
Dresden under the auspices of the ’* .Mittelcuropu 
Institut ” and the Chamber of (iommerce on ” The 
fight for the Indian Market.”—Dr. .Sudhir .Sen, one 
of the former scholarship-holders of the Deutsche 
\kademie, has already published numerous articles 
in some of the be.sl German papers on Indian 
Economics; simultaneously he has been preparing a 
comprehensive fiook in German on modern India on 
,the request of Verlag Korn Breslau. 

The scholarships of the following Indian students 
were continued for another term : 

V. G. Menon, Technical Liniversiiy of Munich. 

A. K. Mitra, University of Munich. 

B. K. Kar, University of Leipzig. 

K. P. Mukhopadhyay, C'liiversity of Heidelberg. 

N. I. Khan, I'niversity of Bonn. 

P. Narayanumurthy, Technical University of Dan/ig. 
A. K. Ghose, Technical University of Dresden. 

Dacca Muslin in Allahabad Exhibition 

Au.aiiab.\d, Nov. 13. 

The All-India Swadeshi Exhibition held at Allahabad 
between October 24 anti November 8, was concluded 
yesterday. About 80,000 people visited the exhibition 
and sales of articles on the exhibition grounds by 
.stall-holders amounted to nearly Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The exhibit which attracted the visitors most was 
a piece of Dacca Muslin cloth measuring 10 by 6 yds. 
and weighing 15 tolas, hand-spun and hand-woven 
and of 200 count. It took 6 months to spin its yarn 
and its weaving charges were Rs. 35 and the ‘ dhobi ’ 
charge Rs. 5. Brojendra Lai Saha of Dacca spun 
its yarn.— United Press. 

First Indian Deputy Mayor, Finsbury 

London, Nov. 13. 

Dr. C. L. Katial has been elected Deputy Mayor 
of Finsbury. 

He is the first Indian to hold such an office in the 
Metropolitan boroagb.—/{enter. 


“ Cultural Interchange between India and 
China ” 

The Indian Social Reformer of November 16 
writes: 

• 

Two eminent scholars from these land.s [China and 
Japan I, now or recently in India, have declared that 
India is held in high esteem in their coitnlries for 
the spiritual and cultural benefits derived in ancient 
time.s. India, China land Japan constituted a single 
cultural unit and wal; known as San Gokii. In our 
own time, Dr. Ilu Shill, father of Chinese Nationalism, 
has founded and is directing the Cre.scenl Moon 
.'society and the Crescent Moon Magazine dedicated 
to the memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to 
tlhiiia. Professor Tan Yiin-.Shan, in his eloquent and 
h‘arupd lecture delivered at .Shantinikelan and pub¬ 
lished in the current Modern Review, said : “ A.s for 
the Poet’s ideal and hope to unite Asiatic cultures 
and to revive the Indian and Chinese cultural rela¬ 
tionship. all of our Cliinew scholars luive the sinceiest 
sympathy with him; and our leading scholars and 
leaders havi' also cherished for long the same idea 
and are willing to co-sinve for the rommon goal with 
joint eiideavoiiis. Now is the time for India and China 
to icsiimc and strengthen their eultural relationship.’" 
Professor Yone Noguchi, the fumed Japanese Poet, 
who arrived in Calcutta on Sunday, spoke of Japan’s 
fiiendship for India through Buddhism. India is thus 
historically east for the pail ot mediator between 
thesi' two great eoiiiitries but .she cannot (ill that 
lole except as an Asiatic nation acting on her own 
impulses and instincts. Indian Swaraj will be a poor 
thing if it does not leave her full freedom to serve 
the world as peuee-maker whiidi her genius and 
history mark hei out to he. 

Nationalism and Islam ’ 

'rite same Bombay weekly notices another 
ailiclt! in otir last number partly thus: 

In an article published in ihd current number of 
the Modern Review, Pandit Jawuharlal Nehru asks, 
with reference to .Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s theory of the 
solidarity of Islam, how it is affected by the growth 
of nationalism in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Iraq, and, probably also, Arabia. The question, he 
observes, is relevant even for a non-Muslim. For on 
the answer to it depend-s the political, social and 
economic orientation of Indian Muslims and their 
reactions to modern ideas and thought currents. He 
adds : “ Islam being a world community, its policy 

must also be a world policy, if it is to preserve that 
sense of solidarity.” The report of the proceedings 
of the first Conference of European Muslims held in 
Geneva of which we reproduce a part from Islam of 
Lahore, i.s even more suggestive of the weakening of 
pan-Islamism which bulked so largely in Indian and 
European politics before the War. It is not generally 
known that there is a considerable Muslim population 
in the Balkan States who do not enjoy any special 
rights as a community. The Geneva Conferenefe passed 
a special Resolution thanking the Czecho-Slovakian 
Government for the specially favourable treatment 
accorded to its Muslim subjects. The French delegate 
complained of the treatment of its Muslim subjects 
by* France. 
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Ancient India and Abyssinia 

On the ethnological and historical relations 
between Ancient India and Abyssinia, the following 
passages will be of interest—writes Mr. M. 
Krishnamachariar in The Hindu of Madras. 
>foveTnber 9: 

1. “ Ethiopia and Hindustan were possessed or 
colonised by the same extraordinary race.” -Sir W. 
Jones. “Asiatic Researches” I. p. 426. 

2. The Abyssinians (Abnasinians) originally 
migrated to Africa from the banks of Abuisin, a 
classical name for the Indo'-. Ileeren's “ Historical 
Researches” II. p. 310. 

.3. Ethiopians emigrating from the. River Inchis 
settled in the vicinity of Egypt.-Eusebius, “ Meroe.” 

4. Cuvier assigns the reign of Amenopliis as the 
epoch of the colonization of Ethiopia from India. - 
“ Disconrs ” p. 18. 

.1. “At the mouths of the Indus dwell a seafaring 
people active, ingenious, and enterprising as when, 
ages subsequent to this great movement, they tliein- 
.selves, with warlike denizens of the Punjab, were 
driven from their native land to seek the far distant 
climes of Greece. The commercial people dwelling' 
along the coast that stretches from the mouth of the 
Indus to the Corce, are embarking on that emigration 
whose magnificent results to civilization, and whose 
gigantic monuments of art, hll the mind with mingled 
emotions of admiration and awe. These people coast 
along the shores of JVIekran, traverse the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf, and again ailhering to the sea-boanl 
of Oman, Hadraniatit, and Yeman (Eastern Arabia), 
they sail up the Red Sea; and again ascending the 
mighty stream that fertilises a land of wonders, 
found the kingdoms of Egypt. Nubia and Abyssinia. 
The.se are the same stock that, eenliiries subsequently 
to this colonization, spread the blessings of civilization 
over Hellas and her islands.” -Pococke’s “India in 
Greece,” p. 42. 

6. The ancient geographers called by the name of 
Ethiopia all that part of Africa which now constitutes 
Nubia, Abyssinia, Sanaor, Darfur and Dongola. Count 
Bjornstjern’s “Tlteogony of the Hindus,” p. 168. 

7. “ Philostratus introduces the Brahman Iarchu>. 
by stating to his auditor that the Ethiopians were 
originally an ‘Indian race' compelled to leave India 
for ttie impurity contracted hv slaying a certain 
monarch to whom they owed allegiance."—Pococke's 
" India in Greece,” p. 200. 

8. “ The Ethiopians, a colony of the Indians, pre¬ 
served the wisdom and usage of their forefathers and 
acknowledged their ancient origin.” -Ibiil, p. 20.1. 

9. Colonel Tod in “Rajasthan” (H. p. .309) says : 
“A writer in the ‘Asiatic Journal’ (Vol. IV, p. .SZI) 
gives a curious list of the names of places in the 
interior of Africa, mentioned in Parks’s ‘Second 
Journey,’ which are shown to he all .Sanskrit, and 
most of them actually current in India at the present 
day,” 

For further information the reader is leferred to 
H. Sarda’s “ Hindu .Superiority" and Ileeren's 
“ Asiatic Nations.” 


Or. Ambedkar*s Advice to “ Harijans ” 
With reference to Dr. Ambedkar’s advic^ to 
he “ Harijans ” to renounce Hinduism and adopt 


some other religion which will give th^ social 
equality. The Jewish Chronicle of Bombay writes; 

It is far from the policy of this journal to enter 
into the field of Indian politics but we fear that 
Dr, Ambedkar’s advice to his harijan followers to 
renounce Hinduism and adopt any other religious 
faith that treats all its followers alike or to create 
a new faith is not as simple as it appears, nor would 
it eradicate the curse of iintoiichahility and caste 
restrictions under which his followers are labouring. 
We say this in the light of Jewish history. 

It is a known fact that Jews often suffer many dis¬ 
abilities on account of their religion so much so that 
several Jews have cowardly renounced their religion 
and gone over to the dominant faith in order to 
enjoy all rights and privileges which a Jew does not 
enjoy. What is the. outcome ? The converted Jew 
is always con.sidcrcd different from the rest. He is 
looked down upon and considered a stranger. He is 
not trusted. Whenever the opportunity presents itself, 
it is thrown into his face that he is a convert, as 
a result of which he repents for having changed 
his religion. We have not to go very far to cite an 
instance to support our case. There has been no 
Jewish coranninity that has assimilated as much as 
the German Jewish community. In fact, a large 
number considered themselves to be more German 
than the Germans themselves. They gave up their 
Jewish identity. What was the outcome ? Herr Hitler 
came out with his ‘ Aryan theory ’ which struck the 
death blow even to the a.ssirailated Jews.” 

Jews have been advised to remain Jews and fight 
for their rights. We fear that Dr. Ambedkar’s advice 
to cure the curse of iintouchability is a nostrum that 
will bring untold misery to his followers. The best 
that they can do is to stick to their guns and fight 
for their rights and sooner or later they will attain 
their end. 

/.shun Chandra Ghosh 

Ishan Chandra Ghose was known in his life- 
liine as a distinguislied officer of ihe Bengal 
Educalion Department, a scholar and an author 
of many Bengali books. Ife was born in a poor 
fatiiily and lost his father at the age of nine. He 
was indebted for his education, therefore, to the 
help which he received from others and to the 
scholarships which he won by his industry and 
his keen intellect. He was headmaster of Hare 
.School in Calcutta and of the Normal Stihool at 
llughli and effected considerable improvements in 
these institutions. He was the author of many 
lext-lrooks showing originality of treatment. But 
he will be best remembered by his monumental 
Bengali translation of the Buddhist Jatakas from 
Bali, which language he learned at an advanced 
age specially for making that translation. It took 
him sixteen years’ single-handed labour to com¬ 
plete that translation. For the publication of the 
work" he spent Rs. 12,000, without getting any 
appreciable portion of it from the sale proceeds. 

He was a k<^n and successful man of business 
and was a Director of several joint-stock com- 
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panics. He made good use of the wealth he 
acquired* During his lifetime few knew of his 
many charilies. He spent large sums for anti- 
malarial work in his native village and founded 
there a charitable dispensary named after his 
mother and a Middle-Engli-sh .School named after 
his father. He also excavated a big tank there, 
built a temple, constructed a road and sunk a 
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I^h!m Chandr.a Ghosh 

tube-well. At Kasaiili he built a bungalow in 
memory of his wife, for patients resorting to that 
place for Pasteur treatment. At Jadahpur con¬ 
sumptives’ hospital he endowed a bed in memory 
of his daughter. In his will he has left instruc¬ 
tions for devoting a great part of his wealth to 
benevolent purposes. 

When he was alive his son Professor Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh donated Rs. 30,000 to the Calcutta 
University, as desired by him, for translating 
oriental classics into Bengali. 

A Deaf-mute Artist 

Mr. Bipin Bihari Chaudhuri, a deaf-mute 
Indian artist belonging to the province of Orissa, 
went to England to finish his training. There he 
joined the Royal College of Art, London, from 
which he has recently graduated and is now an 


Mr. K)(iin itilian ( 'liiiiidhtni 

A. ICC. A. His is a remarkable achievcmenl. 
He has Jecently returned to India. 

Prahhas Chandra Hasii ' 

Dr. Prabhas Chandra Basu, M.sc., P.R.S.. 
a young anlbropologist, barely thirty-one years 
of age, is no more in the land of the living. 
Dr. Basil was a distinguished scholar. He noi 
only stood First Class First in the B. Sc., and 
M.Sc,, examinations of the University of Calcutta, 
but was also a distinguished scholar of the 
Medical College, Bengal, and was awarded the 
medical college scholarship. He stood first with 
honours in Dental Surgery. He was awarded 
numerous scholarships, gold medals and prizes. 
He was the first Medical Graduate to obtain the 
Premchand Roychand Scholarship. His research 
work and his many papers on Anthropology an<l 
Ethnology publi.shetl by the Asiatic Society ol 
Bengal, Zoological Survey of India, and Bose 
Research Institute, had won for him the admira¬ 
tion of distinguished scientists of India and 
abrogdt. Dr. Basu was attached to the^ Bose 
Research Institute, Calcutta, in the Biology 
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Department and was the principal collaborator 
of Dr. B. S. Guha, Anthropologist, Zoological 
Survey of India, Calcutta, in writing many papers 
on aboriginal Indian tribes. He was an amiqblc 
and public-spirited young man with enthusiasm 
for philanthropic work and was noted for his 
ascetic simplicity. 

The Vaishnava Saint Santadas 

The Vaishnava Saint Brajavidehi Santadas 
Bawaji of Brindaban passed away last month at 



Brajavidehi Santadas 
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the age of 76. Before becoming a sannyMh} hb 
was known by the name of Tarakishor*Chaudhuri. 
He was a High Court Vakil in Calcutta and 
enjoyed an extensive practice. He was a friend 
and contemporary of the nationalist leader Bipin 
Chandra Pal. Mr. Pal’s autobiography contains 
references to him. He was a profound scholar 
and a truly spiritual-minded man. He became 
rnalmtU of the Niinbarka sect of Vaishnavas after 
the demise of his guru Kathia Bawa. He is the 
author of many religious books in Bengali. 

All-India Bengali Cultural Reunion 

The thirteenth session of Prabasi Bangasahtlya 
Sarnmelah will be held at New Delhi, during die 
last week of this month. Though this Reunion 
bears a name which means that it is a literar) 

f 



Sir N. N. Sircar 


gathering of Bengalis living outside Bengal, ilT' 
has in reality a wider outlook, as music and the 
fine arts are included in its scope and Bengali.® , 
living in Bengal also take part in it. It is, there¬ 
fore, an All-India cultural gathering of the , 
Bengali-speaking people. Last year it was held in 
Calcutta, and the Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
delivered the inaugural address and Sir Lai Copal ^ 
Mukherji was the general president. This year . 
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the Bengalis residing in Delhi have very appro¬ 
priately chosen Sir N. N. Sircar the chairman of 
the reception committee with a strong committee 
to help him, Major A. C. Chatterji, l.M.s., being 
the general secretary. The names of the general 
president aiid the sectional presidents will be 
announced in due course. 

Ladies take part in the general and sectional 
sittings and have, besides, a separate section of 
their own, of which Srimuli Sailabala Devi, wife 
of Dr. J. K. Sen, has been chosen chairwoman of 
the reception coinmillee. No better choice could 
have been made. Last year she presided over 
the ladies’ section in Calcutta. She is a poetess 
whose poems are noted for their simple devotional 
appeal. 

Professor Sylvain Levi 

In Professor Sylvain Levi of the University 
of Paris the world has .lost perhaps the greatest 
Indologist and orientalist living. He had a 
special knowledge of Indplogy and of the Chinese 



Prof. Sylvain Lovi 


He died at work, as a soldier dies dn the battle¬ 
field. At a meeting, while he was talking to one of 
the members present, he was suddenly struck as if 
by lightning, and death was immediate. 
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Mens, and Mme, Sylvain Levi 
at Santiniketan 


and Tibetan languages, literatures, history and 
cultures. He was for some time professor of 
Indology and Sinology in Visvabharati, and he 
and Madame Levi became very popular with the 
students and staff of that University and the 
families resident in the neighbourhood, l^ough he 
was 72 at the time of his death, he maintained to 
Riub last the alertness and enthusiasm of youth. 
Madame L. Morin writes : 


For long years, Monsieur Sylvain Lovi had been a 
Professor at the College de France. He was the 
President of the Department of Heligidus Sciences 
in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, the President of the 
Aaiatie Society in France and' of the As^ciatfon 
Franciuse des Amis de was aW the 

:orglttt!seT and animatorv of the Paris Insdtote of 
.{Isdira Gvilizatiea, wWtAt has been siich a lively 
nucleus ‘of Indian lore ever since its creation. In 
one Word, Professor Levi was the head and heart of 
Oriental Studies in France. • 
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Professor Levi’s scientific authority was great, but 
bis moral influence was no less powerful. His work 
as the President of the Ifniversal Jewish Alliance, 
his untiring devotion to the relief organizations in 
favour of the Jews taking refuge in France because 
of persecution in other countries are a splendid 
contribution in the field of social service. 

As a pupil of the great Bergaigne. he studied the 
Sanskrit language and literature with passionate in¬ 
terest and enthusiasm. Later on he was also to learn 
Tibetan. Chinese, and other languages of the East. 
Professor Levi was more than once sent on missions 
to pa.stcrn countries, India. Jajian and Siberia. Ho 
was for some time the Director of the Franco-Japane.se 
House at Tokyo. 

Profe.ssor Sylvaiii I.evi’s eliief works are: “Tlie 
Indian Theatre,” “ Buddliarharila,” ‘‘The Doctrine 
of llie .Saerifice in the Brahmatias,” “Nepal, llie 
Hohogirin,” “A Dictionary of Buddhism,” “After 
Cliincse and Japanese sources,” “ India and the 
World,” “Several Translations of Indian .Sacred Texts 
siieli as the Miihayana-Sutr.'ilamkara,” ete. 

It is diffiriilt to give an idea of Professor Levi’s 
generosity to Indians in Paris. Busy as lie was, he. 
managed to answer every letter, aiifi to give a hearty 
welcome to any of his students who required infornia- 
lion, as well as to Indian visitors in Paris wlio asked 
him for an appointment. Similarly he was never 
known to refuse a letter of introduction. These 
details may appear ns little things, hut they testify 
to his nohie and generous heart. Countless Indian 
simlents finished their studies liere, only thanks to 
his cneoiiraging advice, and in several cases to the 
finnneial help that he procured for them. And all 
this was done quietly, almost in secret, so that the 
person concerned never felt delicate about it. 

A public meeting was held in Calcutta in his 
memory, at which, among others, the following 
ladies and gentlemen were present : 

Miss Josephine MacLeod. Ramkrishna-V'evakaiianda 
Asram, Bcliir, M. P. Diihois, Consul-General, France, 
Mr. T. Vimalananda, Afahahodhi .Society. Srimati 
Indira Devi Ohaiidhiiri, Mr. Jatindra Chakraharty, 
Mr. S. Dch, Swaini Vimiiktananda, Sir Jadiinath 
.Sarkar, Professor Dr. II. N. Ghosal, Mr. P. 
Choiidhuri. Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya Snslri, 
PrUfessor Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Mr. Hari Mohan Busu, 
Profe.s.sor Dr. fCaliilas Nag, and Prolcssor Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji 

The following resolutions were pas.sed : 

1. This Meeting records its sense of profound 
sorrow at the lamcntalde death of Professor Sylvain 
Levi, the great Indologist and Orientalist, distin¬ 
guished educationist and savant, a warm friend of 
Indians and Indian culture. 

2. This Meeting further resolves that a copy of 
this resolution signed by the President and the 
Members present be. forwarded to Mme. Levi and her 
family through the “Lcs Amis de Paris,” Greater 
India Society, Mahabodhi Society, National Council 
of Education and other cultural Assoriations. 

3. This Meeting also resolves that a committee 
consisting of Mr, P. Choiidhuri, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. U. N. Ghosal, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Mr. Jatindra Chakrtfbarty and 
Prof. S. Surhawardy be formed to devise whys and 
means for perpetuating bis memory^ . 


Rameshwar Prasad Varma 


Ratneshwar Prasad Varma, the young artist 
of Bihar, died prematurely last month. He 
bcionged to a family of hereditary artists. His 
father, Babu Ishwari Prasad Varma, an artist , of 



Rameshwar Prasad Varma 


repute, who is still alive, held a high post in the 
Calcutta Government School of Art. Rameshwar 
Prasad Varma went to England after obtaining 
a training in India and spent about five years 
abroad, where his work was appreciated by com¬ 
petent critics. lie intended to start a school of 
art in Patna. It is greatly to be regretted that 
he has not lived to do it. 


Gopal Krishna Devadhar 

All India—and particularly the Bombay 
Presidency—mourns the loss of Gopal Krishna 
Devadhar. He was a great organiser and worker 
with a great heart and an even temper. With 
him work was worship. His enthusiasm was a 
steadily burning fire which supplied energy for 
the various activities which kept him busy till 
he was struck down by a fatal illness. He was a 
widower for the last few years of his life. Few 
knew how he felt the loss of his partner in life. 
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In all tha^ he did he was above caste and creed 
and party. No brief biographical sketch can do 
justice to his personality and career. 



Gopal Krishna Dcvadhar 


The following paragraphs contain the salient 
facts relating to his life ; 

Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar was born in 1871 
and received his early education in the New English 
School at Poona and later on in the Wilson College, 
Bombay. He took his M.A. degree in 1904 and 
afterwards served as Principal of the Aryan Educa¬ 
tional Society High School, of which he was the 
Chairman of the Managing Board till his death. 
Early in life he came under the influence of 
Lokamanya Tilak and Mr. Gokhale. Finally he 
joined Mr. Gokhale in his public work in 1904 and 
was one of the first to join the Servants of India 
Society, which was founded by Mr. Gokhale in 1905. 
He organised the Bombay Social Service League, 
which has today a large body of life-workers. He 
was awarded the Kaiser-i>Hind medal in 1914 in 
recognition of his social service Work and the 
C.I.E. in 1927. 

In 1918 he toured in England and the Continent 
as a member of the Indian Press Delegation. 

He was the founder, honorary organiser and 
general secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan, a society 
• ' CTWted in 1919,' soon after Ws morn' fx<m ferelgn 


travel, and which has now more than 20 branches 
all over India. This Society offers women a com¬ 
prehensive adult and vocational education. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Devadhar was engaged in 
completing a building for the Seva Sadan, worth a 
lakh of rupees, for nurses’ training class. Before he 
fell ill, a month ago, he was also busy in arrangements 
for celebrating the Silver Jubilee of the Seva Sadan, 
in a fitting manner. 

For a number o4 years he was the General 
.Secretary of the Ind^n National Social Conference 
and presided over ‘the last conference held in 
Madras, 1933. When the Mopla Rebellion broke 
out in Malabar in 1921, Mr. Devadhar and his 
eolleagucs went to Malabar and organised relief work 
for the refugees, a fact well known to all. After the 
relief woik was over, Mr. Devadhar organised the 
Malabar Reconstruction Work, which has now 
opened a number of rural uplift centres in the 
interior of Malabar. 

He was one of the pioneers of the Co-operative 
Movement in the Bombay Presidency and took a 
leading part in organising the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute, of which he was the Vice- 
President for a long time. He was connected also 
with the Bombay Provincial Bank as a director till 
his death. He was a member of several co-operative 
eoinmillees of inouiry started by the Madras, Mysore, 
Travancore and Cochin Governments. 

lie was the Vice-President of the Servants of India 
.Society since the death of Mr. Gokhale and was its 
president for over 6 years, from the time the Rt. Hon. 
V. .S. Srinivasa .Sastri vacated that office for reasons 
of health and duties abroad. During his period of 
presidentship, he gave a new orientation to the policy 
of the Society by emphasising the need for riir.il 
uplift and for raising the average capacity and 
character of the Indian masses. 

From his early days he was interested in Labnur 
uplift and started the Debt Redemption Society in 
Bombay. He had also been constantly fighting 
against the social disabilities of the iinfouchable... 
He took a leading part in the Harijan activities at 
the instance of Mahatma Gandhi and was the 
President of the Maharashtra Ifarijan Sangh. 

As president of the Deccan Agricultural Assoei.i- 
tion, he gave very valuable evidence before the Ro/rl 
Agricultural Commission and the Government of 
India elected him three times as a mcmbei* of the 
Agricultural Research Council. He also inlercitJJ 
himself, latterly, in the agricultural problems of 
Travancore and Cochin. In 1924 he organised the 
•South Indian Flood Relief Fund in Bombay and 
collected a large amount for the relief of the sufferera 
in South India. During the cyclone havoc in South 
Arcot and Tanjorc in 1933, he was of great asaistance 
to workers in giving relief to the people. Years ago 
he had done valuable famine relief work in the U. P. 

He was a great believer in institutional work aro 
in building up in the country the highest type of 
character and capacity for public work. His mission 
in life had been to uplift women, the depresje l 
classes, the labourers and the peasants. The work 
of the foreign missionaries appealed to him most 
and he always used to say that, while other leaders 
were engaged in the task of achieving notional 
freedom, it was equally an important duty to 
nationalise sodal service work. His heart Was full 
, ^'Ol loVe for all and he was ever willing to help wy 
- In^on who sought his assistance. He leaves nehind 
' him two sons andl fous danghterg.- * - 
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'Professor Yonejiro Noguchi in Calcutta 

Professor Yonejiro Noguchi, the distinguished 
Japanese poet, who has come to deliver a course of 
lectures ^ in the Calcutta and other Universities, 
arrived in Calcutta on the lllh November last and 
has already finished his lectures here. He has 
become popular here, as his many engagements 
testify. Interviewed by press representatives, he 
made a statement, in the course of which he said: 

I am here more to loam from you than to teacli 
• you. Thore is nothing inort* atulacious I know, than 
to think that a child ran loach his mother. When I 
accepted the kindly invitation your Universities 
honoured me with, I was brought at once to retrospec¬ 
tion and then to self-analysis. I wondered and said, 
“What am 1?” But my mind grew gradually 
composed and even relieved, when I thought that 
each person is not without his idiosynerasy developed, 
wisely or unwisely, under the background with which 
he .shares his fate. If I go to India, I thought, I 
will take nothing hut my own .soul, simple and naked, 
and lay it open before her people to be examined 
freely. If I can ever teach them and receive their ■ 
returned courtesy, that will be the unexpected joy 
that makes this life worth living. 



As regards Buddhism, which le the, connect* 
ing link between Japan and India, the Po<A 
observed; 

I came to you, let me confess, with only imagina¬ 
tion which hardly touches knowledge, because even 
what I know of Buddhism, your ancient religion that 
is dying out, I understand, in your country today, la 
limited and shabby. When 1 say that Japan knows 
India through Buddhism, that means that we know 
nothing about your present condition. Btit it is not 
without delight that we Japanese are still loyal with 
unflagging faith, to Buddhism, which the Emperor 
Kiinmei of the middle sixth century legally sanctified; 
the many huiiclred thousand Buddhist temples that 
fliiurish even today with pagodas and bell-towers may 
be taken for a symbol of the reverence we gladly pay 
to yon. Once in an essay on Nikkn I said: “It is 
not too much to say that India begins right here in 
Nikko, in the same sense that modernized Tokyo 
of the present 'day is .spiritually a part of London' or 
New York.” 

He next proceeded to give sonic idea of his 
Indian programme: 

As one of my Indian programmes I look forward 
with a great pleasure, when my work is done in 
Calcutta, to a pilgrimage to Buddha Gaya and 
barnuili where, beckoned by the scenes of great events 
in Buddha’s life, my mind would promptly hum the 
holy name to which I have hem aecustomed since 
my childhood. Not being a religious student, I do 
not know how far apart Biiddliism is from Hindui^; 
but when the faithful believer of the latle.r hastens 
to the Canges for self-mortification, I would be re¬ 
minded, I think, of the austerities which Buddha 
practised before lie arose with “ Enlightenment.” 
Again 1 do not know what the philosophy of Yoga is, 
dlihoijgh an Indian friend tried to te.'ieh me in Japan; 
if it means, as one of its beliefs, the withdrawal of 
the senses from external changes, I perfectly agree 
with it; for once I wrote; “Let me go to the forest, 
not to write epigram.*, but to walk between the law 
written by life in a trance.” I feel happy in the 
anticipation of finding many beliefs in common with 
jou. 

His lectures in Calcutta have all been open 
to the public. 

We do not know whether any of his poems, 
which are written in English, have been 
translated into any Indian vernacular except 
Bengali. In Bengali there are metrical transla¬ 
tions of some of his poems which were made more 
than twenty years ago by the late poet 
Satyendranalh Oatta. They were included in his 
Mani-manjusha, published in 1322 B.E. One of 
his translations appeared in our Prabasi in 
1319 B.E., that is, some twenty-three years ago. 

Presentation of Buddhist Relics to 
Sarnath Vihara 

The fourth anniversary of the great Buddhist 
temple of Mulagandha Kuti Vihara at Siu*na^ 
was oalebxated last month. It was a big fair 
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attended^ by both Buddhists and Hindus. About 
400 Buddhist pilgrims came to Benares from 
Japan, China, Cerniany, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
Burma, Siam, and Chittagong in Bengal. The 
gathering of Hindus from Benares and other 
plac.es was large. The mo.«t important function 
was the presenlalion of relics to the temple by 
Mr. Blakiston, director-gcnerul of archaeology, 
on behalf of the Government of India. These 
relics were found at Mirpur Khas in Sind in J910 
by the laic Mr. Henry Coiiscns of the archaeo¬ 
logical survey deparlnienl. In the course of an 
interesting and informative .sjjecch Mr. Blakiston 
stated “ that the relic in all probability was a 
body relic of the Buddha himself and the funeral 
ashes perhaps those of Upaguj)ta, the famous 
religious preceptor, who was especially iiislru- 
mental in spreading the doctrine among the 
people of Sind.” 

Sir Phillip Chelwodc on Dr. Moonje’s 
Public School 

I'hosc who have doubts as to whether 
Government would allow any public schools to 
be started of which military training is a part <»f 
thtj courses may be reassured on reading the 
following letter which Sir Phillip Chelwode. the 
late Commandcr-in-Chief, has written to Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, who intends to establish such a school: 

“ I am qiiilo rerlain that from the army point of 
view, we shall never jjet lh.it constant supply of yoiinK 
men which is essential for the army nnlcs-s more ami 
more p\ihlio schools are started in India; and I ran 
only hope that the one in wliicli yon arc persoimlly 
interested will set on example that will be followed 
all over the e(*iintry. I have great pleasure in en¬ 
closing a donation of Rs. 100, wishing yon every 
success." 

Dr. Moonje has already got a donation of 
Rs. one lakh for his .st;hool from the gentleman 
popularly known as Pratap Seth, and expects to 
be able to collect more. 

Aristocracy and Military Leadership 

In his last speech to the Council of Slate 
as Commander-in-Chief, Sir Phillip Chetwode 
said that India had the men who after proper 
training could become military leaders and 
command armies but that they did not join the 
military schools. The men he referred to be¬ 
longed to the plass designated the “ natural 
leaders of the people’—the aristocracy and the 
ruling families. It is not denied tka( s6me':of 
their scions possess undeveloped military tolent. 
But', in, every country, including India, 

leaders have! -he^n /:huin|i||e 


families. Napoleon Bonaparte was not a bon 
aristocrat, nor Wellington, nor Clive. Sivaji 
the founders of the Sciiidia and Gaikwad families 
Hyder AH and Tipu Sultan had no royal ancestrv 
In France, from among her 2000 foundlings pei 
annum, many attain the rank of admiral, general, 
captain, and other oflicers. 

* 

Muslim FishernieA in Assam 

It lias been repeatedly pointed out in ibis 
Review lhat there are so-called “ untouchables ’ 
among Muslims also. In tlic cours(' of a slatf'^ 
Jiienl .siibiniltcd to the Hammond Committee 1») 
the Muslim fisheimen of Sylhet in Assam, who 
form 2.5 per cent of the total Muhammadan 
population of lhal district, they .say: 

"In spile of iheorriiral eqiialily oilier Mii.ssiilmaiis 
«lo noi enlcT iiilo matrimonial allinnees wilh us. Thi' 
fishermen and oilier Miissalmuns form differeni 
piinehes, even neiglihours lielonging to the twn 
ilifferent roinmiinities are not permitted to belong in 
ihe .same .social ' punch,' .so tliat niemhers of oiir 
commiiiiity are not invited to any soeial dinners... 

The Sylhet Chionicle obseryes : 

fri .short ihis coinmniiily represent the Muslim 
harijnns. It is very important to realise that just at 
piesent all the members of this coinmunity do not ]i\e 
liy eatehing and selling fish. Some of them ha\<' 
gone in for higher ('duration and Imve taken to othei 
professions. Uiil it .seem.s acquisition of knowledge 
and property has not benefited this eomtminily am 
way. They are still being treated as a separate caste 
on account of their birth! The considerations that 
led lo the reservation of seats for the Hindu harijme. 
apply equally here. The interests of this commnnilv 
do not appear to he safe, in the, hands of the ca.sie 
Mii.sliins. \Vc only hope that after this revelation 
this community will not go unrepresented. 

Primary Education in Travancore 

Pcihaps the Travancore Slate ^ends a 
larger part of its revenue on education than aiiv 
other Stale or British Province in India. The 
Travancore Government makes primary education 
the first charge on educational funds, and spendi; 
58.3 per cent of the total educational expenditure 
on it. Over 99 per cent of the expenditure in 
primary education is borne by the- Slate in 
Travancore as against 50 per cent in, Madras, 
61 per cent in Bombay, 33 per cent in Bengal. 

Husband and Wife Atvarded Nobel Prize 
for Chemistfy 

The Nobel Prize for Chemistry has be< n 
awarded to Professor Joliot of Paris and his wile 
Madapie Curie Joliot, daughter of Madame Curie. 
Th» daughter has taken after the mother—Madame 
Curie got one Nobel Prize jpintly with her 
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►husband, and another for her own individual 
(csearches. 

! I 

Yobel Prize for Physics 

The Nobel Prize for Physics has been awarded 
lo Professor Janies Chadwick of Cambridge in 
I (‘cognition of his discovery of the neutron. 

Restricting Calcutta University Franchise 

The Bengal Education Lcjague has submitted 
following just and reasonable memorandum to 
(.overnmenl on the proposed restriction of the 
(iaiculla University Franchise: 

It ii a mailer for exlreme regret lliai wtiile an 
allenipt has been made to widen llie fian(;hi,e 
generally in so far as llie IVovineial field is con- 
eerned in llie new scheme of conslilntioiial reforms, 
in ihe ease of ihe franehise of the (ialeiilta Liniver- 
sity a different policy !>. proposed lo he followed, 
viz., resirieiing the franchise of ihe Caleiilta tlni-'C- 
•sily constilueiiey for the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
under the new ('lonslilulion lo members of the Senate 
and registi'red graduates alone in plaee ol graihiales 
of seven years' standing as at present. There ran 
be no . jiistifieaiion, in the opinion of the Bengal 
Education League, for ihe proposi'd restriction of the 
francliise, inasmuch as this will have the ■•■ffecl 
of narrowing down the electorate for the University 
seat from about eleven ihon.saiid voters lo less than 
four hundred.'’ 

The existing franchise was fixed on the recom¬ 
mendation of the .loint Parliamentary Commillec on 
the Montagu-fihelitisford Kefornis. It may naturally 
he expected that the long period that has elapsed 
since iheii and the experience that has been gained 
during this time fully entitle the piihlie to expect 
lhal instead of rc'diicing the franchise within the 
narrowest po.ssihle limits, the authorities would widen 
it so that gradtiatca of live, years' standing may be 
allowed to vote instead of seven years only as at 
present. 

The Bengal Education League urges that the 
reactionary propo.sal to restrict the francliise of the 
(!alciitl;» I'niversity to Fellows and tlnwe registered 
graduates only who liave paid their fees for the 
two preceding years be rejceled and the existing 
■system widened on the line suggested in this Memo¬ 
randum. 

ndrew Carnegie Centenary 

The first birth cenleiiary of Andrew Carnegie, 
he promoter of world peace movements, was 
't'ltpily celebrated at the University of Calcutta 

Vsutosh Hall) under the auspices bf the Inter- 
laiiongl. Relations Club. The speeches and 
tiluites naturally developed into veritable 
'uiposium on the problems of world peace and 
he urgent need of organising peace education, 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen, Indians, 
-tiropeana and Americana, participated in ,the 
fiociioh which, true to the spirit of Andrew 
-arnegie, brealhe<i an' atmosphere of peace and 


harmony. The following < touchmg messife from 
Mrs. Ixtuise W. Carnegie was read out hj 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, the Hony. Secretary of Ae 
Centenary Committee: “It gives me great plea¬ 
sure to know that Mr. Carnegie’s Centenary will 
he celebrated in India on Nov. 25lh this year. 
My husband was such a believer in world brother¬ 
hood that eveiy indication of the growth of that 
ideal is mo.sl gratifying, and I pray that every 
efiort lo promote mutual understanding and good¬ 
will may draw the world closer together, until 
there is no East or West and we are all one in 
our desire to understand one another’s point of 
view, while living at our highest and best. My 
earnest good wishes go to the International Rela¬ 
tions Club of the Calcutta University.” Dr. Nag 
announced that a' series of meetings will be held 
in different parts of India and he thanked the 
different branches of the Carnegie benefactions 
for their interest in the development of Inter- 
■ national Relations Clubs in India and for the 
valuable reports, hooks and monographs presented 
to the Club by the Carnegie Endowment fur 
fnleinutional Peace, the Cariiegif Corporation of 
New York, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
the C.arnegie United Kingdom Trust as well as of 
the Scottish Universities, including the Dumferrf- 
line Trust of Carnegie's native village. 

Mr. Carnegie paid a visit to India and, after 
his return, gave his imjtiessions in .several articles 
contributed to peiiodicals. In one of them, which 
a})peared in 7'/ic Ninetecnih Century and After, 
August, 1908, he wrote: “ 1 do not believe Cod 
ever made any man or anv nation good enough 
lo rule another man or another nation.” 

Dr. W. S. Urquhavt, Principal of the Scottish 
(-hurch College and Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in his thoughtful address gave a 
brilliant character-sketch of Carnegie who intro¬ 
duced a new era by making Justice the basis of 
the production and distribution of wealth. 

The Hon’ble Sir Manmatba Nath Mukherjee, 
the Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, in his Presi¬ 
dential Address, emphasised the importance of 
Carnegie’s work in connection with the develop¬ 
ment of “Arbitration” as the only civiliz^ 
method of settling disputes between man and man, 
and nation and nation. 

Dr. C. E. Turner, Chairman, Health Section 
of the World Federation of Education Associa¬ 
tions, observed that associations like the Inter¬ 
national Relations Club of the Calcutta University 
could do much to bring about better understanding 
between-peoples' of different races. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Editor of the 
Statesman, in a thought-provoking speech exposed 
the' hollowncM of the arguments of the milita- 
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rists whb pretend to make armaments the basis 
for peace. 

Mrs. Kiron Bose, Secretary of the National 
Council of Women of India, brought her feeling 
tribute to Carnegie and his loyal wife on behalf 
of the growing womanhood of India. She was 
followed by Mrs. Leeloff of the International 
Peace League who vigorously attacked the lethergy 
of menfolk to organize peace education for 
children, for, she rightly observed; “it was for 
the children of the future and not the hardened 
middle-aged utilitarians to develop peace as an 
instrument of human collaboration.” 

Womanhood of America was also ably re- 
represented by Mrs. Martha Finckc, professor of 
Music, Mt. Holyoke College, who struck a note of 
optimism by pointing out that several influential 
groups of individuals are patiently and loyally 
serving the cause of peace against tremendous 
odds. Mrs. Marion Brown Shelton, a talented 
poetess, equally emphasised the need of co-opera¬ 
tive work in peace education, utilizing specially 
the best forms of cinemas for that purpose. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarknr and Dr. Ankol- 
saria, in their moving speeches urged the rising 
generation to follow the examples of Carnegie 
and very appropriately cited instances to .show 
that Carnegie’s spirit is manifest to-day in India 
through the generous benefactions of Iiulinn 
donors like Premchand R(»ychand, Sir T. N. 
Palit, Sir Rash Behari Chose and others. 

Pro/Ueering in Electric Supply 

Last month a good deal of evidence was given 
before the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
Charges Advisory Committee in relation to the 
price of eleclricily. One of the witnesses, Mr, 1. E. 
Gilbert, argued that it was now admitted in the 
Corporation’s reply that “ Coal was cheap—Us. 6 
a ton. It was also on record that Labour was 
cheap. But on the management side up went the 
graph of expenditure. He maintained that much 
could be done to improve this part of the costs.” 

“ Mr. Gilbert contended that there was obviously 
something very high shown or spent on manage¬ 
ment in the Calcutta outfit.” 

The folowing extracts, taken from his 
evidence, show how dear electricity is in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood : 

“Thirty-six millions of Great Britain’s population 
live in areas where electricity can be obtained. . . . 

“Thirty millions of this number can obtain electri¬ 
city on a two-part tariff at Id. per unit or leu. . . . 

“Twenty millions at %d. per unit or less. . . . 

“Ten millions at Vid. per unit or less. . . . 

“ Nearly 350 undertakings - are selling electricity 
at Id. per unit or less,’’. 

• . —Eketrical Times, 


On the 4th Juno, 1935, Cant. Cazalet asked', the 
Minister of Transport in the House of Parliament if 
he could state the rales charged for electricity in 
Manchester, Leed.s and Edinburgh, as also in any 
other four reral districts. 

The following is the answer by Mr. Hore-Belisha, 
Minister of Transport : 

Disiriel —Unit rate of two-part tariff for domestic 
supply; * 

Mancliesier-(^If penny). 

Leeds—bid. (half pienny). 

Edinburgh -’/id. (half penny). 

Rural areas : 

Norfolk—Tid. (three-quarter penny). 

N. Riding of Yorks—Id. (one penny). 

Bucks—'Tid. (three quarter penny). 

Wills & Berks—I’Ad. (one and quarter penny;. 

— Elfcirica/. Review ’35. 

Ill this connection attention may be drawn to 
an article in the November mimher of Science and 
CuUitre dealing with Public Supply of Electricity, 
in which it ha.s been shown that the eleelrie 
supply companies in our country are profiteers. 

Bengal Administration Report jor 1933-34 

A co])y of “ Repttrl on the Administration oi 
Bengal, (with a summary of political and 

general events for the calendar year 1934)” was 
forwarded ” to ns “ by order of the Government 
of Bengal ’’ on the 1 llh <»{ Novemher last. On 
account of the rather late publication of ihese^ 
official repot Is, they lo.«e their news value to ' 
considtnahlc extent. Hence, as (here is no dearth 
of fresh news of great iniportanec, these reports 
are not disru.ssed as they ought to be. What must 
also to some exicnl contribute to the disinclination 
of publicists to discuss them is tlie fact that no¬ 
body appears to be responsible for the opinions 
expressed therein. For, in the introduction to % 
Report under comment it is slated 

••The Report is published under the authority and 
with the approval of the Government of Bengal, hut 
this approval docs not necessarily extend to every 
particular expic.ssion of opinion.” 

Nevertheless, we shall refer to a few ite 
in this Report. 

Government’s Communal-mindednesi 

In the-; Bengal Administration Report fi'f j 
1933-34, p^e 220, we read ; 

“Natiiinalily of editors.-—563. Information “h'uiil 
caste or nationality of the editors^ is not . | 

in many cases. But the broad divialon into “'®'‘ 
Moslem and Christian may be* taken as clew, and 
this division there were 622 Hindu (incinoi 
.Brahroo), 68 Moslem and 72 Christian p«UicaUon». 

* Are Hindus, Moslems and Chria*’’""* 

“ tfationaUties ” or “ castes ” 



'i 
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ai^My * to aaoertiin arid piri^ilflb the beao ptoaecuted frir 
.. ftatiotiality <t>t caste* of ihe eaitore seems sentenced to ioi^. tegHpaCri^/^ 
d®vSl<)pm6nt in dlie oSciril mind; doSs not always come out wno 
for »• we do not find any such paragraph in the stuff. iv 

{^ort for >1931><32. The Crincludtrig paragraph‘driVot^ ib 

Is there, iray coisus of Jewish, Protestant, ism rUns as follows 
Rriman Catholic, and other editors in Great 
Britain? 

The paragraph, howeva, has its value. It 
shows, according to the official interpretation of 
; arid deduction from such statistics, that the 
v^jority community in Bengal is very slightly 
affected by seditiousness, being surpass^ in this 
respect even by such a small community as the 
Christians. Of course, the small output of perio¬ 
dical and current literature by a community also 
shows the low level of its culture and education. 

But that does not matter. That it is not seditious 
makes it supremely fit for being the sub-ruling 
community in the province under British domi¬ 
nance. 

As the official mind lias developed such in¬ 
tellectual curiosity in relation to the journalistic 
productivity of different religious communities. 


“ Ihongh the situation in’ BenipA'Mtr’i 
improvement will’last only So‘ . 

pressure is maintained. Teirorism 
eradlcmed from Bengal, and never will hL-im. 
by special legislation. 'But it has bSen, ajBll'^4 
■dways be, kept in cheek by the fttm'tue of tlw 
powers granted by special legislation. Hie twp« 
of its disappearing lies in a oothpiete' ohaoge 'o| 
heart on the part of the terrorists ud’tiMe uriio 
sympathise with the terrorists. Refeteiice haaialrei^ 
been made to the improvement in the public atthude 
towards terrorism. ' If This attitude can W'ixddllmUb), 
then there is evfsry hope that with die 
action terrorist activities will eventually be bxw|dit 
to an end as they were in l9X8. But the tcarriffi^, 
parties are not yet as crippled as they Were in. 191^ 
and there is still unfortunately every ihdicaUmi that 
the leaders who are interned are detenniUed ,to re¬ 
commence the organization of revolhtton the duunent 
they are released.” P. xxxii, Bengal ‘Admid^ni^Off, 
Report, im-34. 


This paragraph contains an empBitic'^ilibbr 

statistical inquiry and research would be the per- """ «« TSS" 

centagC of revenue contributed by the different eradicating terrorism BCTgal-yid'WH j 

communities and the amounts specially spent for doing so. « t *> « •« 


But the 6laim is‘^ fguhtplrd 
that it has kept it in check and wBl dlwriys be 

Fiscal productivity and fiscal hunger are this statement is- 

irtant fields of re^rch. ® P*«« *P®®*®* legislation. SuA^g 

the case, publicists cannot use this parBgi!V[!^'''ris 
an indirect confession of failnre 'on 'fiie'parit jrif 
Government to deal with terronsm. Format 
amounts to saying that iqiectal ^t^wlatiob ’'lbs 
done all that it is claimed on its bdhhlf. 4lle 


them out of public funds. 

Fisca 
important 


“ Terrorism ” in Bengal 

Part I of the Bengal Administration Report, 
1933-34, gives a “ general summary of events for 


the calendar year* 1934.” It consists of 45 pages, paragraph also gives an indication that idle-policy 

Out of these 45, 12 are devoted to an account of of internment will not be given up. 

non-official “ terrorism ” in Bengal, indicating We do not support either Special li^isla^riU'br 

the q[>a^. it fills in the official mind. The opening the policy of internment. ' ' 

^autelifie' of this section tells us: Fur the total disappearance of terToiiilri''t:he 

4 ,.!^, , . . 1 j • .u • official mind depends on a complete ehitoge of 

^jUthough the action taken during the previous , ^ __ <«..i .~i. 

G ot udder the powers possessed by the executive heart on the pwt of the IcrrOriSts and tltoto^wO 
d enabled the authorities to a large extent to sympathise with the terrorists. But the.'ndlpOlt 
, outrages and to keep the outward manifesta- Joes not say or suggest how thial 'diaUge ol wurt 

, nSps of terrorist activity under control, recruitment brought about. If terrorism 

, was still going on in full vigour, chiedy through the , , ^ ® .1.=. 

circulation of terrorist literature to impressionable he without any cause or cause?, we 
; youths either privately or through libraries, and clubs, future change of heart, if any, may also' be CaUlte- 
- i^^^lsslgned oatenribly to promote mental add physical Jegg, gut if terrorism has some causes, the 
r j- cuhure.” terrorists’ future change cf heart mult also be 

Tfiete is an impression prevalent in Bengal produced by some causes. The noli-ofi&clril .'public 
that terrorist literature is circulated by informers in Bengal believe ^that ^the principal cause of 
imd .agents provocateurs also. Government should terrorism is poiiticai,»aiid that the economic co«- 
iw|iiire whedier this impression is entirely base- dition of Bengal is a predisposing circumstance. 
Jeaa^riraot. -For. our.part, we have already warned If this diagnosis is correct terroristic change of 
IKlldririto od .yming men tjot acc^t suspect^ heart Can be brought ab^t by political xffiangei 
liRHctture from anybody- .of thi^, have, and economic bettermenti.’ ^;: 

Otok—lR- 
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Offences Against Women 

The latest Bengal Administration Report 
observes: 

“ It is deplorable that offences against women 
coining under ^tions 366 and 354 of the Indian 
Penal Code again show an increase. There were 52 
cases more compared with the figure of the previous 
year, or an increase of 7.5 per cent.*’ 

The official mind tries to derive some con¬ 
solation—we do not—from the fact that 

“The increase reported in 1932 as compared with 
1931 was 94 or 15.7 per cent, so that though the 
position is far from satisfactory the rale of increase 
has declined.” 

The increase in 1933 took place in 10 dis¬ 
tricts, that is, in the greater part of Bengal. 

We are told, 

“The matter is one which continues to engage the 
attention of Government, and the question whether 
the Whipping Act of 1909 should not be amended so 
as to make persons convicted of offences against 
women liable to the punishment of whipping is now 
under examination.” 

“ The attention of Government ” will give the 
public satisfaction when it produces adequate 
results. In the words “ now under examination,*' 
how many days, weeks, months, or years is the 
word “ now ” equivalent to? 

The Report gives the figures for the offences 
coming under sections 366 and 354 of the Indian 
Penal Code, i.e., kidnapping or abduction of 
women, and use of criminal force to women with 
intent to outrage their modesty. It does not give 
the figures for offences coming under section 376 
(rape by a person other than the husband), for 
which 231 persons were tried. 

Punishment for gang rape should include 
forfdture of property. Those persons also 
ought to be tried and punished, if found guilty, 
who harbour ofienders and conceal their 
victims. 

Sometimes the girls and women victimised are 
never traced. In such cases, the property of the 
offenders, if proved guilty under any of the 
sections referred to above,' should be confiscated. 

All-India Oriental Conference 

Mysore, Nov. 28 . 

In connection with the seventh session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference which will be hHd in 
Mysore, at the end of December, the following 
persons have been elected as presidents of the several 
sectional meetings to be held under |he auspices of 
the conference: 

Vedic section—Dr. L^shman Samp, Lahore. 

Iranian—Mr. Auklesaria. Bombay. ' 

lalamio—Dr. Naiumuddin, Hyderabad. 

Clastical Sanskrit-—Dr. S. De, Dacca, 
^losopfay—IVofessor Hirayanna, Mysore. 


Prakrit—Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Bombay. 

History—Rev. Henry Heras, Bombay. 

Archaeology—^K. N. Dikshit, Delhi. 

Ethnology—Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, 
Rajshahi, 

Fine Arts—Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, Calcptt s 

Philology—Dr. V. S. Siiktankar, Poona. , 

DravJdian Languages—Rao Bahadur R. Narasinha- 
charya, Mysore. 

Indo-Aryan Languages—Dr. Sunlti Kumar 
Chatterjee, Culcutt|.— United Press. 

Indian Population Conference 

It has now been decided to hold the’firi 
fndian Population Conference on January 27 and 
28 in Lucknow, with Sir U. 1\. Brahmachari as 
General President under the auspices of the Insti¬ 
tute of Population Research, India, which was 
organized in February last. Dr. Radha Kamal 
Mukerjeo. Head of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Lucknow Ihiiversity, is the con¬ 
vener of the (ionference. 

The Conference will devote ilself lo a dis¬ 
cussion of problems of social biology, hygiene, 
vita! statistics, nutrition, production and popula¬ 
tion trends in the different provinces, on which the 
institute has been inviiing papers and research 
work. 

Has the Incredible Happened ? 

A book in Englibh entitled “ Can the Hindus Rule 
India T' by James Johnston, M.A., printed by F. J.' 
Ashelford, St. Hclier, Jersey, and published by P, S. 
King and Son, Limited, Orchard House, Westminster, 
London, has been forfeited by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment on the ground that the said book contains 
matter which promotes or is intended to promote 
feelings of enmity or hatred between different classe.s 
of Hm Majesty's subjects, and which is deliberately 
and maliciously intended to outrage the religious 
feelings of the class of His Majesty’s subjects who 
are Hindus by insulting the religion or the religious 
beliefs of that class, the publication of which is 
punishable under sections 153A and 295A of the 
Indian Penal Code, 

Books which give offence to Hindus—for 
instance, “ Mother India ” by an America;^ 
woman—are not usually proscribed. Hence, one 
is led to suspect that “ Can the Hindus Rule 
India ?” perhaps tends to bring the British 
Government into hatred or contempt, besides 
being offensive to the Hindus. We say “ perhaps,” 
as we have not seen the hook. 

Birth-Control 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger, the American chani- 
pion of artificial methods of birth-control, 
lUs come out to India at the invitation 
of tbfe* Indian Women's' Conference. W*' 'do 
not like artificial methods of birtk-conpol, 

J- 
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Ifjd ^erefore do not advocate them. But Member df the Anthi-iy<vlrtaiiMJ><t 
fapart our diehke and objection, we Vienna, who had the charge of the 

India, 1931, writes; ' 


ihink artificial methods of birth-control can¬ 
not fot years and decades benefit those to whom 
small families would be of advantage. What is 
railed scientific birth-control requires some ex- 
Dcnditure to nurchase tba rj»n„;i*o.t- on.l 

some knowledge to use them. Considering the 
utter destitution of the masses in India, one cannot 
say that they can spare even a pie to buy these 
things. As regards knowledge, 29 per thousand 
hw; less than Aree in a hundred of the female 
^jopulation of India, are literate. 

The ladies who move resolutions in favour 
of artificial birth control in women’s meetings 
and who vote for them, generally belong to the 
(lass of the aristocracy and the upper middle 
class and can bring up comparatively large 
families. So it is not poverty which stands in 
the way of their rearing many children. They 
do not like to take the trouble to mother many 
hoys and girls. As for the poverty-stricken 
masses, we have shown that scientific birth 
\ntrol, even if it were quite unobjectionable, 
cannot be practised I)y them because of their 
poverty and ignorance. Besides, those who talk 
of birth control for them do not know in what 
small single-room hovels crores of them live. 

Can birth control methods be adopted with any 
decency in such hovels? 

Birth-control by continence is necessary. It 
I.-' difficult, but not impossible. 

Material and intellectual progress and cul¬ 
tural advancement make men and women inter¬ 
ested in many things be.sides a mere animal 
existence. For this reason and because of some 
luological and psychological factors, intellectual 
and cultured people, even if they do not practise 
lurth-control, often have small families. There¬ 
fore, ihos^ who do not want India to be over- 
populated would do well to raise the standard 
(>f living of the masses and educate them to be Purposes 
■'itelligent and cultured citizens. 

■ ‘ Whatever the case may be in other countries, 
kc practice of 

ly die classes which have the means and knowledge 
0 do so, would result in a dwindling intellectual 
>ud cultured class and in their being swamped by 
in illiterate and poverty-stricken huge mass of 
lumanity. Therefore, in this country it is the 
'■ity of the intelligentsia to rear as large families 
IS possible in order diat they may become 
servants of the people. 

[ llie remedy for over-popalaUon which we 
nve indicated above is not imaginary or fantastic 


It has been clearly demonstrated in - EarO|^V;dlfiiifi 
a rise in the standa]^ of living ia normally^ 
panied by a fall in the birth-rate, and the aftie' 
principle no doubt operates in this country; bat, eMn' ' 
while we must admit the truth of iBacon’a 'apne^rj^V 
that “Repletion is an Enemy to t^neration.’^ a iaoie^, 
superfluity of food supply is not enough, as If 
enables the possessor to breed up to the subsiirteiHjia'' 
level again. In order that a higher standard • of; 
living may affect the rate-of reproduction H lf ; 
apparent that not only is an increase in education and 
culture involved, since it seems definitely establidled 
that intellectual activity acts as a check upon fe^ty,.. 
but also the psychological appreciation of a higher pro¬ 
bability of survival. Recent studies of the population , 
problem in the Pacific by Rivers, Rtt-Rivers, Roberts 
and others have clearly demonstrated the importance 
of psychological factors as affecting the increase or 
decrease of the population, and although the environ¬ 
ment is generally entirely different in India, tlnU is 
no reason for supposing that psychology is any leas 
important here in its action on the rate of rep^ttc- 
lion. It is also likely that a changed outioedE, in 
which a greater value was attached to the goods 
of this world and less regard paid to the speculative 
possibilities of the next, would operate in the same 
direction; but it seems doubtful if a materialiitie 
standpoint would commend itself to Indian culture.** 
Page 32, Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part L 

The following paragraph is tdeen from a 
lecture on “ Biolog)^ and the State ” recently 
delivered at the University of Manchester by. 
Professor J. Graham Kerr, Regius Professor of; 
Zoology at Glasgow: 

“ There were around us examples of the resuh of. 
familiarizing mailers of sex. In that evil work Sj 
conspicuous part was played by the literaiture of.; 
birth control. Through it was being disseminated ’ 
a deadly poison, the effects of which must necessarily 
tend towards the extinction of some of the great 
races of the world.” 


Muslim Husbands and Wives at Cross 
joses 

AH the Muslim women leaders whose spepdbes' 
• 1 I*. I • we have seen reported in the papers speak as 

ar 1 cia n -con ro in n la u(,|,.(.ojj,niunali 8 t nationalists, whereas almost all 

male Muslim leaders are commimalists. What is 
the explanation? We do not think there is no 
domestic peace in leading Moslem families. 

Of course, we appreciate the division of 
labour, and cannot say that we cannot «t all 
understand the arrangement. 


Viresalingam Memorial at Rajahmundry 
On the 24th of November last a UferiMao 


^any seientists swport it. For examp^, 1^,. J., statue of Ae late Rao Bi^adur K- Viresalihgm 
Hptton. D.&.. F.A.SJ8.. Corrwpohd^c Pantulu Gam was imveUad at Raiahnumdty ot 
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tlie preeeaice of a vaat leathering. So far as show¬ 
ing him honour in this way is concerned, those 
who revere and appreciate him have done their 
duty. But they will have to prove their continued 
loyally to him by devoting themselves to the 
service of man as he did. 

Pantuhi Garu has been rightly called the 
Father of Andhra Renascence, the Father of Telugu 
Prose, the “ Conscript I' ather ” in the Common¬ 
wealth of Modern Telugu Literature, and the 
Father of Modern Ihiblic Life in Andhradesha. 
He was a sincere thei.st. “ The root of his life 
was religion.” “ The many and far-reaching 
ramifications of his prolific energy were forth- 
puttings ” of an intense theistic passion.” He 
believed that the whole man should move for¬ 
ward, and he exemplified that belief in his life. 

His health was never robust. And yet one 
is astonished at ihe mere volume and range of 
his literary efforts—not to speak of their merit. 
His works, including his autobiography, have 
been published in twelve volumes. And they are 
of various kinds—from farces, comedies and 
serious dramas and novels to biographies, 
scientific disquisitions of various kinds, philosophi¬ 
cal, ethical and religious discourses and pamph 
lets meant for women. The cry of the child 
widPw appealed to him most. He got many of 
them remarried and settled in life. He fonndc I 
a-Widow Marriage Association, and a Widow's 
Home whith is maintained with the proceeds of 
the endowment which he has left. He founded 
a High School and housed it in n building of 
its which cost him Rs. 75,000. He gave 
Rajahmundry a Town Hall, a Public Library, 
and" a, Prarthana Mandir—all built at his own 
expense. He founded the Hitakarini Samaj and 
left to it by his will property worth some half 
a lakh. And yet he was only a Telugu pandit in 
a college, a journalist and an author of Telugu 
books. Journalism he made a power for good, 
cleansing the Augean stable of the public life 
of his time by its means. No wonder that ho 
was subjected to much persecution and his life 
was sometimes in danger. But being Iion< 
hearted, he could never be deflected from the 
path of duty. 

The people of Andhradesha have honoured 
him in a way in which Bengalis have not yet 
honoured Raimohun Roy. 

A 

Miss Maude MacCarthfs Poems 

We are glad to be able to publish in this 
issue some poems by Miss Maude MacCarthy— 
iftriwivate life Mrs. John Foulds, We had the 
j^aatfre of publishing some of her literary work 


many years ago. So far back as forty years agt^ 
when she was “ a slip of a girl,” she was acclaimed 
as a “ child prodigy violinist.” She is not a mere 
performer of other people’s creations but is also 
“ a creator of new forms of musical expression.” 

■* The now forin.s of musical expression referrtid 
to were based on Indian music; for Miss MacCarthv 
lias visited India^ some years previously, and hajl 
discovered a new world of music . . . Miss MacCarthy 
soon became, as ihe Daily Telegraph, London, put 
it, “the acknowledged exponent in Europe of Indian 
music.” 

Thus writes Dr. J. H. Cousins in The Stated 

man. 

Miss MacCarthy is also a poet, likewise a 
Dramatist —a writer of “ Mystery ” plays and 
“ one of the forces in the renaissance of the 
puppet-drama in England.” 

Great Britain as Maker of “ The Glory that 
is India ” ! 

At a garden parly given under the auspices 
of the East India As.sociatj‘ori by Mr. C. G. 
Hancock to meet Sir Malcolm Hailey, Mr. Haw^ 
cock said in welcoming his guests: 

“On an occasion like ibis if is well to re.meniber 
that it was a bandfni of Lmdon merchants- who 
laid the foundation of oiir greatness in India some¬ 
thing like three hundred years ago and gave to India 
greater prosperity and freedom than it had ever 
enjoyed even in the golden ages of Asoka or Akbar.^ 
Tt is to the genius of Great Britain that is due ‘th? 
glory that i« India V’ 

If the expression ‘ the glory that is India ’ 
is meant to be applied to present-day India, it 
must be due to her great material prosperity— 
assuming that it exists—and. to a greater extent, 
to all her rhildren being educated, cultured and 
enlightened. 

As regards her material and intellectual con¬ 
dition. it was written about two decadeJt ago in 
the oflleial Report on Constitutional Reforms. 
Uopularlv known as the Moiitagu-Chelmsford 
Report, that “ the immense masses of the people 
are poor, ignorant, and helpless far beyond th'c 
standard of Europe.” (Section 132). And last 
year, on the same subject, the Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform wrote in their 
Report, Vol. I, Part I, page 2, “ the average 
standard of living is low and can scarcely be 
compared even with that of the more backward 
countries of Europe. Literacy is rare outside 
urban areas, and even in these the number of 
literates bears but a small proportion to the.totil 
population.” According to the Census of IiJJis- 
1931, literate persons number 95 per thousand 
aged H find'over—^raales 156 and females 29,. 

If Brittskers wish to boast that thb preient 



,4[loitou6 condition of India is due td the geaua faet we flodl 

of Great Britain, they can certainly pteioe thcai* of Ancient Tndiat ♦ . ^ 

Ml'™. .1- J_^ 


aelv^. 

The civilized intellectuals of the world no 
doubt sometimes speak of * the glory that is India, 
referring to her past. For example, Lord Curzi-in, 
as Viceroy of India, said in his Delhi Durbar 
address in 1901: 

“India has left a deeper mark upon the history, 
the philosophy, and the religion of mankind, than any 
other terrestrial unit in the universe.” 

This India of the past was not “ due to the 
genius of Great Britain.” 

Max Muller writes in his book on what Tnd: i 
has to teach the Western peoples: 

“If I were asked under what sky the human mind 
has moat fully developed some of its choicest gifts, 
has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems 
of life, and has found solutions of some of them 
which will deserve the attention even of those who 
have studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. 
If I were to ask myself from what literaluro we here 
in Europe may draw the corrective which is most 
wanted in order to make our inner life more perfect, 
more universal, in fact more truly, human, again I 
should point to India.” 

Here again the eminent Oxford orientalist 
spoke of ancient India, which was not made by 
the genius of Great Britain. 

This ancient India, not made by Great Britain, 
gave the world the decimal system of notation, 
the foundation of modern mathematics and of 
much modern science. She created the begin¬ 
nings of nearly all of the sciences and carried 
some of tliem to remarkable degrees of develop¬ 
ments, thus leading the world. Her architecture 
and sculpture were unsurpassed by those of any 
other country, ^he excelled in music and paint¬ 
ing also. Her arts and crafts supplied her own 
requirements and those of many a country far 
and near. She produced great literature, great 
arts, 'great philosophical systems, great religions, 
and great men in every department of life,— 
rulers, statesmen, financiers, scholars, poets, 
generals, colonizers, ship-builders, skilled artisans, 
and craftsmen of every kind, agriculturists, in¬ 
dustrial organizers and leaders in far-reaching 
trade and commerce by land and sea. And this 
she did when nobody had heard of the existence 
of Great Britain. 

British Imperittlists say and pretend to be¬ 
lieve that they have made India wealthy. But 
the real truth is that it was because of the abund¬ 
ance of her natural products and manufactured 
goods that Europ(»n merchants came here. 



. . . , ■ 

Ere the pyramids lotted 
of the Nile, when Greece a^ Ifalyk taoie 
European civilization, nnraed only the tesaUCS'-ti 
wildernewi, India was the sent of' wna^' 
grandeur. A busy population had covered 
with the marks of industry; rich crops of;the-’ 
coveted productions of nature annually rewan^T.j^ii^' 
toil of the husbandman. .Skilled artismiii oiinieiiM9|j 
the rude products of the soil into fabrics of 
delicacy and beauty. Architects and Bculpt0|ra> 
in constructing works, the solidity of which hnaiahh^^ 
in some instances, been overcome by the 

of thousands of years.The ancient .ftaatrjA 

of India must have been one of extraordHtudfy^ 
magnificence.” 

Dr. Benjamin Heyne in his statistical 
inenis on Mysore said, “ The steel of Ifi'diiil'' 
decidedly the best I have met with. , 

As regards India enjoying more freedom 
it ever did before, it is certainly a novel'brai^,f 
of freedom which .«he enjoys, seeing Aat 
children have no vioce whatever in their, ovtirf 
destiny, that anv small political or civic nghbs thejf ’ 
enjoy are purely “favours” which Britain in feBr*. 
“ kindness ” “ graciously grants ” them, and that'., 
Britain does not admit that any such rights beluitg' 
to them of right as human beings. They have no 
final power in any essential matter. The seal 6f;\ 
authority is not in India. 

On the other hand, in ancient India eveto' 
absolute raonarchs had checks and restraints 
their power. And absolute monarchy was.b^jt. ! 
means the only or the prevailing form of,:g{>vai^... 
nicnt all over the country in all ages. As we hayo. - 
repeatedly pointed out in this Review, republiba 
existed in India at least as early as the days o|vi' 
the Buddha (6th century 6.C.) and as-late as ^ 
4lh century A,D. They were situated in the ejfr. 
tensive region stretching from the Punjab in 
west to Bihar in the east and from Nepgl in 
north to the southern borders of the CcnCral PrO- 4 .t 
vinces. • Democracies existed in South India alsp,,,'*" 
The republican form of government in anciw^^jj:. 
India had a duration of at least a thousand yeaxtiO'' 
No other country, ancient or modern, hqs hadNV 
republics for so long a period. The spirit of;-',; 
freedom and democracy manifested itself in hay ,, 
Vedic elective kingship, in her caste fratemitiea^, .j' 
in Buddhist church government and in villa^^K^ 
government. 

Lord Willinsdon on Indians Tiiiel^e 

Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy, viidtet) 


Merchants go to a country to sell and buy, imply- Lucknow, on the 2^ November last. In cotics? 
ing thtoeby that its inhabitants. have purchasing of his reply to the address presented by the Miiwh 
poWer and also things to aell. MerchaAts do not cipa! Board, he said : 

g<): tp deserts to buy and'sell. Ak a matter of ‘l am fully awaw thm the comiiis ndmm do wit 
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/ in' full ilie aspirations and wislics of 

/ many, !irl they imdoubtedlv constilnlc a great ad¬ 
vance and throw oijen a wide aveiim' bv wliirh the 
1 people of India can diow the tneasnn- of their 

i capacity and progress.” 

Wc flatly deny llml (be coinliio: so-<\t Hod 
“ rofornis ” luivo met in full ineasiiro the aspira¬ 
tions and wishes of atty. Wo assort that tho'' 
roiislilutP a greal stop backward Rut that is not 
whal wo want to lav stv»'ss iift'in in this nolt'. 

I.oid WiMinjidoii and other IMlish hnpoiia!- 
isls do nol porhaps iiridorsiand how ttallinp; tirid 
insulting the atlitudo of snpoiiorilv of the political 
sehoohnasU'r-t'xaiitinci assnnn'd 1)\ Britishers 
towards Indians is lo the latlor. Tho lormer 
should know that liidiatis ate nol political hahios, 
Tliey are entitled lo title theinseltes and rpiile 
eapable of doiin; so. if left aloii<\ Piesicles, if 
their capaeily is to he measured. F.ngli'hrnoii af 
nol it) a po.-ilion to measure il imparti illy; be¬ 
cause they arc inforcslcrl in prohmoing, if nol 
t'Cipphiatiiig. the (lominance of theiitsely es and 
the siihie* (ion of Indians It is nol we Tinlians 
alone who think the.l we ate capable Manv 
eonipetent foreigners, Including Ktiglisbrntm, 
have said so II makt's lis ashatiied whenever 
w'e have to (piole their leslimony. But we shall 
do so again in .some future issue in some detail 

Hpaith of III''. K'lrna^n Nrhrn 

We are re-assi'red to learn ft out a Berlin 
telegram of the 29th l\orember last that, after 
a sel-haek. Mrs. Kamala Nehrn’s health has been 
improving again 

holy and F,thio\na 

It would seefti. iti sjtite of Italian denials, 
that there has been recentlv a turn of ibe tide 
in favour of Ethiopia and that Italy has had 
some reverses. 

A Paris telegraii!. dated the 29th INovember. 
says that M. Laval has informed Sig. Ccrrrtti, the 
Italian ambassador, fbat France would stand bv 
Biitaiu in ihe event of Italy taking anv warlike 
ineasure.s againsl Britain, including attack on 
British warships, because such action would moan 
war not only against Britain but against the 
League and France. As il is believed that 
'Mussolini will resist new sanctions with force, 
there is some apprehension of a sort of world 
‘ war breaking out. 

.Japan and China 

«. Perhaps taking .advantage of the European 
■ -'sitijiation arising out of the Ttalo-Abyssinian war. 
I'jfapgu has been trying to establish overlordship 
oVfsr China and e4cn<^ing her empire there. 


Rohfnng Fptvr to Pay Paul y 

Just as in the various Provinces in succes¬ 
sion there has been legislation to arm the execu- 
tl\e w'ith «o-called emergency powers, so bills 
ate being introduced and pa.ssed in different 
proviticial Icgislati\c counciLs osleiisihly to wipe 
out or rediicc tite deltts of the cultivating classes 
1) would he good, if lhe*raiydls could he freed 
fiom debts without coi^li.scating what legally 
Ill-long.'' lo the lenders and williont virtually hit- 
liiig paiticulai coitinuitiilies and rew-arding others. 

!>iiiiniin\ oj Hindi find Ciinnnklii 

It is the natural right of etery child lo be 
t.niglii ihiottgh the luedimn of hi.s or her mother 
tongue. And il is lecognized in the Minorilv 
tiiiarantce Treaties c(mcindcd under llie ausyrices 
of tlie l,c.>giin ol ’Nations II is hoped, therefore, 
lli.ii the N.-W'. F !’ r,(n''rimcnl will withdraw 
the unjust atid tmsialesmanlike older lianning 
(.iiimiiktii and Hindi in piimaiv schools in all 
hut (he (wo lowest classc-. Of course. o\cii if 
the order is not leseinded. Hindi and Gunruikhi 
v\ill pot lie 'iii'-lu'd. Even the former despotic 
government- of Hti.ssia, Aiisl'ia and Germany 
eonld !iol (iiisli Polish in Poland when tmder 
their s\vav 

H'onini'.y ('onformer at AHnhnhad 

'S .1/11 Ihis'nn. (ihci'iwiiina 1 of ilu- Ni omcn’' 
t Mp), n nci-. we]'(iiin-d the 

Mr-. I*,i]idii, \ In v/ch-ominjj Lady 

Mi.h.'i.i! .‘siiK’li. Pr 'iih-tu, said t.hat woinen all over 
il.p wi'ild wen- p'ukin;-; thcni‘.clvf s heard but Indian 
ivoiprii s||tl la;',-Jill f.u l■('hil)d their sisters in other 
I'liimiries, ihmi'.'h 'hi' urge of progress had come to 
tin 1-1 also " Tf this ('onferein-e lieiped even a little 
in the joint effoit to ft. nol onh our sei, and tmr 
coniiirv lull liienaniiv from ibe shackles that hound 
lilt m, tills (jiiifererice liiid jiislifieit its exis1em-e.” 

Laly Muharai Sinv'i. ilcring ihc eoiirse Oj, her 
iiiesjdi-ntial addii'ss, ^aid that the coming reform.s 
o|ii'n<d out yreat opii’irlnnilies for women and tliey 
shoiihl begin lo ediii ale tlii.'iliseiie' for the work that 
lay before lliem. The President ativocaled (he forma¬ 
tion of girl guide s and tile education of Harijans. 
Among the resoliilions adopted was one retpiesling 
ill'- Rrii'sti Parllanienl to s.afegnurd the interests of 
women i'j' making pr.ivision in the Instruments of 
Itisiiiieiions ilial women sliuidd he given chanees of 
assdeiaiion in llic adtninislration of every provinee 
lUi I als(> the (ieiitraj Government. 

When I,ady Maliaraj Singh said that the 
coming reforms opened out great opportunities 
for women, she spoke like the wife of a Govern¬ 
ment servant. For the so-called reforms will not 
open out great opportunities either to men or 
to women. It is aslonishittg how the merest 
crunihs catt satisfy women. Is it because they 
have bedn hitherto starved? 



*■ ^^.jf*** Karachi 'Srfe^rti’s -■)^^ ‘'■ «f!?» _??2^ 

preadmg, Uwt follonfing .importaw la^ationa 
adopted: -,' 

This Conference loo£4 with ataftp taj^n the increa«i' 
jjM miraber of abduction of girls and boys taking 
place in Sind and also the growih in immoral 


i|k mOTO orl^ 
can easiJir raise the'« 


tew 


»n OHIO ana aiso me growiti in __ 

traflic. It requests the authorities and the public to 
co»operate with one another to suppress this crime 
and traffic. It is further of the opinion that a special 
staff should be appointed by the Government for this 
purpose. 

Tliia Gonfei’ence makes a special appeal to the 
Government to liquidate illiteracy in llie, country by 
introducing free and compulsory edilLatiun as a pari 
of the ‘■ohenu' of the new constitiilional reforms. 

This Conference notes with extreme regret that llic 
pn)vision.s of the Sarda Act are being violated whole¬ 
sale ihruugbout the country, (n) by parties going 
to certain Indian States, (h) and by the majority 
of cases of violation of the .^cl going unreported to 
the autlKirilie.s altogether. 

This (ionlerence appeals to the Rulers of Indian 
Stales, ami specially to the Mir .'saheb of 
Khairpiir in .Sind, to pass a law for their States on 
the lines of tin* .Sarda Act. It also appeals to the 
public to start Vigilance Committees to look after 
the propel euforeement of the law anti to the Govorn- 
menl to make the offences under the Act cognisable. 

This Confeienee wbrde-heartedly supports the Hindu 
Wonien’.s Inhcrilanee Bill. It appeals to the members 
of the Centra] Legisialiues to .support the Bill. 

This Coufi’rcniv makes earnest appeal to nhe 
women of Sind to join hands with those who are 
working in the eausc of Harijan uplift.— Vrtitvd Press. 

Art .Armed Procession 

Ln.st iiionlh in Lahore there was a proces¬ 
sion of 00,00(1 Miihamrnatlans with diawri swords 
an<l other weajions. What was the ohject of this 
procession’:' Why did the (lovornnient allow it. 
when half a do/tvi or a dozen lienj;ali younfr men 
with .stieks are not allowed to come together in 
many places in lieiigal? Are Bengalis a martial 
people^, and the Panjabis not? 

i- 

Unrest in Egypt 

ITiere is unrest among Egyptians, who are 
dissatisfied with British tutelage. Hus Mus.solitii 
any idea of fomenting or exploiting this unrest? 


Agra University Convocation 


its teeming' miUift^^^CIWe^'-^4^ferfiff. 
tions, the habit of deaf and ^nbgVtmiM. 
appreciating new values, and 
impulse of Its people from its 
the direction of Truth.’* 

He added: 

“ Mine are die hopes of one' who- 
^ound practical experience and. the. trehd 
evenls. For, has not University edtieatjba,;d|^|^ 
of ull its faults and failings, transformed 
ditions here in India during the last fifty 
so, and are not all our pn-sent political^ 
industrial leaders, our auUiurs and poeta, 
architects, philosophers and scieutists, dl wlidit^ 
country is so justly proud, one and all, the' 
ut our colh'ges V 

Distmssing unemployment among th.et;. 
ed. he said: 

“ 1 would readily admit that there ia' coitiiil-. 
unemployment in the country in these days,' 
the same lime I would beg leave to point- 
f'niversilies are not employment-secpring ot~^ m 
procuring agencie',. 1 see absolutely no jn0t{m!|||j 
liir resirieiing University education," • 


Governrm'nt Delimitation Scheme iO 
Hamper Congress : 

It is not unnatural for Government 
see that as few of iheir opponents, the 
politiidans, enter tiic legislature, a3 

'IIm* ^ontTol iniprcssitiii that electoral 
liecn M) linmed uiulei delimitation .schoioe^^ 
.fiijnii- li)c>ii (,o\ciiiiiiculs as to baiuper' Cq 
judiiijick anil iuciiitaic mutters for tneiir .l3tl 
•|)|ii>siiig group*, seem*, to be seriously engagia||y^||| 
iiteniioii of ilie Gongress Parliamentary 
Pandit Gmind Ballabh Pant, general 

'.lie lioiird. hn.s circularized the various-. 

Gougress commiites asking the latter 
u\uilubie inaleriuls on deliinilatton 
■liluiiit to ilw hoard a comprehensive .^6^ 
tlieieon to enable llie liourd to rift and 
I ill* iimlcrials colleeled. It is emphasised thatr^l 
consisteiuly with the declared policy tO’WOIt^'^''' 
new constitution the Congress nomiitltt$^'<^lhlj 
iiiiikc represeiilations before the {fammokflV 
niiiiie, it is nevertheless advisablo/'lto .tuktt'';,'^ 
of the situation with a view to arriving at.iut VO 
l•.«llmate oi official schemes of delimitad^'., 

Congressmen who are racmbera.'.dt.'-'''*; 









i>lv«.'i*h^. tFfe: 


(WggB8t»?g;W^o . - ,.■ ■ ■’ -■• /, ' -iv; 

' ^ ifihingk frU ihe ftailway TJu: MokmaiiAi nri E^ ■:^. 

:^ia^j^‘he' W>V'fnc»#9fcdy but, in die-foterest X)t . lo .liie t-wnsf. Ot a l<!!tfer addre-isedi by me. 
pifelksiwn«e« jo»ni] locnjwa tbm. Tbe Settretm'of l-esH^' Agaiml ImperialiMn to , 

S^Sw™ K3^ in «» Mr. B«W«i.., tl*.BSier. ..n thn nubject.' 

^«|c. eaerificeti auffuw/v Bensral colfipriw <,{ jhe inilita.ry opetaflona. in ihc ^.-^X. frontier,^ 
ihfi tlifleirejice ib basiis .{fuigbt feoni tiw . y-g, foj-jjiei- eaya; ■ 

^1S5 Bniitm .vl» ;, ^ ^ ___ 


<Amtld. M 3f««]ftoyedt. K preferem 

Awrely tbs Bungal Mid Bihar coIiiMwa 
if. MwwBWry proiocrtve duty dionld be 
S^o^^.iior only oio foreign coal hut «1w on foreign 
iatK^. bii need as ftidi- 

' "■■ TkXtilk. Ini>i:sthv'j DO’I'V’. 

'■^he Tantt Board rightly s?UKS«^9t«>d that the textile 
J^OSlrv Aoold purchase iu requirwnonts from within 
iW cotinlry aji "far as practieahK!. If this is niH 
h yfatfbd • uMiv the Bombay and Alunedabad ml)- 

'V Cn > twikv ift«an 1 nmf« 4 rttkiin ftfZfiJ&Kt 


• The poffliton of dwi Vilohniand iribe.s is that they, 
iiutike Ethiopia, are tindWe K* appeal i« the League 
«f Natitma. Bui, neveilheles*. the British Governwont 
are sigiialories ol the Covenniii of die L'ague of 
Nations at llie lime as being signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact. Under the terms of the Kellogg Pact 
the British Cinvnimetit pledged itself to renounce 
W'ar a>^ an inslnitucm of national policy in favour ol 
Mibniiltjng all dispntes to inteniBii.mal orbitnitlon. 

The European writer wauls that hoslilitieti 


ov*W*e' 50 . per cent, prot^tipn against ll,c Mohmailds should bi* suspended and 

dijpul. <h= Brillsh 0.,.er«.»,l and 

thd iniustiM t^K have bctai picrpetrating in the narae the tribes leteried to aroiwatton. 

TKetsC non-Bengalee raills'Sell cloths jre pleased to fold that or\iiig m me 

$A..^i2 ctures a ycai in Beopl wreiTr year-, „jy„rnc!is is »ol a special f-iilint? of Indian 
,!nte"fiate hp» cotoe for a c1e« updcretanding and ^ 

i^ui oaif fuiuie course of action. puoHCists. 


‘ r' . 

't^dwr Votes for Constiimm 
fir India . 

Lonbom, Oci. o. 

.’•■a,, .'. ’ (By Air Mail), 


» 


fVhy Potential iiuimn Ai'my Leaders 
Are /Yof Forthcoming 

Sir Philip Chetwode, Coinmander-in-Chlef. 


peMooto 's-aw cootewtoie nsw'wcwic .1-wortig: 

!itoOfel^..FktJ^t dWrgatc ftOM the Lpnwra Ummsiiy ■ ' , • 

Eir Farty.’ ■ . . ^ T know you have got, these young men »n Indw- 

/^HOT.^Friaei^e Resolution atdted dho. Coftfci^ce to,. there. ■'They Mfefit to lead your «,my bni 

ite .-sttPP^iit tor Indian's right to seH-dewrinv- ; (jjgy not counting' fosrivard and I can only hope 
WkiB-and i’:#dlbgov«niwmt. It ano condawtod the that what I have sgid:,t$day may be taken , note «t 
fi^ta; '.:^ltoy or'die Nadtoiah (Jovenunent and the , throughout luidla anR:'that you wiU got them. 

have W^Ci^^menl 

atfsifcMJ&inafion fpr 'India .ctmW hc jiaphrmeij^ thewf possible Htwoeinenl xa trtierea''t<? 

popy^ a Coa^tiuwi Ai^lyi y^-i gritoMs to .cofoe’fo«'#r«rd lo serve in Indi* 

torrthc. AutodfMiedijlrt^lfi^isfoV,^^ 

lie Jill 
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It renders the skin 
soft and supple 
as velvet. 
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